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PREFACE. 

Census of the Bengal Presidency was taken on the night of the 
18th March, 1921.^ Details of the procedure followed are set forth at length 
m the Administrative Report, Volume V, Part III, of the series published in 
connection with the Census of India, but that volume is intended primarily 
for those in whose hands the arrangements for the Census of 1931 will be 
placed, and is not likely to reach the general reader. Assuming that this 
report will find a general reader, such a person may wish for some brief account 
of how the thing was done. 

The vast majority of the population of Bengal does not live in towns, and 
in rural areas the type of village generally found in other parts of India hardly 
exsists. Still less does the aspect of the countryside resemble that met with in 
Europe. Instead of orderly rows of fairly substantial houses ranged along 
some well used thoroughfare, one finds the homesteads of the rural population 
scattered over the whole face of the countryside, each consisting of mat- 
walled huts ranged round a courtyard and buried under a thick growth of 
shady trees. At first glance it would seem well nigh im^^ossible to account 
for every homestead, much less to complete a census of all the inhabitants. 
The task is, however, not as impossible as it appears, and the solution of the 
difficulty lies in the employment of local men, to whom the task of dealing 
with circumscribed areas, with which they have been familiar from their 
childhood, is a very different problem to that with which a stranger would 
be faced- The Province is divided into districts and districts are parcelled 
out under police stations. For a smaller unit a well established survey unit 
is available, the mauza, which the landlords now use and with which, from 
their use of it, the cultivators have also become familiar. The whole area of a 
district is accounted for in terms of the mauzas under each police station, 
and the responsibility for tbe census of the mauzas can be handed over to 
locally appointed enumerators and supervisors. Each enumerator was given 
some 40 or 50 houses to deal with, and some 10 enumerators were placed 
under each supervisor. But in point of fact the supervisors were appointed 
first, the tahsil fanchayats, those who collect the chauhidari tax and pay 
the village watchmen (chaukidars) being roped in to assist, and themselves to 
fill up as many of t/he posts of supervisor as possible, and the enumerators 
were selected afterwards with their assistance. 

The first work of the supervisors and enumerators was to number the 
inhabited borises, using tar or some other suitable material for marking them, 
and to write up complete lists of houses for each mauza. While this was 
going on, instructions how to fill up the schedules were disseminated, and in 
the early part of February the Preliminary Enumeration commenced. The 
enumerators wrote up the schedules for all those ordinarily resident in each 
house, and the entries were carefully checked by the supervisors and others 
who were available to assist. 

The final Census came on the night of March 18th, when the enumera¬ 
tors made a round of their blocks, struck off from the schedules the names 
of those who had died or had gone away, and entered particulars for 
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Tie^'-coiners and new-born infants. Elaborate arrangements were also made so 
that travellers should not escape being counted. Whether in point of fact 
the Census gains in accuracy through there being a final Census to an extent 
commensurable with the trouble which the final Census involves, is a matter 
of doubt. In the United States of America a final Census is not considered 
worth while; but in India it is certain that the large volunteer agency which 
is employed gains much inspirations from the knowledge that each enumera¬ 
tor has, that what he is doing on the Census night is being done by others 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Empire. Not only does 
this inspiration carry him along in his own work, but it gives his work an 
importance in the eyes of the public which it would not otherwise obtain. 
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As soon as the Census was completed, the enumerators set to wor 
same night, or very early next morning, ascertaining the totals for theii 
blocks, and the supervisors for their circles, and within the next few days 
the final totals were completed and published. These were, of course, not 
always the exactly correct figures, and they only gave the total numbers of 
males and females. The Census statistics published in the companion to this 

volume, part II of volume V of the Census series, took a great deal longer to 
prepare. 

Slips were made out for each individual, giving either by means of the 
colours of the slips symbols printed on the top, or details written in pencil, the 
full contents (except names) of the original schedule for each. The slips were 
prepared by clerks working on piece-rates, generally at each district head¬ 
quarters, and in order that the copying might be finished with as little delay 
^ possible, the total number of copyists employed ran into thousands, 
he slips, when completed, were sent to five central Census offices located 
at Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, and in these the process 
of sorting was undertaken. The slips were sorted in pigeon-ho.les successively 

pblication. Each sorter dealt with some 30.000 slips and entered his results 
in a ^nes of forms of “sorter’s tickets,” The process was by no means 
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Hr, A r ^to give statistics for the Donula 
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Compilation was carried out in the Central offices as tor ns in 
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conditions and other purely statistical matters, and upon the relationship 
between the statistics, for example, of agriculture and vital occurrences, and 
the Census ligures. 

I cannot acknowledge too fully the services of the great body of private 
individuals and Grovernment officials who conducted the Census and brought 
it to a satisfactory conclusion. My special thanks are due to the live Deputy 
(.Collectors who were in charge of the Census offices at Burdwan, Rajshahi, 
Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, and especially to Babu Romesh Chandra Sen, 
who was in charge of Rajshahi, and to my personal assistant, Khan Sahib 
Abdul Jail Khan. Much useful work was also done by my head assistant, 
Babu Harendra Krishna Mitra, who has done for me the same work that he 
has done for two of my predecessors. 
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CENSUS REPORT 


OF 

BENGAL AND SIKKIM, 
1921. 


CHAPTER I., 

Distribution and movement of population. 

1. Population. —The Province of Bengal remains to-day as it was 
constituted on April 1st, 1912. Since that date, adjustments of the boundaries 
between it and Assam on the one side, and Bihar and Orissa on the other, 
have affected only a few acres. In respect of its geographical and geological 
features, as well as of the character and ethnology of its peoples, it is more 
obviously a homogeneous unit than any other of the great Provinces in India. 
But for TJarjeeling district to the north and the sparsely populated Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts and Tripura State on the east, it is the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. Its area, exclusive of what is covered the larg¬ 
est rivers, is 82,244 square miles of which less than 12,000 square miles is 
hilly or momitainous, and the rest a level plain. Its total population is 
47,592,462 persons of whom all but some 150,000 live in the plains. The- 
little mountain State of Sikkim to the north covers 2,818 square miles and has 
a population of 81,721 persons. It was only in Sikkim, the hill tracts on the 
east of the Province and in small areas in Darjeeling district and the least, 
accessible parts bordering on Chota Nagpur to the west, that the census; 
was not taken synchronously on the night of the 18th March 1921. These 
are areas in which a sparse population moves little and has little traffic away 
from home, and it may therefore be taken that the census figures give witb 
considerable accuracy the number of persons who were in the Province on the 
night of March the 18th. The census of a stay-at-home rural population 
through the agency of local people under the careful supervision which was; 
exercisqd over them, is an operation which, even in a country where educa¬ 
tion is not far advanced, may be one of great accuracy. Almost every rural 
enumerator had lived all his life among the people he was to enumerate^and 
was personally known to nearly all of them. The urban population is no« 
more than 6^ per cent, of the whole, and a large proportion of it lives in 
towns in which conditions approximate closely to those of rural areas. , Only 
in Calcutta and its suburbs, Dacca city, certain industries municipalities up 
and down the Hooghly, and in the coal-fields are conditions very different. 
There the task of the enumerators was more difficult, but the arrangements 
were carefully made and the enumerators employed there as well as the 
enumerators who dealt with the travelling public were better educated than 
those who worked in rural areas. All, whether in towns or outsides, took 
their work very seriously, those in rural areas especially taking it with obvious 
enjoyment of their responsibilities. Elaborate precautions were taken that 
every acre of inhabited area was parcelled out among the enumerators and 
such" arrangements were made that the possibilities of double enumeration 
would be likely to counterbalance the probabilities of omissions among those 
who were on the move on the census night. It may be considered very unlike¬ 
ly that the census total is out by as much as one per mille and it is probable 
that it is very much more accurate. 
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Bengal had not the largest population in 1911. It fell just behind the 
United Provinces.- During the decade, however, though the population of 
Bengal has increased only 2-8 per cent, compared with 8-0 per cent, between 
1901 and 1911, it has been able to go ahead of the United Provinces in which 
there has been a decrease of 3-2 per cent. Compared with the other Pro¬ 
vinces and States which happen to cover much the same area, Bengaba 
population is in striking contrast. The area of Bengal is slightly larger than 
that of the Central Provinces without Berar, but its population is nearly 4.| 
times as great. Hyderabad State has very nearly the same area, but its popu¬ 
lation is not much over a quarter that of Bengal. Kashmir is a little larger, 
but its population is less than one-fourteenth of Bengal’s. 

3. * The manner of presentation of the statistics in the census tables,— 

Por the purpose oi the census enumeration villages, or- rather the units in 
Bengal which correspond to villages in other parts of India, in rural areas 
and Wards or other munoipal divisions in towns were kept intact and the 
population according to religion of every town and village is to be’ found in 
tables prepared and made over to District Officers For the purpose of tabu 
lation.of the census flgnr^ the units employed were the: popufation within 
the jurisdiction of polic^stations. Although the figures for all towns accord- 
^ to religion appear in the Tables Volume, only towns with a population of 

to toe ^en^T^bTes from figWA we^e abstracted 

tor the (..ensus Tables from VH onwards. The figures for the tables were nre- 

pa^d separately for each police-station and for each town of over 25 BOO^in- 
f The mass of figures obtained has not, however been nrintebfn 

this tom. Provincial Tables! and TI at toe end of the 

figures for the population within the juilsdiction of loh^olioe’stalon 
according to rdigious, and the number of iterate persons in^ ih 1^116 
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Imperia] Tables which precede these, figures are ordinarily given by Districts 
and Administrative Divisions. 

4. Pdpuiation of administrative units: Divisions. —The total popu¬ 
lation of the 28 districts into which British Territory in Bengal is divided is 
46,695,536. The 28 districts are placed for administrative purposes in five 
divisions. In area, Bajshahi Division is the largest with 19,018 square 
miles, then the Presidencv Division, 17,405 square miles, the Dacca Division 
14,822 square miles, the Burdwan Division, 13,854 square miles, and smallest 
the Chittagong Division, 11,710 square miles. The area figures, division by 
division,’ and district by district, which have been adopted, differ somev^hat 
from the figures used in the report and tables for the Census of 1911. It is 
only to a slight extent that the modifications correspond to changes of juris¬ 
diction. Some of them are real changes which have taken place through the 
action of the great rivers in eroding at some points and building new land at 
others, and some are due to revised estimates of area based on recent survey 
operations, but for the most part they have been made in the attempt to treat 
in a consistent manner throughout the Province the not inconsiderable area 
covered by the waters of its rivers. The figures used in 1911, in the case of 
some districts, included the area of all rivers within their boundaries as well 
as half the area covered by rivers forming their boundaries; in the case of 
others internal rivers were included, but not boundary rivers, and in others, 
the area of all large rivers was excluded. In the hgures which have now been 
adopted, the area of the big rivers which form the district boundaries has 
in every case been excluded. Such rivers, the Padma, Jamuna, Meghna, 
Hooghly, etc., are the largest in Bengal, but, especially in the 24-Parganas, 
Khulna, Bakarganj and Faridpnr districts, there are others, some rather 
arms of the sea than rivers, which are not boundary rivers but are so 
large that to have included their area within a unit for which census figures 
were separately tabulated would very largely have affected the estimate of 
the density of population in it. The area of such rivers also has 
been excluded from the figures adopted on the present occasion. The figures 
include a certain water area, but exclude all rivers so large that to have 
included them would have been to give a wrong impression of the density of 
population under the several police-stations past which they run. 

The densip^ of population is greatest in the Dacca Division, where it is 
866 persons to the square mile. It is 581 in the Burdwan Division,, 544 in the 
Paishahi Division, 544 in the Presidency Division and 512 in the Chittagong 
Division, where the large spar.sely populated hill tracts very much reduce the 
average. The population of each of the five is as follows:— 
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THE total POPULATVON . 

THE SCALE IS INDICATED ONTHE R»GHT HAND SlDt- 


RflJSHAH) DIVISION 
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IO.J5 MILLIONS ^ 
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DACCA 
DIVISION •$ 
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IE-84 MILLIONS 


14822 


looo- 
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BURDWAN 

DIVISION 

S-OSMILLIONS 


I3S54 


F>RE.SIDEHCV DJVISiON 


CHITTA€OHO 

OlVI^OM 

9.45MIU.IOHS j; 


6O0Mtt.UONS 


17405 IITIO 

AREA 59? MILE 


diagram NS! 2. 


2e9o tpoo 


icoi D. 


Di-vision. 

Population. 

Dacca 

... 12,837,311 

Eajsbahi 

... 10,345,664 

Presidency 

■ 9,461,395 

Burdwan 

8,050,642 

Cliittagong 

6,000,524 


5. Districts. —-In order of their total population the districts of 

Province stand thus:— 


District. 


Population. 


Divisiou. 


Mymensingh 

Daaca 


4,837,730 Dacea, 

3,125,967 Dacca. 


the 
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District. 

Tippera 

Midnapore 

24-Parganas 

Bakarganj 

Rangpur 

Faridpur 

Jassore 

Dinajpur 

Chittagong 

i?ajshaM 

Nadia 

Noakhali 

Klnilna 

Bnrdwan 

Pabna 

Murshidabad 

Hooghly 

Bogra 

Bankura 

Howrah 

Malda 

Jalpaiguri 

Calcutta 

Birbhuin 

Darjeeling 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


Populiition. 

2,743,073 

2,666,660 

2,628,205 

2,623,756 

2,507,854 

2,249,858 

1,722,219 

1,705,353 

1,611,422 

1,489,675 

1,487,572 

1,472,786 

1,453,034 

1,438,926 

1,389,494 

1,262,514 

1,080,142 

1,048,606 

1,0X9,941 

997,403 

985,665 

936,269 

907,851 

847,570 

282,748 

173,243 


The population of Cooch Behar Sta.te is 592,480, 
304.437, and of Sikkim State, which is outside the Pi 
81,721. 


DivisiDii. 

Chittagong. 

Bnrdwan. 

Prosidoiicy. 

Dacca. 

Rajshahi. 

Dacca. 

PrcBidoncy, 

Rajriluihi. 

Chittagong. 

RajiSUahi. 

Pro Hi (U'no y. 

(Ihittagong. 

PrcHidoncy. 

Bnrdwan. 

RajHhahi. 

PritHidtnicy. 

Bill'd wan, 

h',ajHhabi. 

Burdwan. 

Buriiwan, 

llajHhalii, 

UajHliahi. 

PrtsHidcncy. 

Burdwau, 

ItajHliaUi. 

Chittagong. , 

of Tripura State 
oviuce of 



It IS unmediately noticeable that most of the largest districts are do 

1 T TO average British aiafcrict in Bengal is 

,667,098, but the two hill districts which come last in the order of the size 

the average down considerafofy:^^ population of 

(Calcutta excluded) is 1,813,268 and only eight 
Vnp Dfli'ra ,iim=?nn ™ these aire the four diatriota of 

Md RaTmnt are Tippera, Midnapore, the 24-Parganaa 

per cent. Both DaocI and 

.^-pp^ra have now passed Midnapore which came second at the Cenaua o 
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in the decade after wliicii tiie scheme for dividing it was first definitely pro- 
pouDded, and the 24-Parganas and Bakarganj have now nearly caught 
it up. Of the plains districts, only Birbhum has a population less than half 
that of the average plains district, but no less than eleven—Khulna, Burdwan, 
Pabna, Murshidabad, Hooghly, Bogra, Bankura, Howrah, Malda, 
Jalpaiguri and Birbhum—^have a population less than half the average of the 
eight largest, and the population of each of the last seven just mentioned is 
less than one-quarter that of Mymensingh. 

6. Average district in Bengal compared \with the average district in other 
Provinces. —The Permanent Settlement in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa has 
made Land Revenue Administration a lighter task than it is in other parts of 
India, and this is the explanation of the fact that much smaller districts have 
been formed elsewhere than in these Provinces and in Madras, where a some¬ 
what different system provides that the district officer may pass more of his 
responsibility on to subordinates, but the fact is noteworthy that the average 
population of a district in each of the Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Madras is considerably more than double that in the rest of India. The aver¬ 
age is highest in Bengal, rather lower in Bihar and Orissa and as much lower 
again in Madras* The other great Provinces follow in the order—United 
Provinces, Bombay, Punjab, Assam, Central Provinces and Berar, North- 
West Frontier Province and Burma as the following table shows:— 





Largest district. 


Average 

district 



Province. 

Name. 

Population. 

I population. 


Bengal ... | 

1,607,698 

Biliar and Orissa 

1,619,152 

Madras 

],567,369 

United Provinces 

889,721 

Bombay 

691,008 

Punjab 

689,501 

Assam ... 

63?,852 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

632,117 

North west Fron¬ 
tier Province. 

450,268 

Burma 

307,260 


llymensingb 

4,837,703 

Daibbanga ... 

2,913,529 

Malabar 

3,098,871 

Gorakl'pur .. 

3,266,833 

Eatnagiri ... 

1,154,244 

Lahore 

1,131,300 

Sylhet 

2,541,340 

Eaipur 

1,401,961 

Peshawar 

1,034,015 

Southern Shan 
State. 

847,618 


Mymensingh has far the largest population of any district in India, 48 per 
cent, larger than that of ’Gorakpur in the United Provinces, which comes 
second, just beating Dacca in Bengal. Assam, like the United Provinces, has 
one district, Sylhet, enormous compared with its other districts. Malabar, 
the largest district in Madras, has not quite as many inhabitants as Dacca, 
while Darbhanga, the largest in Bihar and Orissa, comes midway between 
Dacca and Tippera. Raipur, with the' largest district population in the 
Central Provinces, is only a little larger than Pabna, and Lahore and Ratna- 
giri, the largest in the Punjab and Bombay, are' only a little larger than Hoogh¬ 
ly. There is no plains district in Bengal with a population as small as that 
of the Southern Shan States, the largest district in Burma. Noakhali is not 
looked upon as a larger district in Bengal, but outside Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Madras, there are only five districts in India with a larger popula¬ 
tion_Sylhet in Assam, and Gorakpur, Meerut, Basti and Azamgarh in 

the United Provinces. A consequence of the larger population of the average 
district in Bengal is that per head of its population district administration 
costs Bengal considerably less than it costs the rest of India, a fact that is apt 
to be lost sight of in a political discussion in reference to Bengal alone. 


3 
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7. The population of the average ponce-station . ^ 

mentioned fio-ures for the population under each police-station ni 
?r "n in the Provincial Tables at the end o± the Oen^us I a 
The population under the average police-station in each dibtnct 

is as follows;— 


•As lias already been 
the Province 
hies Voliiine. 
and division 


Burdwan division 

... 58,764 

Jalpai^^-uri 

... 52,720 

Burdvvan 

... 57,522 

Darjeeling- 

lH,8f)0 

Birbhum . ••• 

... 52,972 

Raug-pur 

83,589 

Banlvura 

... 48,564 

Bogra 

87,384 

Miduapore 

... 74,068 

Pabna 

81,733 

Hooghly 

... 50,401 

Malda 

65,72(1 

Howrali 

... 52,500 

Dacca divisiou 

... 89,139 

Presidency division® 

... 58,242 

Dacca 

86,827 

24-Pargaiia9® 

... 60.095 

Myiuonsin,oli 

94,8.|6 

Nadia 

... 59,498 

Farid pur 

89,988 

Murshidabad - ... 

... 45,074 

Balcargnnj 

... H1,9H8 

Jesaore 

... 63,780 

Chittagon<v iliviHiiin 

92,305 

Khulna 

... 63,177 

Tippera 

... 130,620 

Eajshahi division 

... 63,465 

Nnalcliali 

... 113,281) 

Rajshahi 

... 55,171 

Cliittugiitig 

76,732 

Dinajpur 

... 54,107 

Chittagong Ilill Tracis ... 

17,323 


POPULATIOH WTH-IN THE. JURISDICTION Of THE AVCRAliC PoUCCSTATION 
IN EACH DISTRICT COMPARED WITH AVCRACE FOR EACH DIVlilON AND 
AVCRACC FOR THE PROVIMCE. 
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included Bihar and Orissa^ for the administrative divisions of the Province 
were then by no means conterminous with its natural divisions. Bengal, as 
it was constituted in 1912, is for essential purposes a homogeneous whole. 
Eastern Bengal has its contrasts with Western. Bengal, but they are contrasts 
which only gradually lose their definition as one passes from East to West. 
The boundary of the tracts which bear the characteristics of Eastern Bengal 
is by no means so clearly marked a line as that, for instance, which divides the 
Chota ISTagpur Plateau from the plains of Bihar. If natural divisions there 
are in Bengal, they correspond as well with the administrative divisions of 
the Province as with any other system that could be devised. In the Peport 
of the Census of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1911, statistics for Khulna 
district were excluded from those of the Presidency Division and presented 
with those for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions as part of the statistics for 
the natural division Eastern Bengal.” No doubt Khulna district has 
some of the characteristics of Eastern Bengal, but geographically the most 
striking contrast between Eastern and Central Bengal is the activity of the 
former's river-system and the decadence of the latter's, and it may be said that 
the westernmost of the active distributaries of the Ganges is that which divides 
Jessore and Earidpur districts and leaves Khulna district on its right not its 
left bank. The cultivating classes of Khulna district are moreover more close¬ 
ly allied to those of Jessore and the 24-Parganas than to those of Bakarganj. 
But for the case of Khulna district and the fact that the Dacca and Chittagong 
divisions were taken together, the natural divisions ” according to which 
statistics were presented as far as the present Bengal is concerned in the Census 
Report for 1911 were conterminous with the administrative divisions. The 
population of the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions has increased so much more 
quickly in the last half a century than that of other divisions, that Eastern 
Bengal has outgrown Western, Central and Northern Bengal and it is advan¬ 
tageous to make some division in it. There are obvious advantages in present¬ 
ing the census statistics in the report according to the same arrangements as 
that of the Imperial Tables, unless it is necessary to do otherwise, and if the 
discussion of them according to ‘‘natural divisions” can be made applicable 
according to administrative divisions, it is plainly the more useful for admini¬ 
strative purposes. Accordingly, I propose, in this report, to set forth the 
census statistics according to administrative divisions, only placing those 
of Coocb Behar State with those for Rajshahi Division in which it naturally 
falls, Rud those for Tripura State with those for the Chittagong Division. In 
this report the use of the term “ Western Bengal ” a]:^lies to the Burdwan 
Division, “ North Bengal ” to the Pajshahi Division with Gooch Behar, 
“Central Bengal” to the Presidency division, and “Eastern Bengal” to the 
Dacca Division and the Chittagong Division with Tripura State, the statistics 
for those two divisions being presented separately as well as together. 

9. Density of population. —The average density of population over the 
whole of Bengal is 579 persons per square mile and in Sikkim 29. If the 
hill districts of Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State are 
excluded, the average density in the rest of the Province is 640, but even over 
the plains there are very great inequalities in the distribution of the population, 
as the following statenient of the average density over each district shows ;■— 


Western Bengal (Burdwan diTision) 
Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Bankura 
Midnapore ... 

Hooghly 

Howrak 

Central Bengal (Presidency division) 
, 24-Parganas ... 

.■'Oalcntta 

Nadia ... ... 

Murshidabad ... 

Jessore 

Khulna 


Persons per square 
mile. 

579 

532 

4S3 

388 

528 

909 

1,882 

543 

541 

43,231 

535 

595 

593 

307 
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Northern Bengal 
Eajshahi division 
Rajshahi ... 
Dinajpur ... 
Jalpaiguri ... 
Darjeeling ... 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 
Malda 

Gooch Behar 
Eastern Bengal 
Dacca division 
Dacca 

Mymensingh 
Faridpur ... 
Bakarganj ... 
Chittagong division 
Tippera 
Noakhali ... 
Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Tripura State 


PoraonH p(>i' squuro 

iiiilo. 

r)a8 

Hi 

.5(19 

919 

2-19 

7,17 

7(10 

828 

.598 

450 

(12.5 

8(lil 

1,M8 

77ll 

919 

7.52 

712 

1,072 

972 

( 11.5 


density or POPUL/iTION IN EACH DISTRICT. 


under 250 CZIin 
250.- 400 

sso-sso 

650-000 

floo-iooo Ei/ggj 
ovcn-iooo IKJiJjy 
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These variations in the average density of population by districts are shown 
by the map in diagram No. 6 printed on page 8 as well as in the diagram No. 7 
which shows the districts arranged in order of the density of their population. 



0\AGRAM 


Calcutta, which is all urban, comes first followed by Howrah, which takes 
so high a place because its area is small and it has a large urban population. 
The districts which follow are Eastern Bengal districts except Hooghly, which 
has a large urban population, and the south eastern districts of Northern 
Bengal. After them come the Central Bengal districts and those of Northern 
Bengal bordering on the Granges, then the Western Bengal districts with 
Dinajpur and Cooch Behar, and last the incompletely developed Khulna 
and Jalpaiguri districts and the hills. To set forth the average density of 
population, district by district, does not, however, give the correct impression 
of the inequalities in the distribution which is found in the plains. The aver¬ 
age density in 16 out of the 27 plains districts, including Cooch Behar as one, 
lies between 400 and 800 to the square mile, but there are police-stations under 
which the average density is below 400 in Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, 
Midnapore, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Cooch 
Behar, Pabna, Malda, Dacca, Mymensingh, Bakarganj, Noakhali and 
Chittagong, no less than 17 out of the 27.: and there are police-stations under 
which the average density is above 800 in all the 27, except Birbhum, Bankuraj. 
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Subsidiary Table II printed at the end of this chapter gives an analysis 
of the area of the Province, district by district, according to the density of 
popihation which it supports. In preparing it, the area and population of 
all the police-stations with a density under 150 persons per squa,re mile have 
ten added together: similarly, the area and population of all with n density 
between 150 and 300 and so on. The result may be summarised as follows:-— 


PznOENTACfE OS' 'J-’OTATj AREA 'WITH A. »KIfaiTY Olf 



Under 
j 150. 

160—300, I 

j 

1 300—450. 

460-000, 

600—750. 

760-000. 

000—1,030 1 

Over 

1,050, 

Bengal ... ... | 

16‘4 

'I’il ■'' 

19-3 

19-4 

10-2 

11-5 

5-8 

10*8 

West Bengal ... ... i 

' 0' ' ' i 

13-7 ■ I 

29-6 

28'U 

9T. . 

8‘6 

1 

! 4*1 

0*3 

Central Bengal ... ... 

21-0 ' 

3-9 

T7'2 

29*2 

13-1 

7'5 

3*8 

4*3 

NoFtt Bengal ... ... 

'/^ri '■ J 

11-4 

27'6 

26‘7 

12 4 

16'0 ' 

2*2 

3*3 

Bast Bengal 

‘28-6 


10-2 

4*8 

1 

7-6 

' 12‘8 

10*0 

21*5 


thirrU^f T? per square mile covers two 

nearly two-tiirda of Centra 
760 f^T wiiiaTo miiJf ®®rit. of Eastern Bengal. The area with more thai 

of Western and Northern Bertga 
ana somewnat less ot Central Bengal; but no less than 44-8 per cent , o 
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Eastern Bengal. More than one-fiftli of Eastern Bengal bears a density of 
population of over 1,050 to the square mile. Elsewhere in the Province such 
density is only reached in the industrial area round Calcutta and in the vicinity 
of the coal mines in Asansol. The few police-stations where it is reached in 
Northern Bengal are on the banks of the Jamuna river adjoining Eastern 
Bengal and form part of the great block of seven thousand square miles of 
rural area which bears this phenomenally high population, and comprises the 
Noakhali mainland, most of Tippera, Dacca, except for the Madhupur jungle, 
all the centre of Bakarganj, the south eastern half of Faridpur, the eastern 
part of Pabna and strips in Mymensingh along the Jamuna to the west, and 
the lower portion of the old course of the Brahmaputra to the east. This 
area supports some nine million people. Such a density in a rural population 
is only reached in India in comparatively much smaller areas in Muzaffarpur 
and adjoining districts in North Bihar, in the south-east of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, at one or two points near the coast in the' Bombay Presidency, and 
in Cochin, Travancore and parts of some of the southern districts of Madras. 
There is no area approaching it in size which supports so dense a population, 
urban or rural, in any part of the world unless it is in China. 

At the opposite extreme, there is the hill tract, partly in British Terri¬ 
tory and partly forming Tripura State, nearly nine thousand square miles in 
area with a population under 150 to the square mile and on the average only 
34, and a block of about three thousand square miles of the Sundarbans in 
Khulna and the 24-Parganas, which is swamp and jungle, practically un¬ 
inhabited and flooded with salt water every high tide. The north-western 
half of Midnapore, all but the eastern extremity of Bankura, the central 
part of Burdwan and the western part of Birbhum, form a block of some six 
thousand square miles with a density below 450. Nearly two thousand 
square miles, mainly in the southern part of it, has a density below 300. 
Very little of the block is forest but there is a laterite subsoil and the country 
is gently undulating. There are some two thousand five hundred square 
miles of somewhat similar country called the Barind with a similarly low 
density of population in the south and west of Dinajpur district, extending 
into Malda and Rajshahi, and a smaller block on another outcrop of red soil, 
the Madhupur jungle area in Dacca and Mymensingh. A better term for 
this subsoil than laterite is “ The Old Alluvium,” for in the Madhupur jungle 
and the Barind at least, it does not seem to have been the result of the weather¬ 
ing of igneous rocks m situ, but appears more likely to have been a deposit 
laid down in fresh or brackish water and may be looked upon, therefore, as 
the beginning of the Delta formation. There is also an area of three 
thousand square miles with the same low density or lower in Jalpaiguri 
district extending into Cooch Behar. This runs into the foot hills of the 
Himalayas and much of it is as yet undeveloped, some being reserved forest. 

10. Inequalities in the capacity of the soil. —x\part from the Sundar- 
ban area and Jalpaiguri district, the scantily-populated areas in the plains 
are not so because they are undeveloped. The slow increase in former 
decades and decrease in the last in such localities as Midnapore and Bankura 
districts, and the continued increase for instance in Dacca, Tippera and 
Noakhali seem to indicate that the pressure of the population on the soil is 
less rather than greater in the densely populated tracts than in the less 
densely. The inequalities in the distribution of population, great as they are, 
seem to follow still greater inequalities in the reproductive capacity of thh soil. 
Agricultural statistics for every district in the Province are published annual¬ 
ly, and those for the year 1920 have been used in preparing Subsidiary Table I 
printed at the end of this chapter which correlates density of population 
with area cultivated, rainfall, and the proportion of the gross cultivated 
area under each of the main crops. Except in the case of those 
districts which have recently been surveyed and for which statistics 
have been prepared by the Settlement Department, little reliance can 
however be placed on the figures. Like the figures of the jute forecast, 
they give a reasonably correct impression of variations from year to year, 
but from their method of preparation are necessarily quite unreliable as 
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SSfrom Batkura. with lefs than 400 persons to the square mi e, to 
“Spera with oAr 1,000. I propose to analyse the agnoultural 

sSicsof tllFoUowing:-Ba^ura ^fShali fmSn 

Eaishahi, Jessore, Faridpur, Mymensmgh,_Dacca, Tipper^ Noa, h ^ (m. in¬ 

land onlv) and Bakargani. Jalpaiguri district has also been dealt with by 
Settlement Departaem. but as much of it is admittedly yet undeyeloped 
and as the aim at present is to correlate density of population with the full 
rSiroduotiye capacity of the soil, it is weU to omit Jalpaiguri For the 
same reason, the figures for Noakhali mainland only, and not the islands, 
some of wMch. are mcompletely developed, will be considered. Parts of 
Bakargani are in the same state, but the boundary between the cornpletely 
and the incompletely developed tracts is not one which can easily be de,n.iied, 
and the Settlement Officer did not attempt to draw such 0/ line in pTesenting 
the agricultural statistics for the district in his report. All these eleven 
districts are eminentlv agricultural districts. In none of them, except I.)acca, 
is more than a very small population of their population urban, and agricul¬ 
ture directly or indirectly supports the bulk of the people. Pven in Dacca, 
the urban population is less than 4 per cent, of the whole. 


11. Cultivated area and rainfall. —To state that the variations in the 
customary manner and extent of agriculture from one locality to another 
depend largely upon differences in the rainfall is merely to repeat what is 
obvious. Not only does a more copious rainfall on a flat country, from which 
it can drain away but slowly, improve the soil and render more land fit for 
cultivation, but if it is not confined to a short period of the year, it enables 
more land to bear a double crop when it suits the cultivator to grow one. 
For the eleven districts under discussion, the percentage of their total area 
which is cultivated and the percentage which is double cropped are presented 
in the table below along with the annual rainfall and the density of po]")ula- 
tion per square mile;— 




PEBCBNTAGB OF THE TOTAb 
ABEA 'WmOU is— 

Poi’oontago of 
gross uroa of 
crops to total 
urea. 

I’oi'Mmw per 
Hqutiro mllo. 

i 

in inobes, 

I 

Ooltivated, 

! 

Double 
j otoppod. 

Bankura (Sadar subdivision) ... ! 

55-26 

45-52 

'74 

1 

46-26 

36 L 

Midnapore 

59-45 

61-63 

1-46 

63-09 

528 

Nadia 

57-20 

67-68 

24-05 

91-73 

535 

Ra}sbani 

59-79 

74-90 

13-23 

1 

569 

Jessore .... 

60-72 

76-97 . 

22'94 

93-91 

693 

Faridpur 

65-59 

7S-26 

24-66 

102-92 

949 

Myrneusingli ... ... j 

■ . i 

83-81 

66-77 

23-75 

90-52 

776 

Uacca .. i 

69-22 

74-45 

25-37 

100-32 

1,14B 

Tippera ... ... 

m-92 

80-10 1 

28‘84 

108-94 

1,072 

iSoakhali (mainland only) , ; .... 

: 126-83 

76-73 

33-61 

UO-34 

1,202 

Bakarganj 

84-29 

69-61 

10-22 

7C-73 

762 
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The correlation between the 
cultivated area, double cropped 
area and rainfall is also illus¬ 
trated in diagram No. 9, and that 
between the gross area of the crops 
of a single year per cent, of the 
total area and the density of 
population in diagram No. 10. 
It is seen that the proportion of 
the total area which is cultivated 
increases with rainfall. The 
increase is however necessarily 
limited by the area required for 
habitation, communications, etc. 
In Mymensingh and Dacca, it is 
reduced by the forest area of the 
Madhupur jungle. In Tippera, 
and Noakhali, it would be greater 
but for the fact that the tanks are 
the only source of water-supply 
and a considerable area which 
might otherwise be available 
for agriculture is wasted in large 
unused tanks. Quite 5 per cent, 
of the whole area of Noakhali 
main.land is taken up by tanks 
and ditches and nearly 4 per cent, 
in Tippera. 


The extent of double cropping is decided upon various considerations. 
The valuable crops in Bengal are the summer crops, which are taken up about 
August, and the winter rice crop, which is taken up at the end of the year. 
Spring crops grown in the cold weather and taken up at the end of it are much 
less valuable. In order that a summer crop and a winter crop may be taken 
off the same land, the land must first of all be of a suitable level. It must not 
go under water more than a foot or so in September or the winter rice can¬ 
not be transplanted. Both crops will be good ones only if the former gets a 
good start and can be taken up early, and the latter does not get weather 
too dry for it after it has been transplanted. What is requisite, therefore, 
is not only a good rainfall in the middle of the rainy season, but also sufficient 
rain both early and late in the year. It is the rain coming in March, 
April and May, and again in September and October, that determines 
whether a summer crop and a winter crop can be taken off the same land. 
Whether a spring crop will also be taken, depends upon the whether the cul¬ 
tivator finds it worth while to put one down. Unless the winter rice has been 
taken up very late, one could be grown almost everywhere in Easteim Bengal. 
The following table shows the rainfall, early and late, in seven of the districts 
under examination and the proportion of the cultivated area which has 
summer, winter and spring crops:— 




Midnapore 
Eftjshahi 
Farid pur 
Mymensingh 
Tippera 

N oakhall (mainlancl) 
BakargaD} 


Rainfall 
March 
to May. 

Rainfall 

September 

and 

October. 

Rainfall 
total of 
these B 
months. 

8-63 

HIM 

19*95 

8'35 


21*87 

14‘66 


27*72 

17*116 


36-86 

17*84 


32*73 

19*06 

24*46 

43*52 

13*45 

17*73 

31*18 


Percentage op cuptitateb area 
(excluding orchards and gardens) 
POUND TO BEAR— 


Summer 

crops. 
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The close relationship between the figures in column 4, column 9 and 
colunni 10 is remarkable. The cultivators of Midna,pore nml lla,jsliaJii have to 
choose between summer or winter crops. The former pr.’elers wintei* rice and 
the latter summer rice and jute, because much of his hwui is t()(’> high a rid dra ins 
too early for the winter crop to be a good one. The cnltiva,tors of Ihiridpur 
and Tippera grow summer crops to a considerable extent and those of 
Mymensingh more so. They are able to get both summer arid winter crops 
from a certain area, but the Taridpur cultivator with only '27'7ti inches of 
rain in the five critical months is able to do so less often than they of Tipjjera 
and Mymensingh with 32-73 and 35*86 inches. That the MvinensintTh 
cultivator does no! do better than he of Tippera is due to tlie fact that he” 
grows a great deal of jute, and the business of retting it does not lea,ve him 
time to transplant, at that season, as much winter rice as he might with 
a good prospect of a successful crop. Only the IsToakhali cultivator is ahle' 
to put 45 per cent, of his land under a summer crop and sacrifice little of 
his winter rice. The Bakarganj cultivator with a simill rainfall in .Marcdi 
April and May sticks to his winter rice. The Faridpur cultivator ti’ies 'to 
recompense himself with a spring crop but it is not half as valuable a.si either 
a summer or winter crop. The Mymensingh cultivator puts down a sprinir 
crop on the land on which he had not time to tiy a winter c-rop. 

12. Density of population per square mile of cultivated area»“~~To 
return from this digression, it has been seen tba.t there is some ^'I'-hitionsIiip 
between the cultivated area and density of population. Tlie densitv ot 
population per square mile of cultivated area and Tier siumrc mile of the 
the gross crops of a single year in the eleven districts is a,s follows ' 


. lUlill (11 I III- Kl'OM 

Bankura (Sailar snbdmaion) 

Midnapore 
Nadia 
Rajshalii 
Jessore 
Faridpur 
Myniensiugh 
Dacca 
Tippera 

Noakhali (mainland) 

Bakarganj 

_le 

not quite . 

SrftnV wtow “SrTZr .- 

densitv is presented as flip uiimBo-P considera,bly Jess when 

crops of a single year but it i square mlie of tiie gross 

plete correlaton between densitv and^tb^^^^"'^ chaappeared, Jbefore a. com- 

can be established allowance mmtbe^':! dp p capacity of tlio soil 

crops and for differences in outtur^nfr dilferent. 

localities. ' ftuin per acre of the same crop in different. 

table gives the area under the various The following 

age of the total area of the di'gf.T-ipf._ stated in each ease as a percent- 


,, .OTA. wrnoH rH wixm* 

r ~~ .1 A 


Bloe. 


Other oereala 
and pulses. 


Banknra (Sadar 
subdivision). 

MjdDapUfei 

Nadia 

rajsliahi 


4 0 * 07 . 

56-24 
53’13 ' 
60-74 


Jute,' 


Sugarcane, 
urufi's and 

Baroottoa, 


3-37 

,2*4S 
" . 23-49 
8 68 


*04 

*39 

‘ 8*28 


*J9 

'34 

•66 

*83 


md 

vegetablea. 


•61 


fUjBiferJa, 
fotldar or ops 
and 

aitK'Bihuu'nua, 


1*98 


•87 

4’78 

2*86 


3*27 

6'41 

7*42 


Total eropa, 


4 6*2 6 

68*00 
ei’7» 
88*1 a 
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t 

' ARE.4. (ST.A.TED AS A PERCEN’TAGE OF TOTAL AREA) ^VUECH [S CROPPED fl'ITE— 

Total crops. 

Rice. 

i 

other cereals | 
and pulses. ! 

i 

Jute. 1 

Sugarcane, 
drugs and 
narcotica. 

Fruit and 
vegetables. 

Oil seeds, 
fodder crops 
and 

miscellaneous. 

Jessore 

65-41 1 

14-10 

1 

3-97 1 

1-97 

3-82 

4-64 

93-91 

Earidpur ... 

70-38 

ir55 

10-40 

'72 

4-90 

4-79 

102-92 

Myinensingh 

60-93 

4-54 

14-21 

■38 

1-39 

9-07 

90-52 

Dacca 

55 04 

15-81 

14-56 

•66 

7-14 

7-11 

100-32 

Tippera 

76-96 

7-34 

15-32 

•34 

4-43 

5'66 

108-94 

Noakliali (mainland) 

87-34 

4-70 

•2-76 

•07 

9-12 

6-35 

110-34 

Bakarganj 

65-06 

-2-91 

1-16 

■55 

7-78 

1-27 

79-73 


Before correlating density of population with total crop values, it will 
be interesting to discover the relationship between the density in the eleven 
districts under discussion and the total outturn of the food-crops which 
form the staple diet of the people. The bulk of it is rice. Other cereals 
and pulses, as the above table shows, always occupy a much smaller area 
and they are far less valuable. I propose to take their value at half the 
the value of the same area of rice in the same district. Experience has shown 
that to estimate the average outturn per acre of the rice crop is an exceedingly 
different matter, but the Settlement Officers of the districts have given their 
estimates, obtained partly by crop-cutting experiments, which however 
can prove very misleading, and partly from the opinions of the numerous 
officers who have been employed under them and have commonly had exper¬ 
ience of Settlement work in several districts. Even if these estimates are 
not accurate in the absolute, they may safely be accepted as showing the out¬ 
turn in one district relative to that in others, and in the present discussion 
use is made only of the relative outturn in the various districts. 

The following table shows the manner of arriving at the relative outturn 
of food-crops of different districts. In order to have some convenient stan¬ 
dard in terms of which to state the relative figures before correlating them 
with those for density of population, the figures for Midnapore have been 
taken as a standard (500) and the figures for other districts stated in similar 
terms:— 


-- 

Percentage area 
under rice plw 
half area under 
other cereals 
and pulses. 

Bice crops 
(maunds of 
paddy per 
acre). 

Column 2 
by eolumn 3. 

Outturn of 
food-grain 

Crops per square 
mile of total 
area (taking 
Midnapore 

600). 

Den.sity of 
population per 
square mile. 

Bankura (Sadar subdivision) ... 

41-8 

20 

836 

454 1 

361 

Midnapore 

57-5 

16 

920 

500 

528 

Nadia 

64*9 

15 

973 

529 

535 

Eajshahi 

64-1 

16 

1,026 

558 

569 

Jessore ... 

72-5 

17 

1,232 

670 

593 

Earidpur ... ... 

76-2 

18^ 

1,410 

766 

949 

Mymensingh 

63-2 

20 

1,264 

687 

776 

Dacca 

62-9 

20 

1,258 

683 

1,148 

Tippera 

79'6 

21 

1,672 

909 

1,027 

Noakhali (mainland) 

89*7 


2,023 

1,099 

1,202 

Bakarganj ... ... 

66-5 

22^ 

1,498 

813 

752 


4 A 
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The' correlation between the outturn of food-grains crops and density is illus¬ 
trated in diagram No. 11. 



If the food crops of Midnapore district were just sufficient to maintain it<« 

population, and the population of other districts were supported accordim^ 
to the same standard, then— * ‘ atcoraing 


24-6 per cent, of the foorl-crops of Bankura Sadar subdivision would he 


4-3 „ 
3-4 , 
16'2 „ 
and 14'3 „ 


>i II :i )i 


,, Nadia „ 
„ Eajshahi „ 
t, Jeasore „ 
„ Bakai'ganj „ 


nvnilalilo i’oi* o.Vjiorl. 


On the other hand 


P»ridp„r would i,a,6 to import H'7 pet oe„t. of ita »„p,,|joa. 
Mj-menaingh „ .. 

.. .. „ 86-9 .. 

Tippera ' ’ ’* ” 

and Noakbali .. o.c ” ” ” 


(mainland) 


I) )i » )) 


’> II II I) 


up th?dS*tLtsuS 7 to mate 

is responsible Jr some Cr S Tfihl f fi 

now be shown the rural area of Doccfl cii«triot, rikI as wift 

Bengal districts are able to export iute l^^istern 

to pay for such quantities of rfce as^are sufficient 

lugher standard than in Midnapore. ^ support the people at a, 

- ob.™ ,b. 

IS ffist to state the value of each other cron ^^implest procedure- 

thafc vexations in climate and fertility of iLa asBuming 

they affftctnVA j-n. r* y d the soil to affeot otbAi« awwio 


^ j' : <iujuscineii£ruresto allow • -(micxi as 

reduce them to a standard. K ^ 

^^d pulses IS taken to behalf the yalue of ^ 'value of "other cereals 

vegetables (the nrodnPA^A^^L^^i 
being the main iiAm a-pi7„™4__ tO ptodiice of betelnnt frardAMa 


—V., oilseeds and micjAAiior,^^ rq a,na narco- 

~ f by the “ to oTttr ¥^,1 T*’® ^“1*^ ea-’h 

rSuSLn’ which was mentionerif I”"® “ *he 

mile in “mmon denomination b? tafcino r P®'™Si'*>'Pb, and 

square ®‘?a<J«d,=ieweLin., Pei'^ltiare 


fi^re. 
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The following table gives the result of this calculation which is also illus¬ 
trated in diagram No. 12;— 



Relative crof values fer square mile reduced to a standard according to 
which the total for Midna'pore is 500. 



Rice. 

Obber cereal 
and pulse. 

Jute. 

Sugarcane, 
drugs and 
narcotics. 

Fruits and 
vegetables. 

Oil seeds 
and miscel¬ 
laneous. 

Total. 


Bankura (Sadar subdivision) 

404 

17 

1 

6 

12 

10 

450 

Midnapore ... 

455 

10 

8 

8 

6 

13 

500 

Nadia 

403 

84 

61 

14 

72 

24 

658 

Rajshabi ... ... ... 

591 

35 

167 

20 

38 

31 

782 

Jessore 

561 

60 

86 

53 

66 

20 

845 

Faridpur ... 

657 

54 

243 

20 

138 

22 

1,134 

Myrneusiugh 

615 

22 

359 

11 

29 

56 

1,082 

Dacca 

559 

80 

368 

20 

216 

36 

1,279 

Tippera 

805 

39 

406 

11 

140 

30 

1,431 

Noakhali (mainland) 

992 

27 

79 

2 

317 

36 

1,453 

Bakarganj 

740 

17 

1 

33 

19 

265 

I 

1,081 

J 


According to these figures, rice accounts for 91 per cent, of the total value 
of the produce of agriculture in Midnapore, 90 per cent, in Bankura Sadar 
subdivision, 75 per cent, in Rajshahi, 68 per cent. inBakarganj and Noakhali, 
66 per cent, in Jessore, 61 per cent, in Nadia, 58 per cent, in Baridpur, 57 per 
cent, in Mymensingh, 56 per cent, in Tippera and only 44 per cent, in Dacca. 
Jute accounts for 33 per cent, of the total value of agricultural produce in 
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Myrnensingli, 29 per cent, in Dacca, 28 per cent, in Tippera, 21 per cent, in 
Daridpur and. Rajslialii, 10 per cent, in Jessore, only 5 per cent., 8 per cent, 
and 2 per cent, in Noakhali, Bakarganj and Midnapore and. much less than 
1 per cent, in Bankura. Bakarganj, Noakhali, Dacca, haridpur and .Oip- 
pera owe much to the produce of their orchards and gardens, especially betel- 
nut plantations. This accounts for 24 per cent, of the total value of th,e’ pro¬ 
duce in Bakarganj, 22 per cent- in Noakhali, 17 per cent, in Dacca, 12 per cent, 
in Faridpur and 10 per cent, in Tippera. 

The correlation between the figures in the last column and density of 

population is illustrated in diagram 
No. 13, and it will be seen that it is 
a very close one. Properly, the 
discussion should not be carried fur¬ 
ther at this stage for the pressure of 
the population on the soil is relieved 
in each district to an extent cor¬ 
responding to that tO' wliich occup¬ 
ations independent of agriculture 
draw ofi a proportion of the popul¬ 
ation, It will be carried further in 
relation to the occupation of agricul¬ 
ture and the relative standard of 
wealth of the cultivating classes in 
the several districts in (dia])ter XII 
of this report. It is, however, 
possible to go one stej) further. 
The figures in tlic last column of 
the table above indicate that in the 
several districts their agricultural wealth, assisted by tlie return 
obtained in other occupations to an extent similar to the a.ssista,ncn which is 
given in Midnapore, would be sufficient to support on the M’idmipore siauidard 
a population as dense as that shown in the second column of the table below, 
in which the figures are presented alo.ng with those of the density obtained 
from the census statistics:— 




Denaltj of popula¬ 
tion supportablo 
on Midnaporo 
standard. 

Density of exist- 
in^r population. 

SupportiUjlo tn- 
urouHf) n.b 

Midmipoi'O 

atnudard. 

Bijnkura (Sadar subdivision) 

476 

361 

33 per cent. 

Midnapore 

528 

528 

0 per cent, 

Nadia 

695 

536 

,30 per cent. 

Eajsbabi 

826 

.569 

45 per cent. 

Jessore . ... 

889 

593 

60 per cent. 

Faridpur 

1,198 

949 

26 per cent. 

Myniensiugh 

1,143 

776 

47 per ooiit. 

Dacca ... 

1,351 

1,145 

18 per cent. 
47 per cent. 

Tippera... 

1,612 

1,027 

Noakhali (mainland) 

1,535 

1,202 

28 per cent. 

Bakarganj , 

1,142 

762 

62 per cent. 


The calculation which has given the figures in the last column involves large 
assumptions. It may, however, be taken to indicate that the pressure of the 
pre^nt popaiation on the soil is much greater in Midnapore than in the other 
n custncts and that in the districts follow Midnapore approxima- 

/Q Noakhali (mainland), Nadia, 

Jessore and Bakarganj. 
'l— quickly in Tippera and 
other districts in Bengal, there is still no indication 
Bakarcrfl^i on the goil has approaohed its limit. 

exteuqioTi if per cent, witliont allowing for further 

tionhas froTip dnwri S-undarbans. Jessore the aame. Its popula- 

its climate hnf census since X881, owing to the unhealthmess of 

Its Climate, but in the figures .of the' present deoadi there is indication of 
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improvement. Jessore and Bakarganj are the only two districts in Bengal 
whovse population did not increase less or decrease mo\’e in the decade 1911—21 
than in the decade 1901—11. Nadia and Bajshahi have, like Jessore been 
unhealthy districts for many j^ears, and to this they owe the fact that the popu¬ 
lation has been kept down well below the limit which the soil can bear. In 
Midnapore, there can be little margin and Dacca and Faridpur in Eastern 
Bengal must shortly reach the same condition. Noakhali, which has a con¬ 
siderable greater margin, has its islands to fall back on. Its population 
has been crowded into a smaller space than before by the erosion of the sea-face, 
and it shows signs of relieving the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivation of jute than formerly. 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts 
has shown how varying capacity of the soil, under climatic conditions varying 
from place to place, enables very different densities of population to find 
support in different parts of the Province, and how it is possible for a popula¬ 
tion over 1,000 persons to the square mile in parts of Eastern Bengal to go 
on increasing rapidly, while a population less than half as dense in rural 
district in Western Bengal remains stationary or decreuvses. With the pro¬ 
gress of civilization and the improvement of communications, the standard 
of living adjusts itself to variations from place to place in the capacity for 
production, whether in agriculture or industry. The standard of living 
maintained in agricultural populations in Europe seems to have been adjusted 
to a density not more than vsome 250 persons to the square mile. The surplus 
population is drawn off into other industrial and commercial enterprises and 
the standard of living among agriculturists maintained and even considerably 
improved. In India, a stage of civilization has not yet been reached at which 
such enterprise draws off even a small portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultural purposes. A stage has been reached in which the 
land available for cultivation is not sufficient to give full employment to a 
great multitude who see no occupation but agriculture to which they can turn 
their hands. The next stage threatens to be a long time before it is reached, 
and the time must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so large 
a proportion of those engaged in agriculture own substantial rights in the 
little plots they cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time 
comes to leave agriculture for another occupation. In Europe, the mainten¬ 
ance of the standard of living places a limit on the increase in the numbers who 
continue to support themselves by agricultui’e, but in India, this is not the 
case. An explanation of the fact that Eastern Bengal districts are able to. 
support their agricultural population at a higher standard of living than in 
Western Bengal, is sometimes sought in the higher proportion of aborigines* 
in the population of Western Bengal, aborigines whose backward civilization 
demands only a low standard of living. This explanation, however, does not 
go nearer to the root of the matter than the explanation of the low standard 
of living in India, compared with that in Europe in the backwardness of Indian 
civilization. The true explanation of the possibility of a higher standard of 
living among cultivators in Eastern than in Western Bengal districts is to be 
found in such an analysis of agricultural statistics which has just been 
given for eleven districts. 

15. Early accounts of the population. —The first census of Bengal was 
taken in the year 1872. Earlier than that date no attempt had been made on 
systematic lines to discover what the population actually was. The Marquis 
of Wellesley called for information regarding the population from the Collec¬ 
tors and Judges stationed in the districts in the year 1801, b*ut the returns 
were so imperfect and when they were made by those two descriptions of the 
officers so contradictory that no general conclusion could be drawn from them. 
An actual enumeration of the inhabitants of these Provinces or a calculation, 
founded on data promising a high degree of certainty is still a desideratum.. 
Nothing more has yet been produced than the estimates of ingenious men who 
differ considerably among themselves.'' The quotation is from the celebrated 
“Fifth Eeport' ’ of 1812. At the time when the report was written an attempt 
was being made by Dr. Francis Buchanan, who afterwards took the name of 
Hamilton, to carry out a statistical survey of the Province. It was never 
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finished, but during seven years from 1807-14, in which he worked in North 
Bengal and North Bihar, Buchanan arrived at results w^uch showed the 
population in those parts very much the same as it was counted in 1872. In 
the meantime, the only attempt to estimate the population was a very unsatis¬ 
factory one made bv the Eevenue Surveyors in each district as they dealt with 
it Their estimates based on the number of houses were often very low indeed 
compared with the census figures of 1872, and evp the Survey Officers them¬ 
selves appear to have placed but little confidence in them. One wrote I. feel 
persuaded no very correct returns can ever be obtained by a surveyor in a perpe¬ 
tually settled souhah such as Bengal. It must be the work of the police under 
the strict superintendence of active magistrates.’"’ Though no estimate of the 
population of the Province made before the Census of 1872 is worth quoting, 
the early official reports and the correspondence of th e East India Comp any ^s 
servants give a clear impression that in the early days of last century, the 
population was distributed in a manner very different from its distribution 
to-day. To-day the population is distributed over the whole area of the 
Province. The only waste spaces in the plains districts are the Sundarbans, 
the fringes of the hills in Jalpaiguri district and small patches on the borders 
of Chota Nagpur to the West. A hundred years ago there appear to have 
been stretches unbroken by cultivation for considerable distances in parts of 
every district. Cultivators could always migrate and often did so from one 
'pargana to another and had no difficulty in finding land which they could take 
up. The di.stinction between the cultivator’s rights as a ‘‘ Khodkast i*aiyat,” 
i.e.. in the estate in which his homestead stood, and as a Paikast raiyat,” 
ue,, in an estate in which he subsequently took up land, was in those days, a 
very important one. The landlords had some inducement to keep their tenant 
on their lands, and that there was always land to spare accounts for the fact 
that the customary rates of rents remained unchanged for long periods and the 
early Revenue Regulations make no provision for enhancement of rates of 
rent at all. In the days before the Paus Britannica was established cultiva¬ 
tors settled round the residence of a powerful prince who would be able to 
protect them, and for many years afterwards centres of popuhition, which 
had become so in those days of stress, remained. There were instances of 
military colonies which the Moghuls deliberately made centres of population 
by establishing soldiers as cultivators. One such was formed by the two 
parganas Dandra and Jugidia placed in the east of Noakhali district to forna 
a bulwark against the Arracanese. In the statistics of the Census of 1872, 
there is some evidence of the old established centres of population where 
cultivators had been able to live secure. Such centres were Vishnupur in 

Pnthiain Rajshahi, Rangpur, Thorla in Tippera 
and Chhagahiaiya in Noakhali, sheltered by the hills and under the protection 
of the Raja of Tippera. By 1872, however, the raids of the Marathas, the 
As^mese pd pe Maghs as well as the internecine strife among the nobles 
01 Bengal had been forgotten and the population had spread over the whole 
1 V ^ as it is to-day, so that the figures of the Census of 

onn"! few police stations under which the population was less than 

300 to the square mile. 


. Bate of 
' cenaaa. 

PopulaiioD. 

1 Inpreose 
{ percent.' 

1 

; Density. 

1881 

37,014,621 

6'7 

460 1 

1891 

39,805,527 

7'6 

484 

isoi 

42,881,359 

V, ■ '''7'7 / 

521 

1911 

46,305,170 

8'Q 

563 

1921 

47,692,462 


::vv.578 


. yariation of population,1872—1921. —The population of the area 

which now comprises Bengal was 
34,687,003 according to the &nsus of 
1872 and the density 422 persons per 
square mile. Changes in the total at 
subsequent enumerations up to 1921 are 
shown in the margin. Figures showing 
the percentage of increase in each decade 
and the density at each census in the 
several districts and States are to be found 
in Subsidiary Table III printed at the 
end of this chapter. The first census in 

of much nublic f carried out in the face 

P 1 n as to the ends towards which such a proceeding 
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aimed and its results are known not to have been as accurate as those of sub¬ 
sequent enumerations. This accounts for part of the' irregularity of the 
changes between 1872 and 1881, which the district figures show. 
There was, for example, an underestimate in Jessore and in Mymen-. 
singh which accounts for the large increase which these districts showed. 
The decreases between 1872 and 1881 in Burdwan, Birbhum and Hooghly were 
real decreases due to the outbreak of the “Burdwan Fever” epidemic. The 
decrease in Noakhali and the smallness of the increases in Bakarganj and 
Chittagong were the results of the disastrous cj^clone and storm wave which 
swept the coast and islands at the head of the Bay of Bengal in 1876. In the 
parts affected, the subsequent cholera epidemic, occasioned by the contamina¬ 
tion of the water-supplies with sea-water and the dead bodies of innumerable 
cattle that had been drowned, caused greater loss of life than the cyclone itself. 
Subsequent decades up to 1911 escaped a repetition on so large a scale of the 
calamities of the seventies of last century, but in the last decade the universal 
influenza epidemic has left a deeper mark on the population than any calamity 
for a century previously. The thirty years from 1881 to 1911 were a period 
of steady progress and the population of each district is shown by the census 
figures to have behaved much the same in the second and the third of the three 
decades as it had done in the first. The changes of density in different quarters 
in tbe Province are summed up as follows and illustrated in No. 14:— 


density at each Successive census . 
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Density op population. 



1872. 

I 

1881. 1 
1 

1891. j 

1 

1901. j 

1911. 

1021. 

West Bengal 

459 

1 

534 

j 

555 

1 

595 j 

6U 

581 

Central Bengal 

; 425 ; 

470 

1 

489 

515 1 

541 

543 

North Bengal 

1 422 

444 

463 

489 

1 

£28 

538 

East Bengal 

362 

405 

463 

1 513 

577 

625 

Dacca Dividon 

511 

5S6 

662 

j 726 

S09 

866 

ChiiLagOng Division 

2D8 

\ 

309 

383 

( 

; 410 

\ 

467 

512 


The “ Burdwan Fever ” epidemic which lasted well into the eighties of 
the last'Century and again the calamities of the last decade have resulted in 
the population of West Bengal, but for the increases in its industrial areas, 
being much the same now as in 1872. The districts worst affected by the 
earlier epidemic made, however, a rapid recovery in the decade 1891—1901, 
and may do the same again. Central Bengal has gained nothing smce 1872, 
except through the industrial development in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
and the extension of cultivation into the Sunderbans in the south of the 24- 
Parganas and Khulna. In North Bengal, the population has grown 
steadily, although slowly and unequally from district to district. In Eastern 
Bengal, on the other hand, it has grown very rapidly. The districts on-the 
sea-face between 1881 and 1891 doubled the increase "which the figures of sub¬ 
sequent enumerations showed to be the normal ones with them, and in this 
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part of the Province the increase since 1872 has been nO' less than 72 -4 per 

cent, in 49 years. ‘ . .r. i ^ 

17. Persons per acre and proximity in yards. —To some readers, a state¬ 
ment of the density of population of the Province at successive enumerations as 
the number of acres per person instead of persons per square rnile may give 
a clearer conception of its meaning. The figures are given below together with 
others which refer to the distance which would separate each individual 
inhabitant from the next if all were stationed at equal whole 

face of the country, and corresponding figures for England and W ales. 



Date of census. 


j Persons 

PER square 
MI1.E. 

ACRES PER l‘EIlSON. 

■ 

PltO-’CIMITt IN YARDS, 


j Bengal, j 

1 1 

I Enstlaiwl and 
j Wales. 

Benghl. 

HuKland ujid 
Walts. 

Bengal. 

ICnglniid nnil 
Wales. 

1872 

... 



422 

.389 (1871) 

1-52 

1-64 

1 

91) 

1881 

. 4 . 

... 

i 

450 : 

445 

1'42 

V44 

' 90 

90 

1891 

... 


... 

484 

497 

1-32 

1-29 

1 H7 

1 

85 

1901 

... 


1 

521 : 

558 

1-23 

ri5 

i 

84 

81 

1911 

... 

-4 4 

••• 

563 

618 

1-14 

l-()4 

81 

76 

1921 

... 

... 

... 

579 

649 

rii 

0-99 

79 

74 

1 


The number of acres per person and their proximity in yards in Dacca 
district wdth the highest density of any district are-56 acres and 56 yards. 
The corresponding figures for Bankura (Sadar subdivision) are 1-77 acres 
per person and proximity 100 yards. The figures mentioned in this para¬ 
graph are illustrated in diagram No. 15. 



£ 1 median of population. —The median of the area 

A point such that straight lines drawn north and south and east 

and w^t through it, each divide the Province into two parts equal in area^ 
rnhsaboutamdesouthuf^t^^^ point of Nadia, Earidpnr and 

median of population’^ in 1872 lay some 16 miles 
^ latitudes north of it bore a population 

south of it. In 

hi^h a Eastern Bengal had as 

rhittncrni?^ of Westerh, the large almost uninliabi- 

in Tracts and^ripura State so reduced the average density 

far wel^aq to throw the "^median of population’’ almost as 

tion” haq Wn ^^06 1872, the median of popula- 

wn slightly northwards,, some, four miles inc half a century^ 
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but it has moved much further eastwards, some 16 miles, on account of the 
much more rapid increase of population to the east than to the west. The 
line of latitude through the median of area divides Eastern Bengal about 
equally. The motion of the population median northwards is to be put down 
to the relatively greater increase in North Bengal than in West Bengal, all 
but a small portion of which lies south of the median line of latitude. The 
following figures give the positions of the “ median of population” at each 
successive census relative to the median of area;— 



1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


11’21 miles W. 11'51 miles S. 


7‘25 miles W. 8'88 miles S. 


4'32 miles W. 9'44 miles S. 


2'93 miles W. 8'75 miles S. 


'84 miles E. 8‘09 miles S. 


4'74 miles E. 7'37 miles S. 


The large vacant spaces in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura 
State lying in the extreme east, while the heaviest populated parts of Eastern 
Bengal lie much nearer the median of area, have the effect of throwing the 
“ centre of population” somewhat further west than the ” median,” but the 
motion of the '' centre of population” appears to conform closely to that of 
the ” median” and an independent discussion of it would therefore be of little 
value. ^ The movement of both ” median” and "'centre of population” east¬ 
wards is, as the figures regarding birth-place and migration to be discussed in 
chapter III of this Report will show, due to growth of natural population 
and not to the migration eastwards. The effect of migration apart from 
increase in natural population would tend to move both "median” and 
“centre of population” westward instead of eastward, for though emigrants 
from Eastern Bengal to Calcutta and the industrial area in its neighbour¬ 
hood are comparatively very few, this area as well as rural areas in Western 
and Northern Bengal, receive a stream of emigrants from Bihar and Orissa 
and the ETnited Provinces. This stream does not flow on into Eastern Bengal 
and the area in longitudes east of the median hardly profits by it at all. 

19. Administrative units in Eastern Bengal have now outgrown those 
of Western Bengal. —The effect of the continued movement of the centre of 
the population eastward upon the relative size of the administrative units in 
the several quarters of the Province is worthy of examination. The forma¬ 
tion of districts took place somewhat haphazard immediately after the 
famous proclamation of the 11th of May 1772, in which the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company published its determination “to stand forth as 
Dewan and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves 
the entire care and management of the revenue.” The Quinquennial Settle¬ 
ment followed and after its term, short-term settlements of the revenue up 
tiU the time of the Permanent "Settlement. During this time, there were 
numerous changes in jurisdiction, estates being transferred from one district 
to another and in some instances new districts being formed. But, generally 
speakingthe districts had by 1792 crystallised into much the same form as 
they retain to the present day. Districts were formed for the purpose of 
revenue administration, and changes made only upon considerations of con¬ 
venience in carrying it out. Changes made after 1792 were made more 
deliberately and other considerations were entertained in making them. 
Before 1872 all had been surveyed and their boundaries adjusted and 
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defined. Parts of two adjoining or interlocked estates paying revenue to 
different Collect orates were no longer necessarily in two different uistiicts 
for purposes of general administration, Tlie boundary between one district 
and tbe next had become a continuous line. Still, as there had been no census, 
the administrative units could not be said to have been adjusted in reference 
to the population. The population of districts as well as of the smaller 
administrative units, subdivisions and police-stations was shown ^ by the 
Census of 1872 to be very unequal, and in the next decade much adjustment 
of boundaries was carried out. In 1872, Eurdwan division was as it is now, 
except that Howrah was not separated:from Hooghly, although it had a 
Magistrate of its own. The Presidency division did not include Murshida- 
bad, and Khulna had not yet become a separate;district. Eajshahi division 
included Murshidabad, but Jalpai^uri and Darjeeling belonged to a separate 
Cooch Behar division. Dacca division included Sylhet and Cacliar but 
Chittagong division was as it is now. After the census, Murshidabad was 
transferred to the Presidency division . from the Rajshahi division, which 
also lost Malda but absorbed the Cooch Behar Division which had had only 
1,045,942 inhabitants in 1872 more than half of whom lived in Cooch Behar 
State, and Sylhet and Cachar were excluded from the Dacca Division, so 
that the administrative divisions took the form they still retain except that 
Malda was placed in North Bihar. Chittagong Division was very much 
smaller than the others but after the adjustment, the population of each of 
the other four divisions was very nearly Oqual. • • 

The following are the figures according to the Census of 1872 after the 
adjustments had been made, compared with the figures for the population of 
each division in 1921:—. 


Division | 

1872. 

1S>2]. 

Burdvan 

7,286,957 

8,050,642 

Presidency ... ... ... 

7.899,090 

9,401,395 

Rajshahi 

7,377,051 

10,345 ()64 

i 

Dacca 

7,592,932 

12,823,311 

Chittagong ... ... ... ... 

3,444,874^ 

i 

6,000,524 


After the Census of 1872, Madaripur subdivision was transferred from 
Bakarganj to Faridpur and this left the population of the 24-Parganas and 
Jessoie togeN^r larger than that or any other two adjoining districts in the 
X lovince. Khulna district was carved out of these two, and certain smaller 
changes were made in other places. No new district has since been formed, 
except that the Magistrate of Howrah has recently become Gollector of a 

V 3 formed after the 

wifL -rlwo adjustments made 

Census of 1872, the following were the figures for the 

?a?b district, subdivision and police-station in 

'f°r Darjeeling 



Average district ' 
population. 

Average aubdiviaional 
popiilation. 

Average population under 
• & police-station. 

ffiiTdTvaii division 

f • • • 1 

1,214,493 : 

' ■-428:,645-' -i 

93,415 

Presidency division 

1,357,250 

■ 345,913 

68,542 

RajsliaM division 

1,136,966 

552;565^'''^'-: 

104,106 

Dacca division 

1,898,233 » 


'"432-731 ■ 

Chittagong ^vision , 

, 1,1,%7,56 

482,038 

102,250 
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After tlie Census of 1881, the Sundarban subdivision in the 24-Parganas, 
Baruipur by name, ceased to have separate existence and Thakurgaon sub¬ 
division in Dinajpur district was formed, both arrangements tending towards 
equalization of the average subdivisional population. That it remained 
high in Raishahi division was partly counterbalanced by the fact that some 
of the districts were very small. 

The corresponding figures according to the Census of 1921, may be con¬ 
trasted with those which have just been given:— 



i 

Average district 
populatiou. 

Average subdivisional 

1 population. 

Population under the 
average police-station. 

Burdwan 

1,341,774 

473,567 

58,764 

Presidency 

1,710,709 

427,677 

58,242 

Rajshahi 

1,437,559 

628,932 

67,995* 

Dacca 

1 

3,209,328 

755,136 

89,139 

Chittagong ... ... ’ 

1,942,427 

I 

832,469 

105,950* 


The comparison indicates very plainly how the arrangement of districts 
and subdivisions has become out of date. The population of those units in 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions has far outgrown those in the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions. After the Census of 1872,/’ the average population 
under a police-station in Dacca division was considerably above the average 
for the Province, while m Burdwan division it was a little, and in the Presi¬ 
dency division, considerably below the average. This inequality was some¬ 
what removed by the fact that a number of ‘^Outposts’^ were located in East¬ 
ern Bengal, The difference between the population under the average 
police-station in the East and that in the West, is as great now as that 
between the average subdivisional population on the east and the west. 
There are, of course, other considerations besides the number of the popula¬ 
tion which determine the most suitable extent of jurisdiction of a police- 
station. The figures here given are intended only to indicate how, in 
the making of present arrangements, the phenomenal increase of population 
in Eastern Bengal seems to a considerable extent to have passed unnoticed. 

20. Variation of population since 1911. —Between 1911 and 1921, the 
population of Bengal increased by 1,287, 292, 2*8 per cent, of the population 
in 1911, but this increase was not by any means spread evenly over the whole 
Province. The population of Western and Central Bengal lias seriously 


These figures differ from those appearing in diagram-Xo. 5 because here the hill districts are excluded. 
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declined except in the inimediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. That of North- 
ern Bengal has increased by 2 per cent, while that of Eastern Bengal has 
increased by 8 per cent. The map in diagram No. 17 and diagram No. 18 
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districts in which there has not been much change: Pabna —2-7 per cent.,, 
Malda — 1 *8 per cent., Jessore — 1-2 per cent., Hooghly — 0 *9 per cent., Gooch 
Behar — 0*1 per cent., Bajshahi + 0*6 per cent., Dinajpur +1 *0 per cent., and 
Calcutta City (the suburbs excluded) +1 *3 per cent. Next come nine districts 
with an increase greater than the average for the Province, 2-8 per cent., but 
less than 7 per cent., Jalpaiguri 3‘7 per cent., Paridpur 4*8 per cent., Pangpur 
5;1 per cent., Howrah 5;7 per cent., Darjeeling 6;5 per cent., Bogra 6;6 per 
cent., Klhulna 6*7 per cent., Chittagong 6*9 per cent, and Mymensingh 6-9 
per cent. In six districts the increase has been 8 per cent, and over: the 
24-Parganas 8:0 per cent., Bakarganj 8*2 per cent., Dacca 8-3 per cent., 
Tippera 9;7 per cent., the Chittagong Hill Tracts 12-6 per cent., Noakhali 
13*0 per cent, and Tripura State 32:6 per cent. The six districts in the 
first group all adjoin and lie to the west of the Province. So at the opposite 
side do the five with the greatesfi increase. Those situated down the centre 
in a line from north to south are those in which changes have been less pro¬ 
nounced. Different parts, however, of the same district have often been 
very differently affected, and a clearer impression of extreme variations which 
have taken place in the different quarters of the Province is to be obtained 
from the map in diagram No. 19 than from figures given district by district 
and the map in diagram No. 17. Decrease of population has been greatest 



over a strip of country running from north to south in Western Bengal and 
lying just east of the line marking the transition from the new alluvial soil 
of the Delta to the undulating laterite formation to the west of it. Yishnu- 
pur subdivision of Bankura lost 16*1 per cent. The adjoining parts of 
Burdwan district and of Arambagh subdivision in Hooghly district suffered 
only somewhat less heavily, as did the edge of the plains in Asansol subdivi¬ 
sion, the northernmost part of Katwa subdivision and a strip running 
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north and south through Midnapore district from the borders of Hooghly 
Xost to the borders of Balasore. The decrease is less marked and mop 
evilly distributed in Birbhiun. It has often been pticed elpwhere that the 
change of formation from plains to foot hills niarks an unhealthy country 
alone?the foot of the Himalayas from Jalpaiguri to Gharwal, m Assam, at 
the edge of the Barind in Dinajpur and Malda, and even as far away as m 
East Africa. Another area of extreme decrease in populapn coprs the 
centre and south-east of Nadia and the centre and east of Murshidabad. 
Decrease, somewhat less marked but still over 7 per cenp spreps ovm 
nearly all of Nadia and over the western part of Jessore. brenerally speak¬ 
ing the part of Bengal where the population has gone down during the decade 
covers the v^'hole of the Burdwan division and the northern half of 
Presidency division with some relief following the course of the Hooghly 
but diminishing as its upper waters are reached. The area of this relief 
does not by any means coincide with the industrial area of which Calcutta, is 
the centre, but extends much further both up and down the river and inland 
into purely rural areas. There is a notable focus of increasing population in 
the Bogra district and one of greater importance affecting Noakhali and 
Tippera districts and the eastern half of Dacca. The greatest increase here 
follows the Meghna river, being more on the east bank in its lower waters 
and more on the west bank higher up its course. The increase in this locality 
has taken place where the density is already over 1,000 persons to the square 
mile. Extreme increases elsewhere in Bengal, in the eastern parts 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts, in the north-east of Mymensingh and 
in the south of Bakarganj extending into Khulna, in the Sundarban area in 
the 24-Parganas and in the hill tracts to the east, have taken place in areas 
which are still under process of development. 


cen- 


2.1. Conditions in 1911—^21, —Though the first four years of the 
tury had been good years, between 1905 to 1908 crops were not good and 
mdiealthy conditions prevailed. There was, however, a great improvement 
in 1909 and 1910, and BengaPentered upon the decade 1911—21 in prosperity. 
The price of food-grains were then considered high, but they stood much 
higher during most of the decade and it was only for a short period in the 
beginning of 1918 that they touched so low a level again. The years 1911 
and 1912 were, free from serious calamities, although in both, floods caused 
some damage to the crops in the Sadar subdivision of Birbhum and in 1911, in 
parts of Tippera and Noakhali, while in 1912, bad weather and the appear¬ 
ance of insect-pests spoiled some in Bakarganj. Crops elsewhere were good 
and these were healthy years generally, the beginning of a noticeable relief 
from malaria being apparent in Jessore which had been suffering very much 
in the previous decade, and to some extent also in Kajshahi. These two 
years were, however, not years of prosperity for the jhum cultivators in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and a tendency appeared towards migration into 
Tippera State and the Lushai Hills, which has gone on with some remissions 
ever since. In June 1912, the Cumti embankment near Comilla was breach- 
ed and much damage done to crops in a limited area. The plains of Bengal, 
umike other parts of India, are in no danger of famine caused by drought. 
The monsoomnever fails to lay its rice-fields under water at the usual season. 
1 Western Bengal that rise undulating from the dead 

level oi the Delta that may suffer seriously from, the want of rain. Calamity 
crops elsewhere comes more often by sudden and disastrous floods than 
through lack of water , and the repetition of damage by floods seems rather to 
have m^ased than dimunshed since a record of such occurrences has been 
aS otearmg of foreste m the tills of Chota Nagpur and in Oaohar 

rainwater after a heavy fall 
rT A Damodar, Ajay and other rivers in 

West Bengal and Ae M^hna, Gumti and S'eni rivers to the east debouch 

to 7® ?™fiaed between artificial embankments designed 

streams gradually raise their 

rtron^m^h to tme embankments high and 

^ ^ ^ P fleeted the cotmtry behmd them when they were 
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first raised are no longer capable of doing so. The expense of their upkeep, 
moreover, is much greater than in former days, and, where they are maim 
tained by private landlords, the latter have not the same inducements to 
spend money on them as they had when undeveloped land was easy to find, 
and, if they did not protect their tenants behind the embankments, those 
tenants would relinquish their holdings and go elsewhere. 

22 . Damodar floods of August 1913. —A disastrous flood came down 
the Damodar river in August 1913, topped the banks, breached the embank¬ 
ments and spread over a large area on either side. A certain amount of 
damage was done to the villages on the right bank of the river but this was 
small in comparison with the destruction caused on the left bank. The water 
poured through numerous breaches in the left embankment and spread over 
large tracts in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah. The 
Darkeswar, Selai, Bupnarain and other rivers were also in flood and large 
tracts in Ghatal and Contai subdivision of Midnapore district were under 
water. The death roll was not very heavy, nor did the destruction of the 
nrop then on the land tell so heavily on the people as the loss of their cattle 
and the collapse of their houses. In other parts of Bengal, the year was 
somewhat less favourable from an agricultural point of view than the two 
which preceded it and floods did some damage to summer crops in the north 
■of Tippera and in Eeni subdivision of Noakhali. 

23. Fall in the price of jute in 1914. —In 1914, the war broke out. Its 
only immediate effect upon Bengal was the sudden fall in the price of jute. 
The harvest was just ready, but the mills and the export firms were afraid 
to buy and almost the whole loss was thus thrown on the cultivator. That it 
•caused hardship and not disaster to him is to be explained by the fact that he 
did not depend on the proceeds of the sale of jute to buy food, of which he had 
sufficient from his own land, and that he had not yet adjusted his domestic 
economy to the high prices which jute had been fetching, but had used much 
of the money he had got for it to spend on such modern luxuries as a corrugat¬ 
ed iron roof to his house and on extravagant expenditure upon ceremonial 
occasions. His loss caused a shortage of ready money, but not, ordinarily, 
a shortage of the necessities of life. As far as agricultural conditions were 
eoncerned, 1914 was a good year as it was also a healthy one, though the 
price of food-grains remained what it had been at the end of 1913. That 
there was considerable relief from malaria in many parts may have been due 
to the scouring of the country by the floods of the year before. In 1915, the 
rainfall was deficient and badly distributed especially in Western and Central 
Bengal, while floods ruined the winter rice-crops in Brahmanbaria subdivi¬ 
sion in Tippera, and in parts of Kishoreganj subdivision in Mymensingh. 

24. The Bankura famine of 1915-16. —There was so serious a failure of 
orops in Bankura that, before the middle of 1916, a famine was declared and 
famine conditions had prevailed for several months previously. Relief 
works, the largest of which was the re-excavation of the old irrigation chan¬ 
nel known as the Subhankari Danra, were opened, and loans advanced under 
the Agricultural Loans Act, but this was not sufficient and much was expend¬ 
ed both from Government funds and funds subscribed by public charity in 
gratuitous relief. The Bankura-Damodar Light Railway, which was under 
•construction, also gave employment to many cultivators and 4,500 Bankura 
people were recruited for the tea gardens in Assam against less than 200 in 
the year before. In the year 1915-16, no less than Rs. 15,75,000 were 
advanced in the Province as agricultural loans, only Rs. 2,75,000 of which 
went to Bankura, while Rs. 9,50,000 went to Tippera, considerably over 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Mymensingh and Rs. 75,000 to Noakhali. There was 
•great distress as the result of the floods in Brahmanbaria where Rs. 90,000 
were spent in gratuitous relief, but the demand for agricultural loans came 
from localities in many districts which had suffered no loss to their crops at 
all. False cries of famine were raised in Noakhali, Dacca and elsewhere. 
The money-lenders who had advanced money in 1914 on the jute crop and 
failed to get it back when the fall in the price of jute occurred, 
had raised their rates of interest and demanded better security after this 
experience. There was a shortage of money in such localities but no shortage 
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of food-supplies. Famine conditions continued in Bankura until the winter 
harvest of 1916 and more than Bs. 5,50„000 were advanced as agricultural 
loans in the district in the year 1916-17. In the s^mer of 1916, floods on the 
Aiay, Hinglo and Damodar caused damage in the Sadar subdivision of ir- 
bhum and in the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions of Burdwan, but the repairs 

that had been made to the Damodar embankment after the floods ot IJld 

saved much further damage. The Gumti embankinent in Tippera was again 
breached and there were floods in Feni subdivision in Noakhali. h locms alsO' 
did damage in Eastern parts of Jessore and Khulna, round Kendua in 
Mvmensingh and Patuakhali in Bakarganj. The price of jute, which had 
fallen by 60 per cent, on the declaration of war, rose considerably in 1916 
and the harvest of 1917 fetched almost pre-war prices. 

25. Large profits made by jute milts.—To compensate for the loss oF 
the export trade to enemy countries came the. great demand for jute for sand¬ 
bags. It was the mills round Calcutta that were able to take the greatest 
advantage of the requirements of the allied nations in this matter, yvorking 
at highest pressure, undisturbed by the proximity of actual hostilities and 
demands by military authorities on their labour as in Europe, and taking 
advantage of the high prices paid for their produce which were determined 
by the increased cost of production at Dundee, the lute mills were able tn 
make enormous profits so long as the war lasted. They^ had succeeded in 
throwing their losses on the cultivators of jute at the beginning of the war, 
and owing to the fact that in the later stages the demand w^as rather for the 
finished article than for raw jute they were able to keep for themselves a lion’s 
share of the grains that accrued. It might have been expected that the coal¬ 
mining industry would have reaped at least as good a harvest as the jute 
industry, since for the time being it enjoyed a monopoly in eastern parts 
besides receiving increased demands from Indian industries. It suffered, 
however, especially in the later stages of the war, very seriously from the 
shortage of wagons on the railways. 

26. Increase of Japanese trade and its subsequent decrease. —^When the 
war cut off supplies of cheap glass and metal utensils, buttons, etc. , which 
had come from Germany and Austria and most of the supply of matches 
which had come from Sweden, it was Japan that took advantage of the 
situation. Pioneer concerns in Bengal, such as the comb and button factory 
at Jessore and a match factory near Brahmanbaria, were unable to compete 
with the cheapness of the imports from Japan and trade between Calcutta 
and Japan expanded enormously. But the Japanese over-reached them- 
selxes. Not only were they often crooked in their dealings, but the articles* 
they ppphed were of so very inferior quality and of such bad workmanship 
tnat it was easy to prophesy what is actually taking place, that as soon as 
supplies of better quality gnight be. available the Japanese trade would 
dwindie as fast as it has grown. 

27. Rise in prices from the middle of 1918.— The year 1917, for Bengal, 
was a year without trouble. Crops were satisfactory although it was a ^ry 
year, and the prices of rice after the winter harvest fell to their level in the- 
begi^g of 1911, but such conditions were not to last long. The real effects 

realized. They rose rapidly from the. 
wenfon Pf I>rice, of rice doubled itself in 12 nlonths and 

S rois ‘ Inghesthimt reached in September 1019. The harvest 

risF^^As InT ““■ but At had only been a contributory cause to the 

suffer^ were not the , cultivators, who profited 
^ the middle classes who depend 

F® salt and kerosene oil aflfeoted. 

culminated in 

S“4"grerfhards$. ^^^® ““«le classes had no compensation and 

mfln^Iid^c“aOTear^^®“Th7^“ ^® in Jply 1818 , the 

and d^S ® to have appeared first 

e very great damage in Europe, afld to have touched ahWt everv 
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-other quarter of the globe before reaching India. Something of the effect of 
the outbreak in Bengal may be gauged from the following figures which 
show the number of deaths recorded month by month from September 1918 to 
March 1919, against the corresponding figures for the same season a year 
•earlier:— 


September 

1917 ... 

81,425 

September 

1918 ... 

110,461 

October 

1917 ... 

104,784 

October 

1918 ... 

170,880 

November 

1917 ... 

122,038 

November 

1918 ... 

264,177 

December 

1917 ... 

161,593 

December 

1918 ... 

330,427 

January 

1918 ... 

136,572 

January 

1919 ... 

198,814 

February 

1918 ... 

101,787 

February 

1919 ... 

147,042 

March 

1918 ... 

100,844 

MavcK 

1919 ... 

160,258 


Total ... 809,043 Total ... 1,38^,089 

The difference is not far short oi 575,000. How many of these reported 
deaths were due to influenza is not known for they were returned as due to 
‘fever,” the diagnosis commonly adopted by the villager in all cases in 
which there are febrile symptoms and he cannot at once recognise small¬ 
pox or plague. The following account of the outbreak in tw'o parts is taken 
from the Reports of Sanitary Commissioner for 1918 and 1919. The first 
extract is as follows:— 

The outstanding feature of the Sanitaiy historj* of the year was the outbreak of 
“the influenza which, during the latter half of the year, swept from end to end of this 
Province in two distinct epidemic waves. There is little question that these visita¬ 
tions were responsible for the fact that the mortality during 1918 exceeded the average 
of the previous five years by 391,280 and totalled no less than 539,822 deaths more than 
in 191T. Pandemics of influenza have devastated every part of the world on at least 
five occasions during the past hundred years, but none of them have affected ^fhis 
•country as seriously as the recent outbreak which spread with extraordinary rapidity 
owing to the greatly improved communications; and owing probably to the fact that 
its appearance coincided with a time of scarcity and high prices of food-stuffs, the result 
of a partial failure of the harvest over a large area, exhibited a virulence far beyond 
that shown b 3 =' the disease on former occasions. 

The first intimation of the disease in Bengal was received in June about the 
same time as its appearance was reported in Bombay and many other parts of India. 
It was recognised almost simultaneously in Calcutta and a number of other towns in 
the 21-ParganaSj including Baranagore, Barrackpore, Naihati and Bhatpara, also in 
parts of Howrah, at Ranaghat in Nadia, and in some other places as distant as 
Pabna, Malda, Dinajpnr and Noakhali. And so rapidly did the infection spread that 
before the end of July it had appeared in epidemic form in every district in the Pro- 
wince wiih the exception of Banknra and Bakarganj which were not attacked until 
August. Places situated on the main railway and steamer routes were first attacked, 
nud employees at the docks, on the railway and in the postal services, and traders 
were the earliest victims. Calcutta appears to have been the main disseminating 
•centre for the disease and the extraordinary rapidity of its spi’ead is ^undoubtedly 
■due to the relatively excellent railway communications of the Province which now have 
brought all the more important trading centres within 24 hours of the metropolis. 
This accounts for the fact, that in scores of towns and villages the earliest recognized 
cases occurred amongst persons returned from Calcutta who brought the disease with 
them and from whoni it spread by personal contact to their relations and others, 
passing in this way rapidly throughout the country. In many instances, the cases 
which introduced the infection into a locality was clearly recognized. For, example, 
the first case in EZhnlna Jail was a prisoner from Karachi, and in Kaligram in Malda 
a teacher in tb.e Xiocal High School brought the disease with him from Calcutta. At 
Jiti Tea Estate in the Jalpaignri district, infection was introduced by some shop¬ 
keepers, and at Chenmari, the Doctor Babu brought the infection from a neighbouring 
garden to which he had gone to attend a delivery case. Marwari traders and other shop¬ 
keepers were often responsible for introducing the disease into many localities. The 
first epidemic outbreak, which lasted about six weeks, was characterized hy the rapidity 
with which it spread, the large number .attacked, the mildness of the disease, the absence 
of complications and the fact that it was chiefly confined to towns. This outbreak 
subsid^ about the middle of August and for abo^ut a month the disease seemed to 
have disappeared. But in the middle of September, there was a recrudescence and a 
second epidemic wave passed over the Province,^ which, although not a quite as wide¬ 
spread as the fi,rst one, was infinitely more serious, being characterized hy the great 
■frequency of dangerous respiratory and other complications which resulted in many 
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IT n-n this occasion villages were more severely 

IffeStirn tie towns There is little exact information regarding tie case mortality, 
to iaxe | P« 

STwti dufto tie freq^^ complications, involving either the respira- 

talitj was JO i ^ svstem What the actual mortality from inhueima 

wirril’lm^oStoto^^a;!”^ amounted to a total of from 350,000 

to 400,000 deaths during the year. 


Judging hy 


Hooghly 

Chittagong 

Bard wan 

Darjeeling 

Banfenra 

Jalpaiguri 

Nadia 

Noakhali 

Calcutta 

Midnapore 

Birbhum 

Marehidabad 

Bogra 

Khulna 

Tippera 

‘il-Parganas 

Mymensingb 

Eowrab_ 

Eajshahi 

Eangpnr 

Dacca 

Dinajpur 

Bafcargan] 

Halda 

U'aridpur 

Pabna 

JesEore 


Excess fleath-rate 
from July to 
November per 
1 , 000 . 

11-3 

n-2 

11-0 

10-4 

1C-0 

5- 0 
7-9 

7- 9 
7‘4 

6- 4 
6-9 

5 - 3 

6 - 2 
4-4 
4-4 
4-2 
4-0 
3-7 
.3'4 
3-2 

8- 2 
2-7 
2-0 
1-4 
0-6 
( 1-2 
01 


the mortality returns, the incidence and intensity of the disease up to. 

the end of Novemher showed very great 
variations in different parts of tlie Pro¬ 
vince: Burdwan, Bankura and Hooghly 
di8trict.s in the Burdwan division; Bar- 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri in the Raj.shahi 
division; and Chittagong in the Chitta¬ 
gong division suffering very severely, 
the total increase of mortality during 
the five months July to ISfovemher, over 
the average of the previous five years 
approximating to 10 per 1,000. The 
table in the margin give.s the excess 
mortality during the period mentioned 
for all districts arranged in the order of 
precedence. 

It will he seen from the table that, taken as a whole, the Burdwan division suilcp'.d 
most severely, the Chittagong division coming next, followed hy the Presidonejr divi¬ 
sion. The Eajshahi division with the exception of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri district 
suffered much less than the three just mentioned and the Dacca division also escaped 
fairly lightly. Certain districts appear to have been hardly affected at all. Por examjde,, 
the mortality in Pabna and Faridpur was very little in excess of the normal, whilst 
in Jessore district it was even lower than the average. Turning to thci towns wo find 
a similar variation in intensity. The greatest excess mortality during the five months 
referred to occurred at Eamjihanpur in the Midnapore district, hut strangely enough 
the Chairman of that municipality expressly states that the town entirely escaped tire 
epidemic of influenza and yscrib©s_ the high death-rate to malaria. But Ehirpai and 
Chandrakona which are situated in the same district returned excess cleath-ratos of 
19-8 and 13T, respectively, during the x>eriod of July to Hovemher. Among other 
towns which suffered severely may he mentioned Asansol (13-6), Soimmukhi" (20 *8), 
Aramhagh (14’2), Chakdah (13*0), Kurseong (15-7) and'Sherpur (16 T). A number 
of towns suffered very lightly indeed or appeared to have escaped almost altogethei’. 
Among these may he mentioned Birnagar in the ISTadia district, which showed no 
increase of mortality, Jangipur in Murshidahad, which reported a death-rate little below 
the average, and Tangail in which the mortality from July to Noveml>6r was 3 ;3 below 
the normal. Hot only did certain localities suffer far more severely than others whilst 
some entirely escaped the disease, but the iucidence of the disease also varied very 
greatly among different classesm_f the population. In general, females suffered more 
severely than males, whereas children under 10 and old people suffered less severely 
than young adults, Certain special classes were less affected. In several instances 
it was noticed that sweepers did not suffer, and it was assumed that'they escaped owing 
to the fact that oihCT com m u n ities are careful to avoid contact with them. In many 
cases it Tras repeated also that fishermen and boatmen were almost immune to the 
disease. to the sudden onset and rapid spread of the epidemic, little could he 

done to check the ravages of the disease, and in the face of such a' widespread outbreak 
bo 1 medical and samta^ organizations were powerless even to attempt measures ade- 

knowledge and of'any real specific against 
the disease rendered efficient general treatment impossible; and although a Hat of 

f ^l^eir number and variety suggests that 

i^% ^^ 3 ority of them are of litHe real use. In conclusion, it may he pointed out that 

fte^Sv A tofluen.a empliasVvlry Ueaxly 

ne need tjstly, for an adequate agency for research m the hospitals the field and the 

causes, treatment and prevention of disease and^aecondlv for the 
estahlialmient m every part ’of the oounfrv n-f tmifoLlo ’-r eeonaiy, tor tne 

one hand for +h« orofcxi+IrvT, -nf L- organizations designed on the- 

measures of urevention and enT^4w>T systematic appioation of 
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ijirblium 

Biirdwan 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Bankara 

Pabna 

Midnapore 

Ilajshahi 

Jalpaiguri 

Mymensingb 

Darjeeling 

Bakarganj 

Tippera 

Malda 

Khulna 

Hooghly 

Chittagong 

Noakhali 

Jesaorfe 

Howrah 

Dacca 

Eangpnr 

24-Pargana3 

Dinajpur 

Faridpur 

Boffra 


la 1 9. 

Excess fet’cr inort- 
alifcy during first 
half-year per 
1 , 000 . 

14-9 

11-9 

8-9 

8-2 ■ 
7-1 
71 
61 
6'6 
40 
3-9 
3-7 
3-2 
32 
3-1 
£-7 
2-7 
2-.fi 
2-5 
2-3 
2-3 
2-2 
1-9 
1-8 
1-4 
1-0 
0-4 


And the second extract:— 

In paragrapk 49 of tke last year’s report, a brief account was given of the epidemic 

of influenza wflick broke out in tbe Presi¬ 
dency in 1918, causing great loss of 
life, especially during tbe latter part of 
tbe year. Between 350,000 to 400,000 
people are supposed to have died of 
influenza in 1918. Tbe epidemic briefly 
described in tbe last year’s report con¬ 
tinued throughout tbe early months of 
the present year, and although it was not 
quite as virulent as in 1918, it occasioned 
very considerably mortality in many 
areas. It is certain that much of the 
excess mortality from fever reported 
during the fii'st six months of the yem 
was the direct result of influenza. The 
excess fever mortality for this period fox- 
all the districts of Bengal is given in tht> 
margin, the figures representing ther 
differeace between the fever death-raw 
of January to June 1919, and the mean 
fever death-rate for the corresponding 
period during the year 1913—17. These 
figures probably give some idea of this 
incidence of influenza during the early/ 
part of 1919. During the period Jnl^'' 
to December, influenza was in general 
less prevalent tban the first half-year, 
but in all the districts of the Burdwans 
division with the execption of Bankura, there was a considerahle excess mortality. 
There was a similar excess mortality _ in the Presidency division in the district® 
of the 24-Parganaa and Khulna, and during the last four months also in Rajshahi andl 
Dinajpur, There was a slight excess in Darjeeling in July, August, September and 
December, and a sudden considerable increase in Malda in the month of December only. 
In the Dacca division, it was noticeable that in spite of the cyclone Dacca and 
Faridpur districts showed fever mortality considerably below the mean of the years 
1913—17 and only showed a slight excess mortality in December. Bakarganj andl 
Mymensingh,^ on tbe other band, reported a higher mortality every month. In the 
Chittagong division, every district showed a great increase in fever mortality during 
the last six months of the year. It is probable that in the case of all the districts report¬ 
ing excess fever mortality during the last half-year, influenza has been responsible 
for paid of the increase, but it is not easy to say to what extent this has been tbe case. 
Tbe total mortality from influenza during 1919 may be roughly estimated at 200,000. 
It is probable, therefore, that the great epidemic of 1918-19 has destroyed close upon. 
600,000 lives. The incidence of the disease has been far from uniform. Burdwau 
and Birbbum districts appear to have suffered most severely and have probably lost 
in each case an aggregate of 3 per cent, of their population from influenza during the 
last two years; Bankura, Kadia and Murshidabad have also each lost about 2^ per cent, 
of their population; in Hooghly, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
the deaths represent a loss of from 1-5 to l.:8 per cent., in Noakhali, Malda, Mymen- 
singh, Pahna and Tippera the loss is rather over one per cent.; in Dacca, Bajshahi and 
Khulna it is rather less than one per cent,; in Howrah, 24-Parganas and Dinajpur it 
is about -7 per cent.; in Bangpnr about *6 per cent.; in Bogra about -5 per cent, and 
in Jessore and Faridpur between -3 and '4 per cent. only. 

The disease did not die out altogether in 1919. Sporadic cases continued 
to appear right up to the time of the Census of 1921, and Sikkim had a serious 
visitation as late as October 1920. 

The monsoon appeared early in 1918. The total rainfall was heavy, 
but it was unevenly distributed and floods caused damage over a large pro¬ 
portion of Northern Bengal. Brahmanbaria subdivision of Tippera district 
suffered a repetition of the disastrous floods of 1915, The rains, however, 
stopped early and the result was a bad harvest, particularly in Western Bengal 
which aggravated the effects of the prolongation of- war on prices. Famine 
conditions again appeared in Bankura and did not disappear until the winter 
harvest of 1919. In August and September 1919, common rice was selling 
at above Rs. 9 per maund, and although the price fell so as to touch Rs. 7 in 
March 1920, it was up again to Rs. 8-8-0 in September. The two outstanding 
features of 1919 were the famine in Bankura formally declared in May and 
a phenomenal cyclone in Eastern Bengal in September. Though the path 
of destruction caused by it was a narrow one the destruction wrought by its* 
passage through Khulna, a corner of Jessore, Faridpur, Dacca, Myrnensingh 
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and on into Tippera was complete. The actual loss of life was estimated 
at 3 .oOO, but it Wled houses and trees in its path and destroyed mimmer- 
able’live-stock. Tire loss of life was greatest m Lohajang thana m Dacca, 
where it was 1 200. Most of the deaths were due to drowning, but nrnnbeis 
were killed bv falling trees and houses and some died from exposure Imme¬ 
diate steps were taken to prevent the outbreaks of cholera and dysentery 
which commonly follow such visitations and they were successful except in 

Ivhulna. • i , v 

Except that Khulna was unfortunate in having crops destroyed by a salt 
water inundation in an area of some 50 square miles, 1920 was a year of impro¬ 
vement in agricultural conditions and a good harvest brought the high 
price of food-grains down considerably at the end o.t the year. ^ It saw how¬ 
ever the development of a serious slump in trade and industry in and around 
Calcutta. Immediately following the armistice there had been great indus¬ 
trial activity; numerous new concerns had been floated and tlieir directors 
had proceeded without much discrimination to sink their capital in liricks 
and mortar. Mills and factories went up before the difficulty of obtaining 
machinerv were realised, a shortage of wagons paralyzed the activities of the 
coal mines and deprived working concerns of the supplies of coal they requir¬ 
ed, the volume of trade with Europe shrunk phenomenally and the decade 
ended in industrial stagnation and widespread disturbance, caused by labour 
strikes promulgated akthe worst chosen times by leaders generally ignorant 
of economic laws and conditions, and actuated by political motives of 
disaffection. 

29. Summary. —The amount advanced by Government in successive 
years a.« agricultural loans, if not an index of general prosperity or the reverse, 
IS a reliable measure of the extent of the sum total of the minor disasters which 
have affected the agriculturists from one year to another. The figures are 
given hereby way oi a summary of the foregoing description of the conditions 
which have prevailed in the decade:— 

1911-12—Pvs. 53,516. 


1912-13—R.S. 34,699. 
!9i:U14—Rs. 3,88,217 

1914- 15—Rs. 1,64,385. 

1915- 16—Ra. 1.5,78,340 

1916.17_R3. 8,29,291 

1917- 18—Ra. 1,00,625. 

1918- 19—Rs. 6,33,085 

1919- 20—Rs. 21,63,661 

1920- 21—Rs. 1,14,433. 


Mainly in the areas affected by the Daiuo.dar Floods. 

Tippera Rs. 9,59,148, Bankura Rs. 2,78,920, MyrnenaLiinli ' 
Re. 1,19,323. 

Bankura Rs. 5,62,958, Burdwan Rs. 1,03.983. 

Mainly in Bankura and Tippera. 

Dacca Rs. 8,17,050, Bankura Rs. 5,33,413, Khulna 
Rs. 1,74,967, Faridpiir Rs. 1,23,342 and BaknrA'auj 
Rs. 1,14,980. ^ •' 


The advances towards the end of the decade were necessarily somewhat 
increased by the fact that prices were higher and the average amount advanced 
to an iiidi\idual had to he increased. The advances after the cyclone in 1919 
weie tile greater because of the dramatic character of the disaster and the 
fact that it touched besides the cultivators a more articulate section of the 
people, who brought the necessities of the case more vividly before the public. 

30. irrigation and other improvements.— Improved security against 
floods seems to have been obtained during the decade through the systam.etic 
repair and improvement of the embankments on the Damodar river Is well as 
on the rivers in Midnapore district, and by Government, having taken over 

menfrS ^ut the responsibility for the embank- 

w w T landlords, The operation of the 

mbankments Act M been extended in various localities within the 10 years ’ 

^ oflllcla takes the SS: 

Sem of a spill area, but the 

pr niem ot uaicutta drainage is likely to come to the fore a!»ain before mouv 

years have passed. Improvements and extensions in irrigation work«? hnve 
been very few, although since the war certaiu n 

scale ha4 ,been begunin Contai^ubdWsion^ ^ 
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31. Improvement of commiinications.—Railway extension received a 
set-back owing to the war, but within the decade the Sara Bridge has been 
opened and the broad gauge system extended to Santahar with a new broad 
gauge line opened from the bridge to Serajganj. The broad gauge line 
through Kalna, Katwa and Azimganj, along the west bank of the Baghirathi 
river in Burdwan, Murshidabad and Birbhum, is also new. A metre gauge 
connection has been opened betw^^een North Bengal and Mymensingh via 
Fulchari, and the Assam-Bengal Railway has been extended from Akhaura to 
Asuganj and to the west of the Meghna from Bhairab to Tangi on the Dacca- 
Mymensingh section of the Eastern Bengal Railway and from Bhairab tO' 
Kishorganj and Mymensingh with a branch to Netrakona. New' light rail¬ 
way lines are the Bankura-Damodar Railway, the extension of the Darjeel- 
ing-Hiroalayan Railway from Siliguri to Tista Bridge, the Jessore-Jhenida 
Railway and the Burdwan-Katwa line with the extension to Ahmadpur,. 
which was subsequently added. These new lines have opened up what are in 
the main prosperous agricultural localities. The inhabitants are not inclined 
to emigrate, and increased facilities for getting away have been no temptation 
to leave. Nor is there any waste land for cultivation and immigration for 
the purpose of taking it up has not been possible. The cultivator benefits 
through improved facihties for marketing his produce and the agricultural 
labourer is able to move more quickly and for shorter periods to localities 
where there is greater demand for his services, but these new lines have had 
no direct effect on the numbers of the permanent inhabitants. Improvements 
in road communications have been comparatively insignificant except in 
the Duars in Jalpaiguri district. The tendency of recent times has been for the 
District Boards to spend their money more freely on education than on com¬ 
munications 

32. Changes of popyiation, 1911—21, compared with changes^ 
1901 — 11 .—The proportional increase in each district at each successive census 
is set forth in Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter. The figures 
show that the changes which took place between 1901 and 1911 in most dis¬ 
tricts followed the tendencies which the figures for earlier decades had indi¬ 
cated. That decade in Bengal was free from any great calamity and appeared 
to be one of normal progress, and the changes in population wFich took 
place may be considered normal to the circumstances of each district. The 
decade 1911—21 has not been one of normal progress. The war brought in 
its train widespread disturbance of economic conditions and an abnormal rise 
of prices which had their effects upon the birth-rate if not upon the death- 
rate, while the influenza which appeared in epidemic form in the middle of 
1918 caused great loss of life. The population being little affected by migra¬ 
tion, the dinerence between the increase of 8-.0 per cent, in Bengal for 
1901—11 and 2'8 per cent, for 1911—21 was determined by the additional 
disabiliti^ felt in 1911—21 which were not felt in 1901—11; and a compari¬ 
son of the difference between the change of population in 1911—21 and the 
change in 1901—11 in the case of the sveeral districts should indicate broadly 
in wha,t measure they shared in additional disabilities of the last decade or 
avoided the disabilities under which they suffered in the previous one. In 
the following table are contrasted the increase or decrease per cent, in each 
district in 1901—11 and 1913—^21, the districts being arranged according to- 
the extent of the changes which took place in the earlier period. The figures- 
at once disclose the fact that those districts which showed the greater increase 
in 1901—^^11 generally showed the greater increase again or the less decrease in 
1911—21. The figures in the fourth column of the table show the change in 
1901 —11 less 5-2 per cent., the difference between the average increas,e' for 
the Province in 1901—11 and the average increase in 1911—^21:— 

IsCiiEASB OR DEOaEASE PER OEST. Perceatase change 

,-*--( 1901—11 reduced by 

1£01—11. 1911'-21. 5'2 per cent.'in fcbe 

case of each district. 


Jessore 

... 

... 

- 

3-0 

- 1-2 

- 8-2 

Nadia 


• •• 


2-4 

- 8-0 

- 7*6 

Bui'dwan 


... 

-}■ 

0*4 

- 6-5 

- 4-8 

Pabna 

••• 

... 

+ 

0*5 

~ 2*7 

- 4-7 
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Rajshah.i 

Midnapore 

Bankura 

Murshidabad 

Birbhum 

Hooghly 

Gooch Behar 

Calcutta 

Bakarganj 

Darjeeling 

Diiiajpur 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Rangpur 

Howrah 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

Malda 

Noakhali 

Tippera 

Jalpaiguri 

Bogra 

Mymensingh 
24-Parganas 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Tripura State 


IKOBEASE OB DF.CBEAdE PEB CENT. 

PorcHiifciipO f'lianc;o 
1901—11 rcdncoil by 
r>’2 per cc'iit, in tho 
cniw ot tMu'-h 

1901—11. 

1911—21. 

-b 

1-4 

+ 

0-6 

- 

3-8 

+ 

1-8 

- 

5-5 

- 

3-4 

+ 

2-0 

- 

10-4 

- 

3-2 

+ 

2-9 

- 

8-0 

- 

2*3 

+ 

.8*7 

- 

9-4 

- 

1-5 

+ 

■1-9 

~ 

0-9 

- 

1-3 

+ 

4-6 

- 

0-1 

- 

0-6 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

1-3 

+ 

O-f) 

+ 

6-0 


8-2 

+ 

0-8 

4- 

6-6 

+ 

6-5 

+ 

1*4 

+ 

7-7 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

2-5 

+ 

8-7 

+ 

4-8 

+ 

3-5 

+ 

9T 

+ 

a-7 

+ 

3-9 

+ 

10‘7 

+ 

f)'! 

+ 

5-5 

+ 

10-9 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

11-5 

+ 

6-8 

+ 

6'3 

+ 

11-9 

+ 

8-5 


()-7 

+ 

13-9 

- 

1*8 

+ 

7*7, 

+ 

14-0 

+ 

13-0 

-t- 

7*8 

+ 

14-7 

+ 

9-7 

+ 

8-5 

+ 

14-8 

+ 

3-7 

+ 

8-0 

+ 

15-2 

+ 

6-6 

4" 

10-0 

+ 

15'5 

+ 

6*9 

4~ 

10-3 

+ 

17T 

+ 

8-0 

4- 

11-9 

+ 

23-3 

+ 

12'6 

+ 

18‘1 

+ 

32*5 

+ 

32'6 

+ 

27-3 


The measure of the effect of the additional disabilities on the average 
district being 5-2 per cent., a lower figure in the third column than in the 
rfourth column against a particular district indicates that district bore more 
:than its fair share of the additional disabilities of the decade, and a higher 
.•figure in the third column than in the fourth indicates that that district 
escaped some of the disabilities of the decade or was relieved of some of those 
'.under which it had laboured in 1901—11. The figures of the third and fourth 
^columns of the table above are plotted in the diagram No. 20. The broken 
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1901—11. The districts for which the continuous line passes above the broken 
one are the districts which relative to others have done best in the last decade 
compared with their progress in the decade before, and those for which the 
continuous line passes below the broken line are those which have borne the 
brunt of the disasters of the decade. Among the latter appear to come 
Malda, Birbhum, Bankura, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, the 24-Parganas, Bogra, Myrnensingh and MidnajDore in that order 
and among the former Bakarganj, Jessore, Noakhali, Darjeeling, Bajshahi 
and Khulna in that order. It is not, however, to the divergencies between 
the two curves that the reader’s attention is directed as much as to the ten¬ 
dency of the curves to run together, indicating that the districts of the Pro¬ 
vince have retained to a remarkable extent their relative characteristics of 
progressiveness or decadence in respect of population in spite of the disturbed 
conditions of the last ten years. 

A systematic enquiry was made between 1911 and 1916 by Dr. C. A. 
Bentley, the present Director of Public Health, Bengal, into the extent and 
distribution of malaria in Bengal. Using the results of investigations by 
various medical officers made during the same period and in the few years 
preceding it, and the returns from the public dispensaries showing the num¬ 
ber of patients treated and the number whose malady was diagnosed as mala¬ 
ria, Dr. Bentley was able to trace a very close correlation between the changes 
of population of the decade 1901—11 and the prevalence of this disease as 
indicated by the spleen index (percentage of children examined in each loca¬ 
lity who had enlarged spleen) and malaria fever index (percentage of malaria 
cases treated in dispensaries out of the total number of patients). A close 
correlation has just been traced between the changes of population in 
1911—21 and the changes in 1901—11, and in the case of certain districts 
which have proved exceptions to the rule of correlation, it is known that there 
have been changes in the' prevalence of malaria in recent years and that, but 
for these, the correlation would have been closer than it is. There has, for 
example, been a noticeable relief in the prevalence of malaria in Jessore and 
Bajshahi in recent years and a notable increase of it in Malda. It follows 
that it is possible to establish a close correlation between the prevalence of 
malaria and the changes of population in the last decade as well as in the 
decade 1901—11, 

33. Prevalence both of malaria and the influenza epidemic dependent on 
economic conditions. —The above shows conclusively that the correlation traced 
by Dr. Bentley between prevalence of malaria and change of population was 
no accident, but it also points to another of his conclusions. He follows 
Malthus in the general proposition that growth of population is limited by the 
extent of the means of subsistence, and believes that malaria manifests itself 
in Bengal as the instrument of adjustment of such growth to economic condi¬ 
tions. He holds that in a large measure malaria is not a root cause of depopu¬ 
lation, but appears in localities which suffer adverse economic conditions, and 
keeps down the population by a less obvious, but essentially parallel train of 
reactions to those by which starvation produces the same result, depopulation, 
in the acutest stress of economic conditions, famine. 

Novel disabilities have appeared in the decade 1911—21, the chief of 
which have been the phenomenal rise in prices in the last years of the decade 
and the advent of influenza in epidemic form. The first, equally weighted all 
over the Province, merely added to existing economic stress. The second was 
a new scourge added to the existing one of malaria. The total of them all 
has reduced an increase of 8*0 per cent, in 1901—11 to 2*8 per cent, only in 
1911—^21, but it has not disturbed the correlation between the changes of 
population and the prevalence of malaria. The conclusion is that the inci¬ 
dence of the fresh disabilities, of which the high mortality from influenza was 
one, as well as the prevalence of malaria, depends and depended on economic 
conditions. 

34. Vital statistics. —The present system of reporting births and deaths 
and completing vital statistics from the returns was introduced in 1892. 
Births and deaths in towns had been rej?istered since 18'72, but only deaths in 
rural areas had previously been reported. In towns, householders are required 
by law to report vital occurrences to the town police. In rural areas, each 
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Ckaukidar or tillage watchman is provWed with a “ i^risdi^tlon 

required to have all births and dsaths thar days. 


recorded by himself or the 2 :)anchayet. 



Civil Surgeon who prepares a return for the whole cli.^rict to be used in the 
compilatiSn of the Wort published annually by the Department of Public 
Health, The statistics are checked from time to time by Inspectois oi bi*- 
inspectors of Vaccination, and ckaitkidars are punished, ii necessaiy, lor 
nea'lecting to report properly. The chaukidar is, however, comirionly illitei ate 
and necessarilv makes frequent mistakes and omissions, and when he is ill oi 
when he resigns or dies and some one has to be appointed in his place, there 
is often a hiatus in his return which cannot be expected to be filled up later 
with any certainty of correctness. ^ -r. i 

An Wqniry was held between 1906 and 1909 in thaiia Galsi of Burdwan 
in Western Bengal and on the strength of its results the conclusions which 
appear on page 80 of the Census Beport for 1911 were based. Ihey were to 
the effect that apart from mistakes in the record of stdl-birtlis and a very few 
omissions the net difference between the number of vital occurrences and the 
number registered is very small.’" The conclusion reached in Itastern Bengal 
and Assam by the Sanitary Commissioner’s staff was a very different one; 
verification in that Province had frequently shown more than 10 per cent, of 
omissions. The impression prevailing in Western Bengal given on the same 
page of the Census Report for 1911 was that “ in the towns a higher level of 
intelligence and fear of legal penalities tend to make registration .... 
more accurate than in rural tracts. ’ ’ In respect of towns also, the authorities- 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam held a different view. It was recognised that 
registration in areas where it was cumpulsory was unsatisfactory, and in 1909- 
an attempt was made to stimulate the work of verification by Inspectors of 
Vaccination and a reward of four annas offered for each case of conviction of 
persons guiltynf default in reporting a birth or a death. But in his report for 
1910, the Sanitary Commissioner wrote ‘‘ complaints have not infrequently 
been made that Inspectors cannot reap the reward of their labours because 
Magistrates do not take action on their reports.” In 10 towns in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 642 defaulters had been reported and only 75 prosecuted. 
W hen Bengal again became a single Province it was realized that the matter 
required further examination and enquiries were started in 1914 and 1915 
by properly qualified medical officers in small areas in Jalpaiguri and in 
Malda. The comparison of the results of the enquiry in Jalpaiguri district 
with the returns for the district as a whole showed that the latter under 
estimated births by some 11 per cent, and deaths by some.8 per cent. The cor” 
responding figures in connection with the enquiry in Malda were some 20 per 
cent, and some 16 per cent. The conclusions were not very reliable for the 
areas chosen were small and the investigations did. not commence and end with 
calendar years. It was, however, recognized that they proved the earlier 
conclusions as^to the accuracy of the returns to be incorrect, and similar 

over larger areas were commenced in parts of Burdwan 
and._M.ursmdabaa. In Murshidabad vital occurrences have been examined 
circles, one in Jangipur municipality and two in rural areas, each 

shown what was already suspec- 
the^Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
ve?v returns for towns tend to be 

thlVpVrblVf, ?i thamthose-for rural areas. They showed also that 

mistakes and show many omissions, 

of dopths^acrorrlino-fi obtained regarding the statistics 

their the average age of the mothers at the birth of 

releb^to7bpfrom different diseases, which will bd 

V® The areas dealt with are however 

be ap-plied to the returns 
means of births and deaths in the whole Province 
any approach to oertainty. The enqlSies 

but tlS- dVot reverb leTroSion th^lf 7 

p ‘^position that over a large ar,e'a the I'eturns ca» 
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safely be compared between one year and another. Dealing, as we are at 
the present stage, with changes in population from one census to the next, \ve 
•are chiefly concerned with the figures for the excess of births over deaths 
recorded. The census figures, as is shown in the next paragraph, enable us 
to discover with some accuracy how far the returns are incorrect in theif 
estimate of this excess. The discussion of the age statistics in chapter "V' 
produces with less accuracy an estimate of the deficiency of the return of births, 
and from the two results an estimate of the deficiency in the return of deaths 
may be obtained. 

35. Changes of fiatural popuiation compared with excess of births 
over deaths.—The term “ natural population ” is one which is commonly used 
by statisticians and is a convenient one. By the “ natural population ” of 
a district or other unit of area is meant the number of persons living at a parti- 
eular time v/ho were born in it. It is the actual population minus the number 
of immigrants to the place pZw.s the number of emigrants who have left it. 
Subsidiary Table IV printed at the end of this chapter gives for each district 
and State of the Province, as well as for Divisions and for the Province as a 
whole the actual population, number of immigrants, number of emigrants, 
and the '' natural population ” in 1921 and in 1911. The number of immi¬ 
grants to a Division is not the sum of the number of immigrants to each district 
of the division for the immigrants to a district include those who came from 
other districts within the Division. Similarly with the emigrants. But the 
“natural population” of a Division, the number of persons born in it and still 
living either in it or elsewhere, is equal to the sum of the natural population 
of each district. The proportion of immigrants to the total population of a 
Division is thus necessarily less than the average of the proportions of 
immigrants and of eniigTants to the total population in districts within it, 
and when the whole Province is taken together^ the proportions of immigrants 
and of emigrants to the total number of inhabitants and to the “ natural popu¬ 
lation ” becomes comparatively small. Now the increase in the. “ natural 
population ’ ’ between 1911 and 1921 is equal to the excess of births over deaths 
in the same area fliLS the number of immigrants who died in the area between 
1911 and 1921 mimes the number born in the area who died elsewhere in the 
same period. This is true for any area. We have not statistics for deaths 
among immigrants or among emigrants and must estimate them approxi¬ 
mately, but Vvhen the proportion of both immigrants and emigrants to the 
■“ natural population ” is small, any reasonable mistake which we may make 
in our estimate of births among immigrants and emigrants will not very 
■seriously affect our calculations. 

The nuiaher of immigrants to Bengal in 1911 was 1,9T0,TT8; in 1921, 1,929,640. 
There has not been very mnch change in the total though the number who came in and 
went out again during the decade must have been very much greater than either figure. 
We may take it that the average number of immigrants present at one time dniing 
"the decade was 1,950,000 and the average nnmber of emigrants 635,000, It is known 
that the immigrants to the Province include an abnormally large propor¬ 
tion of persons between 20 and 40, and especially a large proportion of adult 
males. In 1911 about one-fourth of the total number of immigrants came from 
districts adjoining the Province and among them there were 95 females per 100 
males. The bulk of this immigration, therefore, represents the results of short 
moves which happen to have crossed the border of the Province, marriages across 
the border and the like. The persons affected were probably in all ages except 
the ages of early infancy. The bulk of the remaining three-fourths must have been 
adults some of whom came in couples, male and female, but if children were horn to 
them they were born in Bengal and are not counted among the immigrants. The 
death-rate among immigrants, taken as the Bengal death-rate in the ages between 
’20 and 40 for three-quarters and the Bengal death-rate for all ages except early in¬ 
fancy for the remaining quarter, comes to about 22-3 per mille. We may raise this 
slightly on account of the fact that immigrants are generally poor and belong to a 
class with a high death-rate. Let us take it at 22-8. It will appear to the reader that 
the estimate has been very roughly made, hut it is to be remembered that a reasonable 
mistake in it will not appreciably affect the result. The death-rate among emigrants 
may he taken to he about the same. Emmigrants from Bengal are rather better off 
as a class than immigrants, hut on the other hand short moves, marriages, etc., across 
the border are responsible for a larger proportion of emigration than of immigra¬ 
tion. Using this figure for the death-date among immigrants and emigrants we get 
for the 10 years— 

deaths among immigrants—444,600, and 

deaths among emigrants—144.700 
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and during tire decade the increase of natural population has been 1,431,012. The 
excess of births over deaths according to the census figures is, thereioie, i,lol,luO. 
According to the returns of the Department_of Public Health the excess during the 
decade was 753,590 in the whole Province with the exception ox the uhittagoiig Hill 
Tracts, Cooch Pehar and Tripura State in which no system of recoiding vital satisfies 
is in force. The population of these is, however, small compared with that of the 
whole Province and we shall not set onr calculations far wrong’ by assuming that the 
excess in Tripura State and in Chittagong Hill ^Tracts was in the same proportion as 
in the adjoining districts of Chittagong division and that in Cooch Behar in the 
average proportion in Jalpaiguri and Hangpur districts on either side of it. Assum¬ 
ing this we must add 38,900 to the figure 753,690 to get the excess for the whole Pro¬ 
vince. According to the census figures, therefore, the excess was 1,131,100 against 
792,500 according to the returns. The difference 338,600 in ten years in a population 
of 46,305,170 represents an underestimate in the returns of the excess of births over 
deaths by about 0 -73 per mille per annum. Birth-rates have, therefore, been under¬ 
stated in the returns by so much more than death-rates. 

A similar calcnlatioD for part of tbe Province, for a Division or a district 
would not prove satisfactory, for tbe proportion of immigrants and emigrants 
to the total population rises as the area becomes smaller, and the necessary 
roughness of the estimate of deaths of immigrants and emigrants affects the 
result more seriously. 

When figures for each district are separately considered the proportion 
of immigrants and emigrants to the total population becomes so large as in 
some cases to disguise completely the correlation between the increase of the 
natural population and excess of births over deaths. The comparison between 
the figures in the case of districts is, however, worth making. 

^ In the table below, the increase per cent, in the natural population, 1 fill — 
21 for each district is contrasted with the excess of births over deaths recorded 
in the decade per cent, of the actual population of 1911. The districts are 
placed in order of the changes in natural population and the figures are illus¬ 
trated in diagram No. 21. 
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The correlation of the figures in the two columns above is strictly speaking 
unjustifiabie for the one gives figures per cent, of the natural population in 
1911, and the other per cent, of the actual population. It would have been 
more correct to correlate the actual figures for increase of natural population 
and the excess of births over deaths, but the figures so given would have been 
difficult to follow. The correlation can only be expected to be close in districts 
whose population is little afi'ected by migration and in such case the natural 
population and tlie actual population are very mucn tiie same, w mere, tiiere- 
fore the correlation should prove a close one, it should not be appreciably 
affected by what has been done. The fact that in 1911 the actual population 
of the Province (excluding Gooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts for which there is no record of vital statistics) exceeded the natural 
population bv B per cent., would have the effect of reducing; the fig:ures in 
column 2 in the case of the average district in the ratio of 100 to 103 before 
correlation between the figures in the two columns could be expected to be 
exact. That the correlation has been made in this way has the effect of draw- 
ing the broken line in the diagram downwaras in the case of districts which 
attract immigrants, and upwards in the cases of those which send out 
emigrants, but in the case of districts in which the number of immigrants 
roughly balances the number of emigrants the effect has been very slight; 

The correlation has been most disturbed in the areas which attract the 
greatest proportion of immigrants, such as Jalpaiguri, the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Calcutta and Darjeeling, and in the opposite direction in the case of 
such a district as Bankura which sends out a large emigrant population. In 
the case of the former the deaths among immigrants considerably exceed the 
deaths among emigrants and as a consequence increase in natural population 
is considerably greater than the excess of births over deaths. In the case of 
the latter, deaths of emigrants are the more numerous and increase in natural 
population is considerably less than the excess of births over deaths. The 
broken line in the diagram falls appreciably below the unbroken Ime, as it 
would be expected to do, in the case also of Khulna, Dinajpur, Rangpur and 
Bogra which attract immigrants to a less extent than J alpaiguri, the 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Calcutta, and runs above the unbroken liue in the 
case of Midnapore, Nadia and Murshidabad which, less conspicuously than 
Bankura, are the districts from which emigrants go out, hut the correlation 
produces unexpected results in some other instances. Hooghly is a district 
with a larger immigrant than emigrant population and it would have been 
expected that the decrease in the natural population would have exceeded the 
excess of deaths over births. It seems likely that there may have been peculiar 
defects in the returns of vital statistics for Hooghly, though, as both immi¬ 
grants and emigrants are numerous, it may have been that the death-rate has 
been much higher among the one than among the other and that this may 
have produced the unexpected result which the diagram shows. A similar 
unexpected result is to be noticed in the case of Burdwan, Malda, and Raj- 
shahi, though in a much lesser degree. Chittagong, Dacca, Tipper a and 
Noakhali are districts which send out more emigrants than the immigrants 
they receive. Here, too, there is some likelihood that the returns are abnor¬ 
mally defective in the direction of the omission of births, but it is also true 
that these are healthy districts and that there is probably a lower death-rate 
among immigrants to them than among emigrants who have gone elsewhere,, 
and that in this may lie the explanation for the apparent anomaly in the corre¬ 
lation. What has been written in this paragraph is on the whole an excellent 
advertisement for the accuracy of the vital statistics as far as they shov,?- the 
excess of births over deaths, but no further. 

36. Birth-rates and death-rates of the decade compared with those at 
the previous decade* —A closer examination of birth-rates and mortality-rates 
will be made when chapter V of this report is reached, but in discussing 
the disabilities under which the country has fallen, and their effects upon the 
population figures, one’s attention is apt to be drawn too much towards the 
reduction of the population by an increased mortality and not enough towards 
the decrease in the number of births. The days have gone when famine in 
Bengal was a direct cause of death. The influenza epidemic caused heavy 
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mortality but in spite of its effects, tbe average mortality recorded among 
males during the last decade has been no more than Sl-7 per mrlle per annM 
and amonff females :i0-5, the calculation in both cases being ba.-ed on the 
population°of 1911. Between 1901 and figures were 

rather under 34 for males and rather over 31 for lemales. 

were based on the population of 1901. W jt if the 

greater increase of population than between 1911 and 1921, so that if the 
rates for each year could have been calculated on the population for the year 
the average mortality-rates for the past decade would have proved more 
nearly the same as those for the decade before. That there have been fewer 
births of recent years and consequently less infantile mortality, always pro¬ 
portionately very high in India compared with its level in European countrie.3, 
has contributed to a certain small extent to keep down the death-rate, but 
the fact remains that the mortality during the past decade has been at almost 
exactly the same average rates as in the decade before. The contrast between 
the rates of recorded births in 1901—10 and 1911—-20 shows a very dill’erent 
picture. The actual number of births recorded in 1901—10 in Bengal^ was 
15,797,344 and in 1911—20 only 14,860,257, a decrease of 937,087 in an 
increased population. The average birth-rate calculated in both cases^on the 
population at the begirming of the decade has fallen from 36*84 per mille per 
ft TiTi nm to 32-25. It will be seen, therefore, that the disabilities of the past 
decade have reacted on the figures for the population through the reduction 
of the birth-rate rather than through increase in the death-rate. 

Western Bengal. 

37. In Western Bengal, conditions change between the lower reaches 

__ of the Hooghly and the west- 

i ern boundary of the Province, 

I a distance of a hundred miles, 

trom those of new delta lorma- 
I p zzi tion to something approaching 

I £3 those of the arid plateau of 

j III ^ Central India. It was, there- 

j eA, ^ fore, only to be expected that 

I ^ there would be found great 

f changes both in agricultural 

I conditions and in density of 

I population in passing from one 

side of the Burdwan divis-ion 
to the other. The map which 
appears in diagram No. 22 on 
I shows the density of 

I population in each police- 

3 station and that in diagram 

j -No. 23 shows the changes 

—_which have taken place in the 

population of police-stations 
during the decade. The census 
figures in 1911 did not how- 
ever show separately the 
population . of every police- 
^ station as it exists to-day. 

The unit of tabulation 
Y )\ ffien used was the revenue 

: Y ifthe jurisdiction of which 

^ generally corresponds to that 

I CUI&RM* ISZ? of the police-stations as they 

—J -ro-ere 50 years and more ago. 
The revenue is not, how- 
a wen understood unit nowadays: Especially in the eastern part of the 
Frorince e^ revenue tham is now under two or three separate police- 
sipions/bne of which retains this old name. To give figures for the popula- 
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tion under tlie old name is liable to cause confusion, since most people would 

understand at the mention of 
that name the police-station 
which now bears it. It was in 
view of such difficulties as this 
that the census figures have this 
time been tabulated police-sta¬ 
tion by police-station. The pro¬ 
portional changes of population 
are, however necessarily given 
separately only for each of the 
old units where there has been 
division of them. In some cases 
moreover, where police thanas 
have been carved out of more 
than one revenue tharia, it has 
been necessary to treat two or 
more revenue thanas together 
when stating the variation be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1921. 
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38. Burdwan district. —^Burdwan 
south-east shows characteristics of both 


Burdwan. 
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S33 

- 6'5 

Asansol aesbdlvlaton ... 1 

403,904- 

eet 

+ 4’0 

Asansol police-station ... ... | 

55,769 

1,328 


ITiutnabpur 

34,634 

1,173 

( 

Bai’-ibani . 

40,031 

678 

4- 5*4 

Salaupttr . 

32,S67 

440 

1 

Deshergarh 

44,039 

1,837 

j 

fianiganj 

40,398 

1,221 


Jamuria 

60,330 

686 


Ondal . 

41,953 

599 


Farid pur . 

43.000 

364 


ixoksa .. 

30,953 

298 

- 12’8 

Sadap aubdlvlajars 

sao,72e 

458 

- ff'f 

Bnrdwan police-station 

61,6Sr> 

791 

- 7-3 

Sahibganj . 

73,188 

374 

14-0 

Safcgachia .. 

65,3d3 

424 

t 6‘4 

Memarl 

38,937 

639 

J 

Australia 

75,791 

326 

- 11-0 

Khoridaghosh — . 

S0,68S 

512 

- 16*0 

Jamalpur (Moyna). 

62,835 

593 

1-3 

&ulsi . 

77,147 

426 

- 14*5 

Baona 

83,183 

453 

- 16*3 

Katwa aubdiviaiort 

339,382 

583 

- s*s 

Katwa poUce-statiott . 

30,894 

694 

4*3 

Kecngrana 

77,012 

671 

- 13*4 

oiigolkofc 

70,776 

492 

- 7-9 

Katna aabdlvlaion 

305,9S4 

S3f 

- 8-0 

Faina police-station . 

84,43S 

625 

- 5-6 

Burbasthali 

65,049 

482 

- 11*2 

Manteswar .. 

56,480 

479 

- 9-r 


district long from north-west to 
delta and upland. Asansol sub¬ 
division rising in low un¬ 
dulations contains the 
Raniganj coal-field with its 
large industrial po-pula- 
tion, but its rural popula¬ 
tion is scanty. Iron and 
steel works and pottery 
works are found among 
the coal mines, the most 
important of which are 
under Deshergarh, Niamat- 
pur, Asansol and Rani- 
ganj police-stations along 
the Damodar river, but 
the coal-field extends 
under Salanpur, Barabani, 
Jamuria and Ondal police- 
stations also. There has 
been a decrease of 12-8 per 
cent, in Koksa which is 
purely agricultural, and it 
seems that but for indus¬ 
trial expansion there 
would have been a 
decrease instead of an 
increase under the other 
police-stations of the sub¬ 
division. After Koksa, 
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the least densely populated parts of the districts lie in the line across the 
Sadar subdivision under Ausgram, Gulsi, Sahibganj, and Satgaohia police- 
stations, the population in the southern half of the Sadar subdivision eing 
somewhat heavier. There has been a decrease in the population during the 
last decade in every part of the district except the industrial area oi Asansol 
where the coal mines alone now have a labour force of 51,500. The deciease 
has run very high in the parts of the Sadar subdivision adjoining 
Bankura district, but much lower in the south-east corner. rioticeable, 

moreover, that the towns and the area round the towns have suiiered less than 
the re.^t. This is contrary to the experience of the decade 1901—11, when 
malaria took a heavier toll in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns^ in 
Burdwan district than further away from them. It is just the area which 
has shown the greatest decrease that suffered most from the floods of such 
rivers as the Bamodar, Ajay, IChari, Kninar and Bhagirathi, especially early 
in the last decade, the areas under Gulsi, KTandagosh, Baona, Sahibganj 
and Ketugram police-stations. From the waterlogged condition in which so 
much of the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions lie so many months of the year, 
they are fuU of malaria, and they also suffered very badly in the influenza 
epidemic. There is, however, some sign of relief from malaria and some 
hope of security from disastrous floods since the systematic repair of the 
embankment of the Damodar by GSuvernment. Burdwan district suffered 
very badly in the epidemic of malarial fever which swept over Western 
Bengal half a century ago, and was generally spoken of as “Burdwan fever.'’ 
Its population lost per cent, between 1872 and 1891, but showed its 
power of recuperation fy an increase of 10T per cent, between 1891 and 
•1901. It increased only ;4 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and has now 
lost 6*5 per cent. 

At the beginning of the decade the recorded birth-rate was lower than in 
any other district in the Province except in Calcutta, and it fell as it fell in 
almost all parts in 1915, but it rose in 1916 and 1917 higher than at the 
beginning of the decade to fall again in 1918 to 29-0 per mille, in 1919 to 
21 *2 per miUe and rise again to 25-,8 per mille in 1920. The recorded death- 
rate at the beginning of the decade was up to the average for Western Ben¬ 
gal which was considerably lower than in Northern Bengal and in Nadia 
and Murshidabad, but niueh higher than in Eastern Bengal. It rose in 
1914 to 38*9 per mille but fell steadily from 1915 to 1917. In 1918, it rose 
on account of the influenza epidemic to 51:8 per mille and was 50 5 in 3919, 
faHing, however, to 36-8 in 1920. During the decade recorded deaths 
exceeded births by 115,910, a greater excess than that shown by any other 
district, although in proportion to population the excess was greater in 
©irbhum, in Calcutta and in Darjeeling. Deaths exceeded births in every 
year except 1911,1916 and 1917. 

The figures showing the extent of immigration and emigration and 

the natural population 


Bard wan. 

j 1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

1 Males. 1 Female j Total. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual popalatioB 
fmmi^rinits ... ... 

Emigrauts 

:S'»tursl population ... 

752,309 : 
103.7S7 
42,655 : 

671,347 j 

i 706,557 
! B0,3i0 1 

1 44,977 

661,194 

; . ' 1 

1,438,926 

194,127 

87,612 

1,332,441 

1,538,371 
179,590 1 
126.383 
1,485,311 

1,532,716 

158,347 

94.414 

1 1,468,783 


for the last three censuses 
are given in the margin. 
Immigration into Burd- 
wan district has steadily 
increased, hut since 1911 
there has been a very 
decided decrease in the 
numbers born in Burd- 

^here It ia partly the coal nnnes of Asanaol subdTvTsion^hrar™- 
sAle for the immigration to the district. The decrease in the number of 
emigrants seems likely to be the effect of relaxation of the pressure of the 
pop^ation the soil vnth the reduction of its number. Migration between 
Burdwan and Bankura is very much in favour of Burdwan +'Lo+ v.A- 

‘if = 
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border cominonly account for more migration of females than of males. 
There is nothing abnormal, thei'efore, in the number of emigrant females 
from Burdwan being greater than the number of emigrant males. 

39. Birbhum district. —Most of the Birbhum district is slightly 
undulating and the soil is the “Old Alluvium.’’ _ Except in the south-west 
which falls within the Baniganj coal-field, the district is purely agricul¬ 
tural. The population is very evenly distributed although somewhat 

heavier in Bampurhat 
subdivision in the north 
of the district than else¬ 
where. This subdiOsion 
adjoins the Santal Barga- 
nas and a large proportion 
of the population consists 
of Santals- Like Burd¬ 
wan district, Birbhum was 
losing population until 
1891 but gained 14 per cent 
between 1891 and 1901. 
The Sadar subdivision lost 
3-8 per cent, in 1881—91, 
and gained 14-0 per cent, 
in 1891—1901, but only f -6 
per cent, in 1901—11, 
The Bampurhat subdivisi¬ 
on gained 8-0 per cent, in 
1881—91 11-7 per cent, in 
1891—1901 and 6-7 per cent, in 1901—11. During the last decade, almost 
every part of the district has lost equally. The Sadar subdivision suffered 
severely from floods, there has been malaria and the district was hard hit 
by influenza. Aboriginal tribes seem to have suffered more severely than 
^Bengalis in the epidemic and those in Birbhum were no exception to the rule. 

The recorded birth-rate in the district was high at the beginning of the 
decade and continued high until 1915 -when it fell to 24D per mille from 
34-6 per mille in 1914. It rose again and continued about its former level 
till 1918, but fell to 23-7 in 1919 and rose only to 27-6 in 1920. The death- 
rate at the beginning of the decade was considerably above the average for 
Western Bengal and for the Province, but lower than in Nadia and Mur- 
sliiciabad and the western districts of North Bengal. It rose, however,- to 
46'7 per mille in 1914 but fell steadily after that until 1917 when it was 
26-3. In 1918, it was 49*6 and in 1919 it reached the enormous figure of 62-3. 
Deaths recorded in the decade exceeded births by 74,553 no less than 7-96 
per cent, of the population of 1911. 

The number of immigrants to the district, as 


Uirbhnm. 

Popn atioij, 

1 a21. 

PcifdC.v f)er 
square miie. 

Variation 
per Cent. 
Ulil-2l 

ms r/r/c t total . 

847, mo 

483 

- 9"4 

Sadar subdivision 

495,084 

447 

- 9'; 

Sue! police-.s-atioii 


4.36 

) 

Miih.ivuma'1 tS;iZiir 

2H.70 3 “ 



Kajnsgar . 

27,396 

360 


SairitbLi . 

2 L435 

4.HU 

i 

Dubrijpur . 

42,72a 

4-*o 


Kha3’iasol ... . 

43.225 

4 86 

^ - 9-6 

Phnlipur . 

36.G19 

370 

) 

Uolpur . 

40,3.73 

443 

1 

Illambazar . 

33,756 

4.2 

- - 9-2 

Alimadpiir . 

23.U3.4 

403 

} 

ilamir 

75. .029 

567 

9-1 

Labpnr . 

6 ! ,623 

522 

- lu'O 

Rantpurhai aubdivlaion 

1 332,488 

54B 

- 9‘a 

Ra'iipiirbat polii;e-statiuii 

lOl.STl 

542 

8-2 

Mayuresbwar . 

!’ ss,.'i 21 

486 

- 8‘H 

yaitiati . 

1 8.;,870 

60.i 

- r-o 

Murarci . 

! 78,721 

( 

570 

- !5‘S 


well as the number of 
emigrants from it, has 
decreased since 1911, 
though both increased 
somewhat in the decade 
previous. The balance 
of migration with neigh¬ 
bouring districts in Ben¬ 
gal is somewhat against 
Birbhmn, but there has 
been a large ingress from 
the Santal Barganas which has, however, fallen off very decidedly in the 
last ten years. In the case of this district, females are in excess of males 
both among immigrants and emigrants. 

40. Barikura district. —Bankura district is sharply divided into up¬ 
land and plain, the line of the division corresponding closely with that sep¬ 
arating the Sadar subdivision from Vishnupur subdivision. The density 
of population in the uplands is on the average 100 persons per square mile 

8 


1 

1 1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Birbbum. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total, 

Both 

sexes. j 

Both 

sexes. 

A-pfcu il population 
Immigraats ... i 

Binigrants 1 

|Katural population ... | 

! 

1 422,986 

i 23.798 

18,950 1 
418,138 j 

1 

424,584 
30,060 
23.759 j 
418,233 1 

1 

847,570 

63,058 

42.709 

836,421 

935,473 

64,079 

60,202 

921,698 

1 

002,280 

60,606 

47vl6l 

889,036 
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than m the plains, and the proportion of abor^gmes 

cept in Balughat subdivi- 


Bantara. 


Pcipnlatiuni 

J32J. 


Density per 
sfjuare mile. 


Variation 
per cent. 
lOl I—21. 


SiSTRiOT TOTAL 
Ssdsp subdivision 

Bauku'.a polioe-station 
tihatna 
Oil (la 
Taliangra 
GaiigiiaigUaii 
Suitor a 
Bo.'iora 
3J“jbia 
Ehatra 
Jsdpar 
ftanibaudli 
Kaipiir 
Siiiiiap..! 


f, 019, 9 41 
694,443 

32.42B 

61.. 151 
66)S62 
33,671 
49,991 
40,i20 
ae,7uo 
26,550 
57,0^7 
41,864 

42.. '.;'.7 
83,244 
35,739 


Vishnupue subdivision | 325,490 


3 ay pur 

Patrasai r 

iiadfeanagar 

Indas 

Sonamukhi 

Seraiuauipnr 

Kutulpur 


taiion ... 


40,115 

409 

1 



26^681 

534 




51,134 

487 




39,467 

329 



... 

49,843 

514 




4 1,264 

42.5 

j 



34,914 

582 

1 

... 


■ 42,031 

576 



398 

361 

565 

856 

348 
276 
315 
335 
405 
428 

349 
361 
255 
367 
300 


4BS 


7-0 


2 -S 


sion of Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri and Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, while the propor- 
- tion of Muhammadans is 

lower than anywhere ex¬ 
cept the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Darjeeling. 
Some 7 per cent, of 
the area is forest. In a 
good year the outturn of 
the rice crop is high, but 
unlike the rest of the Pro¬ 
vince, Bankura runs the 
risk that a dry season or 
an early cessation of the 
rains may produce a 
drought which will ruin 


- 71 


16-3 


the crop. This 
pened twice 


has hap- 
in the last 

decade and on both occasions famine conditions had to be relieved by the 
gratuitous distributions of both private and public charity. The uplands 
"however, drain well and the country is comparatively free from malaria, 
though it suffered very severely from the influenza epidemic, coming as it did 
after famine had sapped the vitality of the population. The hand-weaving 
industry is an important one, Bankura having more looms in proportion to 
its population than any other plains district, and a systematic exploitation 
of cloth produced in the time of famine did much to help the peojile engaged. 
The population of the Sadar subdivision grew steadily ah each census up 
to 1911, but the case has been different with the waterlogged plains of Vish- 
nupur subdivision which lies half way down the strip of country running north 
and south through Western Bengal against the edge of the uplands. This 
strip of country, ill-drained and liable to floods the effect of which are 
accentuated by dams and weirs placed across the rivers and creeks for 
irrigation purposes, is the most malarious part of Bengal. Vishnupur 
subdivision suffered severely from “Burdwan fever,” and between 1872 
and 1891, while the population of Sadar subdivision increased by 24 per 
cent., Vishnupur subdivision lost 8 per cent. Between 1891 and' 1901, 
like Burdwan district, Vishnupur recuperated and gained 7-2 per cent., 
but it lost 3T per cent, between 1901 and 1911, while the Sadar subdivision 
gained 4-9 per cent, and between 1911 and 1921*its loss has been 10'1 per 
cent-, such a loss as no subdivision in Bengal has sustained in any decade 
since 1872. The corresponding loss in the Sadar subdivision has been 
high, 7-0 per cent, hut this is less than half the rate of decrease in Vishnu¬ 
pur. Except that the recorded birth-rate in Bankura did not fall so low in 
1015 nor show so much improvement between 1916 and 1918, it followed 
very closely the birth-rate in Birbhum during the decade. The death- 
rate did not rise in 1914 and 1915 as high as in Birbhum and fell to 36-5 per 
mille in 1919 when the rate in Birbhum rose to 62-3 but otherwise the annual 
death-rates in the two districts were much the same. Deaths recorded in 
Bankura in the decade exceeded births bv 27,235, 2-4 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of 1911. “ ^ ^ 

While Burdwan is a district which attracts more immigrants than the 

emigrants it sends out and 
Birbhum is a district 
which has no very strong 
tendency in this or in the 
reverse direction, Ban¬ 
kura sends a large propor¬ 
tion of its children else¬ 
where to earn their living. 


Ba.Bknra. 

1 , . 1921. 

1911. 

■ 1901. 

1 1 

1' lia'es. 1 

Pewales, | 

Total. 

1 Both 
! feses. ] 

j Both 

1 sexes. 

Aci»l popBUtfon ' ... j 

.ST^wral' jwpaJaiaoa' ... 

1 50.9,334 

i ■ 10.790 ■ 
i 72,607 

' 571,161 i 

510,607 I 
18,798 j 
7g,456 , 
670,265 ! 

■ ■ j 

liOig.Qll j 
, ■ . 29,588 1 
131,063 
1.14I,4!e 

1,138,670 i 
46.182 i 
175,384 
1,267,872 

1,116,411 

29,534 

148.618 

1,233.396 
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The nujDbers of both immigrants and emigrants have decreased during the 
last decade to much the same extent as they increased during the decade 
before leaving the balance of immigration over emigration about the same as 20 
years ago. Bankura people have moved to Burdwan and Hooghly in much 
larger numbers than Burdwan and JTooghly people have moved to Ban¬ 
kura. The balance of migration betw^een Bankura and Midnapore though 
still against Bankura is more even. Migration between the two is mainly in 
marriages and short moves which happen only to cross the border. There 
are more Bankura people in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas and Howrah than 
there are from any Eastern or Northern Bengal district except Dacca, Farid- 
pur and Bakarganj, but they are not attracted to Calcutta as Oriyas and 
Biharis, or people from Midnapore, Hooghly or Burdwan, and those who go 
out from Bankura to earn their livelihood prefer to stick to agriculture. A 
few go to the tea-gardens in Assam, but the bulk prefer to follow the same 
pursuits as at home in rural parts of Burdwan and Hooghly. 

41. Midnapore district. —Midnapore, like Bankura, is sharply divid¬ 
ed into upland and plain. The main road from Bankura through Midna¬ 
pore and on to Balasore closely follows the dividing line between the two. 
Upland covers Binpnr, Jhargram, Gopiballavpur, Nayagram and Salbani, 
and the western halves of the area under Midnapore and Kharagpur police- 

stations. The rest of the 
districts is an alluvial plain 
but its characteristics are 
by no means always the 
same. Near the uplands 
though none of the ‘Hid 
Alluvium ” breaks the 
surface there are distinct 
watersheds between the 
streams. At the other 
extreme, there are stretch¬ 
es towards the Hooghly 
estuary which require to 
be surrounded by embank¬ 
ments to keep out salt 
water and there is a long 
line of sand-hills some 
few miles inland from the 
sea-coast. The effect of 
the embankments and the 
sand-hills is to impede the 
drainage of the interior. 
Below the fringe of the 
uplands the rivers are con¬ 
fined within artificial em¬ 
bankments to protect the 
surrounding country from 
damage by sudden floods 
which rise between these 
embankments with surpris¬ 
ing suddenness after 
heavy rain. The control 
exercised over these rivers 


Miclnapcre. 

Population, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Varia'^ion 
per cent. 
1911—21. 

JOiSTRiOT TOTAL . 

2 , 686,669 

1 S28 

- 5*5 

Sadfar ^sihJivi^ion 

1.187,794 

’ 373 

- 8*6 

Miiltiapora police-.itatioii. 

69,481 

647 

- 11-1 

Kharagpur town and rural pnlice- 
stations. 

121,861 

672 

0-1 

Jbargrani . 

92,688 

237 

+ P6 

Biiipur . 

105,510 

201 

G'O 

Salbani . 

58,7% 

276 

1-3 

Eesbpur . 

72.4 07 

339 

13*1 

Debra . 

57.549 

439 

13'8 

Sabang . ... 

76.806 

648 

]• - 15-3 

Pinglu . 

Narayaiigarh . 

49,256 

71,625 

579 

333 


Kesliiari 
Gar li beta 
Uantau 
.Volianpur 
Gopiba laypur 
Kayagram 


Ghaia/ subdivision 

Ghatal police-station 

Daspnr .. 

ChaiKlrakona 

Eamjibanpur . 


Tamiuk subdivision 


T.imluk police-station 

Mayiia 

Sutahata 

Panskma 

Kanflifjram 

Mabisadal 

Gewankhali 


■Contai subdivision 


Khejri police-station 
Contai 
Babiri 
Basudebpur 
ilnmnagar 
Bbagwanpur 
Henria 
Egra 

Patashpur 


28,887 
118,233 
85,163 
28.496 
113,175 
36,76 I 


269,769 


71,170 

119,032 

58.361 

31,166 


595,672 

98.899 

50,534 

74,887 

138,390 

129.220 

85,974 

17,963 


6/6,225 

58,222 
83,290 
54,006 
46.206 
76,063 
86,660 
43,234 
73,176 
94,368 


. 30,8 

290 

510 

528 

363 

232 


737 

791 

953 

516 


8S3 

979 
1,123 
764 
923 
818 
934 
781 


733 

776 

877 

S06 

779 

634 

866 

758 

567 

689 


6-4 

lO-O 


- iO'S 


14-6 

3-3 


- 0’9 


] - 


I 


Q’3 


1-7 

5-6 

7-6 


for irrigation purposes further detracts from their efficiency in carrying the 
flood-waters through to the sea, and the common result is that the floods 
breach the embankments and cover the country behind. Rice survives 
immersion for a period up to six or seven days, but in this area once the flood 
wmter has broken out of its proper channels there is very little means by which 
it can get away. The country remains waterlogged for weeks, the crop is 
lost and the stagnant water helps the spread of malaria. The density of 
population in the uplands, except for Midnapore town, is well under 300 
persons to the square mile, 300 being as much as the soil of such country is 

8 a 
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lound to bear in other districts also. The density over the rest ot the district 
•arfes tom 500 to the square mile to above 900 m the circuits p^tected by 
embankments towards the estuary of the Hooghly and nearly 800 along the 

Midnapore suffered from " Burdwan fever ’ ’ along with the other districts 
of West Beno-al but the epidemic though very severe and estnxurted to have 
caused a mortality of a quarter of a million continued for a shorter period 
than further north and had passed away by 1877. The period oi recuperation 
thus came earlier than in Burdwan. The population increased per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891 and 6-0 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, but only 
1-2 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and in tlie last decade there ha,s been a 
decrease of d o per cent. The gain or loss has by no means been tlu^ same in 
different parts of the district. There has been steady increase in the utdandfi 
until the last decade in which their loss is to be put down rna/inly to the influenza 
epidemic which wrought great havoc among a population with. a. birge propor¬ 
tion of aborgines. There has also been steady progress which th(^ disabili¬ 
ties of the last decade have not been able altogether to deface' iii the fcudilc soil 
against the Hooghly and the Rupnarayan and along the sea fai'e, wliere the 
‘'Jalpai'' lands, formerly reserved for the manufacture of salt, wcvre brought 
under cultivation after the middle of the last century whtvn the manufiicture 
of salt by evaporation of sea-water was finally given up. ddie population of 
Tamliik and Contai subdivisions increased more than 10 pei‘ cent, li.e'tween 
1891 and 1901. That of the former increased 3*1 per cent. a,nd tlm.t of the 
later 2-5 per cent, in 1901—11. Ever since the first census in ■.1,872, it lu-ns 
been the water-logged country against the fringe of the up binds that has 
proved decadent. In 1872, Ghatal police-station had a density of 1,129. 
persons to the square mile, Chandrakona with Ramjibanpur 880, Daspiir 
1,311, Debra 1,016, Keshpur 476, Sabang with Pingla 756 and Nn rayangarh 
432, Pataspur 693 and Dantan 518. The density in the last two was slightly 
heavier 50 years ago than it is now. In the others it was ivuioh heavier. 
Debra has lost more than half and Ghatal, Chandrakona, Kesh]nir, Daspur, 
Sabang and Narayangarh something like one-third. The outline of the strip 
of country which has suffered so badly is very clearly marlvcd in tlio map in 
diagram hTo. 23 showing the changes which have taken plae.e during the last 
decade. The constant recurrence of floods and, the lack of drainnge have 
caused a permanent depreciation in the capabilities of the soil, influenza 
cpsed great mortality and malaria takes its regular toll, while all those 
disabilities have combined to keep down the birth-rate. The birth-rate 
recorded for the district was low at the beginning of the decade, a,nd, though 
it showed no drop as in Burdwan, Birbhum and Banknra in 191.5, it sliowinl 
no rise from 1916 to 1918. It was only 27 -7 in the latter year and fell in 1919 
to 24-2 but rose in 1920 to 26-8, The death-rate has also shown less violent 
fluctuations than in the districts to the north of M.idnapor;e. Its liigliest 
l^el until 1917 was 33-,6 per mile in 1912 and 1918 took it no higher tlian 
38 T though It was 40 T the next year. During the decade reoordiRl deaths 
exceeded births by 63,859, 2-26 per cent, of the population of 1911. 


parts. During the decade 
before last there was a hxrge 
increase^ both in the num¬ 
bers of immigrants and of 
emigrants. During the 
last decade the immigrants 
have ^somewhat decreased 
but ^ the emigrants have 
continued to show a distinct 
increase. A decrease in 
V® expected to show itself at 
and in Other Western go_elsewhere to earn their living, 

beieii evident during theTSfaecadr^^T^I^T ^ ^os^Population this has 
oonolmibn:wMohhas *efd^^^^^^ to if#"/®? Midnapore bear out the 

on the soil is very ereat pressure of the population 

very great, and the factfthat m spite of a decrease of population 


- Midnapore. 

! 1921, 

1 

--—--- 

1911. 

1001. 

1 

1 Males. 

j 

[ . 

' Bemales. 

! '' 

To’al. . 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes, 

iatottl popnlation ... 1 
JcKaigratits 

Bmigrants 

Hafcuralptipulidon ... 

... ' i 

l,SS!>,652 
37,310 
; £16,13*5 

1,398,477 

1.337,008 

32,871 

80,969 

1,376,106 

1 

2,66h,BB0 
70.181 
177,10t 
2,773,088 

) 

2,821.201 ^ 
7C,625 : 
171,772 
2,917,348 1 

2,789,144 

40,861 

184,246 

9.878,403 
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emigration has increased points towards the suspicion that the capacity of 
the soil at least in parts of the district, is deteriorating. Employment on the 
railway and in the railway settlement and works at Kharagpur have brought 
many immigrants to Midnapore. More come from Bankura than have gone 
out to it, but there is little migration from Orissa or from Singhbhum. Emi¬ 
grants from Midnapore go in large numbers to^ Hooghly, Howrah, and the 
24-Parganas where they usually obtain employment as unskilled labourers. 
Eew have gone further east. 

42. HooghSy district.—Hooghly district has no upland, but Arambagh 
subdivision falls within the waterlogged belt below the uplands where the 
people are sodden wnth malaria and the land seems to have suffered per¬ 
manent depreciation from frecpient floods. This subdivision partakes of the 

character of Vishnupur 
in Bankura. which ad¬ 
joins it. The rest of 
the district, except the 
parts along the Hooghly 
which have been animated 
by the touch of industria¬ 
lism, is characterised by 
overgrown vegetation bury¬ 
ing the homesteads of the 
population, and generally 
wears an air of stagnation. 
The density of population 
in Arambagh subdivision 
which is purely agricultu¬ 
ral is high for the capabili¬ 
ties of the soil, more than 
200 persons to the square 
mile higher than in Vishnu¬ 
pur subdivision; that in the 
rural parts of the Sadar 
subdivision is somewhat 
lower and of Serampor^ 
subdivision somewhat high¬ 
er. Up till the middle of the nineteenth century the settlements along the 
river—Bandeh Ghinsura, Chandernagore and Serampore—were considered 
far more healthy than Calcutta. Bandel especially was a health resort. 
The Burdwan fever however, w^hich seems to have appeared in epidemic 
form in Jessore and moved westward, attacked Hooghly district about 1857 
and raged for 20 years though it must not be supposed that it afflicted ail 
parts of the district throughout that period. It spread from place to place, 
its average duration in one locality being from three to seven years. The 
mortality was very heavy and was estimated by the Census Superintendent 
of 1881 at no less than 650,000. Relief cam,e' earlier than in Burdwan where 
the fever had appeared at least ten years later, and after a loss of 12 -9 per cent, 
in the district between 1872 and 1881, there was an increase of 6T per cent, 
from 1881 to 1891, reduced to 1 -4 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, when 
malaria had established itself in endemic form. Between 1901 and 1911 
there was large increase in the Serampore subdivision, 11-6 per cent., mainly 
due to immigration of workers to be employed in the jute mills, for the jute¬ 
weaving industry expanded fast in the decade. Arambagh subdivision lost 
3 -2 per cent, mainly owing to economic stress caused by the deterioration of the 
soil so often covered by the floods of the Haniodar and the Ajay. Rural areas 
in the Sadar subdivision showed some improvement except around Chinsnra 
itself. During the decade 1911—^21, the district has lost 0-9 per cent., the 
rural areas especially Arambagh subdivision having fared worse than in the 
previous decade, while the contrast between industrial and rural areas has 
been exaggerated. Arambagh subdivision has not suffered as severely as 
Vishnupur, its neighbour, but it has lost no less than 10 *8 per cent, of its total 
population, while the adjoining rural parts of Serampore, which had shown 
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improYement in the previous decade ^ave now shoTO 


The 

Cliinsura 




1931. 

1 

1911. j 

1901. 

Hooghly. 

Males. 

Re males. 

1 

Total. 

^ Both 1 
[ sexes. 1 

1 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual populaiion 
Iiaxuigrants 

Emigrants 

.N'atnral popuiatioii ... 

{ 561.268 

i 124.663 
50,864 1 

1 467,469 

1 

1 ! 

' 5 S,874 

90,770 
39,000 
467,104 j 

1,0-!0,I42 

213,43:5 

89,914 

934,623 

1 

1 1.090,097 

1 186,309 

1 no.-wa 

j 1,053.296 1 

1 ! 

1,019,041 

139,714 

122,Mi 

1,033,168 


Sadar subdivision has fared much as “ ince-ic^e of 

and Maora this time show an increase of 7-8 per cent. Ihe large mcToafc.e of 

24-6*per cent, in Serampore, Uttarpara and Btadreswar is solely due to the 
SmiSration of mill hani. The jute mills of the- district have been found to 
emplov as many as 51.180 persons, while persons at work in mdiistria concerns 
of all kinds employing 10 or more men have been found to be as many as 72.^ 
The recorded birth-rate in Hooghly district fell very low m 1913 and 1014 
compared with the level in other districts. It improve s .'y tij. ’ 

but fell in 1918 to 25 -7 and in 1919 to 21 -5. In 1920, it was.-.7 a. Over the 
decade it has been lower than in any other district except Calcutta and the 
24-Parganas. The death-rate was higher in 1912 and .1913 than in succeccl- 
in<r vea?s before the influenza outbreak. It rose to 47 -2 in 1918, but was down 
again to 36 -1 in 1919 and 35 -6 in 1920. The average has not been almoi'inally 
high and the excess of deaths over births in the decade 63,292 is mainly attribu¬ 
table to the low birth-rate. 1 

The figures for the natural population of Hooghly show how .heavy a loss 

____ __ _^_ it suffered during the last 

decade. Tlie actual popu¬ 
lation was made up by the 
increased number of immi¬ 
grants and by the appear¬ 
ance of so large a. decrease 
in the number of emigrants 
as 59,594. Decreased emi¬ 
gration is partly due to 
relief of the pressure of the 
population on the soil, but to a great extent also to the fact that labour now 
finds an easy market without going out of the district. The class from Hoogh¬ 
ly that finds employment in office work in Calcutta, moreover, seems to liave 
taken much more than formerly to living in the district and going in daily by 
train. Increased immigration has been attracted by the growth of the 'jute 
industry established on the banks of the Hooghly. The district has an immi¬ 
grant population amounting very nearly to 2,0 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion actually surpasses the corresponding proportion in Howrah dis¬ 
trict and in the 24-Parganas, though it is not so high as in J'alpaiguri and 
Darjeeling. The greatest number come to Hooghly from Patna, Gaya, 
Monghyr and Shahabad in Bihar and from the adjoining districts BalHa, 
Ghazipur, Benares, Azamgarh and Jaunpur in the United Prov.inces. Cut¬ 
tack and Balasore also send a large contingent. From all these parts they 
come to the industrial centres. The immigrants to rural areas come mainly 
from Bankura. The balance of migration between Hooghly and Midnapore 
is in favour of Hooghly and in a less degree that with Burdwan and Nadia 
also. Emigrants have gone chiefly to Calcutta and Howrah though large 
numbers are also found in the 24-Parganas. Since a large proportion both 
of immigrants and emigrants have left their homes in search of work, it is not 
surprising in the instance of this district to find an excess of males over females 
in both classes. 

43. Howrah district.— The high density in Howrah district, 1,882 
persons per^ s^are mile, is due to the fact that much more of the district is 
urban than is the case with other districts.of the Province, and to its proximity 
to Calcntta. The presence of the marshes ha,s prevented a dense rural 
population frm crowding against the eastern side of Calcutta, but though the 
landwest oi Howrah town lies low, conditions have been greatly improved by 
the Howrah drainage scheme completed in 1885 and affecting 60 square miles 
and the Ra]pur scheme completed in 1895 and affecting 270 square miles, and 
It IS able to support a larp rural and residential population. Roads and 'rail- 
wKf westward from Howrah, while on the Calcutta side the only 

Thl ir 1 are able to find are north and south paraUel to the Hooghly. 
tfroin Howrah has two lines north and north-west, 
««I^^^gpnr Railway after gettog out of the town swings round to¬ 
wards the river again and proceeds through Hlubatia in the south-west, 
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while betv/een are two light railways to Amta and Sheakhala. 

ate from the 


Hovvriib. 

■ 

Popiilatioi), 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variation 
per cent. 
1911—21. 

HtSTRlGT TOTAL 

. 

997,^03 

1,882 


-r 

5'7 

Sadar subdivlalon 

520,777 

2,993 


-T 

5-8 

Howrah town ® 


195.,641 

19,030 


+ 

9-1 

Bally police-station 


14.0‘.6 

7,013 

} 

) 


0-2 

LiiJloah 


31,088 . 

1,843 

■T 

Bunjiir . 


73.374 

2.037 



Jagacha 


10,826 

2.103 




Saokrail . 


81,567 

2,St3 

/ 



JagafcballaTpnr 


44,Sit i 

1,184 

\ 

+ 

-T - 

Paiichla 


07,264 

1.684 

J 


. 

Ulubaria subdivision 

470,026 

1,339 


2- 

5*6 

Anita police-station 


137,315 

1,333 

} 

4- 


Singti . 


43,503 

1,279 


Bagnan 


78,671 

1,349 



2-5 

'Ulubiuia . 


89,036 

1,367 

1 


14-9 

B.auiia 


25,049 

6,262 

] 


Syampur . 


68,431 

1,122 

1 

J 


4*1 

Kandalghat 


23,671 

1.076 

4- 


Five police-stations, Howrah, Go'.abari, Sibpur, Bantra, and Halipanehgarii, 


Roads radi- 
town in a 
similar manner. Thus 
every part of the district is 
in easy communication 
with the head-quarters, 
and under every police- 
station there is a density of 
population well over 1,000 
to the square mile. 

The history of the last 
50 years in Howrah dis¬ 
trict has been one of sus¬ 
tained progress. It suffer¬ 
ed severely from 'Hurd- 
wan fever,'’ but there was 
an increase of 6-2 per cent, 
from 1872 to 1881. Since 
then the increase has been 
13 T per cent., 1881—91 
11-4 per cent., 1891—1901 and 10 -9 per cent., 1901—11. The increase during 
the last decade has been reduced to 5*7 per cent, and has been the same in Ulu- 
baria as in the Sadar subdivision, whereas for 1901—11 the proportionate in¬ 
crease in the latter was double that in the former. There has been a same fall¬ 
ing off in the increase in Howrah city as well as in the rural areas of the Sadar 
subdivision, whereas the increase round Ulubaria town and just north of it 
through industrial development has been maintained at the rate of the former 
decade. How far the population of the district as a whole is recruited by 
immigration for comparatively short periods is indicated by the excess of 
72,899 males over females against 53,780 in 1911. The jute mills are the 
largest employers of labour. At the time of the census, though they were 
tlien working at a very much lower pressure than a year or two previously, 
their labour force amounted to no less than 67,447. The list of other indus¬ 
trial concerns established in the district is a long one, cotton mills, jute press¬ 
es, iron foundries, machinery and engineering works, brickfields, railway 
workshops, oil mills, flour mills, etc. The number of persons .at work in 
concerns employing 10 persons or more amounts to one-ninth of the total 
population of the district. 

The recorded birth-rate in Howrah for the first seven years of the last 
decade was up to the average of Western Bengal. It fell somewhat in 1918 
and 1919 although not to the same extent as in the other districts of the Burd- 
wan Division. The recorded death-rate has remained as low as the Eastern 
Bengal level. It rose only to 32-2 in 1918 and 35T in 1919. There was no 
fall in 1920, but during the decade recorded births exceeded deaths by 
12,860. 

The fact that the number of immigrants found in Howrah is less than it 

1911 should not 


was in 

be taken to indicate that the 
foreign element is less than 
formerly, but rather that 
the town of Howrah, which 
as far as statistics of im¬ 
migration go, dominates 
the statistics for the dis¬ 
trict, has reached the point 
when the descendants of 
immigrants are taking the place of the original settlers and commg to swell 
the number of the native-born. - The increased emigration from Howrah 
does not necessarily prove that Howrah people are going elsewhere. It is 
probable that the bulk of those born in Howrah but found elsewhere only 
happened to have been born while their parents were temporary sojourn¬ 
ers in Howrah, and afterwards went back with them to their native country. 
Howrah is the only district of Western Bengal for which the last decade has 
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462,2,32 
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129,215 

53,643 

181,858 
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21,646 

56,209 

40,393 

23,398 
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i 410,499 
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431,255 

871,7.54 

793,910 
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produced an increase in the natural population. The increase has b® 
per cent., so that it is evident that the popidation of the district must be in a 
far belter economic position and far healthier than that of the^othei dis¬ 
tricts of the Burdvfan Division. Migration to Howrah comes trom other 
Provinces from the same directions as to Hooghly. The balance of migra¬ 
tion in ail directions from neighbouring districts, except Calcutta, is in favour 
of Hovcrah. As was only to be expected, there is a large excess of males over 
feiiiales among the immigrants. 

Central Bengal.* 

44. From the lower reaches of the Hooghly in Western Bengal to the 
fringe of the western uplands is barely 50 miles. In the Chittagong Divis¬ 
ion, *the newest delta formations are nearer still to the hills. Through Central 
and Northern Bengal on the other hand, the space which corresponds, the 
distance between the Sundarbans and the foot-hills of the Himalayas is not 
less than 300 miles. In the Dacca Division, the space is reduced to half 
bv the appearance of the Garo Hills 100 miles south of the latitude of the 
southei'umost Himalayas, and the intrusion of the estuary of the Meghiia 
with its tides nearly another hundred miles, inland from the open sea. 
Practically the whole Province is delta and the character of its formation 

in any locality varies 
with its position relative to 
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pushing slowly foward into 
the sea and the hills which 
frame it on other sides, 
varies in other words 
according to its age. The 
changes in the formation 
of the country which take 
place very gradually over 
the space of 300 miles 
between the sea-face in 
Khulna district and the 
foot-hills in Jalpaiguri, 
are thus reproduced much 
more speedily in passing 
northwards tlirough Dacca 
Division and north-west¬ 
ward through Burdwan 
Division, and only in 
miniature in the Chitta¬ 
gong Division where the 
eastern hills come close 
down to the sea. The 
appearance and character 
of the countryside follow 
the changes in the for¬ 
mation of the soil, though 
the reproduction of 
these changes is tinted 
throughout by the excess 
rainfall to the east dimin¬ 
ishing to the north and 
__iwest and appearing again 

xr- 1 T± ’ 1,1 under the G-aro Hills and 

_he Him^ayas. It might he expected that the changes in the constitution of 
tne population, almost entirely dependent on the productivity of the soil would 
m oh the same character and generally speaking this is so . Variations in 
and Central Hengal, except where they come under the 
m commercial and industrial activity of which Calcutta is the 

slowly in passing from place to place than 
the population retains the same 
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outer edge ' which is 
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45. The 24-Pargarias.—The 24-Pargaiias is unique in Bengal in being 
able to show variations in civilization from virgin forest practically uninhabit¬ 
ed on the sea-face, through varying intensity of cultivation in rural areas 
with small conservative towns, to the progressive suburbs of a great city, all 
within the limits of one administrative district. Half the district, the 
south-eastern half, is still only partially developed, and much of it is buried 
under forest trees and a dense undergrowth growing in soft mud which is fre¬ 
quently flooded by high tides. Over this half of the district the density of 
population is below the average of 400 persons to the square mile. Along the 
Hooghly from Budge-Budge up to Naihati the density hardly falls below 2,000 
and in the suburbs adjoining Calcutta and at Barrackpore and Titagarh it 
rises to over 7,000. South of Calcutta as far as Baruipur, Magrahat and 
Diamond Harbour, the density is generally about 1,000 and in parts consider¬ 
ably higher. Close against the Eastern Suburbs, the land lies very low and the 
density falls under Dum Dum, Magrahat and Bhangar police-stations, but it 
rises again towards the north-eastern corner of the district. The population 
has increased no less than 66*.2 per cent, since 1872; 6-,9 per cent., 11-9 per 
cent.; 9'9 per cent., 17T per cent., and 8-0 per cent., at successive census 
enumerations. 


The earlier tendency was towards greatest increase on the fringes of the 

Sundarbans. Calcutta 
had not begun to overflow 
into its suburbs as it has 
done later and the Sundar¬ 
bans proper were still 
untouched. Between 1891 
and 1901 the greate.st ^rajns 
were in Matla thana 42 per 
cent., Kulpi 27 per cent., 
Mathurapur 23 per cent., 
and Jaynagar 18 per cent. 
Barrackpore and Titagarh 
thanas also put on 28 per 
cent., but the five suburban 
municipalities adjoining 
Calcutta, Cossipore-Chit- 
pur, Maniktolla, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs 
and Garden Eeach increa¬ 
sed only 5-3 per cent. Be¬ 
tween 1901 and 1911, the 
progress of cultivation into 
the Sundarbans continued 
as fast as before, this time 
being more in evidence to 
the east than previously, 
and in addition there was a 
great expansion of industry 
up and down the Hooghly, 
while the extensions of 
the Calcutta Tramway 
system, the improvement of 
the Port Commissioners’ 
Steamer Service, the open¬ 
ing of the Baraset-Basirhat 
Light Eailway and the de¬ 
velopment of the suburban 
traffic in the Eastern 
Bengal Eailway all facili¬ 
tated an overflow of popu¬ 
lation from Calcutta. The population of the five suburbs increased 40*3 per 
cent, and that of Barrackpore subdivision 41-7 per cent. The increase in all 
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24-Parganas, 

Population, 
1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variation per 
cent. 1911—21. 

mSTR/GT TOTAL . 

2.828,205 
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+ 8'0 
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-h 4-0 
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\ I rr -T 
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IS,033 
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\ + 

Vishnupur 
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1.196 

-f- .5 6 

Budge-Budge. 

110,324 

2,252 

-r 15’0 

Bhangar . 

93,451 

736 

+ 5'5 

Suburbs of Calcutta . 

224,395 

7,239 

4- 13’8 

JBafrackpora aubdivi- 

346,778 

2,181 

+ 18’5 

alon. 




Barrackpore police-station 

22,460 

7,487 


Titagarh . 

72,325 

7,253 

r -f- 313 

Noapara . 

19.354 

3,226 

- 23-3 

Barauagar . 

5o,102 

6,888 

-1- 25‘5 

Kliardah ... ... ... 

23,043 

1,297 

- 1-9 

Dum-Dum .. . 

25,639 

513 

- 4-6 

Naihati . 

30,651 

1,703 


Jagatdal . 

74,424 

2,977 

y + S7-6 

Bijpur . 

24,780 

1,126 

) 

JBaPaaat aubdf viaion 
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- 4’3 
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33,522 
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t - 3-3 

Bajarhat 
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239 

+ 7’0 

Sartlpnagar. 
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938 
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813 


Ba-sirhat ... . 
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4- 0-6 

Haroa . 
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32 
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; 
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the subdivisions was above 10 per cent. During the past decade development 
has taken place further into the Sundarbans, but has fallen off at the fringes. 
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tioii, Baraset subdivision 
4-3 per cent., and in Bas- 
irhat subdivision, Sarup- 
nagar and Baduria 3'9 
per cent, and Haroa 1‘3 
per cent. Here malaria 
has been the main cause. 
Progress south of Cal¬ 
cutta in the region affect¬ 
ed by the Magrahat 
drainage scheme has 
been dissappointing. In 
the five Suburbs the 
recorded death-rate rose 
very much above that 
of the previous decade 
and their increase 
has been no more than 
13-8 per cent., compared 
with 40-3 per cent, in 
1901—11. Industrial 
progress has continued 
along the Trlooghly. Bar- 
rackpore subdivision lias 
gained 18:5 per cent, 
and the area under 
Budge-Budge police- 
station in the Sadar 
subaivision 15“(.) per 
cent. The jute mills 
in the district at the time 
of the census pm ployed 
as many as 160,022 per¬ 
sons, while the total num¬ 
ber employed in indus¬ 
trial concerns of all kinds 

^ not less than 10 eniployees each amounted to 213,262. 

Til® birth-rate in the district is much below that in others on account of 
the fact t^t the population in industrial centres contains a preponderance of 
males. Moreover, wives of immigrants expecting children commonly return 
to their homes for the event of the birth. The death-rate is low, for tho 
ii^igrant industrial population consists mainly of persons in the prime of 
Iite. Births recorded during the decade exceeded deaths by 5 852. 
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Hales. 

1 I'emales. 
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sezes« 
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j 

1,430,718 
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3I9.7S1 

136,829 
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401,623 

225,367 

Emigrants 

63,563 

56, 

119,932 

139,245 

118,960 

Katnral populatioa ... 

ia74,6l9 

1,117,018 

2,291.637 

2.171,728 

1,971,952 

1911, 174,276. has been rednccd tn, oav • 



24-Parganas is not by any 
means due to immigration 
alone. In fact the growth 
of the natural population 
has contributed nearly half 
to the increase in the actual 
population during the last 
decadeThe enormous in¬ 
crease in the number of im¬ 
migrants between 1901 and 


horn children of immigrants are takC thd because the native- 

settled in the district Th^:vmiTr^L^T. r place of the generation which 

level of 1901 and the natural nonrlatW^^^^^^^^ almost to the 

10-1 per cent St tff^SevWs ^ 

P cent, m the previous decade. The greatest number of immigrants 
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come from the western disticts of Bihar and the adjoining districts in the 
United Provinces. Cuttack and Balasore send a large quota and so do Midna- 
pore and Hooghly but the numbers from the East are few. Khulna sends a 
number principally employed on the rivers and canals, but contingents from 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions go rather to Calcutta itself than to its neigh¬ 
bourhood. As might have been expected there is a large excess of males among 
the immigrants. 

46. Calcutta. —A separate volume of Tables has beeen published con¬ 
taining the census statistics of Calcutta and its suburbs and a commentary 
upon the figures is contained in a separate Census Peport. The City, the 
area administered by the Corporation with the Fort the Maidan and the Port, 
has a population of 907,851 and a density of 43,000 to the square mile when 
the water area is left out of account. The population has increased 43 -4 per 
cent, since 1872, the changes shown at successive census enumerations being 
a decrease of 3-,3 per cent, and increases of 11-4 percent., 24-3 per 
cent., 5-7 per cent, and 1 -3 per cent. The constitution of the population is 
peculiar, men out-numbering women by two to one and hardly more than 20 
per cent, being people who look upon the city as their real home. The crude 
annual birth-rate is very low, the average for the last decade having been 
only 20 T per mille; the death-rate is lower than formerly but still high consi¬ 
dering that the bulk of the population consists of adult males below the age 
of 40. It was 30*1 per mille annually on the average for the last decade and 
deaths exceeded births by 95,817. 

47. Nadia district. —The Nadia rivers, a century and a half ago, were 
active distributaries of the Ganges, but since the Ganges found its way into 
the Meghna the tendency has been for less and less of its waters to leave the 

main channel and find their 
way independently to the 
sea. The distributaries 
have become a network of 
moribund channels, and the 
subsoil water level seems to 
have fallen. This and the 
fact that the surface no 
longer receives the same 
deposit of silt that it used 
annually to receive have 
materially reduced the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the soil, 
and defective drainage has 
made the last fifty years of 
The history of Nadia a de¬ 
pressing chronicle of dis¬ 
ease. The epidemic of 
malaria which passed west¬ 
ward and got the name 
Burdwan fever devas¬ 
tated it between 1857 and 
1864 and it has never 
recovered. There are few 
abrupt changes from place 
to place in the density of 
the population, which rises 
much above the average of 
535 to the square mile only 


Nadia. 

Population, 

Density per 

Variatinn per 

1931. 

square mile. 

cent. 1911—21 

OfSTRIGT TOTAL ... 

1,4a7,B72 

535 


- 

a'Q 

Sadar aubdtvtalon 

333,92a 

483 


- 

9-4 

Kaliganj police-station . 

47,4U 

423 


- 

10'7 

Nakasipara .. ... 

52,898 

378 


- 

5-8 

Kissenganj . 

28,492 

500 



20*3 

Hanakhall . . 

40,010 

383 


- 

iro 

Krishnagar .. . 

71,731 

520 




Ohapra ... ... 

59.263 

456 

\ 

- 

7-8 

Nadia . 

34,120 

863 

) 



ftanaghai aubdlvlalon ... 

211,042 

491 


- 

4’4 

Santipur police.sfcation . 

43.902 

696 


_ 


Tlanaghat 

73.132 

453 


• - 

6-6 

Ohatdah 

Haringhata . 

61,803 

28.185 

507 

437 

} 

- 

1‘5 

Kuahila aubdivlaton ... 

437,753 

752 


- 

4'2 

Kushtia police-station . 

108,182 

839 


- 

VO 

Mirpur . 

81,741 

665 

1 



Bhairamara ... .. 

39,693 

761 

; 



Kumarkhali .. . 

99,111 

SOI 

1 

-h 

. 

Khoksa . 

30,106 

941 

; 


Saulatpur 

79,022 

381 



3-3 

Maharpup aubdivlalan 

290,837 

478 


- 

11^7 

Kariropur police-station ... 

83,295 

502 



1V7 

Gangani . 

80,687 

485 


- 

12‘5 

Meharpur . 

63,464 

477 


- 

13-8 

Tehatta . 

83,441 

453 



9-6 

Chuadanga aubdivlalan 

213,980 

490 


- 

11’4 

Ohuadanga’police-atation.. 

45,370 

407 


_ 

32-1 

namdanga.. 

78,910 

698 


- 

9'3 

Damnrhuda'.. 

59,298 

611 


- 

14*2 

Jibannagar. 

30,354 

393 



10*3 


in Kushtia subdivision, where, adjoining Faridpur district, it reaches 900. 

Nadia district has lost 0 '3 per cent, of its population since 1872. There 
was an increase of 10-2 per cent, between 1872 and 1881, marking some re¬ 
cuperation after the first fever epidemic, but in the next decade there was a loss 
of 1*2 per cent. There was a small increase of 1-5 per cent, between 1891 and 
3901, but a loss of 2-4 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 more than wiped it out. 
The decrease during the past decade has been 8-0 per cent. Between 1901 

9 A 
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and 1911 there were decreases in Kushtia subdivision 4-2 per cent., in Meher 


decade Kushtia and Ranaghat have lost least and the central por tion of the 
district has suffered most,"the area under Hanskhali, Kissenganj, Chapra, 
Damurhuda, Chuadanga, Jibannagar, Alamdanga, Mirpur, Gangani, Meher- 
pur, Karimpur and Tehatta poliqe'-stations. The recorded birth-rate has 
been comparatively high throughout the decade, the average for the ten years 
being: as much as 34;8 per mille per annum.compared with 30;2 for the West¬ 
ern Benc^al districts. The death-rate however, has been higher. Tor the 
'tirst five^years it was almost as high as in Malda and Murshidabad which 
showed the highest rates of mortality in Bengal, while in the latter five years 
its rate was only passed in Murshidabad and Darjeeling. Recorded deaths 
in the ten years exceeded births by no less than 86,539. 

During the last decade both the numbers of immigrants to and emigrants 

_______ from Nadia district have 

I 19-21. 1911. 1901. decreased. The decrease 

IsTadia. j j ~~ I ' in the number of im- 

I Total. . Both ledUCe. 

-j- it to the level of 1901 though 

Actual popalatiou ... 761,315 7-26,227 1,437,579 i 1,617,S46 1,658,281 that in the number of iinmi- 

Immicrants . 3-2,385 30,076 62,460 73.153 59,010 „ ..11 

Emigraati . 58,014 .51,720 109,734 136,279 12.3.737 graUtS talceS it 11111011 lOWCr. 

Natural popuIatiQH ... 786,974 747,872 1,534,846 1,679,972 1,723,00,8 rpl • j 

I -Fhere is some support, 

-^^--- therefore, for the con¬ 
tention that the pressure of the population on the soil in the district is less, 
hea ’^7 than it was. But considering the fact that the density is now only what, 
it was in 1872, lower than it has been at every subsequent census and lower 
than in any adjoining district, it is surprising that as many as a hundred 
thousand Nadia people go elsewhere to find a living. "Emigrants from Nadia 
are found in larger numbers in Jessore than in other neighbouring ditricts, 
but migration across the Ganges to Rajshahi and Pabna has been consider¬ 
able and numbers have gone to the 24-Parganas, Murshidabad Faridpur and 
Hooghly. The balance of migration is against Nadia in every direction 

though it is only very slightly uneven between Nadia and Murshidabad. 

Large numbers of Nadia people are found in Calcutta but not so many as- 
from Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. 

48. Murshidabad district.—The part of Murshidabad district west of 
the Bhegirat-hi river resembles Birbhum in character, while that to the eavSt 
resembles Nadia and suffers similarly from defective drainage. The density 
of population is generally greater than in Nadia and is higher in the soutli- 

^ T ~ j west and along the banks of 

I 1921. I Bq.iare mile, j cent. ^1911—-21. the GaUgCS OSpeCially IIT. 

— --Jangipur subdivision tJian 

oisTRicT TOTAL . SOS -o'o tF© Centre of tile district. 

^ The, district suffered, from 

Tr r" Burdwan fever which 

Saktipar ^. ... SsIlOS 676 } - continued into the eighties 

::: ::: ;;; tS last century.^ The- 

::: ::: } - i-e increase of population 

Baninagar ... - i”, 503 > ~ betwoeu 1872 aud 1881 was' 

S' :: e e | li « :py 

I ‘ 2-0 per cent, between 1881 

Lmrhagh aubifivimton ... | 133,081 323 - 8'2 . 1891. There WaS 

a^ hs + 1.3 recovery in the next 

E E E Si « ; 'S ,d®oade and nn increase of 

Nabagram . ... ImIs 390 I 7 ’® ^ 6 per CBUt., but it WaS 

reduced to 2*9 ner cent in 
J»ngi9ur 320,037 aso - «*» 1901—H aud iu the Inst 

... ... ... ys’ggg 594 . _ » 6:2 decade there has been a loss' 

E E E ■ »* S , - i'.? per cent. Between 

FraHi „ ... .2 ... Sl“ ’-«! } - u -0 S'Bd 1911, there was a 
-——— ''' '^ ' ' ' '. ' decrea,se of population on 

— - the right bank of the’ 


Hiirsliid.Jbad. 


DISTRICT TOTAL 


Sadar aubdlvlalon 

BeWauga police-station 

Saktipar . 

Danlat Bssar 

Na-wada . 

Berhampur ... 

Bbakari . 

Hariharpar ... 

Raninagar . 

Hurshi ... .„ 

Dornkol 

Jelangi .. 


Lafbagh aubdlvlaioa 

Bhagwangola police-station 
Murshidabad 

Jaiganj ... ... ... 

Saj^rdighi ... .,. 

Nabagram -. 

Jangtftur aubdivlalon 

lAlgoIo police-station - ... 
Eaghwnafcbganj 
M{r*«rottr .... 

'S'lwi ' 


Population, 

1921. 


7,282,574 

469,877 


733,057 


320,037 
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Ot 


Bhagirati from Murshida- 
bad southwards, and east¬ 
wards to the Nadia border 
and the Ganges, where the 
loss was due to malaria, 
while Kandi subdivision 
gained 9-7 per cent, and 
Jangipur subdivision 7-1 
per cent. During the last 
decade almost every part 
of the district has lost population. The recorded birth-rate has been very 
high throughout the decade, the annual average being no less than 38-3 per 
mille, but the average death-rate has been still higher, 41 -7 per mille. It rose 
to 51-8 per cent, in 1914 on account of malaria and reached 58-3 in 1918 when 
the influeuza epidemic caused great mortality. During the decade recorded 
deaths exceeded births by 46,900. 

In 1901, the number of immigrants 



Pofmlatioii, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

' Variation 
per cent. 
1911—21. 

Kandi subdivision 

280, BIS 

600 

- 8-9 

Ehargram poiice-station. 

6'4,205 

531 

- 6-3 

Kandi . 

33t503 

1,047 

- 3-7 

Itardwaii 

68,6.1 

664 

7-6 

Groiarna 

23,710 

615 

■ - 12-0 

BbaraCpur 

64,1^0 

494 

^ 6-3 

Kagram . 

28,526 

780 



1 

Murshidabad. 

1 1921. 1 

i 

191D j 1901. 

ilales. 

Females. 

Total. 1 

Both 1 Botli 
seies. 1 sexes. 

1 

Actual population 

Immigrants . 

Emigrants . 

Natural populatiau 

i 

628,742 1 

j 38,467 

50,358 1 

650,633 

1 

633,772 
; 30,357 

! 52,098 

655,503 

1 

1,262,514 
58.824 ' 

102,446 1 

1.306,136 

1 1,372,274 
! 75,571 

1 107.283 

1,403,986 

1 J 

1,333,184 

71,09n 

78,696 

1,340,784 


to Murshidabad approximately 
balanced the number of 
emigrants from it. The 
decade from 1901 tO' 1911 
showed a slight increase in 
the number of immigrants 
and a substantial increase 
in the number of emigrants. 
The last decade has shown 
a slifflit decrease in the 


number of emigrants and a substantial decrease in the number of immigrants. 
The result of the 20 years has been to make the number of emigrants now 
nearly twice as great as the number of immigrants. Partly this is due to- the 
fact that the immigration to the western parts of the district from the Santal 
Parganas and Birbhum has been stayed and the native-born children of 
immigrants have taken the places of their fathers, but the density of population 
is less now than it was 20 years ago, and that the proportion between 
immigrants and emigrants has changed in this manner is. significant of the 
deterioration in the reproductive capacity of the soil at the hands of a 
fever-stricken agricultural population. The figures for migration seem to 
indicate that Murshidabad suffers more severely even than Nadia from the 
evils which have come about by the decay of the distributary river system from 
the Ganges, the consequent fall in the subsoil water-level and its concomi¬ 
tant disabilities. Emigrants from Murshidabad go rather to Malda and 
Rajshahi than to neighbouring districts in other directions. The balance of 
migration between Nadia and Murshidabad is about even and between Birb¬ 
hum and Murshidabad is in favour of the latter, but there has been a 
steady and increasing flow of migration f rom Murshidabad across the Ganges 
to Malda and Pajshahi, the number found in these two districts'who were 
born in Murshidabad exceeding the number born in them and found in Murshi¬ 
dabad by as much as 44,000. A considerable number from Murshidabad 
and Nadia find their way as far as Dinajpur and even Pangpur. A large 
proportion of the immigrants to the district are from the Santal Parganas, 
though the number of such is decidedly less than 10 years ago. It is because 
a larger proportion of emigrants from Nadia than from Murshidabad go in 
search of work in industrial centres in Hooghly, the 24-Parganas and Cal¬ 
cutta, that there is an excess of males among the emigrants from Nadia 
against excess of females among those from Murshidabad. 

49. Jessore district. —Jessore, like Nadia, is a land of moribund rivers 

and obstructed drainage. 
The streams which cross it 
used at one time to be fed 
from the Ganges, but most 
of them now receive no 
water from that source. 
They are no more than 
channels of local drainage 
and are quite unfitted for 
this service having been 


Jessore. 

Population, 

1921. 

Density per 
sqPare mile. 

Variation 
per cent, 
1911—21. 

DISTRICT TOTAL . 

f,722,219 

S93 

- 1-2 

Sadatr subdivision 

4SO,3S3 

SB9 

- 4'4 

Jessore police-station . 

93,18.3 

668 

} - 7-8 

Ohaugachba . 

32,159 

674 

Bagerpara 

47,344 

447 

- ■ 6-9 

Jhikargachba . 

72,891 

613 

- 5‘2 

Manirampur 

106,034 

611 

} - 3-1 

- 1'2 

Navtapara . 

Keshabpur . 

26,499 

73 243 

5341 

732 
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I ' V - f formed to carry much more 

I pJjHT. Consequently 

__^_!_L many of the rivers maintain 

Msfftjtfa subdivisfou 282,24-0 : 832 -f- 8'i but a languid Vitality in the 

Magara poUce-station . 109,367 632 :) .UainS Und fOT tllB ffTeateF 

saiifchiya .... .. 42,435 , 432 I) Dart 01 tlic vcar avo merelv 

Mahamniaripor .! 35,463 i 731 i -f- 7*1 T • r* 

I : . ) chains or stagnant pools 

Marali aubdlviBion ... j 333,837 ’ 7B4 j + 2'S OVergrOWn witll Weeds. 

Lonagara police-station ... j 94,343 839 j 1 , „ Only the Garai and the 

Alfadanga .| 28,405 812 i J + ^ 

^araii .j 10.6.267 673 I) Maohumati to til© eust are 

. 43,544 843 ji still iive rivers, thouuh in 

! the south of the district 

soaffaon subdivision 279.031 433 | - 9 ‘i strcams are affccted by the 

Matepur poii.-e-5tatioQ ... 82,363 4p j -lOM tidcs uud kept opcu by that 

•" "■ ■■■ P means. The soil has deter- 

lorated since it has lost the 

dhonida subdivision 338,738 396 +0'8 annual depOsit of silt it 

:: ‘iMj; } t obtained and there has 

jo«„ap„ ... ... ... been a fall ini the subsoil 

. 51.6 -I-5-7 water-levcl. The high land 

^^ , -is too dry to be valuable and 

there are wide marshes at low levels which do not drain and in which water lies 
ah the year round The density of population is, however, decidedly higher 
than in iVadia, and, as the figures given in pa,ragraphs 11 et sea. show the 
pressure of the population on the soil is comparatively light and there is a 
considerable margm for the agricultural population beyond their require- 
sustenance The density along the eastern margin is comparatively 
mgh, and on the southern border against Khulna it is also very much hicrher 
^an m the middle pd west of the district. It is lowest in BL^aon snbdi- 
ffi?heavier in the centre of the district, but decreases again to 

the 

plaoe^L^whThTh^W first year and .Jessore the first 

beiu'^ftfhlr broke out m epidemic form, but this does not appear to 

an outbreak references to earlier epidemics. In 1836 

an QutoreaJj _ot malarial fever of a malignant type appeared nnd no lino 

SsM W Jessore^into iSia ^and WestenfBengal 

S 43 and after 1850 Tunih“^°T “^‘‘tions for two or three years after 
; ana alter 1«50. Another outbreak lasted from 1880 to 1885 hnf 

etr onlTAhTmrrlnhilih fiow^ 

The Census of 1S?1 Provinoe well into the new century, 

according to that of 1872 hiitk^o,°’^v,^tv°^ P®r °ent. over the population 
long sS of TOidemifJ ^ recuperation after a 

difirence was&Sfeotive 

tion has declined, 2-6 per cent, in 1881-91 4 0 Sr 06 ^“°^ 1801 
percent, in 1901 11 nnri i -o • .li ^ cent, in loyl—1901, 3-0 

which was 663 persons per square rSle te ISSlIsn^density 
health of the diLict ha^s boZyer i“ prove/ver^^^ 593- The 

mg ae last decade only Bongaon suMivkion 


their evil reputation^ i^theirt few 

After remaining almost stationary for « yearf Tts 

13-8 per cent, in the last decade '^Ti .v !’.f population has increased 
baa flooded the district forTtentu^. Te? of ill-fortiine. which 

of the two in the Province wMch Se halfis one 
the population is concerned in the decade imf^ of tif variation in 

gpra subdivision which showed w4 „f o f “ 1901-11. Ma- 

1|81-1901 and 1901-11 n^ shrs ap m~^ “ 

ifiawbdivision which lost 4^ perfenfin fsBi qi®o J®*' ®ent. while Jhen- 

1901 and 6il per cent, in l4^-li “L i ^ ¥ P®’' m 1891- 

areas pnderJhenida and K:otohaiid™r,^l°'^® a small increase though the 
loss. Narail subdivision escaped some of ^ considerable 

capea some of the disabilities of former decades and 
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has maintained an increase. The Sadar subdivision shows a loss, but onh^ a 
slightly higher loss than in the previous decade. Only Bongaon continues to 
lose heavily. 

The recorded birth-rate has throughout the decade been very much lower 
than in Nadia, Murshidabad and Khulna, and fell as low as 24-9 per mile in 
1918, 21 -0 in 1919, and 21 -4 in 1920. But the death-rate has also been low. 
It sank to 23:6 in 1917 and in spite of the influenza epidemic only rose to 30-0 
in 1918 and 30-2 in 1919 and fell again to 28-3 in 1920. The average for 
these three years was lower than anj^here in the province except Mymensingh 
and Tippera. During the decade reported deaths exceeded births by 24,868. 

During 1901—11 the number of immigrants to Jessore increased more than 

the number of emigrants 
from it. During the last 
decade immigrants have 
decreased more than emi¬ 
grants and the proportions 
of the one to the other and 
of either to the total popu¬ 
lation are now just what 
they were 20 years ago. 

The' figures of migration, therefore, do not indicate, as in the case of 
Midnapore, Murshidabad and to a less extent Nadia, that the decrease of 
population has not relieved the pressure of the population on the soil. The 
figures are further indication that Jessore has reached a turning point in the 
tide of its adversity and that for it better times are at hand. Immigrants 
come in greatest numbers from Nadia, though there is much intermarriage 
with people of Faridpur and Khulna. There is a remarkable contrast between 
the small numbers from Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and further 
parts of India in Jessore and Klhulna and the' very much larger numbers in 
Nadia and Murshidabad as well as in the 24-Parganas. Males exceed females 
among the the emigrants, but not among the immigrants, and in the natural 
population there is a notable excess of males. > 



50. Khulna district. —Khulna is very difierent in character from Mur- 
--- shidabad, Nadia and Jes- 

. Population. Density per R ROW dclta 

formation intersected in all 
---^- directions by tidal rivers 

oisTRicr TOTAL . 1,4-53,034 307 j + 6‘7 are wide estuaries 

I as they approach the sea- 

Sadar subdivision ... 468,438 612 + 6'2 face. The SOUthem half of 

district is unbroken 

paleNtr ;;; ^ Sundarban forest, dense 

bSSu. ::: ::: S ‘ + >•, growth standing in soft 

iJSSi.. mSl Z 1 T!:.’ “ud half m and half out 

. " of the water and threaded 

satkhira subdivision \ 551,894 593 + o's inuumeraKe crecks and 

TiaJatoa police-station .| 72,416 823 - i-y channels. The Khulna 

Ltinra I m.lol ^ I-o I’i^^^rs do not now act, as 

fhSigar* ::: ::: is I + su o^^e they did, as active dis- 

AsS' ::: ::: i eU?? 1 ^ + 3 S tributaries of the Ganges, 

; and the silt they carry is 

Bagerhat subdivision \ 427,299 579 -f 14’3 hrOUght doWn Only by 

1. leia esS t ^ the drainage of Jessore 

^ district and part of 

::: ::: i llill m i Tandpur, the drainage 

saraukhoia« . 19,671 332 t Qf NadiR Rud Mutshida- 

--^--bad passing mainly into 

the Hooghly. The delta in Khulna does not seem to have pushed for¬ 
ward into the sea at all since it was first surveyed 150 years ago. Just off the 
coast is the curious patch of deep sea called tlie“ Swatch of No Ground,’’ and 
active delta formation is going on further east. The forest in Khulna district 
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is“ reserved/'' while that in the 24-Pa.rganas is only “ protected.’’ Coloniza¬ 
tion is not attempted in the 2,297 square miles which it covers. The persons 
emiirLerated in it were found in boats engaged in collecting^ forest produce. 
The jurisdiction of the police-stations marked with a star in the marginal 
table extends into the forest and through to the sea-face, but the density of 
population shown against them has been calculated only on the area which 
lies outside the forest boundaries. The density over the whole _ district is 
only 307 persons to the square mile, but excluding the forest area it is nearly 
twice as much. It rises high in the north-east corner and is high also in 
the north-west adjoining Basirhat in the 24-Parganas. This corner is higher 
and is not cut up by great rivers as is the north-east. The forest comes fur¬ 
ther north in the middle than to the east and west, and north of it as far as the 
middle of the northern border there is an area with comparatively low density. 

The district was carved out of Jessor.e’ and the 24-Parganas in 1881, and 
the population has increased at each successive census, by 3-2 per cent, in 
1872—81,9-0 per cent, in 1881—91, 6-4 per cent, in 1891—1901, 9T per cent, 
in 1901—11 and 6-7 per cent, in the last decade. The Sadar subdivision has 
gone ahead 10-0 per cent., 17*7 per cent., lOT per cent, and 6-2 per cent, in 
successive decades since 1881, but the other subdivisions have not made such 
continuous progress. Bagerhat subdivision on the eastern side gained 13 -3 
per cent, in 1881—91, but this was reduced to 6;6 per cent, in 1891—1901 and 
4-2 per cent, in 1901—11. During the last decade there has been a much 
larger increase of 14-.3 per cent. The progress in Satkhira has been very 
unm-en. x4n increase of 5-7 per cent, in 1881—91 gave place to a decrease of 

I- 5 per cent, in 1891—1901. In 1901—11 there was a substantial increase of 

II- 9 per cent., but during the last decade it has been no more than 0-8 per 
cent. 


The recorded birth-rate in Khulna has been comparatively high through¬ 
out the decade, but the average has been lower than in Nadia and much lower 
than in Murshidabad. The rate remained above 35 per mille up till 1918 
except for a drop to 32-9 in 1916. The death-rate kept low, only once going 
up to 30 per mille before 1918, and in four years out of the seven being below 26. 
It has, however, been considerably higher during the last three years when 
in addition to influenza and the high prices, Khulna suffered from a good deal 
of sickiie.ss after the cyclone of 1919 and to some extent from failure of crops 
owing to salt-water inundation. During the decade births exceeded deaths 

by 69,779, 5T1 per cent, of 


1921, 

: 

1911. 

1901. 

Khulna. 

j Males. 

1 

Fetnole.s. 

Total. 

Both 

sexas. 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual popul ition ... ; 7?)7,f>3i 

Immigrants ... ... i 33,83.5 

Kmigrants j 19,8il! 

Natural population ... ! 7j3,490 

1 

695,510 

26,834 

18,432 

687,108 

1,453,034 

60,669 

38,233 

1,430.598 

1,386,766 

34,730 

39,847 

1,351,883 

1,255,043 

6.5,717 

2.5,883 

1.213,209 


the population of 1911. 
The figuT-es printed in the 
margin show to how great 
an extent the progress of the 
population of Khulna is due 
to natural growth rather 
than to migration.. The 
number of immigrants fell 
. . , between 1901 and 1911 and 

though it has risen again during the last decade, it is still less than 20 years ago 
and is only 4 *2 per cent, of the whole population. The excess of immigrants 
over emigrants is no more than some 22,000. The development which is going 
on in Khulna is in fact carried out mainly by Khulna people, just as that in 
Bakarganj is carried out by Bakarganj people. lii both districts there 
is room for development and more than one writer has alluded, to the 
waste spaces in these two districts as available to the surplus population of 
BengaL But in point of fact the population of the rest of Bengal makes 
little or no attempt to use them. Only those born close to the Sundarbans 
seem to have any wish to go into them. They are not at present a safety 
valve tor Bengal against the increasing pressure of its population or if they 
are, the pressure has not yet become great enough to lift the spring. 



NOETH BENGAL. 
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Nortli Bengal. 

51. In Northern Bengal, as in Central Bengal, changes in the density 

of population from place 
to place are slow, and 
this characteristic is the 
more obvious in Northern 
Bengal since rural condi¬ 
tions are there undis¬ 
turbed by the appear¬ 
ance of organized 
industry. Rajshahi 
Division is far separat¬ 
ed from the region of 
delta building, and but 
for the Tista no import¬ 
ant river traverses it. 
There has of course been 
agricultural expansion, 
but apart from its effect, 
the country must have 
been physiographically 
much as it is now, when a 
great part of the Lower 
Delta in Eastern Bengal 
had not yet emerged from 
the sea. The population 
is correspondingly un¬ 
progressive. The north 
is sparsely populated and 
still in process of deve¬ 
lopment. In the south¬ 
west there is an outcrop 
of the “Old Alluvium’' 
which, as elsewhere, can 
only support a compara¬ 
tively low density of 
population. The great¬ 
est density is along the 
banks of the Jamuna 
river which forms tho 
■eastern boundary of the Division. It is a new river, a course into which the 
]nain stream of the Brahmaputra has found its way within the last century 
and a half, deserting its old bed through Mymensingh. The change was by 
no means catastrophic nor is it an isolated instance of such a change within 
the same period, for since Major Eennel’s survey of the rivers of Bengal 
between 1764 and 1775 the main stream of the Ganges has deserted its old 
independent course through Faridpur and Bakarganj to the sea, and joined 
the Meghna 70 miles inland. Because the Jamuna is a new active river, the 
lands washed by it rather take the character of the lands in the Lower Delta 
and the population on its banks approaches in density that of the Eastern 
Bengal districts. The region of high density along its banks is continued up 
the course of the Tista through Bangpur district, cutting through the central 
portion of Northern Bengal and leaving less densely peopled tracts with many 
wide marshy depressions on either side. Before the Jamuna cut through it, 
a wide belt'of marsh extended from Rajshahi through Pabna into Dacca 
district. The Jamuna raised much of it, while the Barel river, the only 
instance of a distributary of the Ganges northwards, has in the same period 
done much to obliterate the great Challan Bil. 
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CHAPTER I. 


-distribution and movement of population. 


The changes of 


r.nnnlfltion in Northern Bengal as a whole and also in 
^ ^ individual localitiGs since 

‘ 1872 have also been char- 
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acterized by moderation 
In the decade 1911-21 
there has been rapid in¬ 
crease only in parts of 
the least developed 
north; moderate increase, 
centred in the north-west 
of Ilogra, and elfecting 
adjoining parts of llaj- 
shahi, Dimijpur aiid 
rhingpnr ; aTui moderate 
decrease in a, belt rnli¬ 
ning from tlie. middle of 
Ra.jslialii t-o the south¬ 
east corner of Pabna,, 
wherci tiie acclivity of 
the (hinges in eroding 
iimcJi old land from its 
north bajik is a contribu- 
tary (‘aiisiu a,nd upon the 
oiitero}) of tl):o ‘T)Jd 
Allnvinm” iiiMalda, and 
Dina jpnr and its vicinity. 
It a}) i (I d ecr ea sc has 
a.ppeariTl in 1-he centre 
of Malda. 


I uh 

52, Rajshahi district.* 


1 

Bajshahi 

1 

1 . „ 

PopUllltiOD, 

1921. 

Bcusifcy [KM- 
stjimro mile. 

Vu( luUdii 
por cent. 
1911—21. 

1 

OISTftICT TOTAL - ... | 

1,489,076 

1 689 
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Sadar subdivision 

Mohanpur pallce-statfon ... 
Tauor 
GoSagari 
Boftlia 

Kaohata 
Baba 
Bagmai-a 
Pnthia 
Dnrgapnr 
Obargbat 
Biiaga. 


Maiop subdivision 


Bnrigaon poJice-sbaiion 
Gorndaepur 
Balpur 
WaJia 
Sator 
Bagadpara 
Singra 
Nandigram 


Haoffaon subdivision 

Kania police-station 
Naimatpur 
Habadebpnr 
Haogaon ... 

Eadalgacbbl 
NaQdanaU ... 

Banebupnr ... 

Baninagat ... 


558,68; 

40,S3S 
43,000 
09,771 
24.098 
31,720 
» 43,099 

125,397 
41,709 
38,223 
68,487 
U,2iQ 


380,157 

47,206 

42,467 

36,440 

21,032 

79,605 

27,803 

85.707 
39,847 

650,837 

90.348 

04,044 

102,493 

99,629 

61,448 

45,108 

43.708 
53,942 


The “Old Alluvium” iippears in tlic western 
part of Ihijshalii in what is 
called tlic Ihirind. The 
fornuiliun represents a 
further stage of disinte¬ 
gration than that which 
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soil contains much the samp 
(50Bstitutent.s in much 
the same |)roportions as- 
the soil of t'nc uplands in 
Ihmknra and 
support a high dcnsit^r of 
population. Borne signs 
of the same formation 
appear again under Nandi- 
grarn polkxuHtatjon in the 
northern extremity of 
Natore subdivision, and. 
over this formation, in 
agau'i, Tanor, Naiiuat- 
and again in Nandi- 
gram the density is below 
4()0 persons per square 
mile. The district is badly 
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drained. A net work of moribund streams no longer continues to do its 
work efficiently. One river the Barel, which has already been mentioned 
is an exception and is a live river, but it pours water from the Ganges 
into the lower country instead of assisting the drainage, and it and the 
Jamuna further east, by filling the lower end of the Challan Bil vdth silt, are 
largely responsible for the decadence of the original drainage system. 
The centre and east of the district are characterised by a series of marshes, 
and there are tracts of high lands too high'to produce a good winter crop 
interspersed among them and lying along the southern boundary close to the 
Ganges. Puthia is the residence of the old family of great landlords among 
whom Pani Bhawani who lived in the days of early English rule in Bengal 
is famous, and Puthia and Nator were formerly centres of density of popula¬ 
tion. Traces remained at the time of the first census when the density in 
Puthia was 1,022 persons to the square mile and in Charghat 932, densities 
higher than were found anywhere else in Northern Bengal, but the unhealthy 
character of the country has now obliterated them and reduced the average den¬ 
sity to below 600. A much heavier population is now found further north than 
Puthia, for Bagmara, Mohanpur, Nandanali, Naogaon and Badalgachhi all 
have nearly 800 or over 800 persons per square mile. Rampur-Boalia, the 
headquarters of the district, is an important old town but suffers from bad 
communications. No railway approaches it ajid the Ganges in the dry season 
is very difficult of navigation. The silk industry which used to be an import¬ 
ant one in Rajshahi has now almost dsappeared. 

The population of the district as a whole has been almost stationary since 
the first census in 1872. In successive decades it has gained 1-9 per cent., 
lost 0-8 per cent., and gained 1:6 per cent., 1-4per cent., and in the last 
decade 0-6 per cent. The area surrounding Puthia and Nator has proved- 
unhealtthy all through the period. Parts of it have lost nearly half their 
population since 1872, those most affected lying just north of the Barel river 
the root cause of their decadence. The population is sodden with malaria. 
Ihithia with Durgapur lost 6 -5 per cent, in 1901—11 and has now lost a further 
7 *4 per cent. Nator with Bagatipara lost 12 -.5 per cent, in 1901—11 and now 
another 9 T per cent., and Burigaon with Gurudaspur 7 *8 per cent, in 1901—11 
and now 9 -4 per cent., while Lalpur with Walia south of the Barel lost 8 T2 per 
cent, in 1901—11 and now another 6 -3 per cent. There is, hownver, some pro¬ 
mise for the future in the fact that the decrease in this area has on the whole 
been less in the last ten years than in the previous decade and that the recorded 
death-rate in 1918, 1919 and 1920 did not rise so high above the average for 
previous years as in the Province generally. A picture in striking contrast is 
presented by the changes which have taken place in Naogaon subdivision in the 
same period. The area drains down without difficulty into what remains of 
the great Challan Bil and is practically free from malaria, while round 
Na,ogaon itself the cultivators have the privilege of growing ganja and make 
great profit out of it, much more of wffiich they have been able to keep out of 
the hands of middlemen since the development of a Co-operative Credit 
Society among them, which has proved the most successful of such ventures 
in the Province. In spite of the fact that Panchupur and Eaninagar partake 
of some at least of the disadvantages of Nator, the subdivision as a whole gained 
12T per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 8-9 per cent., between 1901 and 1911 
and has now gained a .further 6-5 per cent. In the Sadar subdivision gain in 
Godagari since 1901, 17T per cent, in one decade and 8*5 per cent, in the- 
next, arid slight increases under the other thanas on the western side of the 
district have counteracted the loss around Puthia and maintained the total 
population of the subdivision almost exactly what it was twenty years ago. 

Rajshahi recorded a high birth-rate throughout the decade compared 
with the average rate for Northern Bengal. It was over 40 per mille in 1912, 
1913 and 1917 and dropped below 35“only in 1915 and 1919. The death-rate. 
at the beginning of the decade was not so high as in Malda and 'Pinajpurl 
though much higher than,, for example, in Bogra, Pabna and Eangpur, but it. 
did not rise later in. the same proportion as in North Bengal generally. It was 
below 35 in 1911 and 1913 and rose above 40 only in 1918 and 1919. The- 
highest figure 41-5 was reached in the latter years. In the decade recorded; 
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births exceeded recorded deaths 11,124, *75 per cent, of the population of 
1911, a Droportion which is almost exactly the same as the corresponding 
proiiortion for the whole of Ra-ishahi division. , , . 

Immigration to the district has steadily increased duxing the last JO years. 

-The number of emigrants 
rose considerably between 
1901 and 1911, but has 
decreased during the last 
ten years to something 
approaching an equal .ex¬ 
tent. In the last decade 
there lias, however, been a 
decided increase in the 
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1.469.675 
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1,460,584 
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+T'S 


8-3 
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number of immigrants from Murshidabad. The population has increased but 
little in the last half century and the migration figures indicate that its pres¬ 
sure on the soil is not heavy. Males exceeded females among the emigrants 
for they are largely composed of field labourers who have come to work, but 
females exceed males among the emigrants for in a large measure marriages 
across the border are responsible of what emigration has taken place. 

53. Difiajpur district. —Dinajpur district lies partly on the New 

Alluvium,'’ and partly on the ‘‘Did” in the Barind to the south and south¬ 
west. The latter is gently undulating and as usual it is unable to support the 
same density of population as the plains. 

There are some low hills also in the north-west along the Kulik river, but 

the rest of the district is 
hough there are 

numerous marshes the 

drainage system of the 
plains which is generally 
in a direction east or north¬ 
east has not been dislocated 
as in the south-east of 
Rajshahi Division, and 

does its work with compar¬ 
ative efficiency. To the one 
side, the right hand side of 
a line passing through the 
middle of the district from 
north-west to south-east 
and dividing 
equally, the 
population is 
between 300 
persons to the square mile. 
On the Ifeft hand sMe of 
the line, the density is 
always well above 400. In 
the angle of the district 
boundary in the north of 
Thakurgaon subdivision it 
is just over 500 while bet- 

quarters aad the Eangpur Wdary lies a triangiJS“area uiidl? mnaj^pur,* 
atoS 600 Khansama police-stations where the average is 

^ There is reason to believe that the population of the district decreased 

teWn llralnd Irw Th “T* 4 per cent 

loni ' T^®re were more substantial gains of 5-7 per cent. 

w a ^ P.®’’ “ 1901-11. reduced to 1 -O per cent, in the 

„ The gro^h of 50 yars has been by no means evenly distributed 

lor Thakurgaon subdivision has gained only 2-5 per cent, and in its south’ 
western corner and the adjoininl part of the SaAar suMivlsdn therf has 
actually been-a slight loss, while, on the other hand, Balurghat subdivision 
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gained 14-2 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 and 15-8 per cent, between 1901 
and 1911, and the Barind area of the Sadar snbdivision and that nnder its 
eastern police-stations gained almost as fast. The disabilities of the last 
decade have fallen more heavily on the less densely populated south-western 
half of the district than on the other. In it the great advances of the previous 
years have in the case of many police-stations been turned to loss, Gangaram- 
pur with Tapan 6-3 per cent., Balnrghat with Kumarganj 2-9 per cent., 
Kaliaganj with Itahar 2T per cent-, Banshihari with Kushmundi 5 3 per cent, 
and Raiganj with Hemtabad2-6 per cent. The result is largely to be put 
down to the influenza epidemic. The population contains a la.rge proportion 
of aborigines and these as elsewhere seem to have suffered more severely than 
other races. The plains of Dinajpur have long been malarious and it has 
bie'en malaria that has kept back Thakurgaon subdivision. In the last decade, 
however, Thakurgaon has not shown less increase than the district as a whole 
and the area adjoining Rangpur has this time proved the most progressive 
part of the district. 

The birth-rate in Dinajpur during the last ten years has been almost as 
high as in Rajshahi and considerably above the average for Northern Bengal. 
It was returned as high as 40 per mille in 1917, and it dropped below 35 
only once, in 1919. The death-rate followed that in Rajshahi closely hut 
was rather higher at either end of the decade and rather lower in the middle. 
It was below 35 in 1913, 1914 and 1916 and rose above 40 only in 1918 and 
1919, being returned as 43-7 in the latter year. During the decade recorded 
biiths exceeded recorded deaths by 888, ;05 per cent, of the population 
in 1911. 

The district has received 
a, large number of innnj - 
grants who have come in a 
steady stream from the Son- 
tal Parganas and their 
neighbourhood for many 
years. That the number of 
immigrants at present 
recorded is considerably less than in 1911 is due to the fact that former 
settlers from the Sontal Parganas are dying off and leaving their native-born 
children to succeed them, while the stream of immigration is slowing down. 
The number of emigrants is slowly increasing but is still only one-sixtii of the 
number of immigrants. The natural population has increased by 4T per cent, 
in 1911-21 against a decrease in the preceding decade, and shows a noticeable 
excess of males. As in the case of Rajshahi and for the same reason there is 
an excess of males among the immigrants and an excess of females among the 
emigrants. 

' 54. Jatpaiguri district. —Jalpaiguri district had developed rapidly 
since tea was introduced in 1874 into the Western Duars, the strip between 
the Tista and Sankos rivers. Tt consists in the main of slightly undulating 
plains, but rises in the north to meet the first slopes of the Himalayas in a 
series of plateaux varying in elevation from 500 to 2,000 feet 

^ Tea-gardens cover these 
", plateaux and spread down 
into the plains below. 
Almost all that has not 
been taken np for tea or 
remains reserved forest has 
now been brought under 
cultivation. West of the, 
Tista is old cultivated land. 
The density of population 
in the soufc-west corner of 
the district and in 
Pathgram, the detached 
portion shut off by the 
Gooch Behar State, is more 
than 500 to the square 
mile, but it decreases 
rapidly further north and is 
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below 200 under Eajganj police-station. In the part of the W^tern Duars^in 

the Sadar subdivision, the density _is_ generally i ~ jlie hills on the 

ablv lower in the Alipur Duar subdivision and under 200 hills on th 

East. The population of the district has increased bv 125 per ® 

1S72. The increase has been mainly through immigration to tbe tea-,^rdens 

for the district is very unhealthy, and has been mainly coined 

Dears. The area west of the Tista had an average density of 

the sauare mile in 1872 and the average to-day is only 344. Between 1891 

and. 1901, it lost nearly 2 per cent, while it gamed ‘^“iLion the 

1901-11 and has lost it again m the last decade The population ot me 

WeLrn Duars on the otier hand was only 90,668 m 1872 and it is now 
^5s 971 so that it ha 5 l>e_en multiplied sis times. The increase during 
de-ade has been ver^^ muJh less than in the 20 years before as the marginal table 
ue.aaciia indicates. The reason is 

that the tea industry has 
not been growing of late 
years as it did earlier. The 
birth-rate runs compara- 
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death-rate also is very high 
and would be higher still 
but for the careful attention 
o-iven by tea-garden managers to the health of their labour. The excess of 
recorded births over deaths was under 5,000 between 1901 and 1911 and in the 
last decade deaths exceeded births by 10,367. 

The district, especially the eastern part of it, has been peopled by immi¬ 
grants within the last century. During the last 50 years the tea industry 

■ has hem largely respon¬ 
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786,326 

Immigrants .j 11.7.556 

123,303 

268,874 

265,268 

188,233 

Emigrants .! 12,532 

13,537 

36,179 

30,999 

1 /,426 

natural por.-a'ation — ! 370.413 

323,161 

693,574 

658,391 
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sible, drawing its labour 
mainly from the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, but agri¬ 
culturists have followed 
mSll in the wake of the garden 
and many from 
-Cooch Behar have migra¬ 
ted northward who have never had any connection with tea. That the 
number returned as immigrants has increased by only 1 *4 per cent, during the 
last decade against 41 per cent, in the previous one is due partly to the fact 
that during the war and afterwards recruitment of coolies for the tea-gardens 
was almost suspended and partly to the fact that the native-born children 
of immigrants are taking the places of their parents. That there has been 
an excess of deaths over births but an increase in the natural population is 
due to the fact that immigrants have subscribed largely to the number who 
have died. Though so many of the immigrants are labourers, the excess of 
males among them is not very great for the reason that women as well as men 
find emplojunent upon the tea-gardens. 


55. Darjeeling district. —The Siliguri subdivision of Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict lies in the plains. The rest stands in the Himalayas and reaches a level 
of 12,000 feet in the north-west corner of the district. Most of the district 
is however at a much lower level, for the ridge on which the headquarteis 
station is built at a height of nearly 7,000 feet dominates all the rest of the 
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extremely precipitous and 
1 + 4-6 it is even more difficult to 

) find a level spot in the 

1 + i-e rocky gorges whioh the 
rivers have carved for 
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Darjeelicg. 

Population, 

1311. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variati n 
per cent. 
191i—2'.. 

■ 

Kaifm03onsf aubdivlsion 

80,093 

148 

■ 

+ 21‘4 

Kalimpong police-Btation 

4:S,tli4 

186 

]• + 21-4 

Gorubathan . 

10,51*9 

75 

Kufseontf subdivision 

4-0,357 

232 

- 2*t 

Knrseong police-stacion 

31,224 

218 

} - 2G 

Pauhbabari . 

6,133 

361 

Siiiguri subdivision 

Siliguri police-station . 

7 5,787 

25,094 

!276 

+ 4‘9 

Naxalbari . 

21,707 

249 

j- + 4-9 

Pansidewa 

20,009 

392 

Ktioiibari . 

8.977 

359 



their , courses than at 
higher levels. The Sadar 
and Kurseong subdivi¬ 
sions are devoted to tea 
and all the area suitable 
for tea is now occupied by 
gardens which cover one- 
seventh of the area of the 
district. No less than one- 
third is reserved forest. 
Cultivation in the hills is 
laborious, but a good rice 
crop is obtained on the in¬ 
geniously terraced hill 
sides in Kalimpong sub¬ 
division, and round Darjeeling itself much proht is obtained by growing 
potatoes and vegetables which find their way to the Calcutta market. 

Tea now employs a labour force of some 56,000 and there is no possibil¬ 
ity of much increase. The density of population is but 243 persons to the 
square mile, but this does not appear low when it is remembered that little 
more than one-third of the district is culturable. The most densely popu¬ 
lated parts are those where tea-gardens lie most closely together on 
the slopes and spurs of the central ridge which culminates in Senchal Hill under 
the police-stations of Darjeeling, Jore Bungalow, Sonada and Nagri. 
Kurseong stands at a bluff to the south and below it tea-gardens are closely 
packed in the Terai, giving to Pankhabari police-station a comparatively high 
density. The northern valleys of the Sadar subdivision under Pulbazar, 
the Tista Valley under Rangli Rangliot and Kalimpong, and the eastern 
forest area under Gorubathan are sparsely populated, while the high western 
ridge under Sukhiapokri is scarcely inhabited at all. Siliguri subdivision 
is in character much like the adjoining parts of Jalpaiguri district to which 
it formerly belonged, and with the lower parts of Kurseong subdivision is 
proverbially malarious. It carries a density of population about 300 to the 
square mile, only a little less than that of Jalpaiguri. Its population consists 
mainly of Bengalis, while, the bulk of the population of the rest of the district 
is of quite a different type. Its racej^ are very numerous; the indigenous 
Lepchas, numerous Nepalese tribes each quite distinct from the others and 
many speaking their own languages although able also to use Khas, the 
linaua franca oi the hills, the Bhutias from Bhutan, Sikkim and the Chumbi 
valley of Thibet, and the up-country plains-men of India who form the trad¬ 
ing community, make a veiy heterogeneous population. 

When what is now the Sadar and Kurseong subdivisions first came 
under British protection in 1850, Kalimpong still being part of Bhutan, it 
contained, according to Hooker, hardly more than a hundred inhabitants 
for it bad been torn by continual faction between the Bhutanese, the Thibet¬ 
ans and the Nepalese. But immediately natives of surrounding countries 
poured in both to settle and to be employed in the tea industry. The popu¬ 
lation increased 64 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 and 43 per cent., 
joetween 1881 and 1891, but the increase had fallen to 11 ;5 per cent, in 
1891 —1901 and 6-6 per cent, in 1901—11. During the last decade the 
increase has been about the same 6*5 per cent,, Kalimpong having main¬ 
tained its progress and put on 21-4 per cent, while the decrease of 8-8 per 
cent, in Kurseong subdivision in 1901—11 has been reduced to 2T per cent, 
and Siliguri has gained 4-9 per cent, against the 2-5 per cent, of the previous 


decade. 

The influenza epidemic caused great mortality in the hills and hung 
about longer than in the plains, probably because the greater distance and the 
less frequent intercourse between one collection of homesteads and the next 
caused infection to spread less rapidly. There were also local epidemics of 
relapsing fever and the recorded death-rate for the district rose as high as 
53 T ner mille in 1918, was maintained at 48 4 in 1919 and dropped only to 
43 -9 in 1920. So high a death-rate as 53T per mille was only touched by two 
other districts in the Province during the decade, Mursbidabad and Nadia 
which in 1918 had death-rates of 58-3 and 53*3. Both of these had lower 
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i 

1 

i 

1921. 


1911. 

1901. 


1 1 

Ifa/ea. j 

1 

1 

rsini’ts. j 

Total. 

Both 
sesea. [ 

Both 

sexea. 

Actual ... j 

laimisrsnti ; 

£ni! grants — j 

Satural p.i[iu;atian j 

. 1 

i 14D.034 

1 62,215 

93,403 

13".,654 1 
43,pr ! 
4,71c 
90,230 

! 

I 1 

233,748 

110,352 

1 11,243 

133,639 

265,6.30 

117.1C3 

10,416 

158,808 

219,117 

121,391 

5,604 

130,420 


death-rates than Darjeeling if decade, 

deaths exceeded births by more than 21,000. 

The hills have been peopled by 

since the same date is responsible for much of J^been lorn 

outside the district number¬ 
ed half the population in 
1901, but as the first set¬ 
tlers have been succeeded 
by their children the pro¬ 
portion has steadily dirn- 
inished since. There is 
still a steady stream of 
nn>ration across tlie J>iepai rronrier ana muie uuan half of the ^immigrants 
still come from Nepal, though the actual number born there has aecreased by 
15-7 per cent, since 1911. tea cultivation is not spreading as it did 20 yeans 
back, for most of the land which is suitable has now been taken up, but the 
labour force requires steady recruitment. Nepalese pass through Darjeeling 
to so into Jalpaiguri, but the number of Darjeeling-born who go down to the 
tea-o'ardens in the Duars is comparatively small. Immigrants from Purnea 
into'"Sili°*uri subdivision are numerous and there are numbers in the district 
from other parts of Bihar and the Dnited Provinces, but Bengali immigrants 
are few. The number of emigrants has increased only slightly in the last 
decade compared with the increase between 1901 and 1911. The Bengalis 
dislike and fear the hill people and the latter do not willingly go out of sight 
of the hills, nor try to mis with people of the plains. A few only of those 
returned as emigrants are soldiers, for recruitment for Grurkha regiments at 
Darjeeling is mainly among men who have come straight from Nepal. Con¬ 
siderable numbers are no doubt the children of plains-men who came to Dar¬ 
jeeling engaged in trade. 

56. Rangpur district. —Rangpnr district is smaller in area by 450 
square miles than Dinajpur, but its population is very much larger than that 
of anv other district in North Bengal. The density of population is general- 

T-i.f , 1 i il>il 1*_. 


Eaasrpar, 

Population, 

1321. 

Density per 
square mile. 

! 

OiSTRiGT TOTAL ■- ... | 

t 

2,B07,854 1 

1 

1 

717 j 

Sadar subdivision 

714,7 70 

626 

Pirgachlia polioe-itatioii 

60,323 

591 

Eairnia . 

34.603 

678 

Kotwali .- . 

104,489 

850 

OanErachara .. 

(13,630 

803 

Badarganj .. 

104,634 

826 

Mitapakhcr ... ... .. 

103,423 

523 

Bitgaal ... ,.. 

81,938 

519 

Kaliaganf . 

107,190 

666 

Hatibacdha.. 

54,536 

535 

Mtiphamari subdivision 

510,015 

786 

Dimla paiioe-stalion 

63,233 

6.53 

Domar .. 

77,544 

793 1 

Jaladhska . 

103,026 

738 

Kisaorgatil ... 

87,266 

873 

NilcbaiDari 

141,720 

766 

SaMpur .: . 

S7ri66 

1,199 

Murlgaon subdivision 

603,030 

653 

LalamairhaE palioe-statlon 

100,380 

T7S 

Phalbari ... ... . 

31.071 


Knrigaon ... 

67,069 

798 

Nageswari ... . 

1 103,912 

634 

Bburangamari . 

49,860 

.512 

USpor . 

139,815 


BaEnmari 

43,967 


OhUiaari . 

60,943 

622 

Gaibauda aubdivlstian 

630,043 

862 

Sabindganj 

138,280 

. 

766 

Balasbtiarl ■ ... . 

70,243 

932 

' ... _ ... ... 
<JaIi}ft'n4fia t... ' '.. 

74,306 

133,293 

1,003 

Poilcltttri . ,i. 


773 

SaduBapoc ... , ... ' 

,76.168 


Eundsrgscj ■.. - 

140,550 

833 


Variation 
per cent. 
1»U—31. 


-f 5‘t 


-i- 4'6 


6-4 

6-7 


+ 3-7 


+ 


G'O 


+ 2‘3 


0-1 

2-3 

3'Q 


+ S'S 


y + 


trict on the right bank of 
the Tista down to the dis¬ 
trict headquarters the aver¬ 
age density is as much as 
800. Then comes a block 
forming the southern part 
of the Sadar subdivision 
where the density falls 
below 500, but it rises 
again well above 800 in 
the south-eastern subdivi¬ 
sion ^ of G-aibandha. In 
Knrigaon subdivision and 
in the part of the Sadar 
subdivision on the left 
bank of the Tista the aver¬ 
age density is generally 
about 650, being reduced 
by the fact that it falls 
considerably on the Gooch 
Behar border, and at cer¬ 
tain localities by the 
existence of new formations 
in the bed of the Jamuna 
which as yet have few 
homesteads built on them. 
The existence of the rail¬ 
way colony is responsible 
_ for the high density under 
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Saidpur police-station. The population of Rangpur declined at each census 
until 1901, when an increase of 4-3 per cent, brought the number of its inhabi¬ 
tants back to what it had been in 1872. In the next decade there was a sub¬ 
stantial advance of 10-7 per cent, and the increase from 1911 to 1921 has 
been 5 1 per cent. It seemed up till 25 years ago as if the population was too 
heavy for productivity of the soil to maintain. The change has been brought 
about partly by improved railway communications which have opened up the 
market for the disposal of agricultural produce, and partly by immigration 
from Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh to the new formations along the Jam- 
una, but there seems to have been in addition a decided improvement in the 
general health of the district and a partial disappearance of malaria. The 
district felt the earthquake of 1897 very severely and it is surmised that by a 
slight change of levels from place to place a distinct improvement in the drain¬ 
age was brought about. Whether this was so or not, the fact is apparent 
that a remarkable change in the character of the population occurred about 
that time. From stagnation the population has become decidedly progressive. 
The increase in the last decade has been most marked in Gaibandha subdivi¬ 
sion, but everywhere there has been some advance. The recorded birth-rate 
did not fall towards the end of the decade to the same extent as in most parts 
of the Province, nor did the district suffer severely from the influenza epidemic, 
and as a result there has been an excess of births over deaths recorded during 
the decade no less than 88,342. 


The number of immigrants to Pangpur increased very much between 
1901 and 1911, when there was a great influx of Muhammadans from Pabna 

'^nd Mymensingh to new 


Uangpur. 


Actual population 
Immierunta 
Emigrants 
ITafcural population 




1021. 


; 1911. 

1901. 

-Males. 

Female.?. 

! Total. 

1 

j Both 

1 sexes. 1 

Both 
i sexes. 


l,31R,S-i0 

1 i 

1 1.191,014 1 

1 

j 2t507,8r>4 

2,385.330 

2,154,115 


113,6').', 

55,210 

168,865 

178,490 

109,416 


32,406 

29,329 

62,2.35 

61,1335 

54,162 


1.235,591 

1,1^5,633 

2,401,224 

2.2<)8»375 

1 

[ 2,098,861 


formations in the Jamuna 
river. As in other parts, 
the people who live on the 
chars formed in the rivers 
are in some measure a 
race apart, and the new 
formations on the Rang- 
pur side of the river were 
colonized not by the people of the adjoining mainland but by people whose 
land on the other side of the river and further down had been washed away. 
The influx from Bogra and Pabna has, in a large measure, decreased of late 
years, but it still continues, while that from Mymensingh has very decidedly 
increased and is largely responsible for the increase in population of Gaiban¬ 
dha subdivision. Rangpur has wide trade connections in tobacco, etc., and 
more immigrants from the United Provinces and Rajputana than other North 
Bengal districts. A considerable number of Sontals, too, have migrated as 
far and are to be found under Badarganj and adjoining police-statons. The 
number of emigrants is increasing, although only at much the same rate as 
the total population. Among the immigrants, males exceeded females by 
2 to 1, but even so the natural population shows a large excess of males. 


57. Bogra district. 


Bogra. 

Population, 

1921. 

Dausity per 
square iiiile. 

Variation 
pet cent. 
1911—21. 

.. 

SUSTRICT TOTAL . 

1,043,BOB 

TBO 



B‘6 

Bogra police-station . 

156,216 

1,070 

'I 



Kahalu . 

58,858 

589 

L 



Gftbball . 

96.596 

996 

f 


Adamdighi . 

97,937 

823 

) 



Dhapchauohla . 

46,584 

739 


- 

4'7 

Shariakaudi. 

163,170 

820 


+ 

6-9 

Sberpnr . 1 

63,933 

508 


4* 

8-2 

Ehanob . 

b0,482 

838 


— 

5-6 

Sibganj ... . j 

100.981 

835 



9'6 

Pancbsbibi. 

58,413 

678 

} 


13-1 

Jaypur Hat. 1 

63,751 

626 


Ehetlal ..| 

1 

66,705 

561 


-f 

5-1 


The Karatoya river traverses Bogra from north to 

south and divides it into 
two unequal portions with 
distinct characteristics. 
The eastern portion is cov¬ 
ered with the alluvium of 
the lower Brahmaputra val¬ 
ley, while the western and 
larger portion rises slightly 


crop of the '' Old Alluvi¬ 
um.’’ Towards the west 
the drain^e, which is gen¬ 
erally satisfactory although 


there are wide marshes in parts, passes towards the south into the Challan Bii 
instead of into the Karatoya and the Jamuna. The rich soil on the eastern 
side of the district supports a large density of population well over 800 to 
the square mile and a similar high density is found about Adai^dighi in the 

11 
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adjoining the progressive hsaogaon subdivision of R-ajshahi. A. density 
below 6u0 characterises the watershed passing through Panchabibi, Khetlal, 
Dhunclianchia, Kahalu and the south-west corner of the area under Pogra 
police-station to Sherpur. Bogra is decidedly the most healthy ^district in 
Aorth Bengal and its population has increased by no less than 63-5 per cent, 
since the first census in 1872. The increase was in greater proportion 
in each successive decade until the last 7 jO per cent, in 1872 86, 11. 3 per cent 

hi 1881_91, 11-8 per cent, in 1891—1901 and 15-2 per cent in 1901—11, and 

has been evenly distributed over the whole district. In the last decade the 
increase has been 6*6 per cent, which is higher than in any North Bengal 
district. It has been greatest in the north-west corner, but otherwise fairly 
evenly distributed. Bor two police-stations Dhunot and Dhupchanchia, 
the figures show a decrease, but there is some doubt as to whether the popula¬ 
tion o°‘ Dhunot and Sherpur was separated in 1911 along the line of the present 
boundary and that of Dhupchanchia was correctly separated from that of 
group comprising Bogra,_Ka.halu, Gabtali and Adamdighi for which bound¬ 
aries of police jurisdiction have cut across the boundaries of the old revenue 
thanas. 

Bogra is remarkable for the great proportion of Muhammadans in the 
population, a proportion greater even than in any of the Eastern Bengal dis¬ 
tricts. Muhammadans are generally found to show greater fecundity than 
Hindus in Bengal and the progress of Bogra is to be put down in part to this 
high proportion. The district lost somewhat in the first influenza outbreak, 
but almost escaped the mortality from this cause after the end of 1918. 
Recorded births in the decade exceeded deaths by 36,861. 

The number of immi¬ 



1 1921. 

1911. j 

1901. 

Bogra. 

1 

j Males. 

! Females. 

j 

Total. 

Both 

sexes. 

1 

j Both 

sexes. 

Aetnai Population 

Tminigrarus . 

Emigrants . 

Kataral population ... 

1 1 

1 

1 538,727 

1 35,092 

1 15,099 

518,734 

S09,879 

24,034 

15,914 

500,809 

1,048,606 
60,026 
31,013 1 
1,019,593 

983,667 

63,148 

25,576 

943,933 

863.504 

37,879 

15,756 

831,363 


grants to Bogra increased 
very much between 1901 
and 1911, .but has somewhat 
decreased during the last 
ten years. Immigrants 
come from Pabna and Raj- 
shahi rather than from ad- 
- joining districts to the 
Dorth and from Bihar and the United Provinces. The number of emigrants 
has continued to increase and is now double the figure for 1901. This is in 
the main due to the opening of a railway through the district. The people 
have not gone in numbers to Pabna but a number have crossed into Naogaoii 
subdivision of Rajshahi and into Rangpur. Very few go to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta. 

58. Pabna district. —^A succession of marshes which contain some water 

all the year round extends 
south-eastward from the 
j vicinity of Naogaon in Raj- 

shalii into the centre of 
Pabna. There is, it is 
true, very little drainage 
from one to another, but 
the central portion of 
Pabna lies lower than 
Nator subdivision and 
such drainage as there is, 
is to the south-east into 
this^ waterlogged region. 
In Taras, Atgharia, Chat- 
mohar, Faridpur and San- 
thia, which lie so low, 
there is a density of popu¬ 
lation very low compared 
with that under the 

Jamuna river, the eastero boundary of tbe distrio?°nndtoTw 

by the junction of tbe Jamuna aid the PalL^’ formed 

lutenor bas,made Pabna an unhealthy district.' The populitionlncreis^d 



Pabna nolice-istation 

Atgbaria . 

Sara .. 

Phafcniohar 
Faridpnr ... 

Sanfchia . 

Pnjanftgar ... 

Bu». 


Straigani mubdtiftatoa ... 


ShSKadpti!: police-station 

Ohanbali . 

BelkncM . 

VU^ara ... 
^markhonda ... 

Siiajganj . 

Kasipur . 

Baiganj 

Taraa ... ,' ... 
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8‘3 par cent, between 1872 and 1881, but the increase was reduced to 3*9 in 
1881—91, 4'3 in 1891—1901 and 0*5 in 1901—11 and in the past decade there 
has been a decrease of 2*7 per cent. Sirajganj subdivision gamed 9 -4 per cent, 
in 1891—1901 while the Sadar subdivision lost 2 -1 per cent. The position was 
reversed in 1901—11 when the Sadar subdivision gained 2*4 per cent, 
and Sirajganj lost 0-6 per cent. During the past decade the relative 
position of the two has been reversed a second time. Sirajganj has gained 0-4 
per cent, while the Sadar subdivision has lost 7*1 per cent. The greatest loss 
has been in the south-east corner, in the angle between the Jamuna and the 
Ganges. Malaria is the chief cause of mortality, for Pabna did not suffei; 
badly from the influenza epidemic. The birth-rate has been very low since 
1915 and deaths recorded during the decade exceeded births by 18,466. 

Pabna is the only district in North Bengal which has more emigrants than 



1921. 

1911. j 

1901. 

Pabua. 

Kales. 

Females. ; 

1 

Total. j 

Both ! 
sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual population 
■Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

706,702 
3W,641 1 

106,328 1 

740,685 

1 

i 682,792 

17,034 
62,624 
709,412 

1 

1,339,494 

45,725 

168,952 

1,450,097 

1 

j 1,423,538 

1 64,900 1 

11.2,687 j 
1,466,353 

1,421,39-5 
49,040 
; 84,305 

1,436,660 


immigrants. Both increas¬ 
ed in number between 1901 
and 1911, emigrants faster 
than immigrants. During 
the past decade the number 
of immigrants has decreas¬ 
ed and is now below the 
figure for 1901 while the 
number of emigrants has 
continued somewhat to increase- Migration to and from the neighbouring 
districts, Mymensingh, Paridpur and Nadia, depends mainly on the action of 
the tw "0 big rivers cutting one of the banks or the other and'building land on 
the opposite side. The char population is used to shifting and moves as the 
river dictates. In this respect, Pabna district is now suffering more than its 
neighbours, but continues to receive a considerable number of immigrants from 
Nadia. Pabna people have gon,e north in considerable numbers to the eastern 
part of Pangpur and more of them find their way to the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta than go there from other districts in North Bengal. The migration 
figures point to an increase of pressure of the population on the soil in spite 
of the fact that the total population of the district has grown littfe in the last 
50 years. The increased pressure is partly due, no doubt, to reduction of 
area by diluvium. The great excess of males over females among the emigrants 
is eloquent of the fact that much more of the emigration is due to men having 
been driven to go elsewhere to seek a livelihood than to marriages and short 
moves across the border. 

59. Malda district. —Malda consists of two distinct tracts. West of the 

Mahananda river is recent 
alluvium, while east of it is 
the Barind. The latter is 
only able to support a popu¬ 
lation with a density below 
400t persons to the square 
mile. In the alluvial tract, 
the density except in the 
extreme north-west is over 
600 and rises close to the 
^Ganges to 800. The dis¬ 
trict, especially the cent¬ 
ral part with its ruins of 
early Muhammadan civil¬ 
ization, is malarious, but 


Malda. 

Population, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Tariation per 
cent. 1911—21. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 



QSBrBBB 

S38 


- 

i’S 

Khurba police-station 



80,516 

579 


- 

2-3 

Harishchaudrapnr ... 



72,022 

471 


-1- 

25-3 

Ratua ... . 



81,073 

587 

1 



Manikchak . 



48,289 

653 

J 



Grajole. 



65,773 

3.37 

1 

-f 

2*6 

Baraangolh. . 



33,491 

441 

) 



Malda. 



32,707 

372 

1 


4'9 

Habibpnr . 



47,414 

327 

r 



English bazar 



62,909 

653 

i 



Bholabat 



17,990 

580 

i 



Kaliaohaok . 



137,828 

809 


- 

4-2 

Na'svabganj ... 



47,801 

771 

i 


1’7 

Naohole. . 



24,699 

287 




.Sibganj . 



147.298 

793 



2-1 

G-omastapnr ... 



63,865 

390 



2-3 


the population has increased 45*8 per cent, since 1872. The greatest gains 
were 14*5 per cent, in 1881—91 and 13*9 per cent, in 1901—11. Part 
of these gains was due to immigration of Muhammadans from 
Murshidabad to the alluvial tract along the Ganges, and of the Sontals 
and other , aborigines from the Rajmahal Hills, which lie only just 
acrovss the Ganges, to the Barind. In the past decade the district has 
lost 1*8 per cent., a serious set-back after the rapid advance in the decade 
before. The cause it to be put down mainly to malaria which has been bad 
all over the district, but particularly so round the headquarters station 
where, on more than one occasion, it has assumed epidemic form. 

llA 
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Malda in the decade 1901—11 


ivxaiua. iii biic ucuctuc xukjj .—11 naa a pxieiioineiicuiy nign birth-rate. 
This remained higher than in other parts of the Province almost throughout 
the decade, but the death-rate for the first three 3 mars 1911—13 was higher 
than in any other district. It remained at the same level for the remainder 
of the decade, but was surpassed in the districts of Western and Central 
Bengal which suffered such severe mortality in the latter half of it. Heaths 
recorded exceeded births in the decade by 8,631. 

The natural population which increased by 14-3 per cent, diirin^^^- the 

" decade 1901 to 1911 has d.e- 

_1 . . ‘ 


Malda. 

f 19SI. 

J91I. 

1 

1 1901. 

! Males. 

i 

1 Females. 

1 Total, j 

Both 

sexes 

1 Until 

1 sexcB. 

Aetna] populatiou ... 1 

Imniigraiiis . 

Emigrants . 

Jfatural popnlation ... 

1 

^ 132,822 

35,963 
I7,e0'.l 
*1D3 j8G2 

1 

j 492,843 ; 

1 45,376 1 

16,881 1 
464,348 

985,GC5 
lUl,34r) 
33,Hill 
918,210 

1 

1 
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creased during the last ten 
years by 0 * 9 per cent. Tlie 
number of immigrants has 
decreased pa,rtly through 
the native-born tTrildren of 
settlers succeeding their 
fathers and partly to ab- 
original imm i grants from 
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Muhammadans from Mnrshidabad to tli 

number of emigrants has decidedly decreased ni 
bablj owing to the reduction of the population hv dicip'icA hi i ' ’ n 

S-abieiS Rajshahi aid Mhahidabad.”"MaIdhh 

60. Cooch Behar.-Althougb rivers as imDortant as the Tista, the Jal- 

dhaka, the Torsa and the 
, Ivaidhak cross Cooch Beliar 
' I'h^y give little assistance to 
the drainage of this low- 
lying ^ tract of country, 
ihb rivers carry the drain¬ 
age of the northern hills 
across the State but the de¬ 
posit of their silt has raised 
their beds leaving large 
stretches of coimtrv 

e.c.pt at th7s;asonrfft:;rrThen CarT^Ttb^^T' 

to be the explanation of the unhealthineqs nf iowest. _ 3diis apjiears 
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the density in the Western BuLs to iKa f considerably higher than 
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ment Department over a period Settle- 
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The Btate lost 3-9 pt altogether a 
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DACCA DIVISION. 


The number of immigrants to Cooch Behar which increased considerably 

between 1901 and 1911 
has continued to increase 
during the last ten years 
through a new channel 
of migration from My~ 
mensingh. The number 
of emigrants rose a little 
between 1901 and 1911, 
blit during the last ten years has much decreased, especially the number of 
emigiants to Jalpaiguri. The excess of immigrants over emigrants is more 
than 2-1 times as much as it was 20 year ago, indicating that the State can 
well support a heavier population than it holds. The land revenue asses- 
ment is at a very much higher level than in British territory, but its weight 
does not apparently affect migration. Immigrants have come in large 
numbers from Bangpur and include a considerable number bom in Jalpaiguri, 
for though the general direction of migration is northwards the people on the 
two sides of the border are closely related and intermarriages are frequent. 
There are few Sonthals in the State, but considerable numbers from 
United Provinces and many from the western parts of Bihar. The great bulk 
of the emigrants has gone to Jalpaiguri and to adjoining parts of G-oalpara in 
Assam. Males are in large excess in the natural population. 

Eastern Bengal—Dacca Division. 

61. Passing from the rest of the Province into Eastern Bengal, one sees 

no longer a rural popu¬ 
lation of; no very great 
density fighting'^ what 
seems often to be a los¬ 
ing battle with econo¬ 
mic forces and disease, 
but a teeming popula¬ 
tion which seems as it 
increases to succeed in 
getting ample support 
from the produce of the 
soil, to breed very freely, 
and to be comparatively 
free from the scourge of 
malaria. It is neces¬ 
sary to adopt a different 
schedule of shading to 
represent variations of 
density in diagram! No- 
28 for Dacca Division 
from that used in the 
corresponding maps 
given for Western, Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Ben¬ 
gal, and in Diagram No. 
29, the map which shows, 
variations in population 
during the last decade, 
shading to represent a 
decrease hardly requires 
to be used. Statistics 
of Agriculture have 
been shown to indicate 
how it is possible that 
Eastern Bengal can sup¬ 
port mth apparent, ease 
a density of population 
very much greater than 
that in Western Bengal. 
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Th» between the two in the matter of health seems to be connected 

whhXe fart that Eastern Bengal is a land of open dratnage and active 
rivers while so much of the rest of the Province is characterised by a moribund 
river-svstpin and obstructsd drainage. 

62 Dacca district.—In spite of the fact that over a quarter of Dacca 

_ Fion fn -t-ViA QnnnT’P! rmlPi thp: nist, not- 


The trees grow thick 
straight 


and Marainganj towns, the average 

lies between Dacca City 
and the Mymensingh 
border on an outcrop of 
the “Old Alluvium.” A 
considerable portion under 
Jaydebpur, Sripnr and 
Kaliakair police-stations 
is actually forest, slight 
undulations being planted 
with a valuable timber 
tree known as Gajari. 

ick and 
and are an im¬ 
portant asset to the Jay¬ 
debpur estate. Wind¬ 
ing clearings overlaid 
and levelled by silt wash¬ 
ed down from the slightly 
higher forest land are 
planted with rice, but such 
country is unable to sup¬ 
port a very large popula¬ 
tion. The “Old Alluv¬ 
ium” appears under every 
police-station of the Sadar 
wsubdivision except Kerani- 
ganj between the Buri- 
ganga and the Daleswari 
rivers and Kawabganj and 
- Dollar south of the Dliales- 
wari, and until the “New Alluvium” is reached the density is not liigh. If 
Keraniganj, Nawabganj, Dohar, Damrai, most of which is New Alluvium, 
and Dacca City are excluded, the average density in the Sadar subdivision is 
592 persons to the square mile. This is a great deal more than the “Old 
^iuvi^” has been found to be able to support in Western and Northern 
Bengal. The greater rainfall in Dacca renders this possible; moreover there 
IS no rock m the outcrop in Dacca as for instance in Midnapore and the soil 

Alluvium of the Barind. Manikganj 
^ibdivision lies high and partakes somewhat of the character of Northern 
Bengal It is less healthy than the rest of the district and the density of 
population is much lower than elsewhere on the New Alluvium. In the 
south and east of theBistrict the deuvsity of population is higher than in any 
2. the world. Especially under MunsMgami, Tangibari, 

feiiaidiknan, ^rinagar, Lohaganj and Dohar police-stations the agricultural 
TL?presence of numerous families of the higher castes. 
Ike hhadmloh^ Bikranipur applies a large proportion of the professional 

landlords agents throughout Eastern Bengal 

K parts of the 

trS “ r™siderable numbers aU over Northern India The anoes- 

emmSnTib *1^® I™}!? atid the less successful of the co-sharers 

fanuly homestead ostensibly in charge of the pro- 

iome’bv fhiw/wL*®®Ploymenf. while remittances sent 
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statistics pointed to a heavy pressure of the population on the soil in Dacca 
district, but they did not of course take account of the additional support 
afforded in the most densely populated part of the district by money earned 
elsewhere and sent home to Bikrampur. The higher castes are numerous also 
in the southern, part of Narayanganj subdivisions, and send recruits to earn 
their living outside the district. Even so the agricultural population in the 
south-eastern part of the district is considerably more dense than is found on 
land of no less remarkable fertility in Noakhali, Bakarganj, the parts of 
Tippera near the Meghua and the eastern half of Earidpur. 

Dacca district has gained 75-6 per cent, since 1872, the propor¬ 
tionate increases m suc¬ 
cessive decades having, 
been 14-4 per cent., 14-d- 
per cent., 10-6 per cent, 
11-9 per cent, and 8-S 
per cent. The possibil¬ 
ity of so great an in¬ 
crease has been largely in 
the extension of the 
cultivation of jute, and 
Narayemganj subdivi¬ 
sion where jute is most 
extensively grown has 
shown the greatest in¬ 
crease in population, 22-0 
per cent, in 1881-91, 11 -4 
per cent, in 1891—1901, 
18-0 per cent, in 1901-11 
and 11-8 per cent, in the 
last decade. The pro¬ 
portionate increase has 
been as great on the Old 
Alluvium in the Sadar 
subdivision where there 
has been much extension 
of cultivation, but it has 
not been so great on the 
New Alluvium. .Mun- 
shiganj subdivision has 
gained steadily in spite 
of the phenomenally 
high density there. It 
gained 16-7 per cent, in 
1881-91, 9-9 per cent, in 
1891-1901, 9-3 per cent, 
in 1901-11 and 10-3 per 
cent, in the last decade. 
The greater increase in 
1911-21 than in 1901-11 
is very remarkable and 
seems to indicate that the 
intelligence of the Bikrampuri enables him to struggle successfully against 
the economic pressure which has been felt so severely of late years by the 
middle class in the Province as a whole. Only Manikganj subdivision and the 
adjoining Nawabganj police-station in the Sadar subdivision have not main¬ 
tained the same reputation for steady progress as the rest of the district. 
Manikganj subdivision at the beginning of the century showed signs,of decad¬ 
ence, suffered very much from^ malaria, and the increase in the population 
during the decade 1901—11 fell to 1 '3 per cent. In the previous 20 years it 
had only been 9 per cent., hut no part had shown a loss such as 
Harirampur showed in 1901—11, 5'8 per cent. During the last decade, there 
has been a considerable improvement dating from 1912 when floods seem t® 
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have washed out some of the malaria. Even Hanrampur has gamed 0-9 

percent, and the subdivision as a whole 40 per cent , f j 

^ The recorded birth-rate, though not as high m the early part of the decade 

as in Faridpiir, Bakargani, Noakliali and Cliittagong, or in Muishidabad, 
\adia Birbhiim or Bankura or in parts of Northern Bengal, was up to 
the averao-e for the Province. It fell somewhat in 1914 and 191o and again in 
1919 and 1-920 but was never below 30 per mille per annum. Ihe death-rate 
was or1v 2*'^-8 per mille in lOll, but rose till it reached 33-2 in 1914. It was 
dnvm a-min to 21 -5 in 1910 and 1917, rose to 33-2 in 1918, but was down again 
to 27-8 in 1919. The influenza epidemic caused considerable mortality in 1918, 
but later Dacca did not siifler severely. Recorded births during, the decade 
■exceeded deaths by 175,898, 5 -94 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

Immigrants to Dacca increased considerably between^ 1901 and 1911, 
but during the last decade they have somewhat decreased. There has been a 

• steady mcrea,se in the num¬ 


1921. 

1911. 

1 

190C 

Dajca. 1 1 

i Males. 1 Females. 

j Total. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

! 

Actual populatian — ! 1> 572,220 

Immigrants ... ... i 65.112 

Emigrants | 140,293 

Natural population ... j 1,647,403 

1,553,747 

33,899 

'68,113 

1,385,961 

3,123,967 

101,011 

203.408 

3,233,364 

2,837,-172 
114,621 
177.903 
2,950,754 

3,579,290 

85,*299 

128,487 

2,692,479 


ber of emigrants, though it 
has not been so fast during 
the last ten years as 
between 1901 and 1911. 
Intermarriage across the 
Mymensiiigh border is 
frequent ai,id females found 
in Dacca born in Mymen- 
singh are slightly more num'erous than males. This is not at all the case in 
respect of emigrants from Dacca to Mymensingh or immigrants to Dacca 
from Tippera and Paridpur. The balance of migration between Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Tippera, Paridpur and Pabna is adverse to Dacca in each case 
though the balance in the direction of Mymensingh is more even tlnin in other 
directions. Immigrants from beyond" Bengal are well under 2 per 
cent, of the population and more than a third of them are found in Dacca 
City. Emigrants from Dacca are found all over Bengal in increasing nmn- 
hers. That the number found in Calcutta in 1911 was only about the same as 
in 1901 may be put down to the effect of the partition of Bengal. Since the 
Province has become one again the number has greatly increased. ' The 
steady growth in the number of emigrants and the fact that the 
number of immigrants has begun to decrease are undoubtedly to be read as 
mdications that the pressure of the population on the soil is very heavv and 
IS being increasingly felt. 

/TM district.^—The Madhnpnr jungle on the outcrop of the 

Old Almvium, which appears in Dacca district stretching northvnirds from 
Dacca City to the district boundary, continues north into Mymensingh dis- 
tnct bending slightly towards the west as it crosses the Boundary. That only 
three of the police-stations through whose jurisdiction it runs show a density 

of less than 600 to the 
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IKil-sI: square mile, i.s due to the 

-^fact that the others include 

some of the New as well as 
some of the Old Alluvium. 
The density of population 
pn the outcrop of the latter 
is at the same level as in 
Dacca district. The out¬ 
crop forms a watershed, 
though it rises at its 
highest only a few feet 
above the general level of’ 
the district. The Jamuna 
and the old course of the 
Brahmaputra divide in 
the north-west corner 
and pass one on each side 
of the Madhupur jungle. 
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Hymenaingti. 

Popul.atioii 
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Density per 
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j Variation per 
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Along the courses of both 
as they proceed there is an 
increasing density of popu¬ 
lation which from the lati¬ 
tude of Mymensingh town 
southwards on both rivers 
is above 1,000 to the square 
mile. On the course of the 
old Brahmaputra in the 
south-east of the district a 
density more than 1,200 is 
reached under Karimganj, 
Ho.ssainpur, Kishorganj, 
Bhairab Bazar and Kuli- 
archar. East of the area 
of this high density there 
is an abrupt change in 
density. There wide 
stretches consist ■ of 
huoas, a word which, in the 
slipshot tongue of those 
parts, is nothing more 
than a corruption of the 
Bengali S^agar, Sea. Eor 
four months of the year 
these are the grazing 


grounds for large herds of 
under water. The density 
as low as 269 to the square 
northern part of the dis- 


of cattle; for the remaining eight they are 
■of population in this low-lying tract falls 
mile under Eihaliajuri police-station. The 
trict stretches along the foot of the Garo Hills and all along the border rapid 
development is taking place. It is still far from complete and the density 
of population shades oh towards the foot of the hills. Under the border police- 
stations, it is well below 600 to the square mile. In the north-eastern extrem¬ 
ity of the district under Kalamakanda police-station it is only 364. 

Mymensingh district has developed very rapidly. Its population has 
increased by 105-4 per cent, since the first census in 1872, 29-9 per cent, in 
1872—81, 13 -6 per cent, in 1881—91, 12 *7 per cent. inl891—1901, 15 -5 per 
cent, in 1901—11 and 6 '9 per cent, in the last decade. Fifty years ago, its 
average density of population was on a level with that of Bankura in Western 
Bengal and Malda a.od Hinajpur in Northern Bengal. Now its density is 
double that in Bankura and nearly double that in Malda and Hinajpur, and 
with an average of 776 persons to the square mile it takes its place with the 
other Eastern Bengal districts in the most densely populated part of the Pro¬ 
vince. Progress has been steady and consistent all over the district. Not one 
of the subdivisions in any of the five decades betwmen successive censuses has 
shown a decrease, and the record shows only one thana, Durgapur, which 
formerly included also’ Kalamakanda, which shc'Wed such a decrease 0:6 per 
cent, in 1881—91’and 1 -2 per cent, again in 1891—1901. It has made up 
smce wdth an increase of 11 -1 per cent, in 1901—11 and 20 -7 percent, in the 
last decade. The population has grown most rapidly in Jamalpur sub¬ 
division, 16 '2 per cent., 16 -1 per cent., 20 -2 per cent, and 8 -8 per cent, 
in the last four decades. Wholesale changes of jurisdiction for which an 
adjustment of the former census figures wms not carried through somewhat 
spoil the record of variations of population during the last decade. 
Some 270 square miles of the Madhupur jungle area have been separated from 
the thanas of the Sadar xsubdivision and added to Tangail. The police juris¬ 
diction in Tangail has been redistributed with little reference to the 
jurisdiction of the old thanas and as a result it is only possible to record that 
the population now covered by police-stations of the Tangail subdivision and 
those of the Sadar subdivision which were affected by the transfeit together', 
has increased by 4 *0 per cent. In the other subdivisions also changes in police 
jurisdiction have been carried out, with little reference to the jurisdiction of 
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revenue thmms, and this is the reason that it has been necessary to use so many 
brackets in the marginal table. 

The recorded birth-rate in Mymensingh throughout the decade has been 
well below the average for Eastern Bengal. Only twice did the figure for 
Tippera prove lower than that for Mymensingh, and the_ figure for 
Mymensiiigh has every year been lower than that for any other district in the 
Dacca or Chittagong .Division. In common with that for the Eastern Bengal 
districts the birth-rke for Mcnnens.mgh was less affected either by the first 
economic effects of the war in 1915 and 1916 or by the troubles of the last three 
years of the decade than the birth-rate for Western and Central Be.nga.]. 1.116 

recorded death-rate has also been wmll below the average for Eastern Bengal, 
and far below that for other parts of the Province. In six years out of the 
ten it has been below 22 per mille and the highest rates reached have been 
29-0 in 1915, 31-2 in 1918 and 27-7 in 1919. During the decade recorded births 
exceeded recorded deaths by 309,207, 6-83 per cent, of the population of 1.911, 
a proportion only surpassed in Tippera and Noakhali. 

A great change has come over Mymensingh of recent years in respect of 
migration to and from the district. In 1901, immigrants exceeded emi- 



3921. 

1911. 

3901. 

llymensingU. 

Males. 

Peraalt's. 

■- TobiE 
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sexes- 
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sexes. 

1 

1 
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1 

2,510,4.50 ; 
92,533 1 
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2,080,076 1 

I 

2,327,280 

44,323 

333,363 

2,418.320 
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136,858 

302.324 

6,00.3,396 

4,526,422 
361,390 
156,993 
4,622,022 

3,918,102 

115,010 

80,085 
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migration to and from the district. In 1901, immigrants exceeded emi¬ 

grants by a considerable number. In 1911, the numbers of both had 

-^--increased and iinmi- 

i__grants still somewhat 

Mymeasingu. j cxcceded emigrants. 

[ sexes, sexes. iJuriiig the last teii years ^ 

I j i the number of emigrants 

Actual population ... j 2,510,4?10 ; 2,327,280 j 4,837,730 4,526,422 3,913,102 llSS cloubled Wlulc tllO 

ZlcmieraoK . 92,533 I 44,323 ' 1S6;3D8 161,390 115,010 

EmigranK ... ... j 187,161 | 133,363 • 302.524 :56,993 I 80,083 n um bCT oi nnmuj'rants 

JxaturaS Population ... | 2,385.076 ; 2,418.320 > 6,003,396 4,622,022 , 3,883,637 , I. clJiUb- 

j I I I has decreased. Ihe 

^ natural population has 

increased by 10'2 per cent, during the last decade. This is considerably 
less than the 16-2 per cent, of the decade before, but the contrast is much 
less noticeable than that between the 6*9 per cent, increase in the actual 
population since 1911 and, the increase of 15-2 per cent, in 1901-191.1. 
The natural increase of the Mymensingh people is still greater than 
that of the people of every part of the plains'of Bengal except Tippera and 
JNoaknah, but they seem suddenly to have felt the increase of pressure on the ' 
sou. That the tendencies of migration should have turned so abruptly in 
response to this feeling is remarkable. The experience of other districts 
seems to have been that such tendencies change very slowly, that it is long 
before pressure of popidation begins to be adjusted by migration. The deve- 
topment of Mjnnensmgh has, however, proceeded very fast, and the fact that, 
y am les of agriculturists had not been rooted to the soil for generations 
Lf years may have rendered the population more mobile than 
w explanation receives some support from 

females among the emigrants. It might have been 
would ‘ increased prepure of the population on the soil 

emio-ration frcm u™* *°7 fiieir livelihood elsewhere, but the 

famtiief ^a-ve been emigration of the whole. 

Tippera Pabna or ■Rno-raT* emigrated have not turned towards Dacca, 

X to'” tosiit.xcv.toto 

Hangnur has slmhtlv iDP.TPQOAa n >7f\irr i _ . . v-, * , ^ouq to 


J. ui jjugi-a igr tne numoe 
Mymensmgh is less than it was in 1911. 


direction of Assam No lesrtbok iTr rri S ^ emigration Has been in thO' 
as having been born in persons were returned in Assam 

The exolus has been mS in thiVSon y®y® *"8°- 

number of emio-rflTita-frp-tv, A/r ® yirectionoi the Assam Valley for the- 

only from 17 216 to 19 144 increased in the decade 

to.< .to- 
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Ffiriilpur. 


J31STRWT TOTAL 


GoaliintJo auhtllvisiost 


G-o.iIuucId police-station 
(jO ilumlo GUat 

Balia kaudi . 

t'angsa 

Sadar subdivision 

F iridpur polioe-sfcatioa .. 
Ohar Bbailrasan ... 
Nasaivkauda 
Bluiahna 
Madhukl'ali 

BhaiiKa . 

Sadarpui' . 


Gopalganj subdivision 


Mukaudpur police-station 
Kaaiuui 

Gopalganj. 

Kocalipara ... 


S/ladat'igiUf subdivision 


.\iadaripur police-station 

Raj air . 

Kalktni . 

Palong . 

Gosairhat. 

Bliadarganj . 

Lonesiiig. 

Sibohar . 

Jaujira . 

ICatbarar Ohar. 


Variation per 
cent. l‘Jil—ill. 



.adjoining parts of Nadia and Jessore than of Eastern Bengal and is no more 

______ progressive than they. The 

south western " part 
Gopalganj subdivision 
lies very low, but the 
people are the same hardy 
race that inhabit the 
swamps across the border 
in Bakarganj district and 
the country has been 
greatly developed of recent 
years. Madaripur sub¬ 
division and the adjoining 
part of the Sadar subdivi¬ 
sion have the character of 
the north of Bakarganj 
and the south-east of 
Dacca and are typical of 
the richness of Eastern 
Bengal. Goalundo sub¬ 
division is somewhat less 
densely populated than the 
adjoining Kushtia sub¬ 
division in Nadia and a 
like density is found over 
the Sadar subdivision 
except in Bhanga and 
Sadarpur adjoining Mad- 
' aripur subdivision. The 
-density in Kotalipara, the part of Gopalganj subdivision which lies lowest, 
is over 700, a high density for a population which must needs lead almost an 
amphibious life. The number per square mile approaches the Munshiganj 
figure in the centre of Madaripur subdivision, where, as in Bikrampur, high 
easte families are numerous, but decreases considerably as the Padma and the 
Meghna rivers are reached. This is due to the fact that for more than a 
eentury these rivers have tended to move north and east washing land away 
from their left banks and building new formations on the Faridpur side. 
Though these are cultivated almost as soon as they show above water, it is 
years before they are covered as densely with homesteads as the old land. 

The population of Faridpur district has grown 44*2 per cent, since 1872, 
S‘5 per cent., 9*9 per cent., 6-2 per cent., 8-.6 per cent, and 4-8 per cent, in 
■successive decades. Its growth has not been up to the Eastern Bengal stan¬ 
dard mainly because the western part of the district has not subscribed to it. 
The Goalundo subdivision gained 9 *0 per cent, in 1881—91, but it lost 9 -2 per 
cent, during the next decade; its population was stationary from 1901 to 1911 
and in 1911-21, it has lost 1-8 per cent. The figures for Bhusna with 
Madhukhali in the Sadar subdivision showed successive losses of 4*9 per cent., 
6-5 per cent, and 6’2 per cent, between 1881 and 1911, although during the 
past decade there has been some increase. Progress has been steady in the 
rest of the Sadar subdivision and round the headquarters staton there has 
been an unexpected increase during the last ten years. The population of 
Gopalganj subdivision has grown fast, 16 per oent. in 1881—91, 15 per cent, 
in 1891—1901 and 9 -2 per cent, in 1901—11, but the increase during 1911—21 
has been reduced to 5-7 per cent., and that of Madaripur subdivision equally 
fast. The two subdivisions were one till after the end of last century. To¬ 
gether their population grew 13*0 per cent, in 1881-91 and 12-5 per cent, in 
1891—1901. That of Madaripur alone grew 15 *0 per cent, in 1901—11, but 
no more than 5 T per cent, in the last desade. 

Faridpur has had a high recorded birth-rate. It reached 40 per mille 
in 1917 and felTonly SOT in 1919 and 28-2 in 1920. But the death-rate has 
been higher than in other Eastern Bengal districts except at the time of the 
influenza epidemic when Noakhali and Chittagong sufiered more severely and 
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the death-rate in both Dacca and Bakarganj passed that in Faridpur. In 
Faridpur, the death-rate for 1914, 33-6 per mille was higher than 
in 1918, 32 h. There was an unexpectedly high rate of 36 -2 per mille in 1920, 
when the rate eyerywhere else in the Province was falling. TJuring the decade 
recorded births in the district exceeded deaths 63 ^ 88,690, 4-18 per cent, of the 
population of 1911. 

The balance of migration in and out of Faridpur has been remarkably 
even. The slight increase in the number of emigra'iits and decrease in 
_that of immigrants in the- 

I :d 2 i. ion. 1001 . jmars is a sign 

I-—--that the pressure of tire- 

I Males. I Females. Total. pOpulatioil Oil tllO SOll IS 

-L_i___heavy, but its effect on 

.. i ,J.up,s., “igiyion not been 

Imniigratits ... ... 01„S77 3S, 12S 00,005 86,333 73.'1H3 ffl’eat. i jlC O’Arierfll 

Fiaigraots . 55.326 j 20,628 84,95.5 81,469 75,810 S- i. ttl 

Sacurai popalation ... 1,151,191 ; 1,093.617 2,244,SU8 2,130,987 1,977,033 ClireCtlOIl 01 nll^'ratlOn 

--—-J____T_is into Faridpur from 

, , ^ ^ Dacca, Pabna and Nadia, 

and to a less extent trom Jessore and out of Faridpur into Bakaro-a,!!!, Tip- 
pera and Khulna. Migration from Faridpur to Calcutta has increased’ since 
Bengal has been once more united in the same Province. The number of 
immigrants from be 3 mnd Bengal is proportionately very much sma,ller tlian 
in the case of Dacca and Mymensingh. Among both immigrants and emi¬ 
grants there is a large excess of males over females, but it is greater amoim' 
emigiants than among immigrants, as might be exepected in the case of a 
district where the pressure of the population on-the soil is heavy and workers. 

must go elsewhere m search of work to assist in the maintenance of the natur¬ 
al population. 

65. Bakarganj distriGt—Bakarganj is the district which, of those 

forming Ae fyge rf the Delta, oontams the largest new foimations. Since 
m livens west of the Harmghata have ceased to be active distributaries of 

‘ ---Ganges, there has been 

Bakarganj. Popiilyion Density per Variation per appreciable gfOWth of 

10 ^ 1 . scuaremiie. cent. 1011 - 21 . the Delta furtHer ,west- 
- -Bakarganj district. 

, Meghna estuary the coast- 

... ,.026,643 7 , 02 / -b 4'7 line in Noakhali has been 

Bakarganj police-station ... U2,942 1 nu i-n 4 . 1 i 

;;; ;;; 1 + 11 pushed out 

iTugLij::: ::: i + 5.3 cut awav 

Maiadf' ::: y' ■" I ^i-gara and is now appar- 

'suiuZzi .'• ently where it was twc 

ISu ■" - - hundred years ago. The- 

. islands off' Noakhali also 

Pataakhallsubdivision 626,667 532 -j- 9-3 tO total aboUt thp- 

patu.yaiipoiice-syfo^ ’ 801 5 area as they did 150 “ 

Bacplwl ^ . 926 / ^he time 

tViL ::: r E ■»!* » ji P” f fennel’s survey, 1764, 

. iisM m I’ the main estuary of the- 

Plrojpuf aubdtvMon 802,009 gan tbrnn^f T> , right 

si«i,b.n, poiie«t.s„. ... 79 763 . Bakarganj, aud a 

- g S I +i3'» ■Te,"s earlier there was 

liar... »«> ..mi no channel separating 

Sit*:.; ::: E imI 1 + Bakshm Shabazpur om 
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- Si ™ ,w.... opposite¬ 
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: ‘■'™ C , f ^ cross any stream Vf ^im- 
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the Ganges called the Arial Khan River is now of moderate size and the estuary 
between Dakshin Shabazpur and the Bakarganj mainland which was once 
twenty-five miles wide is now barely 5, while on both sides of it there have been 
extensive new, formafions pushed out into the sea. To the west of the estuary, 
the Sundarban forest was totally uninhabited as far north as Bakarganj itself 
when the British first came to administer Bengal. The inhabitants of such 
clearings as had been made had been wiped out by the ravages of the Arra- 
cenese who had been at war with Moghul authority at Dacca on and off for 
three centuries. Far more of the Sundarbans has now been cleared than in 
Khulna, but the density of population under the southern police-stations is 
still low. In the north-west of the district is a low-lying tract similar to 
that adjoining it in Gopalganj subdivision of Faridpur. It has developed 
very much within the last 50 years and supports a large population of 
Namasudras, 1,049 persons to the square mile under Uzirpur police-station, 
who seem to live ahnost as much on water as on land. The centre of the 
district is higher and is very rich country indeed. Nature looks after its 
sanitation, for every little creek is flushed twice a day by the tide, and it sup¬ 
plies a rich harvest of rice and betel-nuts. The density of population is 
generally well over 1,000 to the square mile, in Babuganj 1,111, Barisal 
1,064. Jhalakati 1,410, Banaripara 1,549, Swarupkati 1,161, Rajapur 1,088, 
Pirojpur 1,263, Bhandaria 1,032, Nalchiti 1,000 and Bakarganj 1,014. 
The density is much less in the north-east w-here a large proportion of the 
area of Mehendiganj, Badartuni and Muladi is new formation. Miles of 
country on the eastern side of Dakshin Shabazpur have been washed away. 
The western and southern part of the island is comparatively new and as yet 
is but incompletely developed. 

Considering the district’s advantages and the low pressure of its popu¬ 
lation on the soil it is surprising that its population has increased no more 
than 39-2 per cent, since 1872. That there is room for a very much greater 
increase the statistics of Agriculture {;mde suyra sections 10,11 et seq.) very 
clearly show. The district suffered, however, very severely from a great 
cyclone and storm-wave in 1876 when 75,000 persons were estimated 
to have been drowned and 50,000 to have died in the cholera epidemic which 
followed. There have been repetitions since on a smaller scale, such as the 
cyclones of June 1896, and of October 1909, and these have helped to keep 
alive the memory of the great storm-wave. Persons from inland continue to 
refuse to go to live on the islands and accretions which would suffer from a 
repetition of the great calamity, and will not marry their daughters to those 
who live in these exposed localities. The evil reputation for criminality of the 
Bakarganj people, no doubt, also tends to discourage immigration and the 
very complicated land .system with its subinfendation run mad also renders 
it in ore difficult than it would otherwise be for a newcomer to establish him¬ 


self in security on the land he intends to cultivate. 

After the cyclone of 1876, Dakshin Shabazpur subdivision showed an 
increase of 21-7 per cent, in 1881—91. It was reduced to 4-6 per cent, in 1891 
—1901, but has risen again to 17-8 per cent, in 1901—11 and 14 -4 per cent, 
in the last decade. The Sundarban area has steadily progressed. As the 

marginal table shows, the 
^ M piogress of the last decade 

——-j-has been an improvement 

1911—21. 1901—11. I 1891—1901. 1881—91. OH that of the two decades 
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____^_^__ throughout the decade 

except for a break in 1918- 
19, when no new settlements were made. From 1911-12 to 1919-20, 3,616 
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colonists were established with, on the average, 17J acres each. Many 
of the colonists are Maghs from Chittagong and Arracan. Next inland, 
Baufal, Patuakhali with Bagati and Mirzaganj, Bhandaria with Kathalia, 
Pirojpur with Kowkhali, and Bakarganj have had mixed fortunes, but have 
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shown little net increase since 1891. The rest of the district and especially 
the north has progressed more favourably. In successive decades since 1881, 
Gonrnadi with ITzirpur and Muladi has shown increases of 12-9 per cent., 
14-8 per cent., 10-3 per cent, and 5-8 per cent., and Mehendigaii] with Badar- 
tiini 7'0 per cent., 6'2 per cent., 5T per cent, and 9’8 pei cent. Bakar- 
fj-ani is one of the only two districts in the Province whose population has 
shown better progress in 1911—21 than in 1901—11. The recorded birth-rate 
for the first six years of the decade was higher than in the^ other districts of 
the Dacca Division, but not so high as in Noakhali and Chittagong or as in 
Mnrshidabad. During the last four years it was almost the same as in Dacca 
and Faridpur. The recorded death-rate has been rather above the average 
for the Dacca Division, but in the early part of the decade was, at least, 
considerably lower than in Faridpm. Bakarganj did not escape as lightly 
as the other districts of the Division in the influenza epidemic and the death- 
rate rose to 33T per mille in 1918, and 34-7 per mille in 1919. During the 
decade recorded births exceeded recorded deaths by 161,499, 4’65 per cent, of 
the population of 1911. 

That the numbers both of immigrants and emigrants to Bakarganj is 
comparatively small is due to its isolation. On the south is the sea and on the 

east the great estuary of 
the Meghna. Thus on 
one side there is no possi¬ 
bility of intermarriage 
and' short moves for 
other purposes across the 
border which contribute 
so much to the migration 
_in and out of other dis¬ 
tricts and on another very 
little possibility of it. The small number of immigrants at once controverts 
the common misconception that the uncultivated parts of the district form 
an outlet of the surplus population of the interior of Bengal. The develop¬ 
ment of the southern part of the district goes on, but mainly at the htods of 
Bakarganj people. If immigration went on much faster in the past it must 
have been sometime ago and the original settlers must, by 1901, have 
been replaced by their native-born descendants. The numbers of emi¬ 
grants from Barisal to the neighbourhood of Calcutta have increased of late 
years and the balance of migration between Bakarganj and Khulna is very 
decidedly in favour of the latter. The number of immigrants from beyond 
Bengal is very small indeed. There is an excess of males both among immi- 
emgrants, but it is much larger in the case of the former than of 
the latter This is in contrast with the case of Faridpur district for Bakar- 
ganj IS a district where the pressure of the population on the soil is'light and 
the population can afford to call in and pay workers from outside. 


Bakarganj. 


Males. 


Actual population 
Iranafgpants 
Eaiiffranta 
Natural population 


1,343.183 
43 8(57 
34,993 
1,334,294 


Females. 


Total. 


Both 

sezes. 


Both 

aexas. 


1,280,593 
18,SM 
21,915 
1,286,197 


2,523,756 

60,178 

58,913 

2,620,491 


2,424,782 

61,412 

45,009 

2,408,439 


2,288,013 

69,985 

39,012 

3,267,040 


Chittagong Division. 

66 The estuary of the M^hna is no more than 40 miles from the fix 

ranges of h^s which mark the limit of the Delta on the east. Further nort 
where the Suma valley opens out, the hills fall back eastward, but the plai 
distnotof Sylhet 18 m the Province of Assam and the plains within chtt 
png Division are nowhere wider than 50 miles from east to west. They tap 
to twenty miles wide in the north of Tippera and in Chittagong district h? 
wme right down to the coast. In respect of the density and ethiSiy 

between the plains aSl 
lulls. Ihe plains-fol.k are Bengalis, and the soil which is as rich on the ea 
as on the west of the estuary, is able to support a density of populatforat 
same level ^ m Dacca Division. The hflfolk are of Sr^umese orig 


thA Tv-rimT'HvA niAiLnriciVrk sxuuoivr iiiia mamrain Uiemselves 

^ agriculture common to such tribes. Tte hill ran 
rBu north and south, very seldom rising to 1,500 feet and are covered for mi 
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with untouched forest. Th^ average population is barely over 50 persons 

to the square mile. 
Tipper a and Noa- 
khali districts end 
at the foot hills. 
Chittagong includes 
one wide valley 
behind the Sitakuud 
Range of hills, while 
further inland lie 
the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and to the 
north of them bord¬ 
ering Tippera and 
ISToakhali districts is 
Tripura State. 


67. Tippera district. —The south-west of the district with its betel-nut 
gardens and its valuable jute and chilli crops in addition to its rice, is agri¬ 
culturally very rich indeed. Chandpur, Faridganj and Matlabbazar can 

sustain a considerably 
higher density of popula¬ 
tion than the 1,250 
persons per square mile 
that they already main¬ 
tain. The continued 

rapid growth of the popu¬ 
lation is proof of this. 
Further up the Meghna 
under Daudkandi, Homna, 
Rancharampur and Ras- 
ullabad police-stations, 
betel-nut plantations no 
longer flourish, but more 
jute is grown even than in 
the neighbourhood of 
Chandpur and the density 
of population is appreci¬ 
ably higher. Proceeding 
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Tippera. 
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1 Population 1 \ Density per 
! 192t, j squire laile. 

1 ( 

Variation 
per cent, 
1911—21, 

Chatndpui' subdivision 

Hajiganj police-station ... I 

Raetjaa . 

CuaiiJpiir 

Fortdganj . 

MatSabba^ar . 

672,031 

121,033 

] '8,.')ljs 

115,713 
1SO,OS5 1 

1,113 

I 903 

852 

1,273 

1.25S 

1,217 

j + 17*1 ' 

} + 18-2 

1 + 19-1 

+ 12-0 


inland through Hajiganj, 
Kachua and Chandina 
police-stations to Laksam, 
Chauddagram and Comilla 
one reaches a locality where 
jute is not at all grown. 
The staple crop, and a 
good one, is winter rice and 
is supplemented by sum¬ 
mer rice, but the density of 
population falls below 1,000 to the square mile. Baradakhat Pargana with 
the house of the family of the late zamindars at Thorla in Muradnagar is an 
ancient centre of high density dating from Moghul times. It extends over 
most of Homna, Bancharainpur, Basullabad and Nabinagar and into Danda- 
kandi. The growing of jute has enabled the high level of population to 
remain and increase. Burichang and Kasha are rice-growing areas. 
Brahmanbaria, Sarail and especialty Nabinagar include wide stretches of 
low-land similar to that found across the Meghna in the east of Myinensingh 
district. The density of population falls in Nasirnagar to below'750 to the 
square mile and the country seems unable to sustain a heavier density. 


The population of Tippera has increased by no 


tt j* yn ej ^ t Tt 
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less than 89-5 per cent. 
“ since 1872, 7 9 per 
1 cent, in 1872—81, 

‘ 17-7 per cent, in 
1881—91, 18-8 per 
cent, in 1891-1901, 
14-7 per cent, in 
1901—11 and 9-7 
per cent, in 1911-21. 
All parts of the 
district have not 
contributed equal¬ 
ly to the growth 
which has taken 
place. There is 
evidence that early 
in last century the 
south-western part 
of the district lost 
population, land 
went out of cultiva¬ 
tion, many estates 
fell into. G oveim- 
ment’s hands, and 
this, which is now 
the richest part of 
the district, was in 
1830 the least dense¬ 
ly populated. The 
increase of popula¬ 
tion in Chandpur 
subdivision has been 
very_ great indeed 
within the fifty 
years ^ since 1881. 
The increase at 
successive decades 
has been 30-8 per 
cent., 36'8per cent., 
18-8 per cent, and 
17T per cent, Tkere 
is no other subdivi- 


*0“ “ plain, of Bengal wUch h^shown 
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the same successive decades, the population of the Sadar subdivision has 
increased 167 per cent., 16-6 per cent., 14-8 per cent, and 9*1 per cent. The 
increase has generally been more moderate in Chakla Hasnabad, the estate of 
the Maharaja of Tripura State in British territory, which covers most of 
chauddagram, Comilla and Burichang, than further to the west, and Daud- 
kandi, Homna, Chandina and Laksam have shown the greatest increase. 
During the last decade, Daudkandi and Homna have fallen back somewhat. 
Brahmanbaria subdivision has made somewhat slower progress, 11-9 per 
cent, in 1881—91, 147 per cent, in 1891—1901, 11-8 per cent, in 1901—11 
and 4 7 per cent, in the last decade, during which the low-lying parts have 
suffered twice very seriously from floods w'hich have come down the Meghna 
and overland across the Syihet border. Brahmanbaria, Sarail, Nasirnagar 
and one end of ITasba are the areas affected and in these three thanas the 
increase has been less than 8 per cent. 

Ihe recorded birth-rate in Tippera was about 31 per mille for the first 
three jears of last decade. It then rose till it reached 35-3 per mille in 1918. 
In 1919, it was 27;8 and in 1920, 28-0. The average death-rate over the 
decade was 23 -62 per mille per annum, the lowest in the province. It rose to 
24-4 in 1914, but fell again the next year and in 1917 was 19-9 the lowest 
figure touched in any district during the ten years except the 24-Parganas in 
the same healthy year. Tippera suffered considerably in the influenza epidemic 
for the death-rate rose to 30*3 in 1918 and 29-4 in 1919, but the rate in 1918 
was lower than anywhere” else with the exception again of the 24-Parganas 
which, however, suffered worse the next year and in 1920. Pecorded births 
in Tippera during the decade exceeded recorded deaths by 200,889, 8-27 per 
cent, of the population, a proportion which was surpassed only in Noakhali. 

Immigrants to Tippera increased somewhat between 1901 and 1911 and 

have decreased some¬ 


Tippera . 


1911. j 

1901, 

! 

1 Vales. 

1 ] 
j rcmales. j 

1 

! Total. 

Doth 1 
j sexes- \ 

Both 
sexe . 

Actual population 

1,408.134 

1 

1 

1,336.939 

2,743,073 

2,r)00.872 

2,181,168 

Immigrants . 

SS.SOB 

18,356 

4J'.I62 

■ 60,360 

.98,752 

Knugrapts . 

I ri2,i7Q 

38,0.53 

90,331 

96,757 

55,529 

Natural population 

1,429.804 

1,330,838 

2,786,242 

2,336,369 

1 : 

2,17 9,93 9 


what more noticeably dur¬ 
ing the last decade. Bet¬ 
ween 1901 and 1911 emi¬ 
grants increased greatly 
but during the last ten 
years there has been a 
slight decrease. A change 
in the district boundary 
has, however, to be allowed 
for before conclusions are drawn from the figures. The main stream of the 
Meghna between Tippera and Dacca had shifted gradually towards the Dacca 
aide, the process taking half a . century. This left a considerable area of 
Dacca on the Tippera side of the big river which has been transferred to 
Tippera during the decade. The boundary at this point now follows the 
wide river and, naturally, intermarriage and short moves across the border 
are less frequent than they were ten and twenty years ago when this was not 
the case. It is tke stream of migration into Tripura State, which, however, is 
decreasing in force, that puts the balance of migration against Tippera. 
Between Tippera and Noakhali, the balance is in favour of Tippera as also 
between Tippera and districts west of the Meghna. 

68. Noakhali district. —tJnlike that of Bakarganj on the opposite side 
of the Meghna, the mainland of Noakhali is not intersected by any river of 
importance, and as most of the accretions formed within the last century have 

been washed away again 
the mainland, as it exists 
at present, is one block of 
comparatively old country 
fully developed. The 
average density of the 
population over the main¬ 
land is 1,202 persons per 
square mile. It falls be¬ 
low the average only in 
Raipur and Company- 
ganj, which are newer 

13 


Noakhali. 

Pcpulation, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variation 
per cent. 
1911—31, 

S3ISTRIOT TOTAL . 

f, 472,783 

972 

+ 13-0 

Sadat* subdivision 

1,095,721 

932 

+ 13-8 

Noakhali police-station 
Ohanipaiiyganj. 

148,732 

.58,098 

965 

968 

]• + 5-2 

Begamgapj ... ... 

207.608 

1,306 

j- + 20-4 

Senbagh . ... 

62,238 

1,020 

RamSanj . 

160,281 

1.370 

+ 12'0 

Takshmipur .. 

170,900 

1,238 

} + 12-2 

Raipur .. 

59,773 

1,107 
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Noa-Uriali, 


lopui.'tioo, 

lUL'l. 


Density per 
sijuiire mile. 


Variftlion 
per cent. 


Hiitia 

Uiitnua.i 


"l.L'fiS 


407 

201 


Fem subdivisicn 

F- i-i! poU' t--;cr:ioe 
Ciihag.iiuaVii 


377,065 

231,026 

a -.>.027 

46,412 


1,112 

111 14 
l,K-3 
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• than the rest, and in heni 
subdivision where betel- 
nut plantations do not 

_flourish as well as in the 

rest of the district and 
where jute is not grown. 
The marginal table shows 
10-7 the density in Noakhali 


14 5 


\J 

an d ■ C omp anyg anj thanas 
as falling below 1,000 per 

_square mile, but this is 

explained by the fact that 
both include some islands and Noakhali a large area separated from the main¬ 
land. These islands are behig brought under cultivation, but have few or no 
permanent inhabitants. The people of Noakhali district have only recently 
taken to the cultivation of jute. They have a source of ready money in the 
produce of the betel-nut plantations, but the increase of population has been 
so great of recent years, that the spread of jute cultivation has been heartily 
welcomed and is likely to extend further. The density is much less in Bakar- 
ganj and in that district the time has not yet come when the Bakargaiii culti¬ 
vator whi take eagerly to jute-growing. A feature of Noakhali mainland is 
tne number and size of its tanks. Many of these are overgrown and useless 
but the cultivators prefer to dig small new ones adjoining their homesteads 
^ther fclmn clean out the old ones which are further afield and much larger 
Ihe result is that hollows next to the houses not fit to be called tanks with the 
large ta^s which are older and ditches appropriate no less than 54 per cent, 
ot the t^al_ area which would otherwise be available for cultivation. In 
view ot the high pressure of the population on the soil this is a serious reduc¬ 
tion ot the cultivated area, and an example of what might happen elsewhere 
It tenants were allowed to excavate as they liked without reference to their 
land ords. Sandwip is an old island though much reduced in size. Two- 

JuDnor?s several centuries old and the population it 

supports IS almost up to the standard of density on the mainland. The 
Hatia islands, continually eroded on the east and built up on the west have 

S formations under Hatia police-station are still 

Sh'l P 4 ^^■^elopment and parts in the extreme south are covered 

undw^fStivatloiTfut all been brought 

Many of^the miwl ^ permanent inhabitants are few. 

tr«n«n7k r over from the mainland only at the season for 

fcramylanting the rice crop and for the harvest. These are the exulamtinriQ 

There waraToltf 2°3 pe?tnf bet" Tf' "T, 

great cyclone and storm-wave nf 1 fiVA ™ occasioned by the 

a heavier toll of San life h. t hf• 5 fu” following the disaster took 

llsTand {quarterhSeenktrird 

and 13 0 per cent Ihe P®’’ Per cent, 

pur, Ramganj and T^th Rai- 

by diluvion between 1891 fnd^gii heavily 

day, though the elfeet on tSomiln tfoA^ k Present 

when the sea has been cutting fakk into the 4^? reoent years 

devoured the accretions. LAhimrmT-°p ^ formation having previously 
produced an increase of popuktion^amonrrfl^^'*'? ^sguniganj have each 
annum for the last 40 years. Tbai Practically to 2 per cent, per 

to maintain this increase diirinff the with Senbagh have been able 

to the spread of jute cultiS S tH™ tL'* 

small on account of diluvium. The lare'e inrrel^!l I^CTease in Sandwip is so 

me large increase m Hatia is due in part to 
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colonization from Sandwip. The area under Eeni police-station has pro¬ 
gressed steadily although not quite at the phenomenal rate shown in the west¬ 
ern part of the district. Chhagalnaya and Pashuram, sheltered from intru¬ 
sion by the little range of hills dividing them from what is now Tippera dis¬ 
trict and under the protection of the Raja of Tripura, formed an ancient 
centre of dense population which escaped the alarums of the wars between the 
Moghuls and the Arracanese. Their density of population was as high as 
875 per square mile even in 1872, and the soil being by no means as rich as 
that of the rest of the district it is not surprising that the rate of increase has 
been moderate, falling to 2 '2 per cent, in 1901—11 and 5 -2 per cent, in 1911 — 
21. The area has .suffered somevvhat severely from floods coming down the 
Muhuri river from the hills more than once of recent years. 

The record of vital statistics for Noakhali district show a higher birth¬ 
rate taken on the population of 1911 than in any district in Bengal. The 
average fci the decade is 39-91 per mille per annum, Murshidabad coining 
second with an average of 38-30. But Murshidabad has lost 8 per cent, of 
its population during the decade while Noakhali has gained 12 per cent, so 
that the average birth-rate taken on the basis of the population as it 
w'as in each year must have been rather higher in Murshidabad 
than in Noakhali. The birth-rate arrived at on the basis of the census of 
1911 fell in Noakhali only to 32-8 in 1919 and rose again to 36-9 per cent, in 
1920. The rate in the last year taken on the basis of the population of 1921 
is 32-6 instead of 36-9, and it appears, therefore, that the published figures 
considerably disguise the fall in the birth-rate which took place towards the 
end of the decade. The death-rate which was about the average for Eastern 
Bengal at the beginning of the decade rose considerably at the end, although 
the figure calculated on the basis of population of 1911 which was 42 -8 per 
mille in 1918 exaggerates the true state of affairs. The population having 
increased during the first seven years of the decade by some 10 per cent., the 
death-rate calculated on the basis of the actual population in 1918 must have 
been about 39 instead of 42-8. Even such a figure is much higher than was 
reached in any of the districts of the Dacca Division or in Tippera and there is 
little doubt that Noakhali suffered in the influenza epidemic more severely 
than any of them altliough by no means so severly as did Chittagong. In 
spite of this the births recorded in the district during the decade exceeded the 
deaths by 150,842, 11-58 per cent, of the population of 1911, a proportion 
considerably larger tlian in any other district of Bengal for which vital stati¬ 
stics are kept. 

Migration in and out of Noakhali district is less than in the case of any 

other district in Bengal. 
This is mainly due to its 
isolated position, but it is 
also noticeable of Noa¬ 
khali people that they are 
inclined to be intolerant 
of strangers. There are 
very few indeed from 
Western, Central or 
Northern Bengal, even 
fewer than in Tippera, and whereas Tippera has a considerable number from 
beyond Bengal, the number in Noakhali is infinitesimal. The balance of 
migration between Noakhali and Tippera is distinctly in favour of the latter 
and that between Noakhali and Chittagong and Bakarganj is also in favour 
of these two, while there is some emigration from Noakhali to Tripura State. 
Noakhali people are found employed on steamers and boats in other parts and 
in the Port of Calcutta and a certain number go to Burma. Emigration is 
increasing, but the number of immigrants is much the same as it was 20 years 
ago. , 

'ii? 

69. Chittagong district, —Chittagong district oflers very different 
scenery from that seen in the districts of Eastern Bengal to which reference 

. 13 A 
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has hitherto been made. Only the island 
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of Kutubdia, a small 
tract opposite to it 
and extending some¬ 
what to the north in the 
middle of the long narrow 
district, and a strip along 
the coast often only one 
or two miles wide are 
alluvial. The rest con¬ 
sists of the ranges of low 
hills generally running 
north and south with val¬ 
leys between, the same 
country which covers the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
behind, but becomes wild¬ 
er and less and less deve¬ 
loped as one passes inland. 
The population of the 
northern part ot the dis¬ 
trict is predominently 
Bengali. Cox’s Bazar 

-- subdivision is largely 

occupied by Maghs the first of whom took refuge there in the latter years of 
the eighteenth century when the Burmese conquered Arracan. Chittagong 
Itself IS a large and flourishing town and a port of some importance especially 
since the Assani-Bengal Railway has been opened. Leaving aside Calcutta 
and its suburbs it is, after Dacca, Bhatpara and Titagarh, the fourth town in 
the Province in point of size. Round it and further up the valley of the 
■ Jxarnafuh river lies the most densely populated part of the district.' North 
of it a range of hills reaching their highest point at Sitakiind comes close down 
to the coast and the population is confined to a narrow' coastwise strip and 
the valley beyond the hills. Mirsarai in the north-west takes much of same 
character as Fern subdivision of Noakhali district. The southern part of the 
district is still only partially developed. 22-9 per cent, of the total area of 
the district is forest and only some 45 per cent, is fit for cultivation, so that 
the density per square mile of cultivable area in the district a,s a whole is as 
great as on the mainland of Noakhali. 

- Chittagong district has increased by 42*9 per cent 

since 18/2. The low-lying litoral and the islands of Kutubdia and Mobis- 

and the cholera epidemic; 
which followed m its wake and the population of the district increased onlv 

L ^nring the next decade the parts 

which had sufiered so severely showed a great increase, ChittagoL ^with 

-3 per 

n-hich m Chittagong did almost as imifh damage as thaLfmethouS^Sd 

? Noakhali and Bakfrganj sHn ISof 

and 1901 Mohiskhah and Kutubdia lost 7 -3 per cent, and the dLtridi as 1. 
whole gamed only 4 -9 per cent. The decade 1901-11 was a recLti™ of 1«RT 
—91. Mohiskhah and Kutubdia put on37-4Der cmt on 

and Banskhali with Anwara IS-sLr cent Per cent. 

increased by IKS per eenr Therrhas orirnLL population 

fdWdTT^ of thpast decade dTstriot h “e 

followed the lines of the increases of the decade befLnf 

generally been reduced almost by half, Mohiskhah Kiituhdl^ 
laye again showed the greatest increase folIowS^WTeVn f ^ .1 
south, BanskhaJi Anwara and thelSsTcwt 
and Mirsaraj in the extremf Trth HathS^ 

Rangaaia and Shakand form as they hare done fS mauv /u ^“^an 
district which shows least progress Much 

sible and the country is soSarunheahhy of cultivation is impos- 
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The recorded birth-rate during the decade has been on the average 37•? 
per mille per annum, well above the Eastern Bengal average but considerably 
lower than that for Noakhali. Its variations have followed those of the aver¬ 
age for Eastern Bengal very closely. The recorded death-rate has been con¬ 
sistently about 2 per mille per annum higher than in Noakhali and the district 
suffered very severely at the time of the influenza epidemic. The rate rose 
to 44 T per mille in 1918 and was as high 41 4 in 1919. Births recorded dur¬ 
ing the decade exceeded deaths bv 100,616, 6-67 per cent, of the population 
ofl911. 

The people of Chittagong have had intercourse with the outside world 
for several centuries, and seem to be the more adventurous on that account. 

-- There are fewer immi- 

1901. grants to it than any other 
districts in Bengal except 
sexes. the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, mainly on account 
1,353.250 of its isolated position, 
lOS.o'sT but emigrants are many. 
1,147.948 adjoins ISToakhali along 

-a length of a few miles 

only and at its southern end there can be little traffic by land. The direction 
of emigration is mainly towards Burma, though Chittagonians like the people 
of Noakhali are found on steamers and boats on all the big rivers of the Prov¬ 
ince and in the Port of Calcutta. There is a slight excess of females over males 
in the actual population of Bankura, Birbhum and Murshidabad, but it is 
far more noticeable in Chittagong, and Chittagong is the only district of the 
Province which holds many more females than males. The proportion of 
females to males among emigrants from Chittagong is very small indeed, only 
one female to every eight males. The proportion of the sexes in the natural 
population is normal. 

70. Chittagong Hill Tracts. —The Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are 
180 miles long and only 45 miles wide in the widest part, consist of parallel 
ranges of low hills running north and south with narrow valleys between. 

The drainage cuts across 
the western ranges in 
three places by means of 
the Karnafuli, Sonkho 
and Mamori rivers. 

The district was formerly 
three circles, largely 

controlled by three chiefs, 
the Bhomong Circle in the 
south, the Chakma Circle 
in the centre, and the 
Mong Circle in the north¬ 
west. Towards the end 

of the last decade the 
system of administration 
has been revised. The 
three circles have become 
three subdivisions. The 
Chakma Circle forms Sadar subdivision, the Bhomong Circle the Bandarban 
subdivision and the Mong Circle the Ramgarh subdivision. Boundaries have 
been defined and police-stations established. The Bandarban subdivision is 
mainly inhabited by Maghs, who came in after Arracan was overrun by the 
Burmese at thee nd of the eighteenth century, the Sadar subdivision by Ghak- 
mas, the indigenous trible of the locality, and the Ramgarh subdivision by 
Tiparas. Only 10 per cent, of the district is ■ cultivated. In the valleys 
adjoining Chittagong district the plough is regularly used, but the indigenous 
tribes prefer jhuming. That is, they clear a patch of jungle and burn the 
undergrowth and trees which they have cut down; when the ground has been 
softened by rain they sow mixed crops, rice, maize, millet, mellons, etc,, all 
put in together. After two or three years when the fertilizing effect of the 
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ashe^ of the burning has worn off or the patch is choked with ^eds they leave 
it and start the same process in another spot. The revenue is by a capitation 
tax, but with the change of administration the regular lease oi land by 
Government is being introduced and permanent cultivation ^couraged. 
Communications are difficult and distances are very great ihe average 
density of population is only 34 persons to the square mile being greatest, 
although nowhere as much as 100 per square mile over any considerable area, 
in the ?alleys adjoining Chittagong district, and becoming less further to the 
east, north-east and south. . -inr. 

The population according to the census figures has increased by 143 per 
cent, since 1872, 46-0 per cent., 5-6 per cent., 16-3 per cent., 23-3 per cent, 
and 12.6 per cent in vsuccessive decades. There has always been some doubt 
about the accuracy of the census. The revenue realized by the chiefs has been 
per head of the population and the quota realized from them has been deter¬ 
mined on the same basis, so that there has always been an inducement to con¬ 
ceal the true population. That the last census has not shown a greater 
increase would seem to indicate that the doubts regarding former enumera¬ 
tions were unfounded. The great irregularity of the increases and decreavses 
between the three circles at former censuses was put down in part to uncertain¬ 
ty as to the exact boundaries between them. In the last decade there has been 
a lara:e increase in the Ramgarh subdivision corresponding to the Mong Circle 
and only a moderate increase in the other subdivisions. Vital occurrences 
are not officially recorded nor vital statistics maintained in the district, but 
there is ample evidence that the indigenous tribes suffered very severely in the 
influenza epidemic. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the extent of immigration into 

the Chittagong Hill 
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Tracts 
State. 

immigrants found in 


and into Tripura 
The number of 
the 

latter at the last census 
Avas almost fifteen times 
as great as the number 
found in the former. The 
explanation does not lie 
in artifi.cial restrictions to the movement into either, but to the fact that, Avhile 
the hills to the south come close down to the sea and Chittagong district 
comprises most of the land which lies low and is easily broken to the plough, 
there is much of Tripura State which is very little raised above the level of the 
plains and is attractive to the plains people of Bengal, who shun the forest 
clad slopes of Chittagong Hill Tracts. There are, moreover, many wide open 
valleA^s in Tripura State especially at its northern end, -whereas the hills to 
the south are more abrupt and the valleys narrow. They run north to south 
moreover and have few openings towards the plains inviting the plains-men 
to enter. It is for these reasons that the Chittagong Hill Tracts are still .in 
the main the preserve of the indigenous races. The unattractiveness of the 
Hill Tracts to settlers from the plains is brought out by the very low propor¬ 
tion of females among the immigrants. ' 

71. TKipura State.—A great part of Tripura State is covered with 

forest and resembles the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The indigenous race of 
Tiparas live by Jlium cul¬ 
tivation, but ' the valleys 
widen in the northern part 
of the State and in the 
parts against the Hoa- 
khali and Tippera district 
bo-undaries, and in them 
there are numerous Ben¬ 
gali settlers and a good 
deal of regular cultiva¬ 
tion. The density of 
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population is on the average more than double that in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. It is highest in the north-west corner of the State and in Dharamna- 
gar and Sonamura divisions, which reach rather further south than Comilla, 
and decreases almost to the same low level as in the Chittagong Hill Tracts as 
the borders of the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill Tracts are reached. 

According to the census figures the population of the State is 8^ times 
what it was in 1872. There is no doubt, however, that some of the increase is 
due to improved enumeration especially much of the apparent increase 
of 171 per cent, between 1872 and 1881. The increase at successive enumera¬ 
tions since 1881 has been 43-7 per cent. 26T per cent., 32-5 per cent, and 32 6 
per cent. Proportionate increase during the last two decades has been more 
conspicuous in the least densely populated parts of the State, though Dharam- 
nagar division has made itself an exception to this rule. The least j^rogressive 
part of the State is Belonia division which borders on Noakhali district. 

Very nearly one-third of the population of the State was born outside it. 
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The natural population 
has increased during the 
last ten years by as much 
as 39-6 per cent. The 
indigenous population 
must have grown fast, 
but the natural popula¬ 
tion, it is to be remember¬ 
ed, includes the native born 


children of immigrants. The reasons for the contrast between the extent of 
immigration into the State and into the Chitta^ng Hill Tracts have already 
been explained. Immigrants have mainly been Bengali Muhammadans from 
Tippera district and Sylhet. During the last decade, immigration from 
Tippera has decidedly decreased, the number of immigrants having been 
reduced from 35,302 to 25,685, but the number from Sylhet has increased from 
25,549 to 33,929. The numbers from further afield are large compared with 
the corresponding number in Chittagong Hill Tracts. The numbers from the 
Central Provinces, Madras and Chota Nagpur are very much higher than in 
the neighbouring plains districts of Bengal. The proportion of females to 
males among the immigrants which in the case of Chittagong Hill Tracts was 
very small indeed, is in the case of Tripura State not very unequal, indicat¬ 
ing that the State offers large attractions to permanent settlers. 

72. Sikkim. —Considering the physical configuration of the country, it 
is not surprising to find no more than 29 persons per square mile living in 
Sikkim. Prom 15,000 feet and upwards there is a mass of snowcapped peaks 
and ridges, treeless and uninhabited, the heads of the valleys penetrating the 
mountain mass being filled with great glaciers. From 11,000 to 15,000 feet 
the ridges and slopes are clothed with coniferous forests with occasional 
grassy plateaux and small lakes to which cattle are driven for pasturage in 
the summer. Hill slopes from 7,000 to 11,000 feet are very steep and usual¬ 
ly covered with virgin forest, but scattered settlements of Bhutia graziers 
now begin to appear. Cultivation is confined to lower levels, and usually 
below 5,000 feet. Here the country has been largely denuded of forest anci 
the slopes utilized for the growth of maize, millet and pulse, the people living 
in smaller homesteads surrounded by their patches of cultivation. In the 


bottom of the valleys rice is grown, and terraced rice-fields ingeniously irri¬ 
gated from the numerous streams rise sometimes to 2,000 and 3,000 feet'up the 
hill sides. The Nepali immigrants have a genius for the elaborate engineer¬ 
ing by which these terraces are prepared. A stream let on to the topmost of 
a long series of terraces three or four feet above one another and sometimes no 
wider than this, filters and fails from one to the other, and the rich soil in 


which rice is transplanted yields an abundant harvest. The sonth-eastern 
part below the Chola range which forms the Thibetan boundary, perhaps a 
quarter of the whole area of the State, has few points rising over 6,000 feet, 
and the valleys of the Tista and the streams flowing into it from the eastward 
ai-e the most densely populated parts. There is also considerable cultivation 
in the valleys which come down into the Great Eangeet. Though the 
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maiority of the population is now Hindu and of Nepalese origin, the State 
relicrion is Buddhist and it is a feature of the country that monasteries are so 
freiiiientlv to be seen. A conspicuous site usually near the top ot a mu is 
chosen and the direction of such paths as there are has rmually been de ei- 
mined rather bv the position of the monasteries than by following the valleys. 

Bv the treaty of Tiralya in 1817, the independence of Sil^ina which had 
beo’un to be menaced by the Nepalese was guaranteed by the British and the 
settlement of Nepalese tribesmen in Sikkim was prevented until Ibby. 
In that year the aggression of the Tibetans led to war which was succeeded 
bv the more active intervention of the British Government, A Bolitical 
Officer was appointed, communications were greatly improved by the 
construction of roads and bridges and the settlement of Nepalese was permit¬ 
ted in certain parts of the State. These measures were followed by a rapid 
development of the country. The census of 1891 showed a population of 
30,458 persons and that of 1901, 59,014. Part of the increase of 93'7 per 
cent, must, however, be put down to the fact that the census of 1891 
coming so soon after the changes of administration which had taken place 
was admittedly incomplete. The census of 1911 showed a population of 
87,920 and a further increase of 49:0 per ent. The arrangements for the 
census of such a country as Sikkim with so sparse a population, where distances 
are so great and movement from place to place so arduous and so difficult 
a matter, offer a very different problem from the census of a plains district in 
Bengal. No attempt was made to complete a return in a single night or day 
The enumerators were allowed a month to complete their schedules and 
instructions for a simultaneous enumeration were issued only in respect of a 
few market places. The census of 1911 was undoubtedly as accurate an 
enumeration as was possible. The same arrangements were made in 1921 as 
in 1911, The result showed a population of 81,721 persons and a decrease of 
7T per cent. During the decade there had been a withdrawal of the detach¬ 
ment of British troops from Gangtok, the capital of the State, the adminis¬ 
tration had passed entirely into the hands of the Sikkimese themselves and 
the Political officer was away on a mission to Thibet when the arrangements 
for the census was made, but it does not appear that the enumeration was less 
carefully carried out than before. The reduction of the population is to be 
put down mainly to the ravages of the influenza epidemic, and of local epi¬ 
demics of “ relapsing fever.’’ The State suffered continually from both these 
scourges during the last three years of the decade. When either scourge 
fell upon a particular valley, the rate of mortality was often very high indeed 
and the stricken population for the time being deserted their homes and fled 
up the hill-side into the forest. 

That the number of immigrants to Sikkim has fallen off considerably is 
due to the fact that the tide of immigration from Nepal is not so strong as 

formerly and that native 
born children of the 
original settlers are grad¬ 
ually taking their place. 
The balance of migration 
between Sikkim and Dar¬ 
jeeling district, which is 
about even, accounts for 
practically all the emi- 
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grants wMe very nearly all the rest of the immigrants come from Nepal. 
Few indeed come from Thibet, Bhutan and China or from other parts of India. 

hmZfhTf IT to the excess of females in the natural 

wld^h mT wTh “'g'^ation into Tibet and Bhutan 

Which may have drawn off a considerable number of males. 

Houses and Famiiies. 

Ddlfiitiofi of a housOi —Table I in thp Ppnanc! T*Qikirtrt tt i 
mcludes^tatistics of the numb^ of houses in the Province and in each dffitHct 
and state withm it, figures for the number of houses within the j^risSon 
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•of each police-station are to be found in Provincial Table I at the end of the 
Volume, and figures for the number of houses in each mauza, the unit which, 
as is explained in the next chapter, corresponds in Bengal to the village unit 
in other parts of India, are given in the Mauza Tables which have been hc^nd- 
•ed over in manuscript to District Officers. It is necessary before referring to 
such figures to explain in what sense the word house was used by those wrio 
■carried out the enumeration and what meaning is to be attached to it when 
the statistics are put into use. In the vernacular there are two words with a 
widely different significance which can be used as translations of the English 
"‘houses.” One is ha rf which is more properly rendered into English as 
homestead, and the other is ghar wEich means hut. The 'bari consists of a 
number of huts built on raised plinths round a courtyard {Villa'll) itself well 
above the level of the fields, and the term includes not only the huts but the 
•courtyard outhouses and the raised land outside which is commonly planted 
with fruit and other trees and shuts the actual habitation almost completely 
from view. The bari ordinarily contains a hut on each of the four sides of Che 
courtyard, two huts being living rooms, one a cookshed and dining room and 
■one a baitakhana or sitting room where visitors are received and the men sit 
and smoke. Cowsheds are sometimes built on the courtyard but are more 
often outside the circle of the other huts. The bari is a perfectly definite 
unit but is not suitable for census purposes, for it frequently happens that ’as 
a family multiplies the bari is enlarged so that it accommodates several fami¬ 
lies closely related to one another but each drawing against a separate domes¬ 
tic budget. Very commonly the co-sharers of a holding each wutli a family 
have partitioned the cultivated land betwmen them, but have kept the bari 
their joint property. In other cases where brothers have been unable to live 
■amicably in the family homestead, one or amother has made himself a separate 
■bari on a convenient piece of the family property which has fallen to his share. 
For census purposes statistics are required of the separate family units. The 
limit of commensality in Bengal indicates the extent of a farhily with a sepa¬ 
rate domestic economy of its own, and for census purpose the habitation of a 
-commensal family was used as the unit and adopted as the definition of a 
house. This definition has been used at each consecutive census everywhere 
except in Calcutta, where, as is explained in the Beport on the Census of Cal¬ 
cutta, different definitions have been in use at different times. The census 
units in rural areas corresponds with the units hitherto employed for the pur¬ 
pose of assessment of the Chaukidari Tax and likely to be used in the assess¬ 
ment of all forms of local taxation at the hands of the newly constituted 
Union Boards. 

74. Persons per house and houses per square mhe. —^The total number 
of houses in Bengal is 9,342,819 which gives just over 5 persons per house and 
114 houses per square mile. The corresponding figures for each district in 
the Province at each successive census since 1881 is given in Subsidiary Table 
VII printed at the end of the chapter. The size of the average family in Ben¬ 
gal is very slightly larger than in India generally and is distinctly larger in 
Eastern than in Western Bengal. It will, however, be noticed that generally 
speaking there is a close correlation between the size of the family in each 
district and the rate of growth of the population of the district of recent years, 
which points to the conclusion that it is variations in the rate of natural fecun¬ 
dity and the number of children per family that is responsible for variations 
in its average size, rather than any definite tendency for families to break up 
more easily in Western than in Eastern Bengal. The figures show that there 
was a, decided tendency between 1881 and 1891 towards the disruption of 
families, but the fact that figures for almost every district indicate the same 
thing while the figures of subsequent censuses show very Kttle change, indi¬ 
cates that a possible explanation is that a somewhat different interpretation 
of the meaning of house was used in 1881 from that used subsequently. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the figures for subsequent censuses is 
that there has been little or no tendency in the Province as a 
whole for families to break up. Such changes in the average size 
of the family in a district as have taken place can generally be accounted 
for by variations in the birth-rate and in the number of children. The rise in 

14 
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the average in so many districts in 1911 was due to the fact that the popula¬ 
tion had increased fast in the decade previous to the census and the corres¬ 
ponding fall in 1921 was due to a corresponding decrease in its rate of growth. 
The fact that the size of the average family is greater in Eastern than Western 
Bengal means that the number oi houses per square mile in the Eastern 
Bengal districts is not proportionately so much higher than in the Western 
Bengal districts as is the number of persons per square mile, Over the Pro¬ 
vince as a whole there are 5.78 acres per house, and if houses were situated at 
equal intervals over the face of the whole countryside the distance between 
each would be 178 yards. This would be reduced to 131 yards in Dacca and 
increased to 198 yards in Bankura and Gooch Behar. If there are on an 
average commensal families per lari which is a reasonable estimate the 
average distance from one hari to the next over the Province would be" 
roughl}' 260 yards. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. —Density, water-supply and crops op Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution of the 
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POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 


PER SaCARE irtRE OF — 


GOO. 

COO—7,50. 

750—900. 

900- 

-1,0,50. 

1,0,50 and OTtr, 

PopulHtioU. 

A rea. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

a,2i0,893 

8,4-i3 

6^689i1B2 

9,551 

7,858,546 

4,733 ! 

4,569,718 

8,912 

13,196,513 

jl'b 

10-2 

1T9 

11-5 

l€-4 

5-8 

9-6 

10-8 

27-S: 

1,382,076 

.. 1,315 

858,476 

1,196 

972,618 

574 

544,340 

873 

1,577,287 

25'9 

9-1 

10-2 

s-e 

12‘1 

4-1 < 

e-s 

O'O 

19-6- 

OlO.SO.'i 

474 

314,G77 

78 

61,085 



120 

104.790 

515,G57 

139 

83,870 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

297,079 


... - 

... 

... 





50Gi9&0 

374 

240,237 

620 

002,863 

468 

442,349 

45 

50,534. 

151,835 

328 

313,092 

293 

246,070 

106 

101,09,5 

178 






... 



530 

997,403 

2,625,373 

2,277 

1,542,819 

1,304 

1,059,985 

55 7 

629,784 

806 

2,288,349 

2S-0 

ii-1 

16-0 

7-5 

11-2 

3 8 

e-7 

4-3 

23-9 

28,078 

421 

300,476 

338 

274,022 

202 

194,872 

738 

1,290,055 

... 

... 



... 



21 

907,851 

850,388 

123 

81,741 

221 

181.895 

142 j 

129,217 

... 


078,176 

302 

208,023 

69 

54,275 

215 

212,850 

9 

20,670 

445,734 

1:003 

039,513 

390 

321,585 

35 i 

32,829 

... 


022,997 

422 

293,067 

2S6 

228*203 

03 

00,016 

38 

Gl,77'3. 

2,829,321 

2,516 

1,670,048 

3,123 

2,558,325 

449 

438,793 

640 

791,095 

25'9 

12-4 

15-3 

15-0 

S2’9 

8-2 

4 -0 

3-3 

7’T 

2,510,738 

2,516 

1,670,048 

3,123 

2,558,325 

449 

438,793 

640 

791,095. 

543,138 

327 

210,777 

335 

281,949 

101 ' 

99,029 

3 

24,598: 

TSQiS 13 

258 

104,934 

... 

... 

... 




190,424 




... 

... 


... 


17,032 

16 

9,732 

44 

39,160 

... 

... 

... 


43.5.322 

1,079 

723,319 

1.439 

1,177,694 

147 

144,4.53 

31 

37,166 

242,909 

105 

110.315 

53,5 

442,570 

97 

9t3,5DG 

146 

156,216- 

50,309 

501 

339,723 

327 

264,035 

104 

98,115 

460 

573,115, 

251,001 

170 

in,i9s 

443 

352,917 

... 




319,183 

... 



... 

\ 




803,523 

2,345 

1,817,839 

3,928 

3,267,618 

3,059 

2,958,801 

8,593 

8,541,782 

4-S 

7-6 

8-S 

is-s 

IT l 

10-0 

15.4 

2V5 

44'6 

865,762 

1,963 

1,354,319 

3,153 

2,830,238 

1,838 

7,786,692 

■4,001 

5,372.793 

57a844 

343 

230.016 

349 

293,2,56 

170 

172,521 

1,429 

2.245,895 

361,919 

002 

407.134 

1,480 

1,248,730 

737 

713,414 

1,325 

1,517,316 


699 

489,102 

540 

431,968 

478 

447,305 

654 

881,483 

245,999 

320 

327,467 

784 

656,284 

453 

453,452 

593 

728,09& 

137,761 

360 

263,520 

775 

637,3 80 

1,221 

1,170,109 

2,592 

3,16B,9Bah 


127 

94,987 

4,59 

391,96,5 

550 

525,544 

1.424 

. 1,730,577 


... ' 

... 

... 

... 

451 

438,304 

759 

929,215. 

137,761 

253 

168,533 

316 

... 

245,415 

220 

206,201 

409 

509,18ff 


... 


- 

... 

.... 

... 

... 



fiivdi in italics b^low sibsoliitc fi^uir6S foir Provincs snti tiis n&txu'ftl divisions* 
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CHAPTER I._DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


3UBSIDIAKY TABLE III.—Variation in relation to density since 1872. 





Pcrct-ntage of variation— 



1 

Net 


Mean density per square mile. 





Increase ( 4-) or Decrease ( - )• 



variation* 








1911—21. 

1 1901—11. 

! 

01. 

i 

1 

i 

il831—91. 

1 

J 

i 

1 

1 13/ 

.L 

2—81 

1872—21. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

18.81. 

j 187-J. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

1 5 

1 

6 

7 

8 




H 

13 

. . 

+ 

2-8 

+ 

B-0 

! 

+ 7 7 

1 

4- 7*5 

1 

1 

8*7 

4- 

37-2 

573 

583 

521 

48* 

4 SO 

422 

Hfsst Bengal— 



1 

I 



i 

1 











ELJaD’'.VAif DXTI5ION . 

- 

i'a 

t U- 

i 

2-a 

+ 7-2 

+ *0 

- 

2-8 

+ 

5‘8 

581 

611 

595 

555 

534 

54 

.. 

- 

6*5 

4- 

0*4 

+ 10-1 

- 0*2 

- 

6*2 

- 

5*2 

53*2 

572 

670 

617 

518 

552 

Birbhuni. 

- 

9-4 

+ 

o'T 

+ 13-0 

4- 0*8 

- 

7*0 

- 

0*5 

483 

534 

515 

456 

452 

486 

Saakura -• . 

- 

10-4 


2-0 

+ 4-4 

4- 2*7 

4- 

7*6 

4- 

5.-5 

389 

434 

426 

408 

397 

370 

llt'Jaapofe . 

- 

5*5 


1-2 

+ 6-0 

4- 4*6 

- 

1*1 

4- 

4*9 

.528 

558 

552 

.521 

498 

503 

. 

- 

0-9 

+ 

3*9 

+ 1*4 

4- 6-1 

- 

12*9 


3*5 

9(19 

918 

883 

870 

821 

94-1 

Howrah . 

+ 

5*7 

-r 

10-9 

+ 11*4 

4- 13*1 

4- 

6*2 


58-3 

1,882 

1,850 

1,668 

1,497 

1,324 

1,-147 

Central Bengal— 

















PRESIDENCY iDI VISION 

+ 

O'i 

+ 

5-7 

+ 5‘* 

4- 3*8 

4-78*5 

4- 

27-8 

5*3 

541 

515 

*89 

*7D 

42S 

34-Pargaaa3 . 

•f 

8*0 

+ 

17*1 

+ 9*9 

+ 11*0 

+ 

6-9 

-f 

6B-2 

541 

002 

429 

390 

349 

32C 

Calcutta. 

4- 

1-3 

■f 

5*7 

+ 24*3 

4- 11*4 

- 

3*3 

4- 

43*4 

43,2.31 

42,670 

40,371 

32,491 

29,157 

30,143 

Nadia . 

- 

8*0 

- 

2-4 

4- 1-5 

- 1*2 

-1- 

10*8 

- 

0*3 

535 

580 

594 

586 

593 

535 

Murahidabad . 

- 

8-0 

+ 

2*9 

+ 6*8 

4- 2*0 


1-0 

+ 

4’0 

595 

640 

622 

584 

572 

567 

Jesiore . 

- 

J-2 

- 

3-0 

- 

- 2*6 

+ 

33*6 

H* 

19*7 

593 

601 

620 

646 

663 

496 

Klialaa . 


6'7 


9*1 

+ 6*4 

4- 9*0 

4- 

3*2 

+ 

39*2 

307 

288 

264 

248 

228 

221 

Worth Bengal . 

+ 

VB 

-f 

a'O 

+ 5-7 

4- 4*7 

+ 

5*3 

+ 

25*7 

' 538 

528 

489 

455 

4*4 

422 

R.JtJSHiai DIVISION . 

+ 

2‘0 

+ 

8‘2 

+ 6-2 

+ 4*7 


4*8 

4- 

2 7*5 

543 

533 

493 

464 

443 

423 

EajaUahi. 

+ 

0'6 

+■ 

r4 

+ 1*6 

- 0*8 

+ 

1-9 

•f 

4*8 

569 

566 

658 

549 

5.53 


Dina: par. 

+ 

1-0 


7*7 

+ 5*7 

4- 2*8 

+ 

0*9 

4- 

19*3 

433 

428 

397 

376 

366 

362 

Jalpaiguti . 

+ 

8-7 

+ 14-8 

+ 16*7 

4- 17*3 

4- 

39*0 

+ 

124*6 

319 

S09 

269 

233 

198 

143 

Darfflelinig . 

+ 

6-5 

+ 

6-6 

+ 11*0 

4- 43*5 

4- 

G3-8 

-1- 

197*6 

243 

228 

214 

192 

134 

82 

EsQgpur ... . 

+ 

5'1 


10*7 

4- 4*3 

- 1*5 

- 

2*6 

4- 

16*5 

717 

686 

619 

694 

003 

619 

Bogra ... 

+ 

6-6 

+ 

15*2 

4- 11*3 

4- 11*3 

4- 

7-0 

4- 

63-5 

7B0 

724 

628 

562 

605 

472 

Pabna . , 

- 

3-r 

+ 

0-5 

4- 4-J 

4- 3*9 

+ 

8*3 

'4~ 

14*7 

828 

851 

847 

812 

782 

722 

Malda . 

- 

1-8 

+ 

13-9 

•f* 3*5 

4- 14*5 

4- 

5*0 

4“ 

45*8 

■538 

■ 648 

481 

443 

387 

369 

Sooch Behar. 


01 

+ 

*6 

- 2'1 

- 3*8 

+ 132 

4- 

77*3 

*50 

454 

*34 

4*3 

461 

407 

lEast Bengal . 

+ 

a-3 

+ 12'lt 

4- 10'B 

4-74*5 

+ 77*7 

-b 

72*4 

825 

577 

513 

*83 

405 

362 

DACCA DIVISION. 

+ 

ri 

+ IV* 

+ 9'B 

4-73*3 

-f-/4*5 

-i- 

88*4 

866 

809 

726 

862 

586 

511 

Dacca . 

+ 

8-3 

+ 

11*9 

4- 10 *6 

-h 14*6 

4- 

14*4 

4“ 

75*8 

1.148 

1.086 

9,52 

861 

75a 

607 

Slymensiagh . 

+ 

6-9 


15'd 

4- 12*7 

+ 13*6 

+ 

29-9 

+ 

105*4 

776 

724 

627 

556 

489 

377 

Paridpar .. 

-f" 

4-8 

+ 

8*6 

4- 6-2 

4- 9-9 

’■f' 

8*5 

4- 

44*2 

940 

90,5 

833 

785 

716 

658 

Bakargani 


8‘2 

"f" 

6*0 

( 

4- 6*4 

+ 13*3 

-f- 

0*7 

+ 

39*2 

752 

695 

666 

616 

544 

640 

chittaconc division , 


9-a 

+ 73‘8 

4- 13'0 

+ J7-4 

+ 

3*8 

4’ 

72*7 

572 

467 

*10 

383 

309 

298 

Tippera ... 

+ 

9*7 

+ 

14*7 

4- 18*8 

+ 17-7 

4- 

7*0 

4" 

86*5 

1.072 

072 

848 

713 

600 

582 

Noakuali ... 

+ 

13-0 

-f- 

14*0 

+ 13*1 

4- 33*0 

- 

2*3 

■4" 

75*t 

972 

792 

694 

614 

499 

511 

Chittagong 


@•8 

“f* 

11*5 

4- 4*9 

4- 13*9 

-f 

0*4 

+ 

42-9 

646 

'605 ' 

543 

518 

464 

452 

^ Ohibtagoiig Hill Tracts 


12-6 

+ 

23*3 

+ 16*3 

4- 5*6 

-f 

46*0 

+ 

148*9 

34 

30 

24 

21 

20 

14 

Trijmra State . 

f 

~b32'8 1 

+ 32‘S 

-i-2S-I 

4-43*7 

-f 777*2 

+ 783*4, 

74 

56 

42 

54 

23 

9 

SIltKIM ... ... 


T1 

+ *B-tt 

+ 93‘B 






29 

31 

21' 








1 






11 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLD IV.— Variation in natural population. 




l'C)l‘i:i-4TI0N IN 1921 



POPUL.4TIO>; IN 19]]. 


V ariatiou 
per cent. 
(1911-1921). 
In natural 
population 
increase ( + ) 
decrease (- ) 

Act ual 
population. 

Immi- 
j grants. 

i 

i 

j Emigra.iit 

Naturai 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

j Irarni- 
j grants. 

i 

1 

Emigrants 

Natural 

popnl.ation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 5 

1 

6 

1 ^ 

I 

8 

9 

10 

BENGAL . 

47,592,462 

i 

i 

\1,929,81^0 

) 

1 1 

i ! 

1 6B6,357^\ 46,349,179 

! 1 

46,305,170 

i 

j 

1,970,778 

\ 

1 583,610 

44,918,002 

“T 


West Bengal— 


I 

1 

j 


i 

! 




B ORB WAN DIVISION 

8,050,6^2 

^8h381 

1 

340,957 

j 7,910,238 

8,467,506 

j 441,566 

1 413,585 

8,439,525 

- 

8‘3 

iurdwau . 

1,438,»i’t 


1 87,642 

! 1,332,441 

!,038,371 

179,590 

126,530 

1,485..31! 

- 

10-3 

Birbhum . 

817,571 

1 r>3,S53 

I 42.709 

836,421 

035,G65 

64,079 

50,202 

l.-21,768 

- 

9-3 

Bankura . 

1.019,341 

20,588 

151,063 

1,141,416 

1,138,670 

46,182 

175,3.84 

1,267,872 

- 

10-0. 

Midnapo'e. 

2,66C,66o 

70,181 

177.104 

2,773,5S3 

2,821,201 

75,625 

171)772 

2,917,348 

- 

4-9 

Hopghly . 

1,080,142 

215,4-33 

89,914 

954,623 

1,090,097 

186,309 

149,508 

1,053,290 

- 

9-4 

Howrah . 

997.403 

181,8.38 

56.209 

Srij 75' 

943,602 

189,984 

40,392 

7113,910 

+ 

9'a 

Central Bengal— 






1 





PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

9,1^81,395 

1,033,353 

1 287,985 

8,898,027 

8,425,694 

j 1,030,924 

1 

314,774 

8,709,544 

- 

0-2 

24-Piiigtinas . 

2.028,203 

J5C,590 

1 119,922 

2,291,537 

2,434,104 

401,62,3 

139,245 

2,171,720 

-T 

5'5 

C.ilcutca . 

907,831 

602.984 

82,028 

386,895 

896,067 

639,348 

88.148 

344.867 

6- 

12-2 

Nadia . 

1.487,372 

62,460 

\ 109,734 

1,534,846 

1,617.462 

73,153 

135,279 

1,679,588 

- 

8‘G. 

Murshidnbnd . 

1,262,314 

,38,824 

102,446 

1,306,136 

1,372,274 

75,571 

107,283 

1,403,986 

- 

76 

Jessore . 

1,722,219 

44,706 

68,602 

1,746,015 

1,743,371 

59,773 

73,312 

1,756,910 

- 

Q-e 

Khulna ' . 

1,453,034 

60,669 

38,233 

1,430,598 

1,362,416 

54, 730 

39,847 

1,347,533 

+ 

6-2. 

North Bengal . 

10,939,153 

i 

j 871,314 

148,297 

1 

j 10,213,136 

1 

10,731,254 

925,820 

131,876 

3,937,310 


2'8 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION ... 

10,345,664 

958,083 

186,394 

9,653,975 

10,138,302 


Not available. 


- 

Kajahahi . 

1,489,673 

105,036 

27,059 

1,411,676 

1,480,587 

95,067 

38,726 

1,424,246 

- 

0-3 

Diiiajpur . 

1,703,353 

154,907 

^5,5lG 

1.575,962 

1,687,863 

197,043 

23,480 

1,514,300 


4T 

Jalpaignri. 

936,259 

258,874 

26,170 

093,574 

902,060 

265.268 

20,099 

658,391 


5'5 

Darjeeling .. 

282,748 

110,352 

11,243 

183,639 

265..550 

117,158 

10,416 

158,808 

+ 

IS-6 

Rangpur ... . 

2,307,834 

158,855 

62,235 

2,401,224 

2,385,330 

178,490 

GI,o3o 

2,268,375 

+ 

5-9 

Bogra . 

1,048,606 

00,026 

31,013 

1,019,593 

983,567 

63,148 

25»D7G 

945^995 


7-8 

Pabna . 

1,389,494 

45,725 

106,328 

1,450,097 

1,428,586 

64,900 

102,667 

1.466,353 

- 

1-1 

Maida . 

985,(3Ci5 

101,345 

33,890 

918,210 

1,004,159 

118,871 

41,508 

926,796 

- 

U-9 

Gooch Behar . 

592,499 

53,869 

26,541 

553,161 

, 592,962 

55,UZ 

36,236 

574,046 

- 

2-& 

East Bengal . 

19,142,2 72 

250,131 

539,107 

19,481,248 

17,680,716 

261,591 1 

363,992 

17,783,117 

+ 

s-s 

DACCA DIVISION. 

12,937,311 

223,700 

488,448 

13,102,059 

11,984,527 


Not available. 



Dacca . 

3,12.3,967 

101,011 

208,408 

3,233,364 

2,837,472 

114,621 

177,903 

2,050,754 


s-e 

Mytneusingh 

4.837,730 

136,8.38 

302,524 

5,003,396 

^4,526,422 

161,395 

156,993 

4,522.020 

+ 

10-6 

Paridpnr-. 

2,249,858 

90,000 

84,955 

2,244,808 

2,145,851 

96,333 

81.469 

- 2,130,987 


5*5 

Bakarganj . 

2,023.756 

GO. 178 

56,913 

2,620,491 

2,424,782 

. 61,412 

45,069 

2,408,430 


S‘B 

OHITTAGO.S’G DIVISION 

8,000,524 

60,019 

230,275 

6,170,780 

5,466,576 


Not available. 



Tippera . 

3,743,073 

47,162 

90,331 

2,786 242 

2,500.872 

60,360 

95,757 

2,536,269 


9-9 

Npakhali. 

1,472,786 

19,856 

51,586 

1,504,516 

1,303,441 

22,844 

48,088 

1,329,185 

+ 

13-2 

Chittagong 

1,611,422 

18,721 

117,897 

1,710,598 

1,508,433 

18,701 

99,627 

1,589,359 

+ 

7-6 

Chittagong Hill Tta cts 

173,243 

6,635 

2,716 

• 169,424 

153,830 

6,298 

1,271 

148,803 

+ • 

15-a 

Tripura State . 

304,437 

96,386 

358 

208,409 

229,613 

81,863 

1,372 ' 

149,322 



SIKKIM ... . 

81,721 

22,978 

4,087 

62,840 

67,920 

29,835 

3,443 

61,528 

+ 

Z'H 


* Includes 4S,630 persona who return themselves ns born in Bengil without giving the name of the district. Those persons are not included in figures elsewheres 
in this oolumn. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE V.—Comparison with Vital Statistics. 


-jiiii Kararai DivisiMi. 

IK 1311 TO lO-.'O 

TOT.4.1. SUilBEB. OF— 

NCMBEE PEP. CENT 

OF POPULATION 

OF 1911 OF— 

EXCESS ( + ) OB DEFI- 
CIENCV ( - 1 OP BIRTHS 
OVER BEAT1I3. 

IKCBEASE ( + ) OR OF.CIlE.4SE 
( - ) OF POPULATION OF 

1921 COMPABEO WITH 

1911. , 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Eirtha. 

Deaths. 

Actual 

iiuinber. 

Propor¬ 

tional 

figures. 

Naturul 

population. 

A.ctual 

populabiou. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G(n) 

6(3) 

7 

8 

S£iSAL . 

H,880,257 

14,101,687 

32'8 

3V1 

+ 758,530 

+ 7-7 

+ 1,431,177 

+ 1,287,292 

West Bengai — 









BtTKDH'iX DIVISION 

2,558,230 

2,888,219 

302 

34-1 

-331,989 

-3'9 

-529,287 

-416,884 

Ca-iwaa . 

446.848 

5G2,70S 

29T 

36-6 

- 115*310 

- 7*5 

- 162,.870 

- 99,445 

Eirchnin .- 

302,221 

37Gi77-l 

32-3 

40-3 

— 74,553 

-8*0 

- S5,;UI7 

- 88,096 

Bankura . 

567,253 

394,488 

32*2 

34-6 

-27,235 

+2-4 

- 126,456 

-118,729 

Slidnapore . 

837,114 

900,973 

29‘7 

31-9 

- 63,859 

-2*2 

- 143,765 

- 154,541 

Hooghly . 

314,067 

377,359 

23'8 

34-6 

- 63,292 

- 5-8 

- 98,673 

- 0,955 

Howrah . 

283,727 

275,867 

30‘6 

29*2 

+ 12,860 

+ 1*1 

+ 77,844 

+ 53,901 

9<(s)trnl Bengal- 









HRP.SIDENCi' DIVISION 

2,904,213 

3,084,706 

30‘8 

32'7 

- 180,493 

-1'9 

-13,517 

+35,701 

Sl-P.argaaas. 

653.859 

648,007 

26'S 

26-6 

+5,852 

+0-2 

+ 110,811 

+ 194,101 

Calcutta . 

178,941 

274,738 

20-0 

30-7 

- 95,817 

-10*7 

+ 42.028 

+ 11,784 

Nadia. 

582,161 

648,700 

34*8 

40T 

- 86,530 

-5*.3 

- 144.742 

-129,890 

ilarabidabad . 

525,833 

5i 2«533 

38-3 

41-7 

- 46,900 

-3-4 

‘ -07,850 

- 109,760 

J3ss?!>re . 

507,293 

334,166 

29-1 

30'6 

-26,868 

- 1*5 

- 10,895 

-21,152 

Khulaa .. ••• 

476,321 

406,542 

33-0 

29-9 

+ 69,770 


+ 83,005 

+ 90,618 

^orth Bengal. 

3,547,713 

3,464,282 

34-9 

34-1 

+83,431 

+0'8 

+275,828 

+206,899 

EAJSHA.HI DIVISION . 

3,547,713 

3,464,282 

3 4'9 

34-1 

+83,431 

+0'B 

Nob avnilable 

+ 207,362 

Ilajshaiii ... '. 

630,941 

343,817 

37‘6 

*36-9 

+ 11,124 

+0'7 

- 12,570 

+ 0,088 

Dinajpar . 

630,342 

029,854 

37-4 

37'3 

+888 

+0*1 

+61,662 

+17,490 

Jalpalgari . 

319,909 

330,276 

35*4 

36-8 

-10,367 

-1*2 

+35.183 

+33,609 

Darje-siiag 

87,902 

109,222 

33T 

41-1 

-21,320 

-8*0 

+ 24,83! 

+ 17,198 

Ilaappur . . 

842,052 

753,710 

35-3 

31-5 

+88,342 

+ 3*7 

+132,840 

+1^2,034 

Bogra. 

318,553 

271,698 

31*4 

27-C 

+41,861 

+3*8 

+ 73,508 

+ 65,039 

Babaa . 

437,100 

445,572 

39-9 

31-2 

- 18,466 

-1*3 

- 16,256 

- 39,092 

-Malda . . 

369,702 

378,333 

36-8 

37-7 

-8,631 

-0'9 

-8,586 

- 18,494 

SlBCii BEHAB . 

No return ot vital occurrences kept. 


... 

-14,885 

-483 

East Bengal . 

5,852,107 

4.664,460 

33-5 

28'7 

+1,187,641 

+ B‘B 

+ 1,898,131 

. +1,461,556 

DA.GGA DtrLSION . 

3,988,731 

3,253,437 

33-2 

277 

+ 735,294 

+8-1 

Not pvailatalB 

+852,784 

Dacca. 

996,166 

820,268 

34‘5 

28-4 

+175,898 

+6*1 

+282.610 

+238,495 

Slymensingh.. 

1,387,985 

1,078,778 

30-6 

23-8 

+309,207 

■ +6-8 

+481,376 

+311,308 

Faridpar 

730,888 

642,198 

34-0 

29-9 

+88,690 

+ 4*1 

+113,821 * 

+104.007 

> BakargaaJ .. 

873,692 

712,193 

36'0 

29-4 

+161.499 

‘ +6-6 

+212,052 

.f-198,974 

CHITTAGONe DIVISION 

1,883,370 

1,411,023 

35-1 

26-6 

+452,347 

+8-5 

Nob available 

+533,948 

Ttppera 

773,136 

574,297 

31-0 

23-0 

+200,889 

+8*0 

+240,973 

+242,201 

N oakhali . 

619,673 , 

368,831 

39*9 

28-3 

+ 160,842 

+11*6 

+ 176,331 

+169,345 

Chittagong.. 

568,511 

467,895 

37-7 

31*0 

+ 100,616 

+6*7 

+121,239 

+ 102,989 

Chitlagong Hill Tracts ... 

l?o return of vital ckicurrences keot. 


... 

+20,621 

+19,413 

Tfipaim State.. 













■ . 


... 

+58,087 

+74,824 

SIKiai* ... ... 


Ditto 





+7,312 

-6,199 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. —Variation by Police thanas classified 

ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 


ia) Actual variation. 


Na-Tcbal. Division'. 

- 

Decade. ' 

1 ' 



Variation in 

POLICE THANAS WITH 

commehcsmi*:nt 

A POPCLATION PER SljUARE MILE AT 

OF DECAOE OF— 



tTn 

tier 150. 

1 

15 

0—300, j 

1 

300—450. 

1 

450—600. 

60D—750. j 

i 

750-^900. 

900 

—1,0.50. 

1,050 and 
over. 

1 

2 

i 

3 


4. i 
1 


5 

6 

1 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

'\ 

i 

1 

1001-1011 


.323.713 


131,00.5 

4- 

.513,455 1 

+ 260,379 

1 -r 

261,814 

! 

21.5,916 

-f 

1.52,469 

4" 

317,599 

ilengal . ... 1 

I 

i i 
















I 

I 

1011-13:11 

1 


14(1.299 

j -r 

21.355 


7G,755 

- 190,191 1 

+ 

59,345 

1 "p 

323,930 

-f 

161,230 

-f 

331,023 

I 

r 

1301-1311 


1 

_ 

1 

i + 

10,.304 

-h 

32,S74 

+ 27,347 

+ 

8,170 

•+ 

2.5,903 

- 

1.44S 

+ 

101,453 

Bangal . \ 

I 


j 










1 





i 

I 

1 lOll-lQOt 

1 ' 

j 

... 

- 

IS,093 

_ 

223.016 

- ISO,932 


43,118 i 

• 

23,266 

~ 

428 

! 

-P 

86.639 


f 

1 

1001-1911 

1 

13S,0.')4 

+ 

33,022 

“T 

19,65tl 

37,8-52 

■p 

19,982 

-f- 

42,280 


20,717 

+ 

72,275 

Central Bengal ... ... J 

I 

















I 

1 

1911-1921 

+ 

-i 1.139 

l 

■■■ 

4~ 

12.132 

- 138,297 

-1- 

17,594 


31. SOB 

-r 

1.3,335 

+ 

121,254 



1901-1911 


01.357 ! 

+ 

40,120 

4- 

287,992 

-p 110,044 

4* 

12.5,246 

•p 

.56,700 


2,822 


5,560 

l^ortu Bengal . \ 


1 



! 















! 1911-1921 

-t- 

10,373 

-1 



204 

+ 44,680 

4“ 

853 ‘ 

4. 

69,175 


59,226 

1 

- 

14,360 

j 


1901-1911 

+ 

94j302 

+ 

100,559 

1 

+ 

202,933 

■f 160,210 

4" 

107,415 

-P 

91,033 

-f- 

1 

177,456 

+ 

149,3-31 

East Bengal ' ... ' ... j 








1 










I 

1 

1911-1921 

“h 

91,237 

•V 

6,510 

-(- 

133,925 

+ 93.39S 

1 

j -f 

89,01(1 

-P 

f 

314,833 . 

-t- 

92,147 

+ 

637,490 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI.— Variation by police thanas classified 

ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 


(b) Proportional Variation. 


Katurau Division. 

Decade. 



Variation in police thanas with 

COMMENCEMENT 

A POPHLaTION PER SiJtlARE MILE AT 

OP IJECAIIE OF — 


Under 

■ 1-50. 

150- 

—300. 

i 300 

1 

—430. j 

j 450- 

-300. 

GOO- 

-750. 

f 

1 750- 

i 

-900. 

930- 

-1,030. 

1,050 and 
OTor- 

1 

i 3 

1 

3 

i 

i 

■ 

■ 


5 

[ 

6 


7 


8 


9 

10 

Bengal ... . ■ 

1 1901-1911 

+ 

22'0 



-B 


4” 

■ 

-f 

2-4 

-i- 

3-6 

+ 

2-6 

4- 7-9 


1011-1921 

+ 

2G'4 : 

1 




^3 



4" 

i’O ' 

! 


3-3 

+ , 

4-2 

1 

4- 7-9 

"West Bengal ... ... -j 

1901-1911 



-f 

4-3 

+ 

2-5 

-f- 

1-2 


0-5 

4* 

2-6 

- 

0-3 

4- 8-3 

1 

.. 1011.1921 

i 

... 



4.4 

+ 

ll'S 

+ 

9-4 

i 


4'5 

4~ 

2-4 

* 

0*1 

4- 6-7 

Central Bengal .■ 

1901-1911 

-f- 

14 3 ; 

■p 

11-9 

4- 

7-4 

- 

2*0 

- 

I'O 

+ 

5*5 

' 

2-9 

4- 11-2 


1911-1921 

-1- 

34'5 j 

i 


... 

4~ 

1-1 


4'7 


l-l 


3-1 

4- 

2-3 

4" 5'9 

North B3ng.a ' ... ... -j 

190M9H 

+ 

i 

1 

56 -s ; 

+ 

?-l 

■ 4- 

11*6 

4" 

4-8 

+ 

4-4 

,4 

4*7 

- 

1-4 

2-1 

{ 

1 

1911-1921 

-f- 

21'4 '! 

■1 

+ 

9-3 

4~ 

0-0 

! -i- 

1-3 

-f 

0-04 

4- 

3’9 

4- 

9-5 

i*a 

! 

East Bengal ' ... ...’ J 

1901-1911 

4 

1 

27-7 I 

i 

-f- 

20-7 

-f- 

17-5 

-t- 

11*4 

+ 

2-6 

4- 

. 3*1 

+ 

3-9 

4- 8-0 

1 

1911-1931 

+ 

24'6 

4" 

12-8 

+ 

18*5 

-H 

12-7 

4~ 

0’9 

4- 

5*9 

4~ 

4-6 

4- 8-9 


15 
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CHAPTEE I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY table VII.~Persons per house and houses per 

SQUARE MILE. 



AYliRAGS SUMBER O^f PEREOKB EEU 
HOUSE* 

j Average niimrer of houses per 

1 SQUARE MILE. 

Ifldl 

1911. 

j 1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1021. 

.Lu 

1901. 

1891 

1881. 

1 

t 

i 

! . 

J 

9 

6 

7 

' 

8 

9 

10 

- 

11 

BEKfiftt . 

5-1 

5-3 

1 

! S-7 

1 

5-2 

6-3 

114 

707 

101 

92 

7S 

Brest Bengal— 



i 

1 


1 






BtTRDWAK DIVISION . 

*■3 

j i'6 

i 4'S 

4-5 

S-3 

134 

134 

132 

122 

Ilf 

BnrdTv'an . 

VO 

1 4-3 

j 4-2 

4-3 

4-8 

133 

132 

135 

121 

107 

Birbhum ... . 


■ 

! 4-3 

4-2 

4-4 

115 

117 

120 

107 

103. 

Bankcra. 


H 

1 4-8 

.->•0 

6-2 

87 

88 

88 

82 

64 

Midnapore .- 


B 

1 4-8 

4-0 

fi’O 

11.5 

115 

114 

105 

8(4 

Hooghly . 

4-0 

4-1 

4-0 

3-8 

4-2 

230 

221 

2*22 

233 

195. 

Howrah . 

4-e 

4-3 

4-5 

4-0 

5-G 

410 

433 

373 

307 

239 

Central Bengal— 











PBE.SIDENCY DIVISION . 

B 

5-5 

52 

S-4 

1 5-8 

119 

98 

100 

90 

BO 

S4-PargaQa8 . 

4-9 

5-4 

5-4 

5-7 

5*4 

no 

04 

79 

68 

56 

Calcutta . 

5‘3 

20-3 

6-8 


17-7 

8,1C4 

2,109 

5,075 

3,216 

1,846 

Nadia ... . 

4-4 

4-7 

4-8 


6-6 

121 

122 

126 

110 

lOS 

Mnrshidabad ... 

4-5 

4-9 

4-7 

4'4 

4-8 

142 

132 

132 

132 

12G 

Jcssore . 

5‘0 

5-0 

4*9 

6-4 


118 

121 

‘126 

120 

lOO 

Khulna .. 

6-0 

e-0 

6*3 

5-7 

6-9 

51 

48 

48 

44 

34 

North Bengal— 

S3 

S-4 

5-4 

S‘5 

B-9 

107 

98 

91 

84 

75 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION . 

5-3 

5-4 

S-4 

B-S 

B-0 

102 

99 

92 

84 

7S 

Bajshahi . 

4*9 

i-7 

5T 

5-3 


115 

139 

111 


06 

Dinajpur . 

S’5 

5-G 

5-4 

5-6‘ 

5-6 

79 

76 

73 


66 

Jalpaiguri .. 

4'9 

5-3 

5-0 

5-4 

6-1 

6G 

58 

53 

42 

33 

Darjeeling . 

4>3 

Bl 




56 

55 

53 

39 

24 

Baagpar . 

y7 

B 




127 

116 

111 

106 

97 

Bogra ... ... .. .. 

5-7 

5-8 




133 

124 

106 

99 

66 

Pabua . 












5 3 



5-5 

G*S 

156 

163 

154 

140 

123 

Malda . 












6*3 

0'/ 

■II 

5-5 

6-6 

101 

96 

80 

81 

B 

COCK BEHAR .. 

S'2 











5-2 

5-1 

4-9 

B£| 

87 

87 

85 

90 


East Bengal. 





■■ 








S 4 

5-5 

m 

B 

715 

lae 

94 

85 

BB 

DACCA DIVISION 

5'4 



■II 

mm 







s-4 

5-5 

B 

B 

159 

151 

134 

124 

Bl 

Dacca ... 











Mjmeasingh . 

5-4 

5-4 

5-C 


6-9 

211 

■n 

109 

167 

no 

Baridpur . 



5-9 

5-C 

7-6 

130 

124 

106 

98 

64 

Bakarganj . 


5'3 

5*2 

S-3 

7-3 

181 

■B 

167 

143 

96. 




4*9 

4-8 

8-5 

154 

142 

135 

126 

66 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION .. 

S-4 

S-6 

SS 

5-4 

7-0 

94 

.82 

74 

67 

44. 

Tippera ... ... . 











Noakhali.. ... 

Hii 

6'0 

5*9 

5-7 

8-5 

188 . 

161 

144 

135 

73 

Chittagong ... .a 

■n 

5-7 

5'6 

S’4 

9-4 

■a 

m 

127 

114 

65 

Chittagong Hill Traers 

HII 

5 0 

4-9 

5-0 

&'4 

133 

122 

in 

101 

82 


HI 

■1 

5-8 

S-2 

6-8 

6 

.5 

4 

■' 4 

5 

trftmra State 

S'3 

B 

S-B 

... 


14 

11 

B 



Klllll ... ... .. 


■; 










5'5 

S-3 

S‘3 

— 


: 5 

$ 

4 


- 
















































URBAN POPULATION. 


CHAPTER If. 

The population of Cities, Towns and Villages. 

75. I ntroductory. —This chapter deals mainly with the figures contained 
by the Imperial Census Tables III, IV and V. The figures for urban and rural 
population are separated in columns 9, 10, 12, 13, 15 and 16 of Imperial Table 
I In Table III the population is divided according to the size of the city 
town or village in which it resides. In Table IV towns are classified accord¬ 
ing to the size of their population and the figures for the Census of 1921 are 
compared with those for previous censuses. In Table V the population of the 
towns is distributed according to religion and the towns arranged territor¬ 
ially. Four subsidiary tables prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at 
the end of the chapter and set forth :— 

I.—The distribution of the population between towns and villages. 

II.—The number per mille of the total population and of each religion 
who live in towns. 

III.—Towns classified by population and their growth. 

IV.—Cities and their growth. 

76. The urban population. —There are 122 Municipalities in Bengal 

which carry out the Local Administration for populations ranging from the 
885,815 persons in Calcutta to less than 1,500- Only 13 of them have a popu¬ 
lation less than 5,000, but Municipal Government has been very freely 
extended and it is but a small population which can be said to be urban in 
character that has not a municipal form of Government. For census purposes 
it was considered necessary to add to the list of municipalities, only 13 places to 
be treated as towns. It is a feature of a number of municipalities that their 
boundaries are widely extended so that they include a great deal of agricul¬ 
tural land. Local sentiment approved of the extension of the municipm 
system, and local autlioritsei were tempted to exaggerate the size of a proposed 
municipaUty by extending its boundaries. In some cases boundaries have 
been drawn in since the municipality was formed, but the population of the 
municipalities in the Province and of these 13 other places treated as towns 
is probably rather greater than less than the population that is_ truly urban 
in character. In spite of this the urban population of the Province as given 
in Imperial Table IV is only 3,211,304, no more than 67 per mille of the total 
population of the province. Calcutta with its suburbs, Cossipore-Chitpore, 
Maniktola, Tollygunge, the South Suburbs,- Garden Reach Howrah 

supplies 1,327,547, so that leaving Calcutta and its suburbs aside, in the rest 
of the Province the urban population is only 4 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion is very much lower than in India as a whole for which the urban 
population is nearly 10 per cent, of the total. In the Central Province 
the proportion is 90 per mille, in Burma 98, in the United Provinces 105, in 
the Punjab 103, in Madras 123 and in Bombay 210. No census figures per¬ 
haps bring out more remarkably the contrast between East and West than a 
comparison of the proportion of the total population which is urban in India 
and in England. The number per mille who live in towns in England and 
Wales is no less than 793, the rural population being only 207 per mille of the 
total. The proportion which the urban pupulation bears to the whole is about 
12 times as great in England and Wales as in Bengal, and 19| times as 
great when Calcutta and its suburbs are left out of consideration. 

The proportion of the population which is urban varies considerably in 
different parts of the province. The urban population per mille of the total 
is 84 in Burdwan Division and 188 in the Presidency Division, but only 23 in 
North Bengal, and 27 in East Bengal (30 in the Dacca Division and 19 in the 
Chittagong”Division). Industrial development in the neighbourhood of 
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CHAPTER II.—POPULATION OF CITIES TOWNS AND VILI.AGES. 


Calcutta is mainly responsible for the contrast between the centre and soiitli- 
western part of the province and the rest, but does not completely Recount 
for it. The western districts, even away from the Hooghly and the factories 
which line its banks, approach in character the other great provinces in India 
more nearly than Eastern Bengal, and a greater proportion of their people 
live in towns. 

77. The growth of the urban population.—The growth of the urban popu¬ 
lation in Bengal is disclosed by the following figures obtained at successive 


censuses;— 



tTrban population. 

. Actual increase in 
the flecade 

Increase per cent. 

Urban population 
as a percentage 
of Phe whole 
population. 

; 872 



1,857,504 




5'35 

1881 



1,991,8.S2 

134,327 


7-2 

5-38 

1891 



2,223,.S78 

231,546 


11 *6 

5-58 

19UL 



2,599,158 

375,780 


16-1 

606 

1911 



2,968,247 

369,082 


14-2 

6-52 

1921 



3,211,304 

243,064 


B-2 

6-75 


The urban population has increased by 72-9 per cent, since 1872, but a 
considerable proportion of this ‘growth is due to fresh areas having become 
urban or come to be treated as urban from time to time. The population of 
the towns which existed as towns' in 1872, has increased only 42-4 per cent. 
Some of the new towns, such industrial towns as Asansol, Titagarh, Kam- 
arhati, Saidpur and Kharagpur, have grown up in what were rural areas in 
1872, but on the other hand a number of municipalities have appeared since 
1872 where small towns actuall}^ existed at the time of the first census, 
Kawabganj in Malda, Chandpur in Tippera, Sherpur in Bogra and Kharar 
in Midnapore are examples. Other towns, for example, Khulna, Gaibandha 
and Kurigram in Eangpur and Pirojpur and Patuakhali in Bakarganj, have 
acquired importance from having been chosen as centres of administration 
since 1872. At that date there may have been small urban areas where 
they now stand, but they must have been so small that they would not have 
obtained recognition as .towns by the standards of the present day. The 
variations of the town population at successive decades, calculated from 

the population at the beginning 
and end of each decade in towns 
which existed as towns at the 
beginning of it, are given in the 
margin, and against them for 
convenience of comparison are 
placed the variations in the 
total population of the Province. 

-—^ a steady growth in the town 

rate of it has been closely related to the rate of increase 
in the whole population though it has generally been some 4 per cent, cpreater 
m the fdwns Tw much weight must not be given to the fact that the 

all the towns in the Province, smaller than in 
1872 ihe methods of ennmeration used in 1872 involved the inclusion of 
number of persons in the town population who,had merely come into a town 
for the day and would not have been included by the methods of enumera¬ 
tion which have been used on subsequent occasions. The figures in the fifth 
column of the table given above indicate that there has been some increase in 
the proportion which the urban population bears to the population of the 

province as a whole, but the fact that there are instances of localities now 

recogmzed and treated as urban which existed in very much their present 
state in 1872 but did not then obtain recognition, makes the progress in this 

direction somewhat less than the figures indicate.. , ' 

small urban population found in Bengal contains a large proper^ 
tion of foreigners. The^people of Bengal do not take kindly to town life and 
there IS none of that rush to the town which has been the characteristic of the 


Decade. 

Variation in 

Variation in 

urban population. 

total population. 

1872—1881 

- 1-6 

+ 6-7 

1831—1891 

+ 10-2 

+ 7-5 

1891—1901 

+ 11-9 

4- 7-7 

1901—1911 

+ 13-6 

+ 8-0 

1911—1921 

... + 6-7 

+ 2-8 

It^wiU be 

seen that since 1881 there has been 
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movement of population in England i£i the last century. The contrast is 
brought out by the following figures, and by Diagram Ivo. 32 :— 


UR2AN POPULATION AS A PETRCtMTA&E OF TOTAL ; 

POPULATlOf-J. 



1 

ecNeAi.. 

E:nC,LANO& WALES. 


i 

\fnz. 



\em 



I9SI 

' : 'b '' 'V ,'L-V.-" 


lasi 



|S9I 



[ 1*91 



1901 



3 fSOI 



l*>tl 






l«.t 





lOO 40 

20 « 



p* 




_1 


1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


PEHCEN'TAGE of THE TOTAL 
Population w'hich was 

URBAN IN— 

_ 

Bengal. 

England and 
Wales. 

5‘.‘15 

Gl-S 

5-38 

62-9 

5-58 

72-0 

6"(J6 

77-0 

6-52 

78-1 

6-7 

79-3 


The distribution of the urban population according to the size of the 
towns it lived in at the time of successive census enumerations is a matter of 
some interest- The figures are given in the following table for the last four 
censuses :— 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Per cent, op total 

POPULATION, 


No. of 
pbices. 

Population. 

No. of 
places. 

Population. 

No. of 
places. 

Population. 

No. of 
places 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

TOTAL POPULATION OF 


A7,S92,*62 


*6,303,170 


42,831,359 


39,905,527 


... 

... 


BENGAL. 











URBAN TERRITORY ... 

135 

3,211,30* 

12* 

2s8$8,2i7 

122 

2,599,168 

. 106 

2,223,378 

6-7 

6'4 

6-r 

5'6 

I. Towns of 100,000 

3 

1,221,602 

3 

1,183,624 

2 

1,005,390 


798,911 

2-6 

2-6 


2*0 

or over. 






85,733 






11. To-wns of 50,000 lo 

A 

•241,506 


104, \H1 

1 

1 

81,585 

■5 



•1 

100,000. 










1-7 



III. Towns of 20,000 to 

33 

886,774 

28 

796.998 

IS 

504,584 

16 

460,626 

1-9 

1*2 

r2 

50,000. 













IV. Towns of 10,000 to 

37 

517,686 

40 

380393 

47 

t62,lC6 

41 

574,875 

ri 

1-3 

re 

1-4 

20,000. 






270,920 







V. Towns of a,000 to 

AO 

284,973 

34 

251,115 

37 

34 

265,186 

•6 


•6 

•7 

10,000. 













VI. Towns under 6,000 

IH 

57,361 

17 

51,136 

17 

46,36.0 

12 

42,196 

•1 

•1 

•1 

‘1 

Rural Territory . 

... 

44,381,158 

... 

43,336,933 

... 

40,-282,2Ql 


37,382,149 

93-3 

93-6 

93'9 

94-4 


That a greater proportion of the urban population of Bengal, 732 per 
mille, live in towns with over 20,000 inhabitants than is the case in India 
generally, is due mainly to the great size of Calcutta, but it is also true that 
there are not many very small towns in Bengal. Less than 11 per cent- of the 
urban population in Bengal live in towns with less than 10,000 while in India 
as a whole no less than a quarter live in towns as small as this. The small pro¬ 
portion living in little towns in Bengal is accounted for by the manner of life 
of the rural population. As it is explained towards the end of this chapter, 
the Bengali cultivators do not live congregated in villages, as the term village 
is generally understood. Consequently there are no overgrown villages which 
have come to be treated as towns- In other Provinces it is often difficult to 
draw the line between an important village and a town. In Bengal there is 
no such difficulty. The little towns have little in common with the rural area 
about them. They have appeared as something distinct from the places of 
habitation in rural areas. They are many of them centres of administration 
and all to some extent centre.s of trade and widely separated from their nearest 
neighbours that bear the same character. While the proportion of urban to 
rural population has been very slowly growing, the proportion of the total 
population living in towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants has remained 
remarkably level. The proportion living in towns with more than 100,000 
has increased only at the same rate as the proportion of the urban population 
as a whole to that of the province. Among towns of more moderate size 
there seems to have been a decided tendency towards congregation of the 
population in towns with more than 20,000 in preference to towns with 
between 10,000 and 20,000- One must, however, be careful to avoid drawing 
conclusions in such a matter as this without fully appreciating what the 
figures really me^. 
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The figures given in the table above are those of the various classes of 
grows, It mav pass from one class to another and indeed much of the variation 
grows it mav pass from one class to another and indeed much of the variation 
shown in the total population in each class from census to census is due to 
towns having so passed. For instance, the population in towns with between 
50,000 and 100,000 has increased by 150 per cent, since 1911 partly because 
Maniktola and Bhatpara have grown, but mainly because 
and Titagarh have passed up out of the class with between 20,000 and 50,000 

inhabitants. , . , 

In Subsidiary Table III printed a the end of this chapter an attempt is 
made to indicate the variations which have taken place between successive 
censuses in the numbers inhabiting towns classified according to size. The 
figures in columns 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 show the proportionate variation during 
each intercensal period in the population of groups of towns which fell into 
certain classes according to size at the time of the Census of 1911. Every 
column does not, however, deal with precisely the same towns as the other 
columns for figures for towns new wdthin a decade or newly treated as towns 
for the purposes of the census at the end of it, have been excluded from the 
figures of that census before comparison was made with the figures of the 
census before. The variations in every case represent real quantities, namely, 
the variation of population of certain groups of towns. Similarly the figures 
in column 10 represent the variations in real quantities, the population of 
certain towns which existed in 1872 and are classified according to their 
size at the Census of 1872. The figures in column 11 do not, however, repre¬ 
sent variations in the population of any definite localities. They are, in a 
sense therefore, mu’eal variations and are of interesr oniy in giving a certain 
insight into changes in the proportion of the urban population which prefers 
to live in towns of various sizes, and even in such a connection they must be 
used with care. The limits chosen for the purpose of classificaton of towns 
by size are necessarily arbitrary. The character of a town does not change 
appreciably when a few score added to its population transfers it from one 
class to another- The proportion of the urban population which prefers to 
live in towns of a certain size changes throughout the intercensal period, but 
can only be measured at each census. By comparing the proportion at two 
censuses, one is led into comparing the population of somewha.t difi'erent 
localities. Enquiry is beiug made to discover the relationship between the 
strength of a tendency for towns to ^row and their size, but the charac¬ 
teristics of the population of localities included at one time and excluded at 
another, though it may he small compared with the total population dealt 
mth, may so far affect the results as to hide the true relationship. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the sake of such an enquiry in respect of two censuses 
to classify the towns according to their size either at one census or at the other 
and use that classification in arranging the figures of both censuses before 
comparing them. The following table shows the population of the towns 
placed in six classes according to their population in 1921, and gives a com¬ 
parison with the population of the same towns in 1911 classified in the same 
way — 




Number 
o£ places in 
1921, 

POFOLiTION. 

litOKBiSS, 1911 a'Q 1921. 


1921. 

1911. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Beng»I ... ... . 



47,692,462 

46,303,170 

1,287,292 

2*3 

Territory nrbao in 1921 ... 

... ... 

135 

3,211,304 

2.983,247 . 

243,057 

8’2 

Toiyas JiftTingln 1921~ 







I.—IQQ.ooQ *nd over 

. 

3 

1,2^2,802 

1,183,624 

38,973 

3’3 

n.—50,000 to 100,000 

— 

4 

241,906 

197,530 

' 44,376 

2S‘5 

m.— 20,000 fco 50,000 ... . ... 


33 

886,774 

788.870 

97,901 

12*4 

ir.— 10.000 to 20.000 ... 

... 


617,686 

494,820 

,22,866 

1*6 

T.—S,000 to 10,000 . 

. 

40 

284.976 

25S,278 

29,699 

ll*8 

Vt — Under B,000 . 


18 . 

67,361 

48,127 

' 9,234 

19*2 

Territory rural in 1921 „ 



44,381,168 

43,336,923 

I..044.S35 

e L' vv,. , , 

,, ,2-4 ■ 
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The figures in the last column are comparable with those in column 6 of 
Snbsidary Table III for the variation between 1901 and 1911 in the population 
of towns classified according to their size in 1911, i.e., at the end of that inter- 
censal period. In both decades, 1901—11 and 1911—21, it was the towns with 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants which w^ere growing fastest; next the towns with 
20,000 to 50,000. In 1901—11 towns with 10,000 to 20,000 followed; but 
during the last decade these have faUen behind the towns with 5,000 to 10,000 
and the largest towns with over 100,000. 


Tear. 


Population. 

Per cent, 
increase daring 

1881 


829,197 

decade. 

1891 


932,441 

12-5 

1901 


1,145,933 

2*2*9 

1911 


1,2 7 2,*27 8 

11*0 

1921 

... 

1,327,547 

4*3 


78. Cities; Calcutta.—Census statistics for Calcutta with its five subur¬ 
ban municipalities in the 24-Parganas,Cossipore-Chitpore, Maniktola, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs and Garden Peach, and Howrah across the Hooghly, 
have been compiled and published in a volume separate from the volume of 
Tables for Bengal, and a separate report has been published dealing with them. 
To these two volumes the reader is referred for a fuller account of Calcutta’s 
population than is to be found here and in the Census Tables for Bengal. 
The population of the City and Suburbs in 1872 was 800,697 without Tolly- 
gunge and the South Suburbs which had not ’ yet become municipalities 

and for which, therefore, figures are 
not availble. The population of the 
City and its Suburbs at successive 
census enumerations after 1872 has 
been as given in the margin. The City 
itself lost 5-6 per cent, between 1872 
and 1881, though the difference may 
be accounted for in part by differences in the manner in which the first 
enumeration and subsequent enumerations were carried out. It gained 12-fi 
per cent, in 1881—91 apd 24-7 per cent, in 1891—1901. In these two decades; 
the suburbs in the 24-Parganas gained only 5*9 per cent, and 5*3 per cent. 
Since 1901, however, the City has had little room for expansion, and improve¬ 
ments have been undertaken at public expense which have aimed at removing 
congestion. Especially during the last decade large areas have been acquired 
and cleared, new roads have been opened, existing roads widened, re-housing 
schemes undertaken and small open spaces provided both by the Corporation 
and at the hands of the Improvement Trust. Ultimately, when the building 
of the frontage on such important thoroughfares as the new Central Avenue, 
widened Park Street, the Maniktola Spur, etc., have been finished, the ac¬ 
quisitions for the Improvement Trust will be found to have increased rather 
than diminished the housing accommodation of the city, as it has certainly 
done in the case of the Trust’s first scheme in Surtibagan, but at the time of 
the Census of 1921 no new buildings on the frontage of Central Avenue had 
yet been occupied and fe^v on the sites of other improvement schemes. The 
result has been that since 1901 the .tendency has been for Calcutta to overflow 
into its suburbs. The increase in the city itself was 6:3 per cent, in 1901—11 
and 2*8 per cent, in 1911- -21, while the suburbs in the 24-Parganas grew by 
40*3 per cent, and 13*8 per cent. The acquisition and clearing of a wide 
area for the new King George Dock has helped to keep down the popu¬ 
lation 'of the south-western Wards of Calcutta itself and that of Garden 
Reach, which gained no less than 60 per cent, in 1901—11, but during the 
last decade less than 1 per cent. A remarkable feature of the progress of 
Calcutta of recent years has been the increase in the suburban passenger traffic 
in and out of it. The number of season ticket holders to the termini of the 
railways was 103,227 in 1910 and had increased by 1920 to 291,483. Kearly 
all these persons come into Calcutta daily, and the figures, therefore, indicate 
that the Calcutta population is regularly supplemented to the extent of more 
than 20 per cent, by daily passengers by rail. Up to the end of last century 
Howrah grew with even greater rapidity than Calcutta itself ; 28*4 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891 and 35*2 per cent, between 1891 and 1901. In the 
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last 20 years, as in the case of Calcutta, the increase has been considerably less, 
13-6 per cent, in 1901—11 and 9.1 per cent, in 1911—21. The h^eaiy of 
Calcutta has improved very much of late years, but that of the suburbs has 
apparently deteriorated. The average recorded death-rate in them for the 
la^t decade is double v^hat it was for the decade before, and conditions in them 
show signs of becoming a grave menace to the health of the city itself. ^ Cal¬ 
cutta and its suburbs with 1,327,547 inhabitants dwarfs every other city in 
India but Bombay with its 1 ,175,914 and is the second city in the Empire. It 
is nearlv half as large again as Birmingham the second city in England, and 
considerably larger than Glasgow. The cities of the world which are nearest 
it in size are Osaka in Japan with 1,252,972 inhabitants and Hankow in China 
with 1,443,950. 


Howrah Mimicipality has a population of 195,301, Maniktola 67,372 and 
Co.^sipore-Chitpore 56,474, and each, if it stood alone, is large enough to be 
called a city. Outside Calcutta and its suburbs Dacca alone deserves the 
appellation. Bhatpara Municipality on the Hooghly in Barrackpore sub¬ 
division has a population of 65,609 and Titagarh close to it 52,451, but both 
are modern and neither has any importance as a centre for the area adjoining 
nor any of the traditions of a city. It has happened only that these two 
municipalities cover larger areas than others of the same character side by 
side with them and include numbers of large jute mills with their great 

labour population, Dacca as a city, is certainly 
three centuries older than Calcutta, and was per¬ 
haps as large as it is now before Calcutta was more than a collection of rural 
villages. It was the Moghul capital of the Subah of Bengal, the cantonment 
of a considerable military force, the base of the Navy formed by Shaista Khan 
which even more than the Army was the mainstay of Moghul power in the 
province, the centre of thriving cotton industry and the great mart of East¬ 
ern India. With the removal of the Viceroy’s headquarters to Murshidabad 
that he might be nearer to the point from which danger threatened in the 18th 
century, his south-western frontier, and the decadence of the cotton industry, 
Dacca entered, a period of decline. Since the first Census of 1872, however, 
its population has increased by 74T per cent, and it has now 119,450 persons 
living in an area of 3,762 acres. The increase is to be attributed to the great 
increase of population of Eastern Bengal of which Dacca is the metro¬ 
polis rather than Calcutta. The increase in the city was as much as 21 -0 per 
cent, between 1901—11 during which period Dacca became once more a pro¬ 
vincial capital and the seat of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It was a heavy blow for Dacca when the partition of Bengal was set aside, and 
in 1912 the city lost its position as a provincial capital after enjoying it for 
only seven years. But it is the centre of the most prosperous agricultural 
part of Bengal, is comparatively a healthy town and has continued to develop 
as an educational centre. The increase during the last decade has been only 
naif that of the decade before, but it is still 10 per cent., considerably more 
than the increase common to the country towns of Bengal Eight hundred and 
forty per mille of its inhabitants were bom in Dacca district and the number 
of females per thousand males is as much as 774. Well over half the popula¬ 
tion appears to consist of the people whose home is Dacca City, and it .4ems 
to be of a good healthy stock, about half being Muhammadan. Among the 
cities of India Dacca comes twenty-eighth. ’ The others nearest it in siize are 
Meerut 122,609, Jaipur 120,207, Trichinopoly 120,422, Patna 119,976, Sholf? 
pur 119,581 and Surat 117,434. Dacca is not quite half as large as Lucknow, 
and rather less than half as large as Bangalore, including the cantonments in 
both cases. It is not quite-so large as Norwich in England, 120,653, rather 
larger than Amoy in China, 114,000, and about the same size as Nancy in 
France was in 1911, 119,949. 
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There are seven Wards in Dacca Municipality. The population of each 


W.'.rd 


Population. 

Density 

No. 

i --- 


per acre 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

23,308 

21,093 

.39-1 

2 

15,800 

14,998 

64-7 

.S 

22,122 

18,536 

25-3 

4 

22,015 

19,675 

27-9 

5 

9,429 

8,765 

81-8 

6 

12,093 

11.163 

18-5 

7 

13,133 

12,347 

2tV0 


in 1911 and in 1921 is given in the 
the marginal table along with the 
density per acre in 1921. All parts 
of the town have shared in the 
increase of population. The density 
is greatest in Wards 5 and 2 which 
lie wholly in the old town. In this 
quarter many of the houses are three¬ 
storied and are very closely packed. 
Wards 1, 4, 7, and 3 follow 


in order of density and each of them extends to the less closely packed out¬ 
skirts, as well as including portions of the town proper. Ward 6, the least 
densely populated, does not extend into the congested part of the. town. The 


Ramna civil station with its large open space containing the race course is by 
far the least densly populated part of the city. It is not included in any of 
the seven Municipal Wards. Hindus are 57-9 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. Three Wards are predominantly Hindu; in Ward 2 the propor¬ 
tion is 76 T per cent., in Ward 3 it is 75 ;9 per cent, and in Ward 1, 68*8 per 
cent. Two Wards are about equally divided between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans; Hindus form 52-4 per cent, in Ward 7 and 50-0 per cent, in Ward 5. 
Muhammadans predominate in Ward 4 where Hindus are only 31-4 per cent, 
and in Ward 6 where they are 36 *8 per cent. Christians are 710 in all. The 
greatest number are found in Ward 1. Those of other religions are no more 
than 279 altogether. 


79. Two classes of towns, —The other towns of the province vary 
considerably in character, hut can be divided into two classes. On the one 
hand there are the sleepy country towns with no organised industry and only 
local importance in trade, serving the country round in distributing cloth, salt, 
kerosine oil and other commodities which the rural population requires and 
cannot obtain from the hand. To this category belong most of the head- 
fiuarters of districts and subdivisions, and places old in history like Murshid- 
abad, Old Malda, Nadia (Nabadwip) and others less famous. On the other 
hand, there are towns which have sprung up as the homes of industry and 
commerce, such as the mill municipalities up and clown the Hooghly, the 
railway centres and the centres of jute collecting trade. 

80. The Industrial and Commercial towns. —To obtain statistics to 
represent the character of the population and the growth of the typical indus¬ 
trial or commercial to’wn figures have been collected for the following :— 


Gossipore-Ghitpore. 

Rishra-Konnagore. 

Bally. 

Manilrtola. 

Halisahar. 

Kharagpur. 

Garden Reach. 

Naihati. 

Kanchrapara. 

Hew rah. 

Kamarhati. 

Saidpur. 

Bhatxsara. 

Ehardah. 

Asansol. 

Titagarh. 

Baranagar. 

Raniganj. 

Baidyabati. 

South Dum-Dum. 

Narayanganj. 

Ghampdani. 

Garulia. 

Madaripur. 

Bhadreswar. 

Budge-Budge. 

Chandpur. 

Serampore. 

Dttarpara. 

Ghittagong. 


Jhalakati. 


The first four are the immediate suburbs of Calcutta. The next seventeen 
are the mill municipalities. Then come four railway centres and Raniganj, 
the three' most important centres of the jute-collecting trade, the port of 
Chittagong, and Jhalakati, one of the most important commercial centres in 
Eastern Bengal and the centre of the betelnut trade. 


16 
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81. Tfie coyutry towns.—Similar statistics have been collected for the 

fullowing eoiiiitry towns •.— 


Aramba,^]). 

rarid])ur. 

iViiduapore. 

Azimj?anj. 

Ghatal. 

Murshidabad. 

Bajitpur. 

Gobardanga. 

Nadia. 

Baiikiira. 

Hooghlj-Chinsiiva. 

Nator. 

Bansbaria. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Noakbali. 

Bari sal. 

Jamalpur. 

Old Malda. 

Berhampore. 

Jayuagar. 

Pabiia, 

Bisliiiupnr. 

Jessore. 

Raiiijibaripur. 

Bogru. 

Kalna. 

Rampur-Boalia. 

Brahiiianbiiria. 

Kaudi. 

Ranagliat. 

Burdwan. 

Katwa. 

Rangpur. 

Ciiakda. 

Kirpai. 

Santipur. 

Ohandrakona. 

Kiskoreganj. 

Satkkira. 

Comilla. 

Kotckandpar. 

Sherpnr (Myniensiiigh). 

Ooocli Beliar. 

Kriabiiagar. 

Suri. 

Dainhat. 

Kumarkhali. 

Taki. 

Dinajpur. 

KusMia. 

Tamluk. 

Englisk Bazar 

Meherpur. 

Tangail. 


(Maila). 


Such towns as were not municipalities at the time and for which figures 
are not therefore available from the figures of the Census of 1872 have not 
been included, nor such a town as Myniensiiigh which is of considerable 
importance in the Jute trade. The statistics obtained from the figures for 
these towns may fairly be taken as representing the characteristic of the 
average country town. 


82. Gompar'ison between the two classes. —The size and growth of the 
average town of each class is shown by the following figures:— 



PopcijA.'rioi;. 

1 

PEUCENTAOB VAItlATlON. 


1021. j 


1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. ' 

1 





1872—81. 

The average Country Town 

13.860 

13,587 

13,034 

13,029 

12.708 

13,523 

+2-0 

+4-2 

0 

+ 1-8 

-5'3 

Tiia average Industrial or 
Cominercial Town. | 

30,S4G 

28,888 

] 

i 

22,199 

20,009 

17,233 

18,742 

+ 6’8 

+ 30‘1 

i 

+ 10'9 

+ 16-1 , 

-8-1 


The figures of 1872 are not of much value for, as has already been 
mentioned, they are not safely comparable with the figures of subsequent 
censuses. The average country town has hardly grown at all in half a 
century and is much smaller and far more widely separated from 
others than the average town which is its nearest counterpart in Europe. 
The t}q)ical industrial and commercial centre is . more than twice as large 
as the average country town in Bengal and has grown rapidly since 1881. 
It was not possible to exclude towns, which had appeared since 1872,-from 
the list of industrial and commercial towns, as was done in the case of 
country towns, and still keep it representative. Many of the industrial 
centres have become towns since 1872 and though the average population 
at each census is the average only for the towns in existence at the time, 
the towns which have been added from time to time were small when they 
were first given municipal status, and each addition therefore brought down 
the average. The average has been brought further down by the formation 
of Hahsahar as a separate town out of part of Naihati in the decade 
before last, and by carving Champdani, Bishra-Konnagar and Khardah 
out of existing municipalities in the last decade. If these separations had 
not been carried out, the average industrial town would have Increased 
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in 


33-4 per cent, instead of 29-0 per cent, in 1901—1911 and 16-9 per cent, 
instead of 6-3 per cent, in 1911—1921. In spite of tlie fact that the average 
industrial and commercial town has grown 7l per cent, since 1881 and the 
population inhabiting such towns has more than doubled, the average town 
of the sort is still small compared with its European counterpart. 

83. Proportion of the sexes in towns. —Much insight into the character- 
of the population of towns is obtained from the figures giving the proportion 
of the sexes. In the following table the number of females per thousand 
males at each successive census in the average country town and the average 
industrial and commercial town is compared with the number in Calcutta 
city and in the Province as a whole :— 

FEMALES PER 1000 MALES AT SUCCESSIVE CENSUSES. 




AVEBAfiE COUNTRY TOWN 


AVERAOE INOOSTR.IAL 
OR COMMERCIAL TOWN 
CALCUTTA CITY 


400 


2oo 



CMACIRAM N? 3d 


Number op fem-vles per TnousA^u ma las. 



1872. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911, 

j 1921. 

The averiige country town . 

917 j 

971 

9:)3 

869 

811 

816 

The average industrial or comraercial town 

79S 

1 

767 j 

685 

605 

583 

537 

Oalciitta City . 

532 j 

53C 1 

52G 

507 

175 

470 

Bongiil .j 

992 j 

904 

973 

960 

1 915 

932 


84. Industrial or commercial towns. —There is more immigration into 
llengal from other provinces than formerly and the number of females ^ per 
thousand rnales has steadily decreased, although the disparity shown is a 
deficiency ol only 68 females against every thousand males. The census of 
towns included more people in 1872 than did subsequent censuses who had 
come in for the day and these were mostly men. The number of females 
per thousand males has gone down steadily at every census since 1881 not 
only in Calcutta and the average industrial or commercial town but also in 
the average country town. In Calcutta City males outnumber females by 
distinctly more than two to one, but the change in this respect since 1881 
is by no’ means so^ remarkable as the corresponding change in the average 
industrial or commercial town. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the 
latter was much as it is in the average country town to-day. Now the 
proportion is not far different from the proportion in Calcutta. The influx 
of male labourers many of whom have come for comparatively short periods 
and left their womenfolk behind has steadily increased. As in Calcutta 
where there are only 374 married females per 1,000 married males and only 

16 A 
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47 per cent, of the women were returned as married, tlie great predominance 
of males involves a great increase in sexual immorality, and its presence in 
turn tends to- discourage men from bringing their wives to the towns with 
them. The great change in this respect which has come over the average 
industrial or commercial town is a matter of serious import, not only when 
the welfare of the labouring classes is concerned, but from the point of view 
of the employer. The disparity between the. sexes is more marked in a 
number of towns even than in Calcutta. The number of females per thou¬ 
sand males is:— 


421 in Chandpm-, 
434 in Champdani, 
43G in Titaghar, 

438 ill Budge-Budge, 

439 in Kanchrapara, 
494 in Chittagong, 


50G in Naihati, 

520 in Howrah, 

520 in Bally, 

521 in Bhadreswar, 

538 in Kamarhati, 

547 in Rishra-Konnagore, 
and 574 in Narayangaiij. 


The male labourers being nearly all married, each with a wife of his 
own somewhere, this disparity means that most of the workers are leading 
an unnatural existence, missing the comforts of home life, exposed to the 
greatest temptation towards intemperance, and ambitious, so far as they 
have any ambitions, only to earn enough to take them home. It is not 
surprising that their employers find they have little heart in their work, and 
that they are notoriously unsteady. In Chandpur, Chittagong and -Nara- 
yangan-j there are no female labourers while there is employment for a certain 
number of females in the mills near Calcutta. The,railway centres (except 
Kanchrapara) show less disparity between sexes than the mill towns. The 
proportion is 668 females per thousand males in Kharagpur and 713 in 
Asansol. The reason seems to be that a large proportion of the employees 
in railway workshops are skilled men who serve continuously for longer 
periods tlian the mill hands and have brought their wives to live with them. 
The comparatively slow rate at which the sex proportion in Calcutta has 
changed of recent years seems to indicate either that the improvements which 
arc being made in the city are checking the reduction of the number of 
females or that a limit is about to be. reached. There is little indication that 
there is an approach to a limit in the industrial and commercial towns outside. 

85. In country towns. —To many the decrease in the proportion of 
females in the average country town at more than double the rate of decrease 
in the province as a whole and twoi and a half times the rate in rural areas may 
come as a surprise. Some would have expected signs to show that the 
advantages of municipal conservancy, a good water supply, and the other 
amenities which town life affords were beginning to be appreciated and to 
attract families to the towns. The reverse seems to be the case. The num¬ 
ber of men -who are able to find employment in towns whether professionally 
in the law, in medicine and in the lower grades of administrative service, or 
as shopkeepers and servants, has increased. The male population of the 
average country town has increased, but an increasing proportion leaves its 
women-folk behind in the country and the total population is almost station¬ 
ary.^ Town life is not the normal life of any section of the Bengahs. They 
dislike it and do not seem to get over their dislike. The pleader, the clerk, 
the school master and the shop-keeper whose work is in the town each has a 
house of his own or belonging to his family somewhere in the country. There 
his family can live far more cheaply than in the town and the practice of 
keeping up two establishments seems to be on the increase. Partly this is due 
to the difficulty of obtaining accommodation in towns especially by Muham- 
madans, for the landlords are commonly Hindus who object to a Muham¬ 
madan tenant, but mainly it is to be put down to the tpurdah system. A 
small section of the upper classes is beginning to relax its rigour, but there 
is no sign of such relaxation among the middle classes, and the lower classes 
in imitation of the habits of their speriors are enforcing it among them¬ 
selves more rigorously than formerly. The decade from 1911 to loll is the 
first in which the population of the average town has increased faster than 
the population of Bengal as a whole. The increasing disparity between the 
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sexes however proves that this is no indication that town life is becoming 
more popular. A filtered water supply has been installed in 15 towns in Ben¬ 
gal in the decade and there are good grounds for believing that the general 
health of towns compared with the country has improved, although the vital 
statistics of municipal areas are so unreliable as to be useless as evidence on the 
point. 

If further evidence is required of the unpopularity of town life among 
the people of Bengal it is to be found in the decadence of almost every town 
which is not an industrial centre, and has not been made a centre of admin¬ 
istration. Almost every such town in the province has lost population at 
almost every successive census. The followdng are examples;— 


Town. 

Los* 
p..r cent. 

Since 

Town. 

Loss 
per cent. 

Since 

Murshidabad 

57 

1872 

Kinnarkhali (Nadia) 

38 

1881 

Kirpai (Midnapore) 

53 

1872 

Chalcda (Nadia) 

37 

1872 

Azirnganj (Mursliidabad) 

48 

1872 

Kharar (Midnapore) 

35 

1891 

Chandrakona (Midnapore) 

47 

188! 

Bansbaria (Hooglil3') 

19 

1872 

Birnagar (Nadia) ... 

47 

1881 

[■votechandpur (Jessort.*) 

18 

1881 

Old Malda 

40 

1872 

Sonamukhi (Bankura) 

15 

1872 

Rainjibanpiir (Midnapore) 

40 

1872 

Santipur (Nadia) ... 

13 

1872 


Towns of this class are also remarkable for their high proportion of 

women. There are only nine towns in Bengal 
Santipur. with more females than males. Their names are 

janglpu?!*^ i a a. given in the margin. Only one of them, Jangipur, 

Sonamukhi. is a subdivisional headquarters and none are the 

Tak^(T4-Pa7ganlB?^'^^^ headquarters of districts. As might be expected 

Dainhat (Burdvvan).' IB the old towns, which are inclined to decadence, 

Kirpai. there are few immigrants, the more promising of 

Maiiespiir (jessore). youth of the old families seek employment else¬ 

where, and the proportion of females among those who are left is as high or 
higher than in rural areas. 

86. Age constitution of the urban population. —Although the census 
tables referring to age were not separately prepared for the urban and rural 
population of the province, certain large towns, those with more than some 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants each, were treated as separate units when 
abstraction and compilation for Imperial Table VII was undertaken. Bor the 
towns mentioned m the margin figures in the form of Table VII were thus avail¬ 
able and though they have not been printed with those for Calcutta, its suburbs 
in the -il-Parganas,' Howrah and Dacca in Table VII, Part C, they hpe been 

made over to the Director of Public 
Health in manuscript. The figures 
have been prepared direct from the 
census returns, which showed all the 
vagaries, the preference for ages given 
in round numbers, for multiples of five 
and for figures ending with 2, exagger- 
tion in certain age periods and under¬ 
statement in others and so on, which 
are to be found in age returns at an Indian census and are described in Chapter' 
V of this report. These however affected the. figures for all towns as well as 
for rural areas in much the same manner, and the crude figures are therefore 
of value in comparing the age constitution of the population of one town with 
that of others and with that in rural areas. The following table shows the 
distribution of males and females in a series of age periods for Calcutta and 
its suburb.s, for the four mill towns, Bhatpara, Serampore, Titaghar and 


Muuiktola. 

Bhatpara. 

Serampore. 

Gossipore-Gliitpore, 

Garden iJeach. 

Titagarh. 

Burdwaii. 

Soutli Suburbs. 


Hongl'ly-Cliuisura. 
Cliittagong. 
Naraingaug. 
Barrackpore. 
Berhaiupore. 
Santipur. 
Baranagor. 
Bliadreswar. 
Midnapore. 
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Bhadreswar, for four country towns Burdwan, Berhampore, Santipur and 




0—5 
i"!—!0 
U)—U) 

15- -20 
20—3') 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60 and over 


568 
651 
801 
924 
2,646 
2,188 
1,303 
565 
354 


0,000 MALES I.N'— 

AtiE IJlSTlilBUTIO-V 01 

10,000 VKMA 

BBS IN — 

towns. 

Country 

towns. 

Province as 
a whole. 

Oiilcuttii anti 
tiiibuibs. 

Mill towns. 

Coautry 

lOWILS. 

Province, 
ns a whole 

528 

864 

1,209 

1,049 

997 

984 

1,370 

585 

1,022 

1,544 

1,152 

1,070 

1,108 

1,6l>5 

889 

1.108 

1,247 

898 

S81 

954 

1,03 1 

991 

9U7 

S9(i 

931 

846 

1,027 

1,037 

2,635 

2,076 

1,739 

2,093 

2,248 

1,920 

1,9.38 

2,299 

1,753 

1,485 

1,647 

1,799 

1,55' 

1,283 

lj330 

1,204 

961 

1,035 

1,077 

1,118 

811 

'491 

621 

516 

638 

620 

715 

495 

252 

385 

403 

557 

462 

623 

430 


ine tiiagraiLi piiuocu ujjl onia - 

and to indicate not merely the age distribution in each sex, but also the sex 
proportion in each case. Thus the lengths of rectangles on the ligth lurnd 
side of the diagram represent the number of females in the several age periods, 
according to the tables above, reduced in the proportion of the number of 
females per thousand males, in the case of Calcutta and its suburbs 
by in the case of the mill towns by -d-inHi foT Bhatpara, Tita- 

garh,' Serampore and Bhadreswar there are 482 females per thousand males, 
in the case of the country towns by jfnVo Burdwan, Berhampore, 

Midnapore and Santipur there are 875 females per 1,000 males and in the 
case of the Province as a whole by 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF W.OOQ MALES AND THE COURESPoNDlWG UUMBEU OF FEMALES 
IN CALCUTTA,THEMILLTOWNS.THECOUHTRYTOWNS AND THE PROVINCE AS A V/HOLE 


O-iA Itvao 20'.TO 






CALCUTTA 
MILL TOWNS 




BENGAL 



ttbo 


|aoo 


boo 


Boo 


OtACBAM NBCA. 

The figures show at once that the age distribution of females in towns 
is by no means so abnormal as that of males. The explanation is that there 
are very many fewer females than males, and a mucii larger proportion of 
such females are members of families living in the towns as family units, 
than the corresponding proportion in the case of males. The next point to 
notice is that though the age constitution of the population of Calcutta a,nd 
its suburbs is very far from normal, that of the population of the mill towns 
is even more so. The population of the country towns has most of the 
peculiar characteristics shown in Calcutta and the mill towns, but in a far 
less marked degree. 

To consider first the age distribution of males, Calcutta and its suburbs 
have less than half the normal proportion of male children. Only 12 T9 per 
cent, of its male population is below the age of 10 against 27’53 in the 
Province as a whole. The proportion in the mill towns is only 11T3 per 
cent., while in this matter the country towns with 18-86 per cent, fall about 
half way between Calcutta and the normal. In the age period 10—15 the 
mill towns have a larger proportion than Calcutta, for mill towns afford more 
scope for employment of children of this age than Oalcu tta does. The propor- 
tion between 15 and 20 rises in Calcutta just above normal, and somewhat 
higher in the mill towns. In the country towns the proportion in the age 
period 10—15 approaches the normal and passes it in the period 15—20 . The 
explanation is to be found in the educational facilities offered in such towns. 
Many boys of the better clasR are sent in from the country either to live with 
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relatives or in hostels and to attend schools and colleges. In the ages from 
20 to 40 the proportion both in Calcutta and in the mill towns is even further 
from normal than it was in the ages of childhood, but the divergence is in 
the opposite direction. No less than 48‘SI per cent of the males in Calcutta 
are between 20—40 against only 32-24 per cent, in the Province as a whole. 
The mill towms with 49-34 per cent, of their male population betwmen 20 and 
40 again show themselves further from the normal than Calcutta, while 
the country towns with 38 -29 per cent, again appear about half ^vay, rather 
jess than half way, in their divergence between Calcutta and the Province as 
a whole. The excess of males in middle age in the towns shows itself again 
in the age period 40—50. Males over 50 are only 7-43 per cent, in the mill 
towns, against the normal 9-19 per cent., but they are just as many in 
Calcutta as in the Province as a whole, and are decidedly more, 11 -06 per 
cent., in the country towns. The old man is not wanted in the mill 
towns, but he does not appear to find himself driven from Calcutta, and he 
li\ es on in the country town rather than return to rural areas. 

Small girls seem only a little less numerous in towns generally than small 
boys, but among the much smaller numbers of females than of males they 
form much larger proportion of the female papulation than the small boys 
foT'm of the male population. The mill towns and the country towns have 
much the same proportion of their female population in the age period 
0—10, 20-b7 per cent and 20-92 per cent, respectively. The normal is 29-75 
and Calcutta with 22-01 is nearer to it than either of them. There is not much 
sign of withdrawal of girls betv/een 15 and 20 either from Calcutta or the 
mill towns for the drop in the figures for the ages between 10 and 20 below 
the figures for the earlier ages is no more considerable than in the Province 
as a whole, and the figures seem to show an ingress of girls of this age into the 
country towns. The drawing of conclusions from the figures is, however, 
complicated by the universal understatement of the age of girls who 
are growing up but whose fathers have not been able to marry them, and of 
girls wdio are married but are still living with their parents. People living 
in towns ai'e commonly better off and may be expected to have less difficulty 
in marrying their daughters than people living in rural areas. Moreover, the 
age 10—20 for wives corresponds to 20—30 for husbands, and at the age 
20—30 there is a disproportionately large continent of males in the towns. 
The larger proportion of girls from 10—20 in the country towns than in 
Calcutta is explained by the fact that it is easier for men from 20—30 to take 
their wives to such towns than to the Metropolis. Women between 20 and 
40 form a higher proportion of the females in mill towns than they form in 
Calcutta and in the country towns. Again the figure for the country town 
is about half way between that for Calcutta and the normal. In the case of 
the country towns the proportion is not higher than in the Province as a 
whole than would be accounted for by the low figures for little girls in them. 
In the mill towns the females of this age are supplemented by the women 
from other provinces wffiose customs do not prevent them from going out to 
work, and v/lio find employment in certain factory processes, sometimes to the 
exclusion of men. The proportion above 50 years old is high among the 
women in the country towns and in Calcutta, but in mill towns not much 
higher than the normal. 

87. Birthplace of the urban popyfatioji. —^The remarks which have been 
jfiade regarding the birthplace statistics in Chapter II of the Census Report 
for Calcutta and its suburbs show that its population is made up of people 
from many different places, and some from great distances. Taking Calcutta 

and its suburbs together 471 per mille 
of the inhabitants were born either in 
the City itself, or in one of the two 
neighbouring districts, the 24-Parganas 
and Howrah, 167 in other parts of 
Bengal and 362 outside the Province. 
The figures in the marginal table may be 
compared with these. They have been 
compiled for four mill towns, Serampore, 
Bhadreswar, Titagarh and Bhatpara and for four country towns, Burdwan, 



Numbeh per miltjE. 

Inhabitants op— 

Born in 
the 

disfcviot. 

Born in 
other part 
of Bengal. 

Born 

outside the 
ItroNince. 

Jlill towns . .^ 

209 

.. , 90 1 

699 

Ooantry towns ••• j 

8H * 

; • 106 

80 
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Midnapore, Santipur and Berhampore. The bulk of the population of the 
country tow^ns was born either in the towns theni^lyes or in t e adjoining 
district Bather less than half the population of Calcutta was born as close 
to its present residence. In the case of the mill towns the proportion is 
reduced almost to one-fifth. Immigrants from more distant parts of the 
Province are slightly more numerous in proportion in the country towns than 
in the mill towns and considerably more numerous in Calcutta than in either. 
Only 8 per cent, of the people of the country towns were born outside Bengal, 
The proportion in the case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of 
the mill towns it is considerably over two-thirds. This extraordinary 
proportion is exceeded in Titagarh where no less than 90 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were born outside Bengal and in Bhadreswar where the propor¬ 
tion is 79 per cent. The figures are remarkable as showing to how great an 
extent industrial development in Bengal, as shown by the growth of these 
towns, is the work of the np-country people and not of the Bengalis at all. 
These towns are no more than colonies of up-country men and even though 
industrial progress has been going on for several decades the population still 
remains immigrant. A few workers have children with them who were born 
since they immigrated, but practically none have settled down and brought 
up their families to maturity to swell the number of the native born. It is 
therefore too much to describe the towns as colonies of up-country men. 
They are no more than their temporary habitations. It is interesting to note 
how large a proportion of the population of these mill towns comes from a 
closely circumscribed area on the borders of Bihar and the United Provinces. 
No less than 14,350 persons found in Titagarh, 27-3 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation of the town were born in the six adjoining districts, Patna, Gaya and 
Shahabad in Bihar, and Ballia, Ghazipur and Benares in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. 12,842 persons in Bhatpara, 22:7 per.cent, of the population come 
from the same six districts; 4,330 persons in Bhadreswar, 19;6 per cent, of the 
population come from the same parts. Those from the same parts in 
Serampore are fewer but amount to 6 -6 per cent, of the population. Another 
12-3 per cent, of the inhabitants of Titagarh, 7T per cent, of those of 
Bhatpara, 7-3 per cent, of those of Serampore and 6-7 per cent, of those of 
Bhadreswar come from Cuttack and Balasore in Orissa. 

88 . Constitution of the population of industrial towns in Bengal and in 
England compared. —In England employment in industry is not of a tempor¬ 
ary character as in Bengal, nor is the industrial population immigrant. 
There are still instances of young men from rural areas migrating to the town 
in search of work, but the time when industry was manned chiefly by recruits 
from the country is long past, and even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the state of things did not approach the conditions in Bengal at 
present. There is very little sign now-a-days of a predominance of males in 
industrial centres in England. The’predominance of females is less in rural 
areas than in urban in which according to the Census of 1921 there are 1,025 
females per thousand males against 1,101 in the country as a whole. 
\\atering-places such as Bournemouth, Hastings, Eastbourne and Bath are 
me towns with highest number of females, but such industrial centres as 
Halirax, Huddersfield, Blackburn and Rochdale are among the towns where 
females greatly predominate. The proportion of London^s inhabitants who 
yeie born there is as many as 682 per thousand and the proportion is steadily 
mcrea^ng. Of the other large towns in England, Stoke-onTrent, Sundef- 
lanu, Uualey, ot, Helens and Sheffield were those, which in 1911 registered 
^ largest proportion of native born inhabitants. All are industrial centres. 
Those which registered the lowest proportion of native born were not industrial 
hiwns. They were again the watering-places, Bath, Brighton, 
Hastings, Sounthport, some outlying part's of London and certain towns in the 
centre of rural areas, Canterbury, Reading and Swindon. Industry in 
England therefore by no means spells the breaking up the workman's family 
if® place of his birth as in Bengal, though, to those 

roulrit^ tliese are often felt to be necessary oor- 

° and the disturbance of family life 

tas come to involve is one of the reasons which 
r m Lome sense set people against it. 
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89. Religion in towns.—More than two-thirds of the urban population of 


KCMBER per JULTiE OP THE HRBAR 
POPL'EATrOS WHO ARE— 

Hindu, Mutiararaadan. ledgion 

Bengal ... 437 535 28 

Urban areas in 

Bengal ... 694 274 32 

West Bengal ... 821 134 45 

Urban areas in 

West Bengal ... 808 174 18 

Central Bengal ... 514 473 13 

Urban areas in 

Central Bengal 696 256 48 

North Bengal ... 355 598 . 47 

Urban areas in 

North Bengal... 579 367 34 

East Bengal 

Dacca Division 297 697 6 

Urban areas in 

Dacca Division 562 427 11 

Chittagong 

Division ... 239 726 35 

Urban areas in 
Cbitlagong 

Division ... 502 459 39 


Bengal is Hindu by religion while 
the proportion of Hindus in the 
whole population of the Province is 
considerably less than half. The 
marginal table shows the proportion 
of tde urban population which is 
Hindu, Muhammadan or of other 
religions in the; several quarters 
of the province set in juxtaposi¬ 
tion for purposes of comparison 
with the corresponding figures for 
urban and rural population to¬ 
gether. It seems to be a general 
proposition worth making that 
minorities are proportionately more 
numerous in towns than in the 
country. This is the experience all 
over India, but an exception must be 
made in the case of Animists who 
shun the towns. Animists account 


for the fact that “ other religions” appear less numerous in the towns than 
in the country in Western and Northern Bengal. Muhammadans are pro¬ 
portionately more numerous in towns than in rural areas only in Western 
Bengal, where they are in small minority. Christians are proportionately 
far more nmnerous in the towns than in the country, and few Jains, Parsis, 

• Sikhs, Brahmos, etc., are found in Bengal except in urban areas. 

In Calcutta and its suburbs Hindus are 709 per mille, Muhammadans 
245, and Christians 33. The proportion of Muhammadans in Calcutta has 
been decreasing steadily for some time and in the last decade there has been 
a decrease in their actual number. Dacca is historically a Muhammadan 
city but it now contains a majority of Hindus, 579 per mille, against 413 
Muhammadans. The. proportion of Muhammadans here, too, is decreasing. 
Twenty years ago Hindus were 535 per mille and Muhammadans 457. The 
proportion of Hindus in urban areas generally is increasing. It was 671 
per mille 20 years ago and is now 694. There are very few towns indeed in 
which Muhammadans outnumber Hindus. They are Comilla, Chittagong, 
Kishorganj, Jamalpur and Sherpur in Mymensingh, Nawabganj in Malda, 
Sirajganj, and Dhulian in Mnrshidabad. 

The statistics for the average industrial or commercial towns and the 
typical country town of paragraphs 80 and 81 above show that the proportion 
of the population in them which belongs to the Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Christian and other religious compares with the proportion in Calcutta and 
the Province as a whole as follows:— 


Number per mille op the pophlatioh 'which is— 



Hiniiu. 

Muhammadan. 

Christian. 

Of other religions. 

Calcutta City 

Th.e avei’rge industrial or com¬ 

70S 

230 

43 

19 

mercial town ... ••• 

711 

272 

14 

3 

The average country town 

691 

296 

7 

6 

Bengal as a whole 

137 

53d 

2 

26 


The proportion of Hindus in the average industrial and commercial town 
is slightly higher than in Calcutta. The np-country mill hands are Hindu 
almost to a man and such towns as Serampore, with 851 Hindus per mille, 
Baidyabati with 935, Rishra-Konnagar and Ohampdani with 747 and Tita- 
garh with 725 bring up the average, while the Eastern Bengal commercial 
towns bring it down. The proportion of Hindus in the average ^ country 
town is a little lo wer than in Calcutta, but in urban areas generally it is very 
much higher than in the Province as a whole, and the proportion of Muham¬ 
madans very much lower. Christians are attracted to the industrial 
centres in much greater numbers than to the country towns, but even in the 
latter they form a much larger proportion than in rural areas. Calcutta 
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29,938 
28,965 
26,499 
; 26,412 
25,289 
24,652 
23,259 
23,209 
22,1)81 
19,298 
16,471 
14,536 


has three times as high a proportion of Christians a.s tlie average iMdnstrml 
town which has twice as many in proportion to the population a,s the averao'e 
country town, while even in the latter the projioirtion is ten times as o'reat as 
in rural areas. Those of other religions in Caleutta a,re riews, Ja'ins^ llrair 
mos, Confucians, etc., who are seldom met with outside tlie city aiid a i'mv 
Buddhists. In the Province as a whole the bulk of those of ‘ ‘ otluir reliu'i'ojis' > ’ 
are Animists who do not venture to the towns. ^ 

90. Proportion of each religion who live in towns.— It is iuterestin«- to 

esamme the census figures from another aspect. 8ul)siilia,ry IId)le^jr 
printed at the end of this chapter gives the propor-tion of the rieople" in i],n 
province of each religion who live in towns, and' .similar pronortinm- for 
division and district. The proportion in the ease of Animists is less (Ti'r 
1 per mille. In the case of Muhammadan it is only dh per millo iusl les 
than one-third of the proportion in the case of Hindus. Itatlier’ less Hein 
half the Christians 431 per mille live in towns, lU'nrlv tw<) tbirfh m 

Jams and almost all the Farsi., The figures of this l.ul.lehi::;; om: ,t 

preference of minorities for towns. In Burdwan Division where Hiev form 
a small mmority 108 Muhammadans per mille live in tovvn.s The 

pondmg proportions m Rajshahi, Dacca ami Chittanonu Divisions -ire 
more than 14, 19 and 12, respectively. ^ 

91. The towns of Western Bengal.-There are 33 towns in tlu. Bnrilwan 

.. 33,345 m .Miduaporo distrid:, and 

33^197 Rampiir Hat and Bolpur in Birblmm. After 
lowrah the largest are those numI,iomuI in the 
marrnn. Burdwan owes its iinport.-uice to bein"* 
he headquarters of the Bunlwan Rnj and a dis, 
trict headquarters. It is also of some im])()i'tanco 
as a railway jimcBon, hut it Ims uo industries to 
attract labour from outside. It Ims sulfered 

fnHm! • ^ P'lpTl- 

nl'oA 4 would iiawe Ifeen 

the municipal limits SerarminrA f ^ hefore hnt for ;in (‘xBmsion of 

trict on the banks of the river is an Hooglily dis- 

mportance in recent timL^S^^ 

Konnagar has been carved 0^01 hSThe re ^ 

in 1911 and consMeraWy to^^^ ZT w “A '* '« P^'r cent,, juoi'e than 

Chinsura. the tead^e^of the 

raent. It had a reputation as a heiTth ri’ y'’* '>"'<'1' S^ttle- 

nsed it as such a century aso but for tL w*'ru“'‘* <'>' 1)111 (falcutta 

It has no industries of imnortiunp .V®®''® it ims been luiilarious. 

and its population h^ dSeSc IsTl ‘’iT "'■? 
increase by 1,022 persons durinsr the liowover, been an 

pore was almost stationary froilsVa untfnuIi ,I'‘'l>wlatiou of Midiui- 
dnnng tie last decade. liS T hp»l “ 3,775 persons 

hare become the important railway centre th if Iff'' 'I 

to Its population the 25,280 versom ^xrhilVii^ Kharagpur now is, and athied 
appears to be definitely on the deelinA oi ^ contains. But it now 

Road into Orissa of it’I impmtance A . f I'f'^lway has rol)}) 0 d the Tniiik 

route. Kharagpur is nXnSt traffic 

the Bengal Nagpur System and W la.rgcst on 

^adquarters of a new district of intended as the 

the plan has had to be dropped A« i ? Midm^mre, but 

Indian System and the centre of thp ^ centt'e on the East 

of the subdivision were removed them f t- ^ ® ^ar fcers 
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country in 'which it stands Bankura is a large towm. It is healthy and has 
grown steadily in size of recent years, but part of the increase is due to the 
extension of municipal limits. Bishnupur, the headquarters of the outlying 
subdivision of the district, was formerly the larger and more important town, 
but it lies on the western edge of the unhealthy stretch of country fringing 
the Old Alluvium, and has grown little since 1872. During the last decade 
its population has lost rather over 5 per cent. Champdani has been formed 
out of paids of Biadyabati and Bhadreswar, mill towms on the Hooghly, 
during the last decade. The population of the three together is greater by 
18,335 than that of Baidyabati and Bhadreswar in 1911, an increase of 40-9 
per cent. The two had a population of 23,718 in 1881, barely a third of the 
present population. Bally is veiy close to Howrah and rvas formerly part of 
the same municipality. It shares in the influx of immigrants to Howrah, 
and since it is wdthin easy reach of Calcutta, a considerable number of persons 
whose AYork is in Calcutta, reside there. It grew steadily from 1872 to 1911 
by 63-3 per cent., but during the last decade its progress has been slower and 
the increase only 3-6 per cent. Uttarpara, just north of it in Hooghly dis¬ 
trict, is much smaller, but it has grown steadily, and its population has 
doubled since 1872. Suri, the headquarters of Birbhum, and Hampurhat, 
Kalna, Katwa, Ghatal, Tamluk and Arambagh, subdivisional headquarters, 
are not towns of importance. They have not growm much in the last 50 years 
and have generally lost somewAa.t in the last decade. Such towns as Dain- 
hat, Sonamukhi, Kotrang, Bansbaria and especially Chandrakhona, Kirpai 
and Kharar wdiich are not centres of administration are decidely decadent 
and the last three are rapidly being extinguished. 

92. The towns of Central Bengal.— There are 50 municipalities in Cen¬ 
tral Bengal and’ one town besides, Beldanga in 
MursMdabad district- Outside Calcutta and its 
suburbs the largest are mentioned in the margin 
in order of their size with the number of inhabit¬ 
ants of each. Of the towns along the Hooghly in 
the 24-Parganas those which are mill towns have 
grown very fast. Bhatpara is more than 4^ times 
as large as it was 30 years ago and has increased 
30 T per cent, in the last decade. Titagarh and 
Budge-Budo^e have grown from practically noth¬ 
ing since 1891, and by 16 T per cent, and 43 T per 
per cent, in the last decade. Garnlia has doubled 
its population since 1881 and increased 13 T per 
cent, in 1911—1921. Baranagar, Naihati and 
Kamarhati are a little older, but they have grown 
almost as fast. During the last decade Barana¬ 
gar has grown 12;4 per cent., and Naihati and 
Kamarhati 12 -8 per cent. each. KaPchrapara, 
the site of the workshop for the broad gauge 
system of the Eastern Bengal Railway, has been 
separated from Halishar during the decade just 
passed. The population of the two is greater by 
31 *5 per cent, than it was 1911. Barrackpore is a residential locality rather 
than an industrial. There have been changes in municipal boundaries during 
the last decade and new municipality named Khardah has been formed. The 
population of the area now included in Barrackpore, Khardah and North 
Barrackpore has grown comparatively little since 1872 but in the last decade 
there has been an increase of 9-9 per cent. Panihati, too, is residential rather 
than industrial. It has lost 8-6 per cent, since 1911. North and South 
Dum-Dum stand back from the river. North Dnm-Bum is inclined to be 
unhealthy and has lost population in the last ten years. South Dum-Diun 
which contains some factories has gained 9 per cent. The towns in the 24- 
Parganas which lie further away from the PTooghty a,re not industrial towns. 
Basirhat, Baduria and Gobardanga in the north-east of the _ district have 
grown slightly, but the others, Rajpur, Jaynagar, Taki, Baruipur, have lost 
since 1911. 

Berharapore, the headquarters; station of Murshidabad district, had 
formerly a cantonment of some importa.nce. It has a smalT bell ruetai 

■ ^ 17 a/ 
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industry and the remains of an industry in iyory curving, which has how- 
eyer almost disappeared and can never have employed large numbers. The 
population has increased but little since 188.1. and in the past decade by 2 per 
cent. Murshidabad and Azirnganj just north of it were places of great 
importance a century and a half ago but their decay has be en i. apid. dangipur 
and Kandi the lieadqaurters of outlying subdivisions in the s;iine district were 
growino- slowly but during the last decade both, have lost a little. Dhulian 
and Beldanga are towns of rather over 8,000 in the same district. Saiitipur, 
an old centre of the hand-weaving industry, is the lai'gest town in Nadia 
district, but it is now losing population. It has lost 7'2 per cent, during the 
decade, while Nrishnagar the headejuarters ot the iUstrict \.s ma-lavions and 
also is losing. The loss during 1911—21 has been 51) jier cent. Nadia Nabad- 
wip) is reverenced especially by Baisnabs a.s having binni the bii'thplace of 
Chaitanya, and it is a centre of'Sanskrit learning and a, phxce of ])ilgiimage. 
The increase of 3,104 shown by the Census of 1921 is [lartly a,ct‘.()iinted for by 
the fact that the census was taken on a date nea,rer to tlu'. a.nnnal religious 
festival there than in 1911 and 1901. Meherpur and Nanaghat, head¬ 
quarters of two of the subdivisions, have shown sliglit decreases, but 
Kushtia the headquarters of the fourth has grown* considerably. The tii^’ 
town of Bimagar is steadily declining. Jessore after Ixdng stationa-ry for 
40 years has at this census shown an increase of 11*4 per cent. Kotehandpur 
and Mahespur the other two municipal towns in the distiict a.rc declining. 
Khulna has doubled its population in the last 30 years. Tlie district of which 
it is the headquarters is being steadily developed, and it is the term inns of 
the railway to which much of the boat and steamer traffic fi'nin Ikastern Ben¬ 
gal converges. During the last decade its population has incu'eased by 23:5 
per cent. Satkhira the headquarters of the north-westerai snbdivisioTi of the 
district grew considerably between 1901 and 19T1 after losing slowly for 30 
years, but during the last decade it has again lost slightly. I)el)li!ita south¬ 
west of it on the stream that forms the boundary between the district and 
the 24-Parganas is half its size and has hardly grown since 1881. 

93. The towns of North Bengal. —^North Bengal contains 18 municipal 
towns and five others, not including the small cantanment at. Bnxa Duar in 

Jalpaiguri district. Only eleven of these, however, 
have more than 10,000 inhabitants. Their names 
with their population are given in the margin in 
the order of their size. Though they are small 
they are generally growing towns. Simjganj taps 
the jute trade of the country lying along the 
Jamuna Eiver. It suffered np till four years ago 
the disadvantage of having ,no railway connection. 
Since the completion of the Sa.T’<i Bndge a broad 
gauge extension of the Eastern Bengal Eailway 
has been carried direct to Sira.jganj and has 
^^reatly facilitated the export of iute. ' The town 
not fast since 1872 in spite of the' disability 
been removed. The increase during the last dec'.ade w'as 741 
the headquarters of the Eaishahi district, is 28 
Its railway station. It is on the Ganges and connected by 
Wnm he railway at Lalgola Ghat, but has undoubtedly suffered 

Tncif PAT*fT? ° irom a railway. Its population was stationary at the end of 
iuD-tbPTinrfnrrT the main course, of the Ganges was desert- 

Tnnrh QA which it stood, but the tendency has changed, 

further pmcimA erosion of the town and the danger of 

tion has threatens. During the last 20 years the popula- 

erosion has la^ decade by 5 T per cent. The threat of 

of havinir noMlwiy^shSneaP the disadvantage 

the railwflv Qtafi'An ation near. Rangpur is a long straggling town with 
the other mid Tt of it and the courts nearly three miles away at 

rauMly bv lO 1 npr V export trade in tobacco and jute and has grown 

Itis nearly half a's larS ® growing. 

Wt since M taiA 1 years ago and has gained 13*0 per 

it was almoshstatioun^lr^^^^'i oltt faster since 1901. Although 

^ its population increased by 22^5 ppr 
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cent, in 1901—1911 and by 26-6 per cent, during the last decade. English 
Bazar, the headquarters of Malda, has lost somewhat during the last ten years. 
It has suffered severely from malaria especially at the beginning of the decade 
and has had more than one fire which has done great damage. The apparent 
reduction, almost by half, in the population of Nawabganj in Malda district 
is due to restriction of the municipal limits. The town is essentially a Muham¬ 
madan colony and has a considerable trade by boat- Old Malda is falling 
rapidly into decay. Bogra has grown very fast since it has had the advantage 
of a connection by rail with the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
district is the most flourishing in Northern Bengal and the headquarters 
station has grown bv 35*2 per cent, since 1911. Saidpur in Rangpur district 
is the site of the workshops for the metre-gauge system of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. It is not a municipality but is governed by the Railway Authori¬ 
ties, and its population consists almost entirely of railway employees. It has 
grown up from nothing in the last thirty years, and now has a population of 
13,479 persons, 62-6 per cent, more than in 1911. Nator, the headquarters 
of one of the subdivisions of Rajshahi district, stands on a stream which is 
part of a now defunct drainage system and is extremely malarious. It has 
been slowly losing population since 1891. Gaibandha, Kurigram and Nilpha- 
mari, the headquarters of the three outlying subdivisions of Rangpur district, 
are small towns which have not vet become municipalities, but they are grow¬ 
ing fast. Domar in the same district is a tiny but a growing town. Gooch 
Behar, the capital of the Gooch Behar State and the seat of the Maharaja, 
a town of 11.461 inhabitants which has increased onlv by 620 during the last 
ten years. The State includes three other municipalities, Dinhata, Matha- 
bhanga and Haldibari, but they are very small indeed, having less than 6,000 
inhabitants between them. 

94. Darjeeling. —Darjeeling was founded mainly as a hill station. It 
has become the headquarters of Darjeeling district and has a large bazar but 
the trade with Tibet passes it by and comes down via Kalimpong. Darjeeling 
is not even the natural centre for the tea industry of the district, for all the 
gardens are at a lower level, and most of them well to the south of it. But in 
size and importance it is. after Simla, the second hill station in India, and as a 
sanitormm is freauented by large numbers of Europeans and to a consider¬ 
able extent by Indians also during the hot weather. Two small cantonments 
adjoin the town, Jalap a bar on the upper part of the ridge on which Darjeeling 
stands and Lebong on a spur below it. In 1872. before the railway was 
built along the older Gart Road up from the plains, Darjeeling was a very 
small place with only 3,157 inhabitants. It doubled its population by 1881 
and doubled it again by 1891. Since that date its rate of progress has been 
much more moderate, mainly by reason of the fact that it stands npon a ridge 
with precipitous sides and the space available for building is limited. The 
increase between 1891 and 1901 was 19-6 per cent. The population of both 
town and cantonments is liable to considerable seasonal variation. The census 
synchronous all over India has on each occasion been carried out towards the 
end of the cold weather and has disclosed the copulation of Darjeeling at that 
time. To discover the extent of the seasonal fluctuation supplementary census 
enumerations have been taken in September 1900, in September 1911 and in 
September 1921. The results of these enumerations are shown and compared 
with those of the cold weather census in the following table;— 



Sept"Tnber 

I 1921. 

M^-rch 

1921, 

Sept^niber 

1911. 
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' 1911. 
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[ 
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Tiobonp Oantonnwuti 
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17,04’ 

1.037 
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15.693 
j- 1,231 

27,213 

22,258 

1 

24.69S 

19,005 

I 23,862 

16.924 


The cold weather population is thus shown to have increased by 12*3 per cent, 
in 1901—1911 and by 11'7 per cent, in 1911—1921, but some Qualification of 
these figures is necessary. The Gensus of 1901 came on March 1st, in 1911 
it came on March 10th.' and in 1921 on March 18th. Though few visitors 
arrive in Darjeeling before the end of March, a certain number of persons 
Rome up earlier to make preparations for receiving them. The schools, of 
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wiiicli there are two large ones for boys and tivo for girls and some snial ei 
oiie.s, open early in March, and a number of hill men come into the town ■with 
the iiitentioii of seeking employment as domestic servants, syces, etc. As the 
March Census has come later, it has included on each of the last two occasions 
something more than the normal winter population of the town, and 
the increase in the normal winter population has therefore been rather less 
than the figures of the last two March Censuses have disclosed. The 
two cantonments were found much reduced in population between 1911 and 
1921. In March both are denuded of troops, for troops are not sent up until 
the beginning of April. During the war the establishments were reduced, 
an<l since 1920 in the effort wdiich has been made towards economy the 
cantonments have been sparingly used, smaller detachments of European 
troops being sent up from the plains for shorter periods than formerly 
Lebong and Jalapahar in March 1921 contained considerably less than half 
the population counted in them in March 1911, and in September 1921, when 
troops were in them, 527 less than in September 1911. 

Darjeeling is fullest in May and June and again in September and 
October, the two periods being those in wdiich the climate in the plains is the 
most trying. It is by no means easy to say which of these two periods is the 
height of the Darjeeling season, but in Bengal at least persons employed in 
the pailns find it easier to take a holiday in the latter of the two. The 
'‘Puja holidays”, when offices in Bengal are shut for ten days, come generally 
in the last week of September or in October and numbers of people come up 
on a short wsit at the time., The Summer Census on each occasion has been 
arranged to miss the “Puja rush.” It has generally been taken as it was in 
1921 about a week before the holidays. The variation between March and 
September in 1900—1901 was 6,928, 40-9 per cent., in 1911, 5,691, 29-9 
per cent., and in 1921 4,955, 22-3 per cent. The number of visitors has not 
decreased to the extent which these figures show for the reason that the 
^larch Census has come later in the month each time, but there seems to be 
little doubt that Darjeeling now suffers more than formerly by competition 
with Shillong and with hill stations fmdher west along the Himalayas, and 
that the reason is that it is inordinately expensive. The fi.gnres in the 

marginal table show the distribution 
of the population of the town by race 
according to the Summer Census of 
1921. The health of Darjeeling, 
since the provision of an excellent 
water supply in 1897, has been good, 
but it did not by a.ny means escape the ravages of the influenza epidemic 
which hung about these hills until the end of the decade. Kiirseong, a smaller 
hill station on the wmy up to Darjeeling, is a subdivisional headquarters and 
IS administered as a municipality. It has grown considerably since 1891. In 
that year it had only 3,522 inhabitants, in'1901 it had 4,469, in 1911, 5,574, 
and in 1921 6,445. No Summer Census was taken as in Darjeeling for the 
mace do e s not empty itself in the cold weather to the sa.me extent as Darjeeling 
does. The site of a new hill sanitoriiim has been laid out at Ealimpong, and 
there ^ a large market there, for wool and other merchandise from Tibet is 
brought so far by mule transport over the passes by the Tibetans themselves, 
and there changes hands and is sent down to Calcutta. The place is, however, 

development^^^^^^ stringency haq given a set-back to its 

95. The,towns of Eastern Bengal :-.Dacca, Divisiori.-~^Besides Dacca 

Qity theye are syventeeii municipal towns and two 
other towns in the Dacca Divisioh. The eleven 
of them mentioned in the margin have more than 
10,000 mhahitants:_ Narayanganj, 9 miles from 
Daci^, IS the largest colIectTug centre for jute in 
the Province. A number of export firhis have 
agencies there and some of them presses for 
m^aking up pxicca ” halesv e., hales ready for 
" The town lies on both banks 

ot the Dakshia river and is two and half times the 
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size it was in 1881. The increase during the last decade has been 9-8 per 
cent. Barisal has been the headquarters of Bakarganj district tor a century 
and is an important focus of the steamer and boat traiiic of the Lower Delta. 
The tide carries out its sanitation and a filtered water supply has recently 
been installed. It is healthy and has a pleasant climate. Its population 
has doubled in the last forty years and the increase during the last decade 
has been 19-0 per cent. Madaripur is another jute centre, but it is not so 
well built or so well laid out and administered as Narayanganj. It has reaped 
great advantage of recent years from the opening of the “ Beel Boute/’ a 
canalized water-way affording a short-cut for steamer and boat traffic towards 
Calcutta. The widening of this channel at the hands of Government has not 
yet been completed, but it has been open for traffic during the whole decade 
and Madaripur at the end of it has grown by almost a third, 32-6 per cent, 
since 1911. Mymensingh as the headquarters of the largest district in the 
Province and the district whose population has grown most during the last 
half century would be expected to have increased in importance. Its 
development as a jute centre has assisted, as well as the completion during the 
last decade of the railway extension radiating from it to the eastern subdivi¬ 
sions. It has grown very fast since 1901 and during the last decade its popul¬ 
ation has increased by 27-4 per cent. Jamalpore and Kishorganj, the head¬ 
quarters of the two subdivisions in the district, are growing towns. They 
have increased by 9 -5 per cent, and 8 -3 per cent, in the last ten years. Tangail 
the headquarters of the third subdivision, suffers from lack of railway facili¬ 
ties and its population is decreasing. It has lost 12-6 per cent, since 1911. The 
apparent heavy loss of Netrokona, the headquarters of the fourth subdivision, 
is due to the restriction of the municipal boundaries. Sherpur, Bajitpur and 
Muktagacha, the three remaining towns in Mymensingh district, are all 
growing steadily. Paridpur grew very slowly from 1872 to 1901 but has 
grown faster since the beginning of this century. Ten years ago it seemed 
likely that the Padma river would either wash away Paridpur railway station 
or permit it to take the place of Goalundo as the railway terminus and the 
point of embarkation onto steamers for Eastern Bengal, but the river has 
turned away again. The town has increased by 10-4 per cent, in the last 
decade. Pajbari and Gopalganj are subdivisional headquarters, the former 
with 7,275 inhabitants and’the latter 3,478. Neither are municipalities and 
neither was treated as a town for census purposes ten years ago. The head¬ 
quarters stations of the three outlying subdivisions of Bakarganj district are 
nuinicipalities. Pirojpur was one of those whose boundaries extended far 
into the rural area adjoining. They v^ere drawn in some\Yhat at the begin¬ 
ning of this century but they still extend far beyond the limits of what can be 
called the urban area. The development of the Sundarbans is contributing 
to the importance of the subdivision and the population within the munici¬ 
pality has grown 15-4 per cent, since 1911. Patuakhali with 6,984 inhabit¬ 
ants and Bhola with 4,525 are much smaller, but both are growing. Bhola 
became a municipal town only in 1920. 

96. Chittagong Division and Tripura State.— Chittagong Division has 
six towns in it, and there is one in Tripura State. Pour out of the six have 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, Chittagong 36,030, Comilla 25,914, Brahman- 
baria 23,414 and Chandpur 15,118. _ Chittagong is a very old town and was an 
important seaport even before the time of Akbar. It has almost doubled its 
population since 1872. The completion of the Assam Bengal Eailway has 
increased its trade, for tea now comes down from Assam and is exported'*from 
Chittagong to Europe by the Clan Line of Steamers which maintain a regular 
service, while mineral oil comes up from Burma in bulk, is put up in tins in 
Chittagong and distributed by rail to Tippera and Noakhali districts and the 
Siuma Valley in Assam. Porest produce from the Hill Tracts comes down 
the Karnafuii river to Chittagong and adds to the trade of the town. The 
population increased 29-,9 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and 25-2 per cent, 
between 1911 and 1921. Comilla, the headquarters of Tippera district, haa 
also grown fast of late years. During the past decade its population haa 
increased 14;2 per cent. It lies several feet below the flood level of the Gumti 
river on which it stands and though the embankments have been breached 
several times of recent years the damage has not been done opposite the town 
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V Mcli has been fortunate to escape flooding. No other town of the size of 
Comdlals without a filtered water supply. The municipality of pahman- 
Lria covere a considerable area which is not urban Its population has 
incrLsed o-O per cent, since 1911. Chandpur, the headquarters of the 
TrrJniiKT subdivision of Tippera. is a jute centre, the terminus of a branch 
of the 4b°sam Bengal Eailway and is connected by steamer with Goa.luudo, 
Naravangani and Barisal. It stands on an artificial cut opened 50 years ago 

to ini'pro?e boat communioation between the Meghna and the interior of 

Tippera district. The old town is south of cih the railway terinmus 
and a new town the north. Chandpur existed 150 years ago but its 
importance dates from the opening of the Assam Bengal Eailway. Its popu¬ 
lation has increased by 61-5 per cent, since 1901 and by 18 9 per cen . in the 
last decade. Noakhali stood 11 miles from the coast in 1881, but that 11 
miles of the land has now been diluviated and the erosion of the town has 
be^Tun It is a veiT small place for a district headcj^uai ters in so densely 
populated an area, for it has only 7,715 inhabitants which in spite orf the erosion 
which has taken place is 10 per cent, more than the population in 1911. Agar- 
tala, the capital of Tripura State, is about the sanle size, 7,743 inhabitants; 
it has grown by 13 per cent, since 1911. . 

97. Villages.—The word village in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
understood in India, and indeed in all parts of the world, should not be used 
without qualification in respect of rural Bengal. The picture which the word 
conjures up in the mind is that of a close collection of houses belonging to 
the cultivators and agricultural labourers employed on the land for two or 
three miles around, the village watchmen and the other village servants, a 
money-lender and a few shopieepers and artizans, potter, cobbler, tinsmith, 
etc., a more pretentious house belonging to a landlord.or middlemen, some 
sort of common meeting place frequented by the villagers and a place of 
public worship, a temple in a Hindu village or a mosque in a Muhammadan 
village. Such villages are not to be found in Bengal except in parts of 
Burdwan Division. They owe their origin partly to the gregarious instincts 
of mankind, partly to the convenience to the cultivators in living close to 
those who administer to the needs which their land alone does not supply 
and partly to the necessity for protection, in former days from predatory 
bands, and still in most parts of India, for cattle, if not for human beings, 
from the wild animals infesting the uncleared spaces which come right down 
to the edge of the cultivated lands. The village grew up in some convenient¬ 
ly situated spot in a clearing, in a defensible position and near a supply of 
water. In Bengal the whole country side except what is actually required for 
residential purposes has been brought under cultivation and the cultivators 
have no need to herd together for protection. The strictness of the furdali 
system, which does not permit his women-foik from being seen at all in public 
and prohibits the Bengali from visiting the houses of other than near 
relations, has almost killed his gregarious instincts. The cultivator uses very 
little indeed which his own land cannot supply. A water supply can be 
obtained by sinking a well or digging a tank equally well in almost any spot. 
The property of a landlord or middleman is usually far stretched and inter¬ 
spersed with the properties of others, and labourers who have not land of their 
own are very few indeed. In these circumstances it is not surp.rising to find 
the homesteads scattered over the whole face of the country side. Each culti¬ 
vator has selected a suitable spot for a homestead on his own land, dug a tank, 
or made untidyurregular excavations to obtain earth to raise a site, and built 
houses on it. The process is still going on. When the family grows too 'big 
for the homestead, or family quarrels ensue, one of the brothers will make a 
new homestead on a convenient part of the family land which has fallen to his 
snare a little removed from the old homestead. Shops are almost non-exis¬ 
tent m mral Bengal and the houses of landlords and the few artisans who are 
not partially agriculturists are interspersed among the other homesteads, 
^ultiyators homesteads are, it is true, found very closely packed together 

stretch across Brah- 
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as uncomfortable places to live in, there is no corporate village life in them 
and the house sites do not tend to lie in compact blocks but rather in long 
strips by the side of streams, which by the deposit of their silt have raised 
their banks above the dead level of the rice fields. For administrative purpos¬ 
es in Bengal a survey unit takes the place of the village unit elsewhere. The 
vernacular expression is mauza and it is often translated “ village,” some¬ 
times which confusing results. A century ago the word signified a parcel of 
land belongoing to one estate, and the Revenue Surveyors seventy years ago 
used it in this sense in Bihar where they began work an^ where estates are not 
closely interlocked as in most parts of Bengal. Coming down into Bengal they 
used it with a significance altered to mean a parcel of land convenient for their 
survey in one block, whether only one estate was included or several. Com¬ 
monly their blocks were units locally recognised and treated as such, and even 
when they were not the landlords found it convenient to adopt them for their 
own purposes and the cultivators necessarily followed suit. The Revenue 
Survey having been made the basis of Revenue and other Administration and 
the foundation of all the maps used for half a century, the mauzas have become 
for all purposes the generally accepted units into which the country side is 
divided. That the Settlement Department, which has up to the present pre¬ 
pared a record of rights for half the Province, has made use of the same units 
with very few changes, has further contributed to the crystallization of the 
mauza system. The census followed the same system and the figures for the 
number and population of villages given in Imperial Ta|)les I and III refer to 
mauzas, though the word “ village ” has been used in the headings to bring 
the tables for Bengal into line with those for other Provinces. 

In Subsidiary Table I printed at the end of this Chapter in Columns 10 
—13 the proportion of the rural population living in “ villages ” divided into 
four classes according to the size of their population are given. Here as in 
the Tables Volume the “ village ” is the mauza, and it would be a mistake to 
build upon the figures in these columns a conception of the numbers joined in 
any form of communal life. • It is true that the ‘ ‘ mauza ’ ’ is the villages for 
the purposes of the law which determines that a settled raiyat of a village 
shall have an occupancy right in all land which he holds as a raiyat in the 
village, but it is very common for a cultivator to have land in more than one 
mauza, and instances are common in which a man has most of his land in one 
mauza, which happens to be a lowlying stretch of rice field with no high land 
in it suitable for residential purposes, and his homestead in another. Since 
the mauza was originally a unit of a size suitable for survey and since the 
whole country is a level plain, it might be expected that the area of the aver¬ 
age mauza would be much the same everywhere, and that the population of 
the average mauza would vary according to the density of population. This 
is generally the case. But the Revenue Survey was done gradually. The 
survey parties, which came over from Bihar into the Bengal districts adjoin¬ 
ing, only gradually gave up the attempt to survey as a separate mauza each 
parcel belonging to a separate estate. Consequently there are many very 
small mauzas to be found in Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi, the parts of Bogra, 
Pabna and Rangpur away from the Jamuna river, in Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapore, Hooghly and Jessore, and this in addition to the com¬ 
paratively low density of population accounts for the high proportion of 
rural population which is found in these districts to live in villages with less 
than 500 inhabitants. In Eastern Bengal where estates are minutely divided 
and are fitted together like the small pieces in a jigshaw puzzle, the Revenue 
Surveyors did not hesitate to include lands of any number of estates in the 
same block for the purposes of survey. Here the mauzas are very much of a 
size as far as area is concerned. There are no very small mauzas, the density 
is high and the average population of a mauza is high also. The population 
of the average mauza is great in Jalpaiguri 1,280, Khulna 708, Bakarganj 
857, Noakhali 853 and Chittagong 1,810, because Government is the proprie¬ 
tor of much land in those districts, land recently developed and originally 
surveyed in large blocks without the necessity for any reference to the rights 
or boundaries of private landlords. The census village ” was a real 
tillage only in Darjeeling, Sikkim, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura 

18 
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State wJiicIi haYe not been systematically surveyed for Revenue purposes, and 
where ihe inhabitants do live in close contact with one another both for pro- 
tection and convenience and do not maintain tlie 'pu7'd(ih system as in tlie 

plains. 

The absence of villages in the ordinary sense in the Province has brought 
to rural JBengal a number of advantages not the least of which is its beauty. 
'' Each family lives within its own holding digging a moat round an ample 
piece of land and planting a garden of fruit trees to enclose the homestead. 
The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch huts on high mud 
plinths all built on well raised ground surrounding a courtyard. Nearby 
^thin the moat is a muddy tank. The homestead is usually entirely conceal¬ 
ed by trees so that at first "^sight it appears as if all the cultivated land was a 
clearing in a forest. The khola (opens) in which crops are grown are always 
kept delightfully green by the unfailing moisture of rain and flood, and the eye 
is never Sred by the weary miles of dust which is the common habit of an up- 
country landscape ”t. The description fits much of Eastern Bengal except 
that beyond Bakarganj a complete moat round the homestead is not usually 
found. " Missing the many unsightlinesses of the up-conntry village^ rural 
Bengal misses also the disadvantages of overcrowding. Each family has 
plenty of space to live in and its own water supply, which, though it leaves 
much"to be desired, is a far better one than is available in rural parts of other 
provinces. In Eastern Bengal it is ample and in most parts would be suffi¬ 
cient for the population if a relaxation of the purdah system permitted full 
use to be made of it. The water of a dirty hole in the ground from which 
earth was dug to raise the homestead site is used, however, to save the trouble 
and the exposure of the women to the public gaze in going a few hundred yards 
to obtain a better supply. That the water suppfy is sometimes a source of 
disease and danger is due to ignorance of the necessity to conserve it, and to 
the prevalence of habits of life which lead to its contamination. In some 
parts at least it is rather the multitude of small excavations full of water than 
lack of water supply that has bred unhealthiness and caused the spread of 
malaria. 

The absence of villages on the other hand means the absence of the germs 
of corporate life. To develop any form of Local Government in rural areas 
something more is necessary than to stimulate village organizations already 
in existence and endow village officials with increased powers. A 
Local Authority has to be constituted where nothing of the sort existed before, 
and, what is a matter of greater difficulty, a sense of public duty, a will to 
subordinate private wishes to public advantage, has to be grafted where it is 
in a wide sense a novelty. 

"f J. 0. Jack. Settlement Report of Bakarganj. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Distribution op population between towns and tillages 
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CHAPTER II.—POPULATION OB’ CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


S[JBSIDIAi?Y TABLE II.— Number per mille of the total population 

AND OF EACH MAIN RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 


DlSTItlCT .INB NATCRAL DIVISION'S. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL— Towns classified by population and their 

GROWTH. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Oitibs and their growth. 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE. 


CHAPTER Hi. 


Birthplace. 


98. Introductory.— This chapter deals with the figures given in the 

Census Table XI, which shows the population of the districts and States 
of Beno-al distributed according to birthplace, the district or State of birth 
if this°took place in India and the country if outside, and the figures in 
the corresponding tables for other provinces which indicate the where¬ 
abouts of persons who were born in Bengal, but had emigrated to other 
parts. Four supplementary tables, printed at the end of the Chapter, 
summarize the statistics of:— 


I. Immigration to Bengal. 

II. Emigration from Bengal 

III. Migration between natural divisions. 

lY. Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 


Statistics of birthplace are of importance from two points of veiw. 
In the first place, they enable the natural growth of the population of the 
Province and the several parts of it to be ascertained, and in the second 
place they show the extent to which people move from one part of the 
country to another. They supply a means of ascertaining the ‘^natural 
population” the variations in which have already been examined in Para¬ 
graph 24 su'pra and in respect of the several districts in setting forth the 
changes of population in each of them towards the latter part of Chapter I. 
This chapter is to review the statistics of birthplace in so far as they show 
the direction and extent of migration both in and out of the Province and 
between one part of Bengal and another. 

99. Types of migration. —Five several t 5 rpes of migration may be 
distinguished— 


(1) Casual migration due to short moves which are continually 
taking place between adjacent villages, but only affect the 
birthplace figures for the Province or a district when such 
adjacent villages happe^fco lie on opposite sides of the pro¬ 
vincial or district boundary. In this type of the migration, 
females commonly predominate, for a large proportion of such 
short moves are made in' contracting marriages. Casual 
migration is increased moreover on account of the fact that it 
is a common practice for young married women to be sent to 
their parents’ house for their first confinement, so that first¬ 
born children often appear as natives of their maternal grand¬ 
parents’ villages. 

(2!) Temporary migration due to journeys undertaken on business, to 
visit a place of pilgrimage, and the like. 

(3) Penodic migration which often takes place in connection with the 

^ harvests and on account of seasonal movements by pastrol 

nomads, who are however few or none on the plains of 
Bengal. 

(4) Semi-permanent migration, as when natives of one place reside and 

earn their living in another, but retain their connection with 
their ow homes where they leave their families and to which 
they return in their old age and at more or less regular intervals 
in the meantime. 


(5) Permanent migration, as when economig pressure or socia 
ostracism_^or some other cause take hi 

_ family and settle at a distance from his home. 

of distinguish between different type 

of nn^ration for they give only the numbers of persons found in one part^( 
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had been born in another, but in the examination of the census figures it is 
important to keep the distinctions between the different forms of migration 
in view. ThougJi casual migration commonly affect;S more females than 
males, in a country like Bengal on the other hand, where the f urdali system 
is in force among almost ail classes, temporary and periodic migration 
affects very few but males and semi-permanent migration affects a great many 
more males than females. Only permanent migration aifects the numbers 
of both sexes more or less equally, but even in its case the bachelor or 
widower is more easily uprooted from his native place than the man with a 
wife and family. The census was taken on the 18th of March 1921, a little 
later than on former occasions, but still approximately at the same season 
of the year. In Bengal, the winter rice harvest that prompts the annual 
periodic migration of labourers to engage in reaping it, is over two months 
earlier, and most of those who were caught up in movements connected with 
it have gone back to their homes by March. The dry season, the season in 
which earth-work, the digging of tanks, and the raising and repair of roads 
and em.bankments, can be carried out, continues however beyond March, 
and there is no doubt that the census caught a number of labourers 
in Bengal from Chota Nagpur and Bihar still engaged in such undertakings 
on March 18th, though possibly their number may have been fewer than in 
1911 when the census day was March lOth and 1901 when it was March 
1st, as it certainly caught a number who had not yet returned from Burma 
to their homes in the Chittagong Division. The measure of temporary 
migration for purpose of business it is impossible to take, but it may be noted 
that the census date was chosen so as to avoid festivals as far as possible, and 
that Bengal has very few places which attract pilgrims from outside the 
Province. A few may come to Navadwip but they are lost in the great body 
of immigration to Bengal, and we may take it that the attractions of pil¬ 
grimage do not practically affect migration to Bengal at all. They do, 
however, somewhat affect the figures for emigration from Bengal, for as 
many as 4,186 persons born in Bengal were found at Benares city, though 
very few were found at Puri and probably few at places of pilgrimage else¬ 
where. 

100. Casual Migration. —It is possible to gauge roughly the effect of 
casual migration and it is with this object that the form of Subsidiary Tables I 
and II have been devised to give figures for migration between contiguous dis¬ 
tricts separate from those for migration over greater distances. In the case 
of a rural district in Bengal for which the number of immigrants from con¬ 
tiguous districts is approximately equal to the number of emigrants to it, 
it is probable that casual migration forms a large proportion of the total 
migration. This is not always the case for there are instances in which a 
district receives a regular stream of immigrants from one side and sends 
out a regular stream on the other. Paridpur is an example of such a one, 
for it is regularly recruited from Dacca and feeds Bakarganj and Khulna. 
Tippera, too, receives recruits from Dacca and sends on others into Tripura 
State. If however for each district we take whichever is the less of the 
figures against it in column 5 of Subsidiary Table I and Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter, multiply it by two and add the resultant 
figures for all the districts, we shall get a rough measure of the extent of casual 
migration from district to district within the Province. The figures obtained 
in this way is 1,838,000. Because there is some permanent migration from 
one district to another which is balanced by an equal amount of permanent 
migration in the opposite direction, because there is also temporary migra¬ 
tion between contiguous districts and because there are districts like Parid¬ 
pur and Tippera.which are recruited on one side and bled from another, 
■this rough measure will err on the side of exaggerating the effect of casual 
migration, but it is worth giving and is unexceptionable if it is given as a 
measure beyond which nugration from district to district is not made up by 
casual migration. The total number of immigrants and emigrants for ail 
the districts of the. Province is some 5,992,000, and casual migration there¬ 
fore accounts for something less than 30 -7 per cent, of all the migration in 
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aad out of the several districts. The bare census figures do not permit us to 
go much further in classifying migration, though another and a closer 
estimate of the extent to which casual migration accounts for the movement of 
the ] 3 opulation in and out of a particular district may be obtained by balanc¬ 
ing the numbers of emigrants and immigrants to and from each contiguous 
district separately, and accounting each equal exchange as being done in the 
main to casual migration. This estimate v/ill still err on the side of 
exaggerafins* the extent of casual migration for it must necessarily include, 
as did the first, temporary migration between contiguous districts and some 
exchange of permanent or semi-permanent migration. 

101. JVligration between Benga! and other parts. —The number of immi¬ 
grants to Bengal from other parts of India and the numbers of emigrants 
from Bengal to other parts are given in detail in Subsidiary Tables III and 
lY printed at the end of the chapter and the figures are illustrated by Dia¬ 
gram No. 35 on this page. The area of each squai’e is propoz’tionate to the 
number of migrants, white squares representing immigrants and shaded 
squares emigrants. The number of recruits to the population of Bengal 
from other parts placed in the order of the number they send are given in 
the following table in which are also given the numbers born in Bengal who 
were found in each of them:— 



Bihar and Orisaa 
United Province.s 
Nepal 
Assam 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Rajputana Agency 
Madras 

The Punjab and Delhi 

Europe 

Bombay 

Sikkim 

China 

Burma 


Imimgrftnts to 
Bengal, 

1,227,579 

343,095 

87,285 

68,802 

64,810 

47,865 

32,024 

17,715 

13,356 

11,233 

4,057 

3,856 

2,361 


Bengal, 

116,922 

18,634 

Not available. 
375,578 
3,274 
774 
3,348 
5,960 

Not available, 
8,470 
1,566 

Not available, 
146,087 


given above, supply a small 
number ot immigrants. The total number is 1,929,641 so that tb^ abn 

for aUBut 15,601, well under one per cent, of 

aad Orissa supplies 66-1 per cent, of those who have come in from' ouSx 
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the United Province 17*8 per cent., Nepal 4-5 per cent., Assam 3‘6 per cent., 
the Central Provinces 2‘8 per cent., Rajputana Agency 2 5 per cent., Madras 
1*7 per cent, and other parts .each less than one per cent. Ninety-six per 
cent, of the immigration to the Province comes eastward. The total number 
born in Bengal, but found in other parts of India, was 686,195, so that the 
figures given above for emigrants account for all but 5,592 of those who have 
left Bengal for other parts of the country. It is not possible to give the 
numbers who have left India, but the figures given account for more than 99 
per cent, of the emigrants from this province to other provinces and othef 
States in India. 54-7 per cent, have gone' to Assam, 21-3 per cent, to Burma, 
17-0 per cent, to Bihar and Orissa, 2-7 per cent, to the United Provinces, 1-2 
per cent, to Bombay and less than one per cent, each to other parts. Not 
quite one-quarter of the emigration from Bengal has gone westward. 

The streams of migration from Bihar, the United Provinces, and Orissa 
to the industrial area round Calcutta, and from Chota Nagpur to the tea 
gardens of Jalpaiguri as well as the overflow from the Santal Parganas into 
Birbhum and Murshidabad and across the G-anges into North Bengal will be 
examined separately later on. More than 80 per cent, of those who come 
into Bengal from the Central Provinces were born in three districts, Bilaspur 
10,353, and Raipur 5,142, to the east, and Nagpur 7,095, towardsthe west. 
Similarly, two districts in the Madras Presidency, Ganjam which sends 6,462 
and Vizagapatam which sends 2,363 account for half or the immigrants froni 
that direction, while most of the rest, 4,822, come from Madras City. The 
bulk of the immigrants from Rajputana are Marwari traders from Jaipur 
and Bikanir. No less than 12,507 born in Bikanir and 10,316 born in Jaipur 
were found in Calcutta City which means that as many as 17 in every thou¬ 
sand born in Bikanir and four in every thousand born in Jaipur have found 
their way thither. 

102. Changes since 1911.—The numbers of immigrants and emigrants 
disclosed by the Census of 1911 and the Census of 1921 as having come into the 
Province from other parts of India or gone to other parts from Bengal are 
shown in Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this chapter. Immigrants from 
other parts of India have decreased by 1T5 per cent, from 1,839,016 to 
1,817,775 since 1911, but emigrants have increased from 552,587 to 686,195 
by 24'2 per cent. The following table shows, in a more compact form and in 
round numbers, the same statistics as are given at the end of this chapter for 
the parts from or to which migration is considerable:— 


Province or State or 
country. 

Ivamiijraiita (rom it to Bengal 
('thousands). 

Emigrants to it from Bengal 
(thousands), 

]021, 

1911. 

19S1. 

1911, 

1 

Bibar flnd Orinaa 

1,228 

1,252 

117 

165 

United Provinces 

343 

406 

19 

26 

Nepal ... 

87 

107 

Not available. 

Assam 

69 

67 

376 

194 

Central Provinces 

55 

21 

3 

6 

Rajputana Agency 

48 

37 

1 

1 

Madras 

32 

14 

3 

7 

The Punjab and Deliu 

18 

19 

6 

4 

Europe 

13 

14 

Not 

railabJe. 

Bombay 

11 

8 

8 

7 

Burma 

2 

3 

146 

136 


19 
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Both immigration and emigration in almost every direction in and out 
of Bengal increased in volume between 1901 and 1911. The last ten years have 
shown a very decided decrease in immigration from Bihar and Orissa, the 
United Provinces and Nepal, but an increase in that from Rajputana, 
Madras, Bombay and especially the Central Provinces. They have shown a 
distinct decrease in emigration from Bengal to Bihar and Orisaa, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras, but a slight increase in that 
to the Punjab and Bombay, a decided increase in that to Burma and a very 
great increase in that to Assam. Migration from Bihar and Orissa and 
the United Provinces to Calcutta has fallen off to a certain extent as also 
that from the United Provinces to the industrial area round Calcutta, but 
the reduction in the numbers from these parts has taken place mainly in the 
parts of Bengal which have not been touched by organized industry. Those 
who come are labourers, artizans and domestic servants, but they do not take 
an important part in agriculture and are not permitted by the Bengalis to 
acquire rights in the lands of the plains. The flow of up-country men who 
come into Bengal to find employment as coolies or as cobblers, milkmen, 
carters, boatmen, cooks, durwans, peons and so on, is a very great one, 
but there are signs that the tide reached its high water-mark and has turned 
since 1911. The case is different with the mercantile classes who account 
for most of the immigrants from Rajputana and Bombay. The [increase 
from the Central Provinces is partly due to the rapid opening up of that part 
of India and to the direct action of the tea industry in indenting to the 
Central Provinces for labour, hut it is also true that? immigrants from the 
Central Provinces include a considerable number engaged in trade as do 
also the immigrants from the Punjab. There is clear indication as will be 
found to have been explained in the Census Report for Calcutta that up- 
country mercantile classes are taking a larger and larger part in the City’s 
trade and it seems that they are doing the same outside the City also. The 
slight increase in emigration to Bombay may, perhaps, be a sign that the 
tendency is reciprocal between Bombay and Bengal, but on the other hand, 
there has been so distinct a decrease in the emigration from Bengal to Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras that it 
would seem the demand for the services of Bengalis in these parts, where 
they find employment most commonly as clerks and professional men, is 
very much less than it was, probably owing to the fact that education has 
now developed sufficiently to supply the demand from local sources. The 
separation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal has been by no 
means without effect on the employment of Bengalis in Bihar, for there was 
much jealously in regard to it before the separation, and since it took place 
the Local Government has led the way in an effort to employ more Biharis 
and fewer Bengalis in offices in Bihar. The fact that emigration to the 
United Provinces, to the Central Provinces and to Madras has also decreased, 
though none of them has been under the same administration as Bengal 
within recent times, shows however that the partition of 1912 has not been 
the only factor reducing emigration to Bihar. There has been a tendency to 
close ministerial employment to Bengalis in Assam also, but its effect has 
been swamped by the great increase in migration of agriculturists to the 
Assam Valley, 

103. Proportion of Immigrants in districts.— Before turning to the 
examination of the strength and direction of the various streams of migration 
by which Bengal ^d the several parts of it are affected, it is interesting to 
notice the proportion of immigrants to the total population of each district. 

The figures are as follows and are illustrated in the map in Diagram 
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Districts and natural divisions. 


K0MBER PER 

MILI-E or ACTU.AI, 
OP IllMIORANTS. 

POPULATION 


From contiguous 
districts. 

From other 
places. 

Total. 

Bengal 

... 

8 

32 

40 

West Bengal (Burdwan Division) 


22 

38 

60 

Burdwan 


89 

46 

135 

Birbhum 


53 

11 

64 

Bankura 


24 

5 

29 

Midnapore 


12 

14 

26 

Hooghly 


106 

93 

199 

Howrah 

... 

43 

139 

182 

Central Bengal (Pre.sidency Division) 


32 

77 

109 

24-Pargaria8 

... 

53 

121 

174 

Calcutta 


109 

555 

664 

Nadia 

... 

26 

16 

42 

Murshidabad 


35 

11 

46 

Jessore 

... 

21 

5 

26 

Khulna 


35 

7 

42 

North Bengal 

• •• 

30 

49 

79 

Rajshahi Division 


33 

50 

83 

Rajaliahi 


33 

33 

71 

Dinajpur 


18 

73 

91 

Jalpaiguri 


45 

242 

287 

Darjeeling 

• •• 

38 

352 

390 
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Districts snd natural dlrliiion*. 

Numbeh per 

JIILLE or AOTnAfi 
or IMMIORA.NTS. 

POPULATIOH 

/ 

From contiguous 
districts. 

From other 
places. 

Total. 

Rangpur 

22 

45 

67 

Bogra 

25 

32 

57 

Pabna 

19 

14 

33 

Malda 

79 

24 

103 

Cooch Behar 

39 

62 

101 

East Bengal 

6 

7 

13 

Dacca Division 

9 

8 

17 

Dacca 

21 

11 

32 

Mymensingli 

14 

14 

28 

Faridpur 

34 

6 

40 

Baliarganj 

15 

8 

23 

Chittagong Division 

7 

3 

10 

Tippera 

13 

4 

17 

Noakhali 

11 

2 

13 

Chittagong 

3 

9 

12 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

32 

6 

38 

Tripvvra State ... 

253 

64 

317 

Sikkim 

19 

262 

281 


After Calcutta, the greatest proportion of the population is composed of 
immigrants in Jalpaiguri for which the import of coolies to the tea-gardens 
is largely, although not entirely, responsible. Next come Darjeeling and 
Sikkim which have been peopled by Napalese within recent memory and 
Tripura State which is being rapidly opened up by people from adjoining 
districts in the plains. The districts which follow are those round Calcutta 
which have been touched by the hand of organised industry, Hooghly, Howrah 
and the 24-Parganas, then Burdwan an attraction to which is the coal mines of 
Asansol. Next in order is the group of districts into' which the large sur¬ 
plus population of the Santal Parganas has overflowed, Malda, Dinajpur, 
Eajshahi, Birbhum and less conspicuously Murshidabad. The East Bengal 
districts show a very much lower proportion especially of immgrants from 
further afield than contiguous districts. Generally speaking, it is to be 
noticed that Northern Bengal people move more freely from district to dis¬ 
trict than Eastern Bengal people, and that Bankura, Midnapore and 
Jessore receive hardly more immigrants than the Eastern Bengal districts. 
The contrast between the progress in opening up the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tripura State has already been noticed. 

The attraction, or otherwise, of a district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration over emigration than by the proportion 
of emigrants among the population. It is the proportion which the excess 
of immigrants oyer emigrants bears to the total number of persons born in 
each district which is to be considered in relation to economic pressure. In 
the following table the districts are arranged in order of the density of popu¬ 
lation in each and figures are given showing the number of persons to the 
square mile and the excess of-immigrants over emigrants per cent, of the 
natural population. 

The latter proportion i^ illustrated in the map in Diagram No. 37:— 

Bxcpbs o£ Immigrants 


4 



Persons per Square 

over emigfrants (+), 
and ercoss of emi¬ 

Distdotl. 

Calcutta 



mile. 

.« 43,231 

grants over immi¬ 
grants ( - ), per cent, 
of natural population. 

-t- 134*6 

Howrah 



... 1,882 

+ 

14*4 

Dacca 



... " 1,148 


3*3 

Tippera 



••• 1,072 

mmm 

1'5 

Noakhali 



972 


2*1 

Faridpur 



■ ... . 949 

mtm 

3*3 

Hooghly 



••• 901 

+ 

13*1 

Pabna 


— 

••• 831 


4*2 
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EsOnSS 

of Immigrants 
emigrants (+), 
excess of emi 

Districts. 




Persons p- r square 

ami 





mile. 

graiita over Imnii- 
giants (-) per cent, 
of natural population. 

Mymensingh 


... 

• •• 

77fi 


3-3 

Bogra 

— 



760 

+ 

2-8 

Bakarganj 



44. 

752 

3- 

OT 

Rangpur 

... 



717 

-i- 

4-4 

Chittagong 

... 

... 

... 

645 


5-8 

Murshidabad 



... 

595 


3-3 

Jessore 




593 

_ 

1'4 

Rajahahi 

• « * 



509 

+ 

5-5 

24-Parganaa 




541 

-f- 

14-7 

Malda 


... 


538 

+ 

7-4 

Nadia 


... 


5.35 

_ 

3T 

Burdwan 


... 


53-2 

+ 

8-0 

Miduapore 




. 528 

_ 

3-9 

Birbhum 


... 

• •4 

483 

-1- 

1-3 

Cooch Behar 


... 

... 

. 453 

+ 

6-0 

Dinajpur 




4.32 

+ 

8-2 

Bankura 

... 

... 


388 

_ 

lU-6 

Jalpaiguri 


• •4 


319 

+ 

35-0 

Khulna 

... 

... 


397 

+ 

1-6 

Darjeeling 




243 

+ 

54-0 

Tripura State 

... 



74 

+ 

46T 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

• • • 

... 

4.4 

34 

+ 

2-3 


IMMIGRANTS MINUS EMIGRANTS 
P ER CENT OF NATURAL POPULATIONS. 

BAtANC* or eMIGRATlON OR IMMl&FlATIOKl 
tES* TMA41 WHITE. 
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The industrial districts Howrah, Hooghly and the 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Burdwan with its coal-field and Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling with 
their tea-gardens stand out as attractive to migration.^ In respect of the rest 
it is seen that the inverse correlation between density of population and 
attractiveness to migration can hardly be said to exist at all, the fact being 
that, as was pointed out in the last chapter, the pressure of the population 
on the soil is not to be measured at all by the density per square mile, for 
the capabilities of the soil vary so widely from one part of the Province_ to 
another. Neither is there any inverse correlation between the attraction 
towards migration and the increase in the natural population during the 
last ten years, as given in the last column of the Subsidiary Table IV printed 
at the end of Chapter I; there is little sign that the migration is chiefly 
employed in making up recent losses in the natural population, and in fact 
the tendencies to migrate are generally tendencies much older than the last 
10 years, and have continued to react during this decade in spite of changes 
in the natural population which might have been calculated to check them. 
The direct correlation between the attraction to migrate and increase in 
natural population is more noticeable than the inverse correlation. Increase 
of natural population has been the more pronounced where there has been much 
continued immigration for the children of immigrants have gone to swell the 
numbers of the native born. The parts of the Province which have attract¬ 
ed immigrants in former decades continue to do so, and the study of migra¬ 
tion is best made by examining the direction, strength and changes in inten¬ 
sity in the case of each separate stream. Before leaving these figures, it 
is interesting to remark how little attraction Khulna and Bakarganj with their 
wide unoccupied spaces seem to offer, and how little the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts offer in comparison with Tripura State. 

104. Migration within the Province. —The total number of persons born 
in Bengal who were found outside their birth districts is a measure of the 
y viscosity of the population,” if such an expression may be permitted. It 
is an interesting measure, for it gives an impression of the extent to which 
an originally stay-at-home people, who have been given the advantage of 
much improved means of communication, have taken to the use of them. The 
follovying table aflPords a comparison between the figures given in Subsidiary 
Table II for the number of emigrants from each district to contiguous dis¬ 
tricts and to other districts in the Province and the figures given in the 
corresponding Subsidiary Table in the Census Report for 1911;— 



1631. 

1 i 



Total nomber emigrants 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMI- 



FROM EACH OISTHIGT TO— 


GRANTS FROM BACH 

— - 





niSTRIOT TO— 


Total 



Total 




population 

(thousands')* 

Oontignons 

other 

population 
(thoi sands). 

Oohtlguons 

0 til or 



districts 

districts 


districts 

districts 



in BeuKal 
(thousands). 

in Bengal 
(thousands). 


in Bengal 
(thousnuds). i 

in Bengal 
(thousands). 

West Bengal (Burdwan 
Division). 

8,051 

381 

123 

8,488 

395 

147 

Central Bengal (Presi- 

9,461 

363 

87 

9,426 

421 

90 

dency Division). 

North Bengal (Rajshahi 

10,938 

207 

45 

10,731 

241 

44 

Division and Cooch 
Beliar). 


! 





last ^ Bengal (Dacca 
Division). 

12,837 

258 

144 

11,986 

258 

106 

East Bengal (Chittagong 
Division and Tripura 

6,305 

112 

30 

5,783 

124 

22 

State). 







Total 

47,592 

1,321 

429 

46,413 

1,439 

409 


Ttv perhaps unexpected conclusion is at once to be drawi 

that there has been on the whole an increase of populatic 
in the province since 1911, and some improvement in Railway communication 
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there has been a very decided decrease in the number of persons found bv 
the census outside the districts of their birth. The reduced niio’ration is the 
more apparent for the reason that there has been a decrease in population 
m the districts in Western Bengal where, in proportion to the population 
more migration tahes place than in Northern and Eastern Bengal in which 
the population has increased, but this is not a complete explanation of what 
has happened. Apart from this, it would seem that the population of 
Bengal has shown itself decidedly less fluid than ten years ago. The causes 
give scope for rniich speculation, but it is probable that the effect may have 
been produced in this manner. It has been shown that the natural growth 
of the population has been most restricted in areas where economic pressure 
is greatest. Reduction of pressure through the check of natural growth 
has therefore been brought about most noticeably in such areas. Economic 
pressure, when it is not very great, has little effect on migration, for it 
requires an effort to uproot the Bengali from the soil on which he was born. 
Thus, although for the Province as a whole there may have been an increased 
pressure of the population on the soil, the increase where the pressure is not 
great may have added less to the bulk of migration than it has been reduced 
by relief in the areas of greatest pressure. 

The figures in the above table show emigrants who go to districts in the 
Province other than those in which they were born to be 5;0 per cent, of the 
population in Western and Central Bengal, 2:5 per cent, in Northern Bengal, 
3-I, per cent, in Dacca Division and 2:2 per cent in the Chittagong Division 
with Tripura State. But the reader is to be warned to remember that such 
proportions are not strictly comparable one with another for the reason that 
the size of the average district is very different in the different quarters of 
the Province, as it is very different from that in other provinces, 
and where districts are small a greater proportion of the moves 
from villages to villages which take place become moves which involve crossing 
a district boundary. Still the contrast between the proportion for Western 
and Central Bengal and those for Northern and Eastern Bengal is so great 
that it may safety be stated that the population is decidedly more fluid to 
the south and west of the province than to the north and east. In the Dacca 
Division, it is emigration especially from Dacca district that raises the pro¬ 
portion, but the districts of the division are very large ones, and it seems that, 
with tlie possible exception of the population of Bakarganj, that of the Dacca 
Division is decidely more fluid than that of either the Chittagong or the 
Rajshahi Division." It is to be noticed that emigration further afield than to 
neighbouring districts in the Province has increased of late years in the 
Chittagong Division and to a greater extent in the Dacca Division and that 
generally speaking it is migration over short distances that has fallen off 
since 1911 rather than migration over longer distances. The increase of 
migration over longer distances in East Bengal becomes the more noticeable 
when the greatly increased migration from Mymensingh into Assam and the 
less noticeable increased migration from Chittagong into Burma are taken 
into account. It would seem that the rural population of Eastern and North¬ 
ern Bengal at least is much less inclined to move from its native place than 
that of the parts of India beyond the province which send the greatest number 
of recruits to Bengal. The amount paid as land revenue is a far greater pro¬ 
portion of the value of the produce of the soil in areas not permanently settled 
than in Bengal, and in spite of subinfendation in the land tenure system the 
rent paid by the cultivator for his holding in Eastern Bengal is a much 
lower proportion of his profits from agriculture than that which is paid in 
provinces which do not come within the Permanent Settlement or than that 
which is paid in Bihar. The interest of “Hie cultivator in Eastern Bengal is, 
therefore, more valuable than that of his fellow, for instance, in Bihar, the 
United Provinces or Orissa, and one of a family to whom a holding belongs is 
the less likely to forego his share and emigrate, while the others are the less 
able to buy him out. Therefore, even if the pressure of the population on the 
soil were "as heavy in Eastern Bengal as in Bihar, it would be less likely to 
lead to migration The proportion between the number of emigrants and 
the natural population in plains districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal is 
as follows and is contrasted below with the corresponding proportion in the 
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case of the districts outside Bengal from which most of the immigrants to 

the Proviuce have come:— 

Districts. 

Nortli Bengal Districts— 
llajslialii 
Dinajpur 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabiia 

East Bengal Districts - 
Dacca 

Myinensiiigli 
Faridpur 
Bakarganj 
Tippera 
Noakliali 

Western Biliar Districts— 

Shahabad 
Patua 
Gaya 
Saran 

Eastern United Province.^ Districts— 

Jaunpur 
Balia 
Benares 
Gliazipnr 

Orissa Districts— 

Cuttack 
Balaaore 

The contrast becomes much -greater when the figures taken are the 
proportions of the natural population who leave homo and travel long 
distances. There is only one Bengal district from which emigrants are so 
large a proportion as in the Bihar and United Provinces and Orissa districts 
which have been mentioned, and that is Banknra, emigrants from which are 
13:23 per cent, of the natural population, but Bankura district compares 
more closely with the Chota Nagpur districts than with those of Bihar, the 
eastern parts of the United Provinces and Orissa, and the proportion is over 
10 per cent, for every district on the Chota Nagpur Plateau except Manbhum 
and Palamau, and in the case of Ranchi and Sambalpur no less than a quarter 
of the whole natural population has emigrated. Emigrants from Bikanir 
and Jaipur are people of an altogether different class, but the proportion 
betw^n the numbers of emigrants from these States and their natural popula¬ 
tion is 17-•27 and 12 -82 per cent., respectively. 

105. Migration to and from each division. —The migration between 
Bengal and^ other parts avS it aii'ects each several qua.i:’te.r ol' the Pjxwince!, and 
the migration between one quarter and another are analysed in Subsidiary 
Table III printed at the end of this chapter and illustrated by Diagram No. 38 
on this page. North Bengal and Central Bengal each absorb rathei’ more than 

one-third of the migra¬ 
tion from outside. Of 
the rest, rather more 
bhan two-thirds go to 
Western Bengal and 
rather less than one- 
thii'd to Eastern 
Bengal. Of those who 
have emigrated from 
Bengal to other parts 
of India, Eastern 
Bengal has sent out 58 
per cent., Dacca Divi¬ 
sion supplying rather 
more than two-thirds 
of these; Western 
Bengal has sent out 



EnilgranU per eoiit, 
of nntui'al 
population. 

1 - 92 
1-62 

2- 59 

3- 04 
7-33 


fi-44 

605 

3-78 

2 - 17 

3 - 24 
3-43 


7 - 57 

8- m 

8-27 

8-38 


11 - 3 
11-8 

12 - 5 

13 - 1 


10 - 25 

11 - 18 
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some 16 per cent., Northern Bengal some 15 per cent., and Central Bengal 
some 11 per cent. Within the Province, Eastern Bengal sends out a balance 
of some 69,000 more emigrants to North Bengal than it receives from it, a 
balance of some 67,000 to Central Bengal and some 7,000 to Western Bengal. 
Western Bengal sends a balance of some 1,22,000 to Central Bengal and some 
4,000 to North Bengal; and between Central and Northen Bengal there is a 
transfer of 76,000 in favour of the latter. The balance of migration between 
the four quarters of the Province was much the same in 1911 as at present. 
The changes which have taken place have been in the direction of increased 
immigration from outside the Province to Western Bengal and to a slight 
extent to Central Bengal and decreased immigration from outside both to 
Northern and Eastern Bengal. There has been a decided decrease in erni- 
gration from Western Bengal to parts outside the Province, a slight increase in 
emigration to such parts from Northern Bengal and a great increase in emigra¬ 
tion from Eastern Bengal. Within the Province there has been a distinct 
increase in migration from Eastern Bengal to Central Bengal and Northern 
Bengal, but the balance between other quarters is much the same as it was ten 
years ago. Migration of artizans, labourers and agriculturists is little 
affected'''’by changes of administration, but the movement of an increased 
number of clerks., students and the like from the Dacca Division to Calcutta 
and Central Bengal haa been somewhat accelerated since Bengal one more 
became a single province. 

106 Streams of Migrateon. —The map in Diagram No. 38 A.is intended 
to illustrate the directions of the migration which affects the Province and the 
several parts of it. The arrows indicate the direction in which migration 
from district to district takes place, thick arrows having been used to indicate 
ihe more important streams and light arrows the less important. 
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From outside the most important streams are:— 

I. From Bihar and neighbouring districts of the United Provinces to 
the industrial area round Calcutta; 

JI. From Santa! Parganas into Birbhum and across the Ganges into 
Malda, Dinajpur and further into North Bengal; 

III. From Nepal into Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri; 

IV. From Chota Nagpur to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 

V. From Orissa to the industrial area round Calcutta; and 

VI. From Sylhet into Tripura State. 

The important streams leaving the province are :— 

VII From Mvmensingh into Goalpara and further up the Assam 
Valley; 

VIII. From Chittagong and to some extent from Tippera and NoakhaJi 
into Burma; 

Within the province the streams carrying the greatest numbers with 
them are: — 

IX. From Bankura into Burdwan and Hooghly; 

X. From Midnapore to the banks of the Hooghly with their organized 
industry; 

XI. From Hooghly to Calcutta on the part of a different class in search 

of clerical work; 

XII. From Murshidabad and to a less extent from Nadia across the 

Ganges into Eajshahi and Malda; 

XIII. From Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh into Eangpur; 

XIV. From Eangpur into Cooch Behar and Cooch Behar into Jalpai¬ 

guri; and 

XV, From Tippera into Tripura State. 

107. Immigration from Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces to the 
industrial area. —How large a proportion of the population of industrial towns 
up and down the Hooghly comes from beyond the borders of Bengal, has 
already been noticed in the last chapter. The following figures give the 
number of emigrants from the several Bihar and United Provinces districts 
which send the greatest number of recruits to Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta 
and the 24:-Parganas:— 


— 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

S4-PargnnaS. 

Calcutta, 

Total. 

Bihar Districts— 






Patna 

5,013 

6,1G0 

12,333 

19,989 

43,497 

Gaya 

4,802 

5,612 

13,986 

38,083 

62,483. 

Shahabad 

3,407 

7,324 

20,672 

16,068 

47,471 

Moughyr 

3,6U0 

3,802 

15,458 

16,947 

38,7i:j 

Saran 

10,477 

6,562 

24,768 

10,331 

52,138 

Muzaffarpur 

4,677 

4,018 

11,682 

14,656 

35,038 

Darblianga ... ... 

1,908 

2,572 

6,436 

7,793 

17,709^ 

United Provinces Districts— 






Baba 

3.204 

9.082 

9,712 

3,491 

26,489^ 

Ghazipur 

2.779 

4.586 ■ 

16,631 

7,065 

31,061 

Benares 

1,912 

3.179 

8,515 

10,948 

24,554 

Azaragarh 

2.115 

3,598 

12,458 

5,753 

23,924 

Jaunpur 

1,220 

5,047 

8,056 

5,588 

20.511 

Orissa Districts— 


! 

1 




Cuttack 

8,995 

! 16,571 

37,472 

31,720 

94,758 

Balasore 

3,864 

' 

1 6,134 

13,785 

12,131 

35,914 


The above figures account for 125,539 immigrants to these four districts 
in Bengal from five districts in the United Provinces, who are more than one- 
third of the total number of persons found anywhere in Bengal who had been 
born anywhere in the United Provinces; and for 427,716 persons from seven 
Bihar and two Orissa districts, who form almost a third of the total number of 
immigrants to Bengal from the Province of Bihar and Orissa. Between them 
they account for 553,255 persons, considerably more than a quarter of the 
immigrants to Bengal from outside. This great body of immigrants comes 
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from two closely circumscribed areas, one consisting of the two districts of 
•Cuttack and Balasore on the Orissa coast (Puri also sends a considerable 
uumber) and the other the western districts of Bihar wdth the adjoinincr ones 
just across the border in the United Provinces. The method of recruiting 
artizans and labourers for the jute mills and indeed for almost every large 
industry is in the main responsible. A sirdar, W'hose home is in one of these 
d.istricts, brings down to a factory a gang recruited from among the poorer 
of his co-villagers, maintains some sort of control over them w^hile they are 
employed and generally looks after them till he takes or sends them home 
again. This explains how it is that in one factory a large body of the 
labourers often comes from a very closely circumscribed area., often a, few 
adjoining villages only, in some up-country district. The numbers from the 
westernmost districts of Bihar are greater than from the districts adjoining 
them in the United Provinces, only because the latter districts are smaller, 
for they send quite as large a proportion of their people to the industrial area 
in Bengal. Generally speaking, the recruits from Orissa find less regular 
employment than those from the north-west. They are more often casual 
labourers and are almost all unskilled. More of the Biharis are skilled work¬ 
men, and the proportion that is skilled seems to increase among those who 
come from further to the north-west. The number which comes down from 
the Eastern Bihar districts is much smaller and very few come to industrial 
centres from Chota Nagpur. The aboriginal tribes of this plateau prefer to 
find work out of doors and shun the towns. It is not suggested that by any 
means all those who have come to Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta find employment in organized industry. Many of them,ply their 
traditional caste trades in the industrial area as they do also in towns in other 
parts of Bengal. Muchis and Chamars are cobblers; Goalas are milkmen, 
and cartmen; 'Kahars are 'pali-bearers and coolies as are Kurmis, Bhats, Corns, 
etc; Nunias are commonly earthworkers; Mallas boatmen and so on. Other 
castes arc domestic servants, and needy Brahmans from Orissa are found in 
great numbers in the towns employed as cooks by orthodox Hindus of the 
higher castes. Chhatris and others of superior caste from Bihar and the 
United Provinces are constables, durwans, zamindars' feons and the like. 
Most of the menial staff and porters on the railways come from Bihar and 
Orissa. Such immigrants are found in considerable numbers all over Bengal, 
although they are fewer in Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong, Bakarganj, 
Khulna, Jessore and Faridpur than in the rest of the Province. But the 
abnormally large number of immigrants from Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Provinces in Calcutta and adjoining districts are mainly attracted by organized 
industry, Nowhere in Bengal is the Bihari or the Oriya permitted to 
.acquire rights in land and neither is commonly employed as an agricultural 
labourer. A possible exception to this rule exist in the Dinajpur and Bang- 
pur districts where there may have been as many as 30,000 Biharis found 
employed as field labourers but not more. The rule does not apply to bantals, 
etc., who are willing to take up vacant and comparatively unfertile lands on the 
■outcrops of the Old Alluvium in North and West Bengal and have been allowed 
"to do so. It goes without saying that immigrants from Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces include a leaven of the mercantile classes, but 
they do not include any appreciable number employed in the professions 
or in clerical work. The numbers found in Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas 
.and Calcutta who had been born in Bihar and Orissa and the United Pro¬ 
vinces at the last three censuses, are as follows ^— _ 



Born in Bihar and Orissa. 

BORN 

IN United Provinces. 

-- 

1021. 

ion. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1301. 

^looglily 

Howrah 

■:24-Parganaa 

■Calcutta 

62,553 

69.667 

177,989 

185,265 

50,105 

58,094 

144,723 

207.446 

29,571 

43,692 

78,822 

176,313 

17,377 

42,242 

88,913 

67,433 

15,013 

47,243 

83,536 

89,696 

12,069 

39,727 

46,295 

90,452 

Total 

495,47.4 

460,368 

328,398 

215,965 

235,487 

188,543 


20a ‘ 
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InniTigration to Calcutta from the TJiiitcd Provinces began to fall off 
before 1911, and both from Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces it has 
fallen ofi in the last decade, mainly because Calcutta itself is becoming more 
a commercial centre, and industries are finding a home in the neighbourhood 
of the City rather than in the City itself. The number from the United Pro¬ 
vinces in Howrah district has now fallen off as in Calcutta, but it has 
increased in Hooghlv and the 24-Parganas w^here the jute mills have developed 
most rapidly of l5:e.“ The number from Bihar and Orissa has gone on increa¬ 
sing^ in How'rah as well as in the other two districts, principally on account of 
themncreased number unskilled labourers, especially Oriyas,_ who continue to 
come to them. In respect of emigrants from the plains districts of 
Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces to districts of Bengal beyond the 
industrial area round Calcutta where they ply their caste trades, there has been 
a distinct falling off in number during the last ten years, though the number 
of up-country coolies in such places as Narayanganj, Madaripur, Chandpur 
and Sirajganj, the centres of the collecting trade in jute, have increased. 
The total numbers of immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces, found in 1921 and in 1911 are as follows :— 

Initaigrants from Bihar and Orissa : l9‘21—1,220,426 ; 1911—1,248,401. 

Immigrants from United Provinces : 1921—342,810 ; 1911—404,198. 


108. From the Santai Parganas. —Pampurhat subdivision of Birbhum is 
largely populated by aborigines who have come in at some time or other from 
the Santai Parganak The infiltration has been going on for a very long time 
and some Santals may even have settled in Birbhum when the tribe originally 
migrated to the Santai Parganas. Some have also passed into Murshidabad 
district, and there has been a constant stream of Santals, Mundas, Mai 
Paharies and others crossing the Ganges at Eajmahal and moving into North¬ 
ern Bengal for the last half century. The “ Barind,” the undulating out¬ 
crop of the Old Alluvium offered them unoccupied land on which they could 
settle and still offers it. The soil is the soil of their own country and their 
methods of agriculture, which are both too crude and too laborious for the 
Bengali, can there be used with advantage. 202,444 emigrants from Santai 
Parganas are found in Bengal and 97 per cent, of these are claimd by the 
districts named below :— 


Burdwan—28,042 
Birbhum—22,231 
Mursliidabad—13,305 
Malda—38,011 
Rajshfihi—15,081 


Ditiajpiir—53,350 
Jalpaiguri—14,866 
Darjeeling—4,447 
Rangpur—3,909 
Bogra—3,308 


These figures account for 196,530 immigrants of whom more than two-thirds 
have crossed the Ganges into Northern Bengal. The number of immigrants 
to Birbhum and Murshidabad in 1901 was 37,623 and in 1911, 43,215, but 
has now fallen to 35,636. Those who have come in usually came to settle, and 
the fact that the original settlers are dying off and their places are being taken 
by their native-born children must account in a large measure for the reduc-. 
tion. The number of Santals in these two districts is now 83,581 in place of 
t 0,583 in 1911. It seems, therefore, that though there may have been some 
reduction in immigration the stream must still continue to run strongly. The 
number of immigrants to Burdwan from tbe Santai Parganas in 1891 was 
no more than 6,241, but with the development of the coal mines of Asansol 
subdivision, wbicb afford remunerative employment, their number rose to 
13,825 in 1901 and to 27,376 in 1911, and has somewhat further increased 
during the l^t ten years. The number born in the Santai Parganas who 
were found in IVIalda, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Jalpaiguri in 1891 was only 
47,995. It had more than doubled by 1901 and reached 108,209 It rose by 
nearly 50 per cent, to 156,089 in 1911, but has since fallen to 121,308, only 
Bajshahi district having shown an increase in the last ten years!' On this 
side of the Ganges as on the other, immigration has now been going on for a 
long time and much of the decrease is to put down to native-born children of 
the original settlers having succeeded their fathers who migrated, for the 
number of Santals in these four districts has risen from 212,685 in 1911 to 
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237,639 in 1921. Still there is no doubt that the streams of migration which 
cross the Ganges at Rajmahal has been considerably less during the last 
ten years, than in either of the two previous decades. 

'l09. From Nepal.—The numbers found in 1921, 1911, 1901 and 1891 
living in. Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri who had been born in Nepal are 
given in the following table:— 


Found in— 

1021. 

1 

1911. I 

J901. 1 

1 

1891, 

Darjeeling 

1 

58,026 1 

70,021 

76,301 

88,021 

Sikkim 

20,876 

25,610 

22,720 

Not available. 

Jalpaiguri 

23,681 

34,015 

18,649 

20,578 


In 1891, the total population of Darjeeling district was only 223,314 so 
that at that time no less than 39-4 per cent, of the population had been born 
in Nepal. The hills had in fact been peopled anew by Nepalese during the 
30 years or so previously. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that the 
nuinber born in Nepal has since decreased, as settlers died off and were suc¬ 
ceeded by their native-born children. That after the lapse of another 40 
years, as much as 20 -5 per cent, of the population still consists of emigrants 
from Nepal, is evidence that the stream of migration has'by no means run 
dry. Sikkim was closed to settlers from Nepal up to the time of the -war 
of 1889 and the number born in Nepal found in the State in 1891 must have 
been very small. The immigrants from Nepal in 1901 were 40-6 per cent, 
of the w-iiole population and still form 25-5 per cent., though Nepalese must 
have shared equally with others in Sikkim the heavy mortality which has 
reduced the population by just over 10 per cent, in the last ten years in spite 
of continued immigration. The number from Nepal found in Jalpaiguri 
district has been subject to curious fluctuations, for which the explanation 
would seem to lie in the fact that Nepalese do not go down to Jalpaiguri 
district to settle permanently as they have done in Darjeeling and in 
Sikkim, but rather to find temporary employment in the tea gardens and 
return to their own hills after a time. Nepal is the nearest source from 
which the labour supply for the Duars tea gardens is drawn, and the supply 
is therefore more elastic to the demand than the supply from Chota Nagpur, 
where the gardens have recruiting agents and the coolies are brought up at 
the expense of the industry. Naturally the gardens keep their labourers, 
recruited at their own expense, permanently employed if they can, and meet 
only a temporary demand for labour by employing Nepalese whom they 
discharge again as circumstances dictate. 

110. From Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces to Jalpaiguri.— The 
bulk of the labour employed in the Jalpaiguri is made up by aboriginal tribes¬ 
men from the middle of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. ^ Ranchi is the district 
in which the great majority of the coolies are recruited. The niunber of 
persons born in Ranchi who were enumerated in Jalpaiguri distinct at the 
last census was no less than 126,214. The number from Smghbhum was 
7,545, from Palamau 1,595 and from Hazaribagh only 1,3^, and there were 
smaller numbers from other parts, so that migration from Ranchi comple y 
swamps that from adjoining districts. In 1891, there were but 18,808 
grants in Jalpaiguri from Lobardaga district as it was then, fewer than 
there were from Nepal. Recruiting went on apace m the next en years 
and the Census of 1901 showed 80,436 persons in Jalpaiguri who had been 
born in Ranchi. Apparently there was a movement in the direction ot 
employing Nepalese labour in the next decade, for thou^ the num er o 
immigrants from Ranchi had risen to 99,000 by .1911, the number from 
Nepal was nearly double as large as in 1901. During the last to years 
tea industry seems to have definitely decided against Nepalese labour on 
gardens in the Duars, where it has proved by no means as satisiac o y 
the hills, for not only has the number of recrui^ from Ranchi risen by more 
than 25 per cent, since 1911 and the number of Nepalese immigrants to the 
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district fallen by 30 per cent., but there has been a commencement of 
recruiting further into Central India. In 1901, there were only 609 persons 
in JaipaiHiuri district who had been born in the Central Provinces and in 1911 
the niiinber was 611, but the figure according to the recent censas has risen 
to 8 334 persons, of whom 6,314 came from Nagpur district, 989 from Bilas- 
pur and 897 from Eaipur. The number of females, who have been brought 
in, is almost equal to the number of males. This even balance of the sexes 
is also apparent among the emigrants from Ranchi, for the tea industry 
finds eniplo\Tnent for females as easily as for males. 

111. Colonization of Tripura State from Tippera, Noakhati and 
Syihet.—Immigration into Tripura State from Tippera district and from 
Svlbet in Assam may be considered together. The immigrants are mainly 
Bengali-speaking Mubanunadans. The figures given below represents the 
numTier of immigrants to the State from those two districts as discovered at 
each of the last four censuses:— 


Foa.S-D I.S TiUPDRA ST.ATE. 


Bom in— 

1 

1921, 

1 

1911. 

I'.iOl, 

1 IKOl. 

Tippera 

25,689 

35,302 

12.055 

6,845 

Svliiet 

33,929 

25,549 

16,106 

1,128 


Smaller but not inconsiderable numbers go in from Chittagong, 9,891 in 
1921, Noakhali 4,583 and Dacca 2,618. Until 1901, the State had more 
recruits from Syihet than from Tippera district, but the Census of 1911 
showed a large number of fresh immigrants from Tippera. It seems that 
much of this fresh immigration must have been temporary, for the number 
from Tippera has greatly declined since 1911. The State now contains 
four from Syihet to every three from Tippera, and the development of the 
State is going on most rapidly at the northern end against the Assam frontier. 
The number which passes in from Noakhali is small because the adjoining 
Division of the State, Belonia, has as dense a population as it can well 
bear. 

112, Midnapore to Hooghly and Midnapore and Hooghly to Calcutta, 
24-Parganas and Howrahi. —The bulk of the migration from rural parts of 
West Bengal to the industrial area along the Hooghly come from Midnapore. 
The census discloses a balance of migration from Burdwan to Hooghly of 
8,803 persons which has increased from 6,221 in 1911, but this is not neces¬ 
sarily migration to the industrial parts of Hooghly and the migration from 
Bankura to Hooghly is certainly not so. The balance from Burdwan to 
Calcutta is 15,749 compared with 20,234 in 1911, but there is little move¬ 
ment from Burdwan to Howrah and the 24-Parganas. Migration from 
Midnapore is much more important. Its extent and variations are shown 
by the figures given in the following table:— 


Balance of migration from 
Midnapore to— 

1921. 

i 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1 

1801 . 

Hooghly 

21,770 

I 17,693 

8,013 

7,042 

Howrah 

7,027 

8,479 

10,414 

11,326 

24-Pargana3 ... ... 

61,621 

42,399 J 

24,270 

. 

Calcutta 

23,758 

28,172 

24,968 

26,590 

Total ... 

114,176 

96,743 

1 _ 

67,665 

44,958 


0.4 flocked to the mill areas in Hooghly and the 

24-Parganas in increasing numbers and seem to have taken the lead of those 
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of any other Bengal districts in doing so, a fact which is evidence if more 
were needed, ol the very heavy pressure of the population on the soil oi' 
the district. But the movement from Midnapore to Howrah is less than it 
used to be and the number found in Calcutta who had been born in Midna¬ 
pore is now rather less than 20 years ago. As the jute industry has developed 
in Hooghly district, there has been a great reduction in the migration from 
there to Howrah. The balance in favour of Howrah was 22,587 in 1901 and 
33,213 in 1911, but has now been reduced to 6,456. Hooghly used to supply 
most of the clerical labour required in Howrah and much of that required 
in Calcutta and still does so, but the migration from Hooghly to Calcutta 
has also fallen oh considerably, the explanation being the remarkable rkveiop- 
ment of the daily passenger service on the East Indian Hallway. 45,194 
persons were found in Calcutta in 1901 who had been born in Hooghly, and 
46,087 in 1911, but the Census of 1921 has shown only 29,234. Clerks and 
others flock in in the same numbers as before, but very many more of them now 
live near stations on the line ii'om Howrah to Bandel and come in every 
day to their work than was formerly the case. 

113. Bankwra to Burdwan and Hooghly.—The unsophistical Bankura 
people do not appear to be attracted to the industrial area in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, for Bankura sends only 6,262 emigrants to Calcutta 1,647 to 
Howrah and 2,335 to the 24-Parganas. Its people, who leave their home 
district, seem to prefer agricultural employment to any other, and although 
a considerable number of its aborigines are attracted to the Raniganj coal¬ 
field, the bulk of the emigrants seek employment in rural parts of Burdwan 
and Hooghly, and to a less extent in rural areas in Midnapore. The balance 
of migration between Bankura and Midnapore is no more than 2,519, but for 
a long time past there has been steady flow into Burdwan and Hooghly as 
the followdng figures show:— 


BaliinO'T of miRratioii fi om 

Bank lira to— 

1021. 

1011. 

1001. 

1801. 

Buvdwan 

40 834 

25,975 

33,756 

13,636 

Hoofrlily 

48,140 

45,138 

41,612 

25,921 

Total 

83,974 

71,113 

74,368 

39,557 


The fall in the balance between Bankura and Burdwan in 1911 was due 
to an increase in the number who had passed from' Burdwan into Bankura 
from 6,571 in 1901 to 18,620, and as the figure has fallen again to 6,709, it 
seems certain that the increase must have been due to some temporary cause, 
possibly the fact that wmrk was going on in the construction of the Bankura- 
Hamodar Railway close to the Burdwan border and was attracting labour. 
If such an increase had not taken place, the balance of migration 
Bankura to Hooghly and Burdwan in 1911 would have been some 83,000. 
There seems to have been a great exodus from Bankura between 1891 and 
1901, but the stream has continued since. Both Burdwan and Hooghly have 
lost population in the areas adjoining Bankura as heavily as Bankura during 
the last decade, so that increased demand for labour at home has been counter¬ 
balanced by increased demand in the adjoining districts and has not kept 
Bankura people from emigrating, though it has no doubt brought back many 
who left temporarily during the famine years. 

114. From Murshidabad and Nadia across the Ganges.—Migration 
betwmen districts on either side of one of the big rivers is generally occasioned 
by the river having diluviated the land on one bank and built up new land oppo¬ 
site it on the other, and such action on the part of the Ganges has helped co 
bring people from its south bank to its north bank in Malda and Rajshahi. 
But such action has been by no means sufficient to account for the migration 
which is taking place from Murshidabad and Nadia northwmrds across the 
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river. There has been exchange of immigrants, but it is very decidedly in 
favour of Malda and Eajshahi. The figures given in the following table 
show the balance of migration betwen Malda and Murshidabad and jbetween 
Murshidabad with Nadia and Rajshahi according to the last four census 
enumerations;— 


Balance of migration. 

1991. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Murshidabad to MaJda 

1 13,227 

1 

20,232 

7,162 

9,308 

Murshidabad, and Nadia to 

28,101 

24,383 

2.3,139 

14,496 

Bajshaiii. 





Total 

41,328 

44,615 

30,301 

23,804 


It will be seen that there is a very decided movement of population north¬ 
wards across the river, which accounts for more than half of the balance 
of 76.000 which North Bengal receives from Central Bengal. This stream 
of migration began to flow more than 40 years ago, but has increased very 
much in volume since 1891 and appears still to be increasing, for the balance 
between Murshidabad and Malda would have proved as great in 1921 as in 
1911 but for a change in the boundaries of jurisdiction. It may be taken 
as anjndication of the strength of the economic pressure on the soil south of 
the Ganges whose capacities for production have seriously depreciated with 
the decay of the distributary rivers leaving the Ganges to join the Hooghly 
estuary, and the lowering of the sub-soil water-level in Murshidabad and Nadia 
which has resulted. Though migration generally has been somewhat stayed 
m so many parts of the province since 1911, and Murshidabad and Nadia 
have suffered so serious a loss of population during the last decade as 8 per 
cent., there is no sign that migration across the Ganges has been reduced. 


Bslauca of migratoa. 

Pabna to ifynjenaingh 
PaDna. to Bogra 
i’abna to Httn^pnr 
Mjmeoaingli to Raogpiir 


1911. 

• 1.019 

8,890 

18,801 

29.801 


1911. 

6,923 

11,390 

24,228 

28,492 


1901. 

616 

8.16r 

11.461 

9,297 


115 Migration up the Brahmaputra.— The streams of migration from 
Pabna, Bogra and Mymensmgh to Bangpur, from Rangpur to Gooch Behar 
and from Cooch Behar to Jalpaiguri may be considered along with the migra- 
tion from Mymensingh and Rangpur into the Assam Valley. Beginning from 
the junction of the Jamuna and the Ganges there is a steady stream of migra- 
lon up the course of the former northwards and then north-eastwards into the 
Assam Valley. The balance of migration from Pabna to Bogra and Mymen¬ 
singh and from Pabna and Mymen¬ 
singh to Rangpur disclosed at each 
of the last three censuses, is shown 
table in the margin. Before 
Bos-ra°anrf'W»fcrn^'^ centoy there had been some mOTement from Pabna into 

for Xp htb^ IZ been attracted 

tow^ards the islands and accretion along- the 

Tiiir ™Tli™ Bogra and the lower courses of the Tista in Rang- 

pur. The new lands were then mostly on the right bank of the Jamuna and 

migration onto the Mymensmgh side, Mymensingh people 
Rangpur" In the next ten J^Tth!re was a 

?iiTolwd 70 nnn migration up the course of Ve river which 

mvolved 70.000 persons. Most of it, especially at the southern extremity of 
the stream, was permanent migration, for the numbers born in Rangpur and 

C, b.«.. ,„i t"" s” 

R..® J’lifcS, S!7S,d IS’SVVI'?" .'‘f, 
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cultivation, and are not generally Muhammadans, but more often the indi¬ 
genous Hindu cultivating classes of North Bengal and especially Rajbansis. 

The movement is an older one than 
Balance Of lo.i. 1011. looi. mentioned just above. It in- 

UoocU Behar to Jalpaiguri iBifo ilmi isisla volved 28,000 people in 1901 and 

slightly less in 1911, while the num¬ 
ber involved in 1921 has so much decreased as to indicate that the stream must 
almost have ceased to flow. It can get no further northwards than Jalpai- 
guri district, for there it meets the hills, but it can, and to a certain extent 
does, turn eastward into the Assam Valley, for the balance of migration from 
Jalpaiguri to Goalpara is 9,635. Cooch Behar people do not, however, seem 
to be going into Goalpara, for the balance of migration is slightly in the 
opposite direction and Jalpaiguri people do not penetrate further into the 
Assam Valley than the first district they come to. 

-A movement in which Muhammadans take the greatest part has shown 
a startling development during the last ten years. In 1901 only 22,056 persons 
were enumerated in Assam who had been born in Mymensingh and of these 
15,289 were found in Sylhet, only 2,402 in Goalpara, 652 in Nowgong and 
smaller numbers in the other Assam Valley districts. In 1911, there were 
34,171 Mymensingh people in Goalpara, but still there were less than a 
thousand in any district further up the Brahmaputra. Now the number 
found in Goalpara is 77,932, in Kamrup 29,578, in Darrang 12,460 and in 
Nowgong 52,109. The 3,649 emigrants from Mymensingh to the Assam Valley 
districts in 1901 had increased by ten times to 36,615 in 1911 and they are 
now no less than 172,061. The greatest migration has been to Nowgong 
where there were 750 Mymensingh people in 1911 and where there are now 
seventy times as many. There has been very little increase in migration 
from Mymensingh into Sylhet, but the people of the district have taken to 
going to Cooch Behar in the same manner as they have taken to going up 
the Brahmaputra Valley, for there were only 1,552 in Cooch Behar in 1911 
who had been born in Mymensingh and there are now 9,797. A certain 
number of Rangpur people have been found in Goalpara at each of the last 
three censuses, but the number 14^48 is not greater now than it was 20 years 
ago. There are 1,429 from Rangpur in Kamrup, but only very few in districts 
further up the Valley. Altogether, the stream into the Assam Valley must 
have carried nearly 150,000 persons with it during the last ten years and they 
have almost all gone from M}Tnensingh. It is all permanent migration and 
has included 4 feihales to every 5 males. Those who have gone are' ordinary 
cultivators most of them Muhammadans, and they have gone by whole 
families, and taken up land in the wide stretches of untilled plain on the 
right bank of the river as far up as Gauhati and from thence more on the 
left banks as far as Tezpur beyond which few seem to have penetrated. 


116. Migration to Burma. —Migration from the Chittagong Division 
into Burma is largely periodic. It takes place in the cold weather and the 
emigrants return before the rains. The arrangement is now an old stand¬ 
ing one which involved as many as 100,000 persons as long ago as 1891. _ It 
increased by 40 per cent, befween 1891 and 1901 but fell off somewhat during 
the next ten years though the number born in Bengal and enumerated in 
Burma in 1911 was 134,985. The number disclosed by the recent census 
is an increase ^of 7 per cent. The emigrants include only one woman tn 
every 8 men.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Migration between natural 

DIVISIONS (ACTUAL FIGURES COMPARED WITH 1911). 


JfCMBER. EKCMERATFD (OClO's OMITTEI)) IN NATURAL BIV'ISIOnS. 


Kstv.ral divisions in '.vhich born. 

West Bengal 
(Burdwan 
Division). 

Central 

Bengal. 

(Presidency 

Division). 

North Eenga 
(Eajshahi 
Division and 
Oooch Behar), 

East Bengal 
(Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Divisions and 
Tripura State 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(1921 - 

433 

■ 

8B9 

243 

2,629 

TOTAL ...( 




1/37? ... 

442 


927 

287 

2,682 

< 1021 

West Bengal fBiirdwan Division) J 

llOll 

(7.509) 

229 

6 

3 

23S 

(S,02G) 

234 

7 

4 

245 

Centra] Bengal (Presidency 

67 

(8,428) 

9.7 

36 

198 

Division). __ 

76 

(8,439) 

97 

41 

214 

North Bengal (Eajshahi Division 

2 

19 

(10,067) 

26 

47 

and Oooch Behar), 

2 

20 

(9,805) 

32 

54 

East Bengal (Dacca and Chittagong f 

10 

113 

95 

(18,892) 

218. 

Divisions and Tripura State). 1 

fi 

89 

78 

(17,375) 

173 

(1921 

401 

671 

673 

183 

1,928 

Outside Bengal .J 



(1911 

358 

663 

745 

210 

1,976 


Note. Tiie flgtires flrit?iin braokeCs show the uamber born and enumerated in each natural division. 
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Provi^’ce or State. 

IiiMiGRASTS TO Bengal. 

Emigrants from Be.sgal. 

Excess i-r) or deficienct 
(-)GF I.\niiG lasts over 

EMiGH.lNTS, 

1021. 

lau. 

Variation. 

1921. 1 

1911. 

Variation, 

1921. i 

! 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

! 

6 

7 


3 

Ajmei'-llerwara. 

1,930 

653 

4- 

1 277 

970 

2S9 


CSl 

4- 

%') 

-r 

264 

Antitinia-DS rikI Nicobtirs 

32 

SO 

- 

48 

890 

1,279 

- 

3S9 

- 

858 

- 

1,199 

Assam . 

68,267 

67,089 

A. 

1.178 

375,200 

193,57r> 

4- 

181,631 

- 

306,039 

- 

126,436 

BeluchistRii (distL'icfc and Rd- 

CS 

97 

- 

29 

4^6 

123 


333 

- 


- 

26 

miuistereil tenitoriea). 













Benijal . 

... 

... 



... 

... 


... 


i 

i 



Bihac ami Oi'issii. 

1,220,426 

1,248,401 

- 

27,975 

107,232 

153,400 

- 

46,168 

4- 

1,113,194 1 

-P 

1,095,001 

Bomoay . 

7,515 

5,949 

-f- 

1,566 

7,955 

6,377 

4- 

1,578 

- 

440 

- 

428 

Burma . 

2,361 

2,600 

- 

239 

146,037 

135,756 

+ 

10,331 

- 

143,796 

- 

133,155 

Central Provinces ami Berar ... 

51,753 

19,378 

-f 

32,375 

3,063 

3,542 

- 

479 

+ 

48,690 

4- 

15,836 

Coorg . 

G 

3 

+ 

3 

6 

6 


... 


... 

- 

3 

Delhi . 

1,889 

... 

+ 

1,889 

2,778 

... 

4- 

2,778 

_ 

889 


... 

Madras (iuoludiug Laccadives) 

31,270 

14,240 

+ 

17,030 

3.281 

6,537 

- 

3,2,56 

-p 

27,9S';i 

4- 

7,703 

North-West Frontier Province 

1,026 

1,034 

- 

8 

777 

2^2 

•P 

505 

-r 

249 

-P 

762 

(district and adiniuistared 













territories). 

Punjab . 

14,301 

17.584 

- 

3,260 

2,949 

3,780 

- 

831 

4- 

11,355 

4- 

13,784 

United Provinces of Agra and 

342,801 

404,198 

- 

61,397 

18,479 

25,659 

- 

7,180 

4- 

324,322 

-P 

378,539 

Oudh. 













Total British Territory 

1.743,848 

1,781,286 

- 

37,638 

670,129 

530,595 

4- 

139,534 

+ / 

073,519 


,250,891 

Assam State (Manipur). 

533 

221 

•h 

S14 

372 

300 

■P 

72 

“p 

163 


70 

Beluobistiui (Agency Tracts) ... 

24 

19 

+ 

5 

... 

2 

- 

2 

4- 

24 

+ 

17 

Baroda State . 

199 

124 

■f" 

75 

257 

332 

- 

75 

- 

53 

- 

208 

Bengal States . 


... 



... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

Bihar and Orissa States 

7,153 

3,970 

-i- 

3.183 

9,690 

11,984 

- 

2,294 

- 

2,537 

- 

8,014 

Bombay States 

3,7lS 

2,578 

+ 

1,140 

515 

497 

■P 

18 

“P 

3,203 

4- 

2,031 

Central-India Agency . 

941 

3,161 

- 

2,220 

S49 

1,004 

- 

55 

- 

8 

•P 

2,157 

Central Provinces States 

3,057 

L.toa 

+ 

1,458 

211 

2,256 

- 

2,045 

-r 

2,846 

- 

657 

Crwidior State . 

1,783 

... 

-r 

1,788 

325 

... 

4- 

325 


1.463 


... 

Hyderabad State. 

389 

244 

4- 

145 

203 

717 

- 

424 

+ 

96 

- 

473 

Kashmir State . 

169 

293 

- 

124 

105 

131 

- 

26 

'T 

04 

•P 

162 

Madras States (inc.uding 

754 

103 

4- 

651 

67 

156 

- 

89 

_L. 

667 

- 

53 

Cochin and Travancore). 












25 

Cochin Stale . 

m 


4- 

174 

8 

22 


13 

“P 

213 

T 

Travancore State . 

533 

54 

4- 

478 

£S 

124 

- 

66 

4- 

474 

- 

70 

Myijre State . 

451 

428 

4- 

23 

434 

413 

4- 

11 

“P 

27 

4- 

15 

North-West Frontier Province 




... 

140 

12 

4- 

128 

- 

140 

1 

12 

(Agencies and tribal areas). 
Punjab States . 

l,o22 

1,012 

4- 

510 

223 

239 

- 

16 

4- 

1,290 

4- 

773 

Rajputana Agency . 

47,865 

SC,659 

-f" 

11,206 

774 

737 

+ 

37 

4- 

47,091 

1 "P 

35,922 

Sikkim . 

4,057 

3,354 

4' 

703 

1,566 

3,052 

- 

1,486 

4- 

2,491 

4- 

302 

United Provinces States 

294 

1.498 

- 

1,204 

155 

160 

- 

5 

-P 

139 

4- 

1,338 

Total Feudatory States ... 

72,916 

55,263 


17,853 

16,066 

21,992 

■- 

5,928 

4- 

58,850 

-P 

33,271 

India, unspecified . 

30 

106 

- 

76 

... 

... 


... 

-P 

30 

4- 

106 

Prench and Portuguese Settle- 

1,181 

3,381 

- 

1,180 


... 


... 

4- 

1,181 

4- 

2,361 

ments. 













GRAND TOTAL 

1,817,775 

7,639,018 

- 

21,241 

688,195 

552,587 


133,608 

-P 

1,131,580 

-P 

1,288,429 

















IMMIGBANTS TO BE.VGAL. 


Emigrants tbom Bengal. 


Excess (+)or uEFiciENotC-) 

OF IM-MIGHANTS OV'ER 
EMIO RANTS. 





HH 

■■ 

1211. 

y ariation. 

1921. 

1911. 

V ariation. 

1921. 

1911. 




4 

5 

6 


S 

9 

. .-a-'. 

l,S.w 

0.50 

T 

1,205 

970 

289 

+ 

631 

-f 

SS5 

-f 

3G1 

^'TicobJirs 

32 

SO 

- 

43 

833 

1,221 

- 

338 

- 

851 

- 

1,141 

is^ati . 

23,219 

36,290 

- 

8,071 

373,504 

191,612 

-f- 

181,892 

- 

345,285 

- 

155,322 

BsluohisLaii 

68 

97 

- 

29 

456 

123 

-f 

333 

- 

368 

- 

26 

^ i l«ntan-s). 






... 







Bihar atiu Uriisa. 

1,200,751 

1,229,931 

- 

29,230 

107,175 

153,351 

- 

46,176 


1,093,576 

+ 

1,076,030 

EoHibay . 

7,425 

5,923 

-h 

I1..502 

7,953 

6,S-l7 

-f 

1,606 

- 

.528 

- 

424 

EoTBia. . 

2,352 

2,596 

- 

244 

146,058 

134,985 

4“ 

11,073 

- 

143,706 

- 

132,389 

Ceutrai PriiTiLjes iiiitl Beiar ... 

49,243 

18,016 

-L 

31,230 

3,021 

3,540 

- 

519 

+ 

46,225 

+ 

14,476 

Coorg . 

6 

3 

+ 

3 

6 

6 


... 


... 

- 

3 

Delhi 

1,682 

... 


1,882 

2,778 

... 

+ 

2,778 

- 

890 


... 

Madras (iccladiDg Laocadives) 

28,-593 

13,170 


15,423 

3,281 

6,537 

- 

3,256 

•+ 

25,312 

+ 

6,633 

Sorta'^VesJ Frontier Province 

1,015 

1,011 

+ 

4 

Til 

272 

-F 

505 

"h 

238 

+■ 

739 

(District and miuiinistared 
ter; itories). 













Punjab .. 

14.250 

17,482 

" 

3,232 

2,949 

3,752 


803 

4“ 

11,301 

4- 

13,730 

Tjuited Provinces of Agra and 

333,184 

399,578 

_ 

61,394 

18,4.51 

25,578 

- 

7,127 

4“ 

319,733 

4“ 

374,000 

Oadh. 








Total British Territory 

}, 673,8 78 

1 , 724,877 

- 

50,899 

688,282 

527,613 

+ 

140,849 

4' 

1 , 005,318 

4- 

1 , 197,284 

Assam State (Manipnr). 

333 

135 

-f 

203 

369 

300 

+ 

69 

- 

31 

- 

165 

Beluchistan (Agency Tracts) ... 

24 

19 

+ 

5 

... 

3 

- 

2 

+ 

24 

+ 

17 

Baroda State . 

199 

124 


73 

257 

332 

- 

75 

- 

58 

- 

208 

Bengal States 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 




... 

Bihar and Orissa St.Ttes 

6,489 

3.962 

+ 

2,527 

9,685 

11,982 

- 

2,297 

- 

3,196 

- 

8,020 

Bombay States 

3,527 

2,475 

+ 

1,032 

313 

495 

+ 

20 

+ 

3,012 

+ 

1,980 

Central India Agency 

873 

3,161 

- 

2,288 

945 

1,004 

- 

59 

- 

72 

+ 

2,157 

Cantral Provinces States 

2,916 

1,599 

-f 

1,317 

211 

2,252 

- 

2,041 

4" 

2,705 

- 

653 

Gwalior State . 

1,785 

... 

-f- 

1,785 

323 

... 

+ 

325 

+ 

1,460 


... 

Hyderabad State. 

388 

244 

4* 

144 

293 

717 

- 

424 

4* 

95 

- 

473 

Haslimir Stats . 

166 

293 

- 

127 

105 

131 

- 

26 

4~ 

61 

+ 

162 

Madras State including Cochin 
and Travaneore). 

754 

103 

-i- 

631 

67 

166 

- 

89 

4“ 

687 

- 

53 

Cochin Stati . 

m 

4S 

-r 

174 

9 

23 

- 

13 

4“ 

313 

+ 

36 

frawncore State . 

633 

64 

T* 

47S 

58 

134 

- 

66 

-f 

484 

- 

70 

Mysore State . 

477 

427 

4- 

20 

424 

412 

4* 

12 

-f 

23 

4~ 

15 






140 

12 

4- 

128 


140 


12 

(Agency and tribal areas). 




... 

~ 

- 

Punjab States . 

1,B04 

1,012 

4- 

492 

223 

235 

- 

12 

4- 

1,281 

-t- 

777 

Bajputana Agency . 

46,850 

33,744 

4- 

11,106 

774 

736 

+ 

38 

4“ 

46,076 


35,008 

Sikkim .. 

4,057 

3,364 

4- 

703 

1,566 

3,052 

- 

1,486 

+ 

2,491 

+ 

302 

ITnited Provinces States 

258 

1,480 

- 

1,223 

155 

160 

- 

5 

4" 

103 

4“ 

1,320 

Total F^idatory States 

70,575 

54,132 

+ 

18,443 

18,054 

21,378 

- 

5,924 

4- 

54,521 

4" 

32,154 

India, uaspeciSed 

30 

103 

- 

76 

... 

... 


... 

4“ 

30 

4* 

106 

Prenoh and Portuguese Settle- 
meats, 

1,159 

2,338 

- 

1,179 

. - 

... 


... 

4- 

1,159 

4- 

2,338 

GBAKB TOTAL ... 

7 , 745,842 

1 , 731,453 

- 

35,811 

684,318 

549,591 

4- 

134,725 

4" 

1 , 061,326 

4" 

1 , 231,862 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE IV.— Part III. 
FeiiiS^topy SiBieSa 


Proviscb or State. 

lilMIGRANTS TO BEN 



E.MIGRANT8 FROM BE.S’GAL. 

ESCESs(-!-) OEiDEFICIENCr (-) 
OF IlIlI[i;n.4NTS OVER 
E-JIIGRANTj. 


1921. 

1911, 

j Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ajmer-.Merwara. 

75 

3 

i 

72 

... 

... 


... 

+ 

75 

+ 

3 

Andamans ani] N'icobars 

... 



... 

7 

5S 

- 

51 

- 

7 

- 

58 

Assam . 

dO.OdS 

30,799 


9,249 

1,702 

1,963 

- 

261 


38,346 

-P 

28,836 

Beluobiatan (District and 

aiimimstered territories). 


... 

i 

... 


... 


... 




... 

Bengal . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 




... 

Bihar and Orissa . 

19,675 

13,420 

\ 

-P 

1,255 

57 

49 

+ 

8 

•+ 

19,618 

-f- 

18.371 

Bombay . 

90 

28 

-f 

64 

2 

30 

- 

28 


S8 

- 

4 

Burma . 

9 

4 

-f- 

5 

29 

771 

- 

742 

- 

20 

- 

767 

Central Brovinces and Berar ... 

2,507 

1,362 


1,145 

42 

2 

-i- 

40 

H- 

2,465 

+ 

1,360 

Ooorg . 

... 

... 


... 

... 





... 


... 

Delhi . 

7 

... 

+ 

7 

... 




-r 

7 


... 

lladrae (including Laccadives) 

2,677 

1,070 

"P 

1,607 

... 

... 




2,677 


1,070 

North-dVest Prontier Province 
(Districts and administered 
territories). 

11 

23 

- 

12 





+ 

11 

+ 

23 

Punjab . 

54 

82 

- 

28 


28 

- 

28 

+ 

54 

4* 

54 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oadh. 

4,617 

4,620 

- 

3 

J 

28 

81 

- 

53 

+ 

4,589 

H- 

4,539 

Total British Territory ... 

89,770 

5e,i09 

+ 

13,381 

1,887 

2,982 

- 

1,118 

+ 

81,903 

+ 

52,427 

Assam State (Manipur). 

197 

86 

-r 

in 

B 


-f 

3 

~p 

194 

+ 

86 

Beluchlstau (Agency Tracts) ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


... 


... 

Baroda States . 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


... 


... 

Bengal States . 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


... 


... 

Bihar and Orissa States 

664 

8 

+ 

636 

5 

2 

+ 

3 


659 

+ 

6 

Bombay States .. 

191 

103 

-i- 

88 


2 

- 

2 

_L 

191 

-p 

101 

Central India Agency ... 

68 

... 

-f- 

68 

4 

... 

+ 

4 


64 


... 

Central Provinces States 

141 

... 

-f 

141 

... 

4 

- 

4 

-f 

141 

- 

4 

dwalior State . 

3 

... 

-H 

3 

... 

... 


... 

-p 

3 



Hyderabad State. 

1 

... 

-f- 

1 

... 

... 


... 

-p 

1 



Kariimir State . 

3 

... 

+ 

3 

... 

... 


... 


3 



Madras States (including Cochin 
and Travaneore). 


- 


... 


... 


... 


... 



Cothin Stale . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 



Travaneore State . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


- 


... 



Mysore State .. . 

4 

1 

+ 

3 

... 

1 

- 

1 

+ 

4 



North-West Prontier Province 
(Agencies and tribal areas). 

... 

... 


... 


.... 


... 


... 



Punjab States 

18 

... 

+ 

18 

... 

4 

- 

4 


18 


4 

Bajputana Agency . 

1,015 

915 

-1- 

100 

... 

1 

- 

1 

+ 

1,015 

+ 

914 

Sikkim ... ... ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

United Provinces States. 

36 

IS 

+ 

18 

... 

... 


... 

+ 

36 

+ 

18 

Total Feudatory States ... 

2,3i1 

1-131 

+ 

1,210 

12 

H 

- 

2 

+ 

2^329 


1,117 

India, unspecified . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

Prench and Portuguese Settle¬ 
ments. 

22 

23 


1 


... 


... 

-p 

22 

-p 

23 

Grand Total 

72,133 

87,883 

-f- 

U,S70 

1,879 

2,998 


1,117 


70,254 

+ 

54,557 
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CHAPTER iV. 

Religion. 

117. I ntroductory. —This chapter deals with the figures contained in 
the Census Table VI, which are analysed in four subsidiary tables printed at 
the end of the chapter giving— 

r._A general distribution of the population by religion, ' 

[j—A distribution of population of each district according to the 
main religions, Hindu and Muhammadan, 

111 —Xhe number and variations of the number of Christians, and 
IV.—The distribution of urban and rural population by religion. 

The return of religion in the census schedules is perhaps more safely to be 
rehed upon than the returns of other matters than bare numbers and sex. 
No distinctions could be clearer between Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians 
and Buddhists. The vexed question “ what is a Hindu T’ is sometimes 
raised in respect of persons of aboriginal races which are in process of 
discarding their ancient tribal beliefs in favour of Hinduism, but it 
causes less trouble in Bengal than in certain other parts of India. There 
are however cases in which there is a possibility ofi doubt, and in such cases 
much depends on the point of view of the census enumerator and the instruc¬ 
tions he gets on reference to those who are supervising his work. The effect 
of not always discriminating between Animists and Hindus from the same 
stand-point is seen in the figures obtained at successive censuses for the 
numbers of Animists in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but in other parts of 
Bengal it does not appear that the discrimination has proved a matter of much 
difficulty. There is some difficulty at times in respect of the correct return 
of Jains"who have retained the caste distinctions which prevail among Hindus, 
but the number of Jains in Bengal is comparatively very small, and their 
largest numbers are found in Calcutta, where their leaders in religious 
matters came forward on the occasion of this census and did their best to 
ensure that their co-religionists should be correctly returned. 

118. The religions of the population of Bengal. —The population of 
Bengal and Sikkim is divided according to the religions professed as follows:— 

Bengal. Sikkim. 


Muhammadans 

... 53'55 per cent. 

Hindus 

... 66‘73 per cent. 

Hindus 

... 4B-7-i „ 

Buddhists 

... 32-78 

Animists 

... 1-79 

Christians 

... 0-45 

Buddhists 

... 0-58 

Muhammadans 

... 0-20 „ 

Christians 

... 0-31 

Animists 

None. 

Others) 

... 0-05 

Othens 

... 0-08 


The distribution at successive censuses in the several divisions of Bengal 
and in Sikkim is detailed in Subsidiary Table I printed at the end of this 
chapter, in which appear also the proportionate rates of increase in the 
numbers professmg each religion between one enumeration and the next. 
The relative numbers who are adherents of the Hindu, Muhammadan and 
other religions in the several parts of Bengal is illustrated in diagram No. 39. 
In this dmgram, though the height of the column for each natural division is 
the same, its width is proportionate to the total population, so that the areas 
shaded to represent Hindus and Muhammadans are proportionate to the 
actual numbers of persons professing each religion. It will be noticeed that 
Muhammadans are m majority approaching three to one over Hindus in both 
divisions of Eastern Bengal, and two to one m Northern "Rpnccol 
In Central Bengal Hindus have a small majority and in Western 
Bengal they are sk to one. Thus though Western and Central Bengal sup¬ 
ply only little more th.^n one-third of the total population of Bengal 
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they contain more than half the Hindu population of the- Province. 
Similarly, the Muhammadans in two divisions of Eastern Bengal 
comprise more than half the total Muhammadan population. Adherents of 
other than these two main religjpns are most numerous on the borders of the 
Province, where indio-enous or immigrant aborigines still adherent to their 
tribal beliefs are most numerous. 



Diagram No. 40 illustrates 



the changes in the distribution of the popula¬ 
tion according to religions which have taken 
place since 1881. Muliammadans have 
increased in number faster than Hindus, and 
“ Others,” though the proportion of them 
to the total population is still very small, 
have steadily increased, so that the balance 
between Hindus and Muhammadans which 
in 1881 was only slightly in favour of Muham¬ 
madans, 4,969 of them against 4,882 Hindus 
in every 10,000 of the population is now 
very decidedly in their favour, 5,355 of them 
against 4,372 Hindus in every 10,000. The 
change has not been produced by conversion, 
for instances of conversion are few and 
far between, nor mainly by the greater fecund¬ 
ity shown by Muhammadans. Though it is 
true that, in Eastern Bengal especially, the 
natural growth among Muhammadans has 
been greater than that among Hindus in the 
5ame locality, the increase of the majority of 
Muhammadans over Hindus has been due in 
the main to the accident that Muhammadans 


are numerically superior in the healthier and more progressive parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, while Hindus have a majority in the parts which have suffered the 
severest disabilities of the last 50 years. The increase in the Muhammadan 
majority^ from 67 per 10,000 in 1881 to 301 in 1891, 419 in 1901, 711 in 1911, 
and 983 in 1921 was less noticeable between 1891 and 1901 than before or sincG, 
because that decade was one of recuperation in the western parts of the Pro¬ 
vince after the visitation of a succession of epidemics of malaria. The pro¬ 
portion of Muhammadans has increased everywhere and at each successive 
-enumeration except in Central Bengal, where each census has shown a 
decrease, and between 1881 and 1901 in Northern Bengal, while the pro¬ 
portion of Hindus has everywhere decreased except in Central Bengal. 
These two variations from what shows itself as normal progress are in each 
case partly the results of immigration. The increase in the proportion of 
Hindus in Central Bengal is largely due to the immigration of Hindus to 
Calcutta and the industrial area of which it is the focus, though 

22 
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it is assisted by the fact that the northern parts of the Presidency 
Division where Muhammadans most predominate are the unhealthy and 
unprogressive parts, while the southern parts, Wmlna and the i4-Parganas, 
in whicii a maioritv of the cultivators belong to Hindu caste, Kaibart- 

tas. etc., are decidedly more healthy and Aore progressive. The decrease 

in the Tiroportion of Muhammadans in North Bengal from 1881 to 1901 

and the fact that the increase in the proportion since has been slow com- 
nared with the increase in Eastern Bengal are due in the mam to the immi- 
eration of Animists from the Santal Parganas into_ Malda, Dmajpur and 
Paishahi. the importation of Hindu and Animist coolies to the tea gardens of 
Jaioaio-uri and the steady flow of migration from Nepal into the Darjeeling 
Hills. °The general tendency of the changes that have taken palce has been 
in the direction of segregation of Hindus and Muhammadans, though this 
has been accidental rather than intentional. There has been no actual draw- 
ino- too-ether of Muhammadans to Eastern Bengal and Hindus to Western 
Beno-aE though the result of the changes that have takp place has been to 
increase the Muhammadan majority most in the districts where it was 
already greatest and to increase the Hindu majority or decrease it least where 
Hindus were already found in the greatest numbers. In the Genus Report 
for Calcutta the same tendency has been noticed in the several Ward of the 
City, but there the result has not been fortuitous; there has been an actual 
drawing apart of the adherents of the two religions. 

119. The Muhammadans. —In numbers at least the Muhammadans 
form the most important religious community in Bengal. They comprise 
53-55 per cent, of the population and outnumber the Hindus in every district 
except the six districts of Western Bengal, the 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Khul¬ 
na, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Hindus are 
the more numerous in Cooch Behar and Tripura State, as also in Sikkim. 
The Muhammadans of Bengal form more than one-third, 37-78 per cent., of 
the whole number of Muhammadans in India, and those in British territory 
in Bengal form 42-41 per cent, of the total number of Muhammadans in 
British India. The Muhammadans in Bengal are nearly twice as many as 
those in the Punjab, four times as many as those in the United Provinces, 
five and half times those in Bombay, nearly seven times those in Bihar and 
Orissa, ten and a half times those in Madras, and twelve and a half times 
those in the North-West Frontier Province. The proportion of Muham¬ 
madans in the populaion of Bengal compares with the proportion in other 
‘ parts as follows;— 


PERCENTAGE OF 
MOHAMMADANSIN 
TWC RORULATtON 


AVERAGE FOR INOiA 


-- D ri 

z srtaou^aiiSESca 


North-West Frontier Province 

90-36 

per cent. 

Kashmir ... ... 

76-74 

n 

Bengal ... ; 

63-55 


The Punjab- 

51-05 

11 

Assam 

27-78 


Bombay ... ... 

17-42 

11 

The United Provinces 

14-46 

1* 

Hyderabad ... ... 

10-41 

?1 

Bihar and Orissa 

.9-76 

)> 

Madras 

4-87 

11 

Burma 

3-80 

1' 

The Central Provinces and Berar.!. 

3-64 



DIAGRAM NO. 


The average proportion in India is 21 *68 per cent. Though the great mass 
of the Muhammadans in Bengal is engaged in agriculture and backward in 
education, Bengal must be looked upon as the great stronghold of Muham¬ 
madanism in India. Hyderabad, the primier Muhammadan State, has 
about the same area as Bengal, though its population is only about a 
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quarter, and, as the proportion of Muhammadans in it is only 10-dl per cent., 
their number is only one-twentieth the number in Bengal. Their religion is a 
very real thing to the cultivating Muhammadan classes, especially in Ea.stern 
Bengal. Prayers are most punctiliously said by all of them at the appointed 
times and their children must learn to say them before they go further with 
their education. Mosques are very numerous and are more noticeable 
features of the landscape, for instance in Bakarganj, Noakhali, Tippera and 
Chittagong, than the actual habitations of the villagers, for the latter are 
always buried deep among fruit and betel-nut trees. When a corrugated 
iron shed is seen standing in the open, closer inspection will generally reveal 
the little bay built out towards the west which marks it for a mosque. Brick- 
built mosques, which, freshly whitewashed and ornamented with coloured 
tiles, supply a welcome break in the prevailing green of the scenery are not 
uncommon, but in the densely populated parts of the lower delta on both 
sides of the Meghna estuary the “ tin mosque is to be met with ahnnst 
every mile. Commonly there is no permanent incumbent who officiates 
in the smaller ones. The place is taken by the senior or most erudite village^ 
who happens to attend. Certain of the itinerant preachers, who are better 
known, command the attendance of very large congregations, and mciulvi.'- 
and liafez, those who have the Koran by heart, are numerous, while almost 
every large village holds one or two Hazis and it is everyone’s ambition as he 
gets old to see Mecca before he dies. The religious leaders keep pace with the 
times, and during the past century a succession of revivalist movements under 
various names has been propagated with great enthusiasm in Eastern Bengal 
Conversions to the faith of Islam are nowadays few or none, but the faith has 
been kept keenly alive and to some extent purified of taints of Hinduism 
during the last hundred years. Even now it is not peculiar to find Muham¬ 
madans in some parts of the Province make offerings to some tree or even at 
a temple dedicated to the Hindu goddess Kali along with their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, but especially in Eastern Bengal there is good reason to believe that 
such customs have become much less common than before the spread of the 
Wahabi, Farazi and kindred movements. This report is, however, to deal 
with the census figures and the conclusion to be drawn from them, and to 
them it is necessary to turn. 

In Western Bengal the Muhammadans are but 13-44 per cent, of the 
population. They are almost half, 47-32 per cent, in Central Bengal, 
59-82 per cent, in Northern Bengal, and 69-92 per cent, in Eastern Bengal. 
The proportion in each district is given in column 7 of Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in the diagram 
printed on the next page . Bogra is the district in which Muhammadans are in 
tlie greatest proportion, 82-49 per cent. Then follow Noakhali 77-57 per 
cent., Hajshahi 76-54 per cent., Pabna 75-83 per cent., Mymensingh 74-91 
per cent., Tippera 74-12 per cent., Chittagong 72-81 per cent., and Bakar¬ 
ganj 70-56 per cent. In all these districts except Rajshahi the proportion 
has steadily increased. It will be noticed that these form a rmg round 
Dacca except on the south-western side. They must have fallen just within 
the borders of the Subah of Bengal as it was for several centuries m Moghul 
times, when the Rajas of Gooch Behar and Hill Tippera and the rulers in 
Assam and Arracan were turbulent neighbours, and the high proportion of 
Muhammadans just within what was the old frontier is no doubt to be traced 
to this attempt to make this frontier defensible. It is known that colonies of 
Moghul soldiers were planted in some parts, and it may well have been that 
the invaders of India who had penetrated so far found rich land unoccupied in 
Bengal more easily than elsewhere, and an indigenous people less difficult to 
dispossess than in other parts of India. To satisfy their unruly soldiery 
must always have been a problem with the Moghul as with other princes who 
have overrun India from time to time, and no doubt they found an easier 
means of rewarding them for their services by giving them grants of land in 
Bengal than elsewhere. Their descendants alone may not account for the 
large numbers of Muhammadans to be found to-day, but it was very natural 
that they should have made converts as a means of strengthening their position, 
and the indigenous population may well have adopted Muhammadanism for 
the sake of protection. To what extent the blood of foreign invaders infuses 
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PE.RCCNTAGE OF UOHAMMi».OANS 



the mass of the Bengali Muhammadans has been a matter of much specula¬ 
tion. The subject was discussed at length by Mr. E. A. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait in the Census Report for 1901, and his conclusions were to the effect that 
“ there can be no doubt as to the local origin of most of the Muhammadans 
of East and North Bengal.” He estimated the strength of the foreign 
element in the Province as it was then to be four millions at the most, one-sixth 
of the total number professing the faith of Islam. Later enumerations do 
not furnish material for a more reliable estimate, for it was noticed that in 
the census of 1911 in Eastern Bengal, Muhammadans who had risen in the 
world often called themselves Moghuls, Pathans and even Saiyads with very 
little justification for doing so. This tendency was apparent also at the 
last census, when indeed it was recognized that any attempt to do other¬ 
wise than permit individuals to name as they chose the section of the communi¬ 
ty to which they claimed to belong, could have been of little use in proportion 
CO the heart-burning and disturbance which it would have caused. The 
proportion of Muhammadans is between 60 and 70 per cent, in Dacca, Farid- 
pur, Nadia and Jessore in the centre of Bengal and in Rangpur which has 
ceceived much migration from the south. In Murshidabad and Malda, just 
within the gates of Bengal, through which the Ganges passes the Rajmahal 
HiHs, it is between 50 and 60 per cent. The proportion is much lower in the 
parts where the Moghul power was not so long or so firmly established. The 
Muhammadan rulers must have left what is now Khulna, the 24:-Parga- 
uas, Howrah and the Delta parts of Midnapore very much to the forefathers 
of the Kaibarttas, the Pods and other castes which now form so large a pro¬ 
portion of the cultivating and aquatic population. They marched and 
countermarched over Western Bengal, but did not break up the power of the 
indigenous peoples and did not make many permanent settlem^ts. Gooch 
Behar and Jalpaiguri they can hardly have penetrated. 
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The number of Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal has increased very 
fast. It has grown by 67-,3 per cent, in the last forty years, while the popu¬ 
lation as a whole has grown but 54:3 per cent. Their increase during the 
same period in other parts of the Province has been much more moderate, 
:21-5 per cent, in North Bengal, 12-9 per cent, in West Bengal, and only 10-5 
per cent, in Central Bengal. The increase of Muhammadans during the last 
10 years in the several quarters of the Province is compared with the 

Incvea^-per cent. Incr-ase per cent. inCl’CaSe Of the tOtul pOpulatioU iu 

MubaZadanL thc marginal table. Muham- 


West Beuo-ai ... -4 i) - 4 -ir maclans continue to increase at a 

Central Bengal - US + 0-4 greater rate than the rest of the 

North Bengal ... +2-9 + 1 ') population exccpt in Western and 

B«Bt Bengal +teo +8-3 Central Bengal. In the former 

Whole Province ... +5-2 +2-8 they keep pace With the average for 

all religions, just beating the Hin¬ 
dus. In Central Bengal they are handicapped by the fact that their numbers 
are greatest in the more unhealthy parts of the division, and are defeated by 
the ingress of Hindus to Calcutta and its neighbourhood from other parts of 
India as well as from further parts of Bengal. The fecundity of the Muham¬ 
madan population in Eastern Bengal and the healthier parts of Northern 
Bengal is very great indeed. Whether the followers of Islam in these parts 


have in their blood the strain of the hardy races which made up the Moghul 
soldiery or are the descendants from indigenous races which were low down 
in the scale of civilization, it is natural to expect greater fecundity among 
them than among the generality of Hindus, and the contrast between the rate 
of growth of the two communities is very remarkable. • In Eastern Bengal 
migration has little or no effect upon the progress of either and conversions 
none at all, yet while Hindus have increased in 40 years by only 22-4 per cent, 
in the Dacca Division and 56-0 per cent, in the Chittagong Division with 
Tripura State, the increases of Muhammadans in the same period have been 
61-9 per cent, and 79-3 per cent., respectively. In the Province as a whole 
while Hindus have increased by 15 *2 per cent, since 1881, Muhammadans have 


multiplied two and half times as fast and have increased by 38-5 per cent. 
During the last 40 years the Muhammadans in Tippera district have increased 
ed by 96-0 per cent., in Noakhali district by 86-4 per cent, and in Mymensingh 
district by 77-6 per cent. In these parts they have practically doubled their 
numbers in two short generations. Very nearly all the Muhammadans 
in Bengal belong to the Sunni sect. The total number of Shias in the Pro¬ 
vince is: now only 2,580, although in Moghul times the ruling princes 
were generally Shias, and that sect must have been much more 
numerotis in this part of India than one in 10,000 as at present. 
1,523, more than half the Shias enumerated in Bengal, live in 


the town of Murshidabad, which was the seat of the last Moghul ruler 


of the Province. There is a dwindling community of them in Dacca city 
which now numbers only 154, and a small number, 66 only, living in and near 
the Imambari at Hooghly, a Shia foundation. In addition 816 were found in 
Calcutta and 23 in the 24-Parganas, but none were returned elsewhere in the 
Province. All the religious movements which have affected Bengal during 
the last century and more have been movements among the Sunni sect. 


120. The Hindus.—The Hindus of Bengal are less than one in ten, 
9 *32 per cent., of the total number of Hindus in India, and they form a smaller 
proportion of the total population in Bengal than in any other part of 
India with the exception of Beluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and Burma. They form 82-07 per cent, of the popu- 
lation in Western Bengal, 51-41 per cent, in Central Bengal, 35-52 per cent, 
in Northern Bengal, and 28 -48 per cent, in Eastern Bengal. The proportion 
in each district is given in column 2 of Subsidiary Table II printed at the end 
of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 43 on the next 
page. Since almost everywhere Hindus and Muhammadans between them 
account for the bulk of the population, the depth of shading in this map neces¬ 
sarily varies very much in converse to the depth of shading in the map forming 
diagram No. 42. Hindus are in greatest numbers in the south-west of the Pro¬ 
vince, their majority decreasing and rapidly disappearing as one passes east 
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and nortii from IVIidnapore and Bankura. In the extreme north the fact that 
the Nepalese tribes, which are by far the most progressive of the Himalayan 
races and have spread themselves along the hills to the east of their home, are 
Hindus, is responsible for their majority in Darjeeling as in Sikkim. The 
independence which the Raja of Cooch Behar was able to maintain against 
the Moghuls is responsible for the fact that Hindus, mostly of local origin are 
still in a majority in his State. His influence during the Moghul period is no 
doubt partly responsible for the number of Hindus in the north of Rangpur 
and Dinajp'ur, while his people have spread into Jalpaiguri, where also the 
labour imported to the tea gardens is either Hindu or Animist. Tripura 
^tate remained predominantly Hindu for the reason that though the Moghuls 
conquered the Raja in the end, they obtained no very permanent hold on his 
domains. His race belongs to the Eastern hills, but even in Moghul times his 
court was a refuge for numbers of Hindus from the plains, who received 
grants of land in what is now his estate in Tipper a district and exercised a 
great influence over his administration. The flow of immigration has in the 
last half a century almost swamped the indigenous population, but the Hindu 
majority is mamtained in spile of the fact that so many of the immigrants 
have been Bengali Muhammadans from Tippera and from Sylhet in Assam. 
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During the last decade the progress of the Hindus in the four quarters of the 

l^rovince compared with the pro¬ 
gress of the population as a whole 


Inc-rease per eent. 
among Hindus. 


Increase per cent, 
ill total populatio i. 


West Bengal 
Central Bengal 
North Bengal 
East Bengal 
Whole Province 


+ i-3 
- 3 -2 
+ 4-6 
-0-7 


-4-9 
4 - 0-4 
+ 1-9 
+ H-S 
-l-2'8 


has been as the marginal table 
shows. The actual number of 
Hindus has decreased since 1911, 
and everywhere except in Central 
Beng-al the Hindus have made less 


1881 

766 

1891 

... 2,316 

1901 

... 2,893 

1911 

... 2,958 

1921 

... 3,-.84 

of which 

the Brahma Sai 


progress in numbers or more retro¬ 
gression than has the population as a whole. The reason for the exception 
in the case of Central Bengal has already been explained. The body oi rth'e 
Hindus gains little in Bengal, compared to its gains in the Central Plateau of 
India, through the process by which aboriginal tribes are given up their tribal 
beliefs and passing within the pale of Hinduism, and it loses a few from 
its numbers by the conversion of persons of the lower castes to Christianity, 
but on the other hand it gains by the immigration to Calcutta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood from beyond the Provnice. Commentary on the numbers belong¬ 
ing to the numerous castes among Hindus will be found in Chapter XI. 

121. Brahma Samaj and Arjya Samaj. —The BrahmaSamaj and the 
Arjya Samaj, were each founded as a refuge for those Hindus who refused to 
be bound by all the trammels of Hindu orthodoxy and whose beliefs were 
monotheistic. The former only had its beginnings in Bengal and until the 
census of 1911 there were no adherents of the Arjya Samaj returned at the 
census of this Province. The numbers of the Brahmo Samaj returned at 
successive enumerations are printed in the margin. In addition the Arjya 

Samaj had 20 adherents in Bengal in 1911 and 
214 in 1921. The number belonging to the 
Brahmo Samaj in Bengal is just over half the total 
number in India, but the small number is by no 
means a measure of the influence of its doctrines. 
Persons who hold the doctrines, for the diffusion 
aj is largely responsible, whose ideas have been 
widened by an English education and the experience of Western methods of 
thought and whose beliefs and practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
orthodoxy, are nowadays able to find kindred spirits with whom they can 
associate without the necessity of renouncing Hinduism and proclaiming 
themselves Brahmos. Thus though the number of professed Brahmds is 
small and has increased but little in the last 20 years, thousands of the intel¬ 
lectual Hindus of Bengal have been so profoundly influenced by the mono¬ 
theistic ideas which belong to the doctrines of the Brahma Samaj as really to be 
Brahmos at heart, though they have not actually joined the Samaj. The 
Arjya Samaj is much larger than the Brahma Samaj and has in India as 
many as 476,578 members, nearly nine-tenths of whom live in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punj ab. The few found in Bengal were among the immigrants 
from up-country. 

122. The Animists. —The term Animist is perhaps one which needs a 
word of explanation. Animist is a term applied for want of a better to those 
amorphous forms of religion of which the basis is ‘' the belief which explains 
to primitive man the constant movements and changes in the world of things 
by the theory that every object which has activity enough to affect him in any 
v^'ay is anirnated by a life and will like his own. It peoples the world with 
spirits which have the power to influence man directly. Mostly they are 
malevolent spirits, and it is found that the religious aims of the aboriginal 
tribes of India are almost always directed to discovering the wishes and 
intentions of these baneful creatures of imagination and their performances 
to propitiating them. Animist is the term which has been used for all those 
aborigines who still retam ancient tribal beliefs of this character. Such 
persons in Bengal now number 849,047, 1 *79 per cent, of the total population. 
They form 3-09 per cent, of the total population of India and are compara¬ 
tively most numerous in Assam., where they form 15-90 per cent, of the total; 
in the Central Provinces, 13'23 per cent.; in Burma, 5-34 per cent.; and in 

* Imperial Gazetteer o£ India (1907), Volume I, page 431; 
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Behar and Orissa, 5;13 per cent. The proportion their numbers bear to the 
total in Madras is rather less than in Bengal, 1-37 per cent., and in Bombay 
considerably less, 0 -71 per cent. The numbers found in Upper India are very 
small. Animists in Bengal form 8;69 per cent, of the total numbers of 
Animists in India. They form 4-27 per cent, of the population of Western 
Bengal and 3-85 per cent, of that of Northern Bengal. The numbers in 
Central and Eastern Bengal are much smaller. The proportion in each dis¬ 
trict and State of the Province is given in column 12 of Subsidiary Table II 
at the end of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram "No. 44 on 
this page. It is on the western edge of Bengal that Animists are most numer¬ 
ous. Here they are originally immigrants from the plateau of Chota Nagpur 
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who have crossed into Northern Bengal from the Santal Parganas or passed 
into the plains of Burdwan, Hooghly, Murshidabad and Nadia come to 
settle. Many come for the cold weather only, to find employment as earth 
workers and agricultural labourers, and return to the cultivation of their 
fields at home before May. These often penetrate further into the Province 
than settlers and a few even cross the Jamnna into Mymensingh, though they 
had almost all re-crossed to go home by the date of the census, the 18th of 
March. The Animists enumerated in Mymensingh were the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Madhupur jungle and the foot hills on the northern edge 
of the district, mostly of the Garo tribe. Their number has been in much the 
same proportion to the total population of the district since 1881, whereas 
the proportion of Animists among the population on the western side of the 
Province has rapidly increased owing to immigration. Very few Animists 
indeed are found on the Lower Delta, for they travel on foot, are 
simple people who are most comfortable on the dry soil of their homes, and 
the rivers of Eastern Bengal are a bar to their progress into the parts frequent¬ 
ly intersected by streams not fordable in the cold weather. The return of 
their number in the eastern hills from census to census has been very irregular. 
Here appear the difficulties which are so commonly met with in Central 
India to determine whether one of an aboriginal tribe is an Animist or a 
Hindu. In 1881 all the indigenous people of Tripura State were returned as 
Animists and none of those in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. All figured as 
Hindus in Tripura State in the statistics for 1891, while a certain number of 
Animists were returned in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In 1911 most of the 
hill tribes in the Chittagong Hill Tracts who were not Buddhists were return¬ 
ed as Animists, while the figures .for Tripura State showed Animists as only 
18 per 10,000. At the recent census care was taken to discriminate correctly 
between Animists and Hindus in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with the result 
that hardly more than a third of the people of hill tribes which are not 
Buddhist were recorded as Animists. In Tripura State it seems that the com¬ 
prehension of the term Hindu was somewhat further extended than in the 
hills under British administration, but on the whole it may be accepted that 
the figures for Animists obtained at this census are more reliable than those 
obtained hitherto. 

The number of Animists in the Province has increased by no less than 
171‘2 per cent, since 1881. Decade by decade the proportionate increase 
has been of 16’5 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, 31 -3 per cent, between 1891 
and 1901, 65T per cent, between 1901 and 1911, and 16‘2 per cent, in the last 
decade. The progress has been somewhat less uneven if allowance is made 
for the irregularity in the return in the eastern hills, but the decade 1901 to 
1911 was that in which the increase was greatest. The last decade has shoym 
the number of Animists.in Western Bengal about, stationary. The extent of 
migration has never been on the same scale as in Northern Bengal, and it is 
known that the influenza epidemic was especially severe among aborigines. 
Moreover, the rise in prices of agricultural produce has no doubt eased the 
economic strain which drove these people from their homes. The decrease 
in the numbers in Central Bengal is not shared by Murshidabad ydth the other 
districts of the division, and may be partly due to the fact that the census 
coming a few days later in the season than in 1911, missed more of the bands 
of labourers who had been on their way home than in 1911. The increase in 
the number of Animists in Northern Bengal between 1901 and 1911 has been 
most reduced in the last decade in D.inajpur, to which the flow of immigra¬ 
tion has definitely decreased, and where influenza and malaria made great 
inroads on the aboriginal settlers towards the latter part of the decade. 

123. The Buddhists.—In Bengal there has been no survival of the early 
Buddhism which competed successfully with Hinduism and became for a 
time the established religion over the greater part of India, except possibly 
in a small measure in,the hills of Trij)ura State, to which, at the Muham- 
,madan conquest, a number of Buddhists are believed to have fled. Buddh- 
, ism is not one of the religions of the plains of Bengal at all. Its adherents 
aire found in considerable numbers only in the Himalayas on the north and in 
Chittagong and the hills adjoining Burma to the east. A few have come 
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1S81 
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Biidabists. 

155.102 

19:1,645 

216,506 

246,866 
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down into Jalpaiguri district, some have joined in the Colonization of the 
Kasterii Sundarbans, and some are found in Calcutta, but the plains of 
Central Bengal hold very few who are permanent inhabitants. The Buddh¬ 
ists in Bengal have grown in numbers as indicated by the figures given in the 

margin, by 77B per cent, in the last 40 years, 
faster than the population of the Province as a 
whole, but not faster than the population of the 
tracts in which they are found in greatest 
numbers. Nowhere does Buddhism seem to have 
gained converts within recent times, but on the other hand Christianity has 
claimed a certain number of converts from it among the Lepchas and Bhotias 
of the northern hills. How completely Buddhism was driven out of India 
will be realized when it is stated that the Buddhists of Bengal are 74-6 per 
cent, of the total number in India not including Burma, and that Sikkim 
supplies another 7-2 per cent., Assam 3-6 per cent., and Kashmir 10- 2 per 
cent., leaving less than 5 per cent, to other Provinces. The Buddhism of the 
Eastern Himalayas is of Tibetan origin. Monasteries are numerous in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, all founded from Tibet and maintaining a close connec¬ 
tion with Lhassa, and the religion is the State religion in the case of both. 
When what now forms the Sadar and Kurseong subdivisions of Darjeeling 
was separated from Sikkim, and later, when what is now Kalimpong 
subdivision was taken from Bhutan, the great majority of the inhabitants 
were Buddhist by religion. The indigenous Lepchas and the Bhotias are 
still Buddhist, but they are now outnumbered by Nepalese immigrants. 

Number of Proportion nf total HOW form but a OUar- 

Buaahists. populahon. o .1 n , • l 

of ter of the population or the 

hills in British territory and not 

quite a t/hird of the population 

of Sikkim. Very few have gone 
into Sihguri subdivision where, as also in the Sadar subdivision of Jal¬ 
paiguri, Buddhists are less than 0-4 per cent, of the population. They 

account for rather more, 1-6 per cent., of the pojiulation of the Alipur Duar 

subdivision. The Buddhism 

near the eastern borders of the Pro¬ 

vince is Burmese in origin. The 
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Arracanese disputed the posses¬ 
sion of Chittagong itself for three 
centuries after Shamsuddin, the first 
Muhammadan tO' do so, forced his 
way as far as the town in 1347,and 
much later, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, a great number of Maghs (Arracanese) took refuge in the 
south of Chittagong district and the hi|l tracts behind after the' conquest of 
their own country by the Burmese. Practically all the Buddhists in Chitta¬ 
gong district are Maghs, but in the Chittagong Hill Tracts Maghs are out¬ 
numbered by the large Chakma tribe, who are followers of Buddhism. The 
Tiparas, Kukis, etc., are either Hindu or Aniinist and are responsible for the 
reduction of the proportion of Buddhists in Ramgarh subdivision. Buddh¬ 
ists in Tripura State are Chakmas and Maghs, the former being in the majori¬ 
ty, but the 1,700 in Tippera district are all Maghs; 10,180 Maghs settlers are 
to be found in the Sundarbans in the south of Patuakhali subdivision of Bakar- 
ganj district and form 1 -6 per cent, of the subdivisional population. A 
small number among the 3,449 Buddhists found in Calcutta are Burmese 
traders, but the great majority are Maghs, who readily find employment as 
cooks in European households, hotels, etc. 

124. The Jains.— The number of Jains found in Bengal at successive 

censuses ^ has been as shown in the margin. 
Though it has been doubled in the last ten years 
and is nine times what it was forty years ago, 
Jains do not form 3 in 10,000 of the provincial 
- . population. Those found in Bengal are little 

more than one per cent, of the total number of adherents of the Jain religion 
rn lndia, whonumbier 1,178,596. Tie largest number, nearly half a millW, 
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is to be found in the Bombay Presidency, more of them in the Feudatory 
States of Bombay than in British territory. Bajputana Agency has 279,722, 
and it is among the immigrants from Bajputana that most of the Jains in 
Bengal are to be found. Though Bihar was the birthplace of their religion, 
here are few indigenous Jains in that Province and practically none in 
Bengal. The greatest increase in the number returned as Jains has taken 
place in Calcutta City. There were only 1,797 in the City in 1911 and the 
number has risen to 5,524. As has already been mentioned, it is possible that 
part of this increase is due to the fact that greater care was taken in the 
return of the Jain religion than formerly. Outside Calcutta it is in North 
Bengal that Jains are most frequently to be met with and especially in Bang- 
pur. They are also to be found in considerable numbers in Murshidabad, but 
hardly penetrate to Jessore and Khulna or to the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
except Alymensingh. Jains are divided into two main sects, the Digambars 
and Swetambars, whose tenants differ mainly as to the doctrine of nudity and 
as to the position of women. The first holds that the Tirthambars went about 
naked and that Mahavira himself prescribed nudity at least for ascetics. They 
do not clothe their images, and divest themselves of their upper garments 
when they eat. They also hold, contrary to the opinion of the Swetambars, who 
clothe their images, that women cannot attain Nirvana. There is an offshoot of 
the Swetambar sect, called the Sthanakdwasis, which denounces idolatory 
and denies the efficacy of pilgrimages. At the special recjuest of the 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha separate figures were collected regarding the 
numbers belonging to the Swetambari sect in Calcutta, and it was found that 
out of the 5,524 Jains in the city, 2,199 belonged to it. 

125. Sikhs. —Sikhs are very few in Bengal, though, as the figures 
printed in the margin show, their number increased very much between 1901 

of and 1911. All are immigrants and more than 
half are to be found in Calcutta, where they are 
traders and mechanics, taxi-cab drivers and the 
like. The few Sikhs in Bengal are less than one 
in a thousand of the whole body of adherents of 
the Sikh religion in India. 

126. The Jews. —The Jews in Bengal are almost all domiciled in Cal¬ 
cutta, where their nxunber is 1,820, and includes more females (924) than 

Number of Jews. males (896). European Jews are few and the 
colony in Calcutta is an old foundation. It 
makes up some 8 per cent, of the total number of 
Jews in India, the majority of which is to be 
found in Bombay City. There are more than a 
thousand Jews each in Burma and in Cochin State, but very few indeed in 
any other parts of India. 

127. The Confucians. —Of the 1,443 Confucians found in Bengal 1,411 
were returned .from Calcutta. None were discovered by the Census of 1881 or 
by the census of 1891 and in 1901 there were only 178, but the number rose to 
1,058 in 1911 and has further increased. Bengal has 12 p:e'r cent, of the 
Confucians in India, practically all the rest, except a few in the Andaman 
Islands, being returned in Burma. 
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128- The Zoroastrians. —Of the 770 adherents of the Parsi (Zoro- 
astrian) religion 641 were found in Calcutta. They are traders who have 
come over from Bombay. Though their number in Bengal is so small, it is 
larger than in other Provinces of India except the Bombay Presidency certain 
States adjoining it, the Central Provinces, United Provinces and Kashmir, 
and the last three contain not many more than Bengal. The number in 
Bengal is steadily growing. It is twice what it was in 1901 and five times 
what it was in 1881. 


129. The Christians. —Christianity has made but little impression 
upon the population of Bengal when measured by the number of converts 
* which have been made. The number of Christians is but 31 per 10,000 of the 
population. less than one in 300, and among Indians only one in 356. The 
total in Bengal, 149,069, is only one in 320 of the Christians in India, for the 
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proportion of the total population which Christians form is very much higlier 
in Southern India. In Travancore and Cochin they form more than a quarter, 
29-3 per cent, and 26-8 per cent, of tlie population of these States respective- 
iv. The proportion in the Madras Presidency is 3-22 per cent., ten times as 
great as the proportion in Bengal, and in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
4-24 per cent., fourteen times as great. The proportion is higher than in 
Beneal also in Burma, 1’95 per cent, in the Punjab, l',33 per cent., in 
Bombay, 1 '04 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa, 0 -8 per cent, rising to 3 -9 per 
cent, ill Chota Nagpur and in the United Provinces, 0-44 per cent. The 
proportion in India as a whole is 1 -50 per cent. Christians are more numer¬ 
ous in Central Bengal than in other divisions of the Province mainly by 
reason of a large numbers found in Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The 
number in each district found at each successive census since 1881 and its 
proportionate variation during each decade is given in Subsidiary Table III 
printed at the end of this chapter. The distribution of the total number 
among the several districts of the Province is illustrated by the map in dia¬ 
gram No. 44 The area of the black square shown upon each district in this 



map is proportional to the number of Christians in the district, though the 
p^ition of a square does not indicate the part of a district in which most 
Christians are to be found. A squarie one inch each way on this map would 
mdicate the presence of 360,000 Christians. Under the name of each district 
on. the map appears the denomination of the mission or missions to which the 
greatest nnmber of Christians are actherent . It will be seen that the largest 
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body of Cjiristiaiis is in Calcutta. To this body Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

8,726 subscribe rather more than two-tmrds. The 
24-Parganas, 18,555, and Dacca, 13,377, are the 
only districts outside it which hold more than 
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10,000, though the seven districts mentioned in 
the margin hold more than 5,000. 


130. Sects of Christians. —The Portugue.se were the first to bring 
(ihristianity to Bengal. Portuguese adventurers, who for a considerable 
pericd were frankly pirates, made their headquarters on the island of Sand- 
wip off ISToakhali and were strong enough at one time to hold the balance of 
power in those parts between the Mogul force with its headquarters at 
Dace*a and the ruler of Arracan. They enslaved their captives and convert¬ 
ed them to Christianity. The Feringhis of Eastern Bengal, who are their 
descendants, may or may not all hav,e Portuguese blood in their veins. There 
are none now on the island of Sandwip, but they are found on the Noakhali 
mainland, in Chittagong and Bakarganj, and there is a colony of them near 
Geonkhali in Midnapore. In appearance they are scarcely to be distinguish¬ 
ed from their neighbours, though they adhere to the Roman Catholic faith 
and are baptised with Portuguese names. In ordinary life, however, they 
are generally called by names such as are in use around them, and the priest 
sometimes has to search carefully through his registers to discover by what 
name he is to marry or to bury them. Their total number is b,elow 2,000. 

The origin of the Portuguese churches in Dacca district and in Bakar¬ 
ganj dates back almost to the same period. The Portuguese church is the 
proprietor of a wide zaininda-ri some 20 miles north of Narayanganj 
granted by the Moguls, and the tenant cultivators are almost all Christians. 
The Portuguese churches are administered by the Bishop of Mylapur, who is 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Goa. Other Roman Catholic missions 
controlled by the Archbishop of Calcutta, with Suffragan Bishops at Krish- 
nagar and 'Dacca, began work later. In Central Bengal the Soceity of 
Foreign Missions of Milan is at work, in Eastern Bengal the priests are 
elesuits and comprise natives of several European continental nations. 
Roman Catholics are 26,083 males and 24,474 females, a little more than one- 
third of the total number of Christians in Bengal. 

The evidence of tombstones shows that there was an Armenian church at 
Sutanuti within the area now covered by Calcutta at least 60 years before 
Job Charnock founded the English Settlement, and Armenians were also 
settled 100 years before the battle of Plassey at Chinsura, Dacca and Murshi- 
dabad. Armeman Christians nnmber 436 males and 395 females. The 
ch arch is intended to minister to its own nationals and their descendants and 
is adhered to by practically no Indian converts. The same may be said of 
the Greek Church, adherents of which were' returned as 79 males and 39 
females. 

Protestant missions of various denominations are at work in every part 
of the Province. The Anglican Communion is represented by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, the Oford 
Mi.ssion, and the Church of England Zenana Mission. All are at work 
around Calcutta. The first has a considerable congregation drawn from 
semi-aboriginal races in Midnapore. The second ministers to a large com¬ 
munity in Nadia district and in Faridpur, and controls a colony of Santal 
Christians in Jalpaiguri. The Oxford Mission, which is rather scholastic 
than Rent on making Christians, extends to Barisal and Dacca- The English 
Baptist Mission, though it extends also as far as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Dinajpur, works mainly in the southern parts of the Presidency 
and Dacca Divisions. The northern parts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi¬ 
sions are covered by Australian Baptist Missions now working under one 
board of management, but except among the Garos in Mymensingh district 
they have made little headway. Methodists are at work among the aborigi¬ 
nal people of Bankura and the Asansol subdivision of Biirdwan, and the 
London Missionary Society (Congregationaiist) in the neighbourhood of 
CMcutta. Presbyterians have undertaken the work among the Eastern 
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Himalayan people and have founded large congregations, especially in the 
neio;hbourhood of Kalimpong, though there are also many Eoman Catholics 
in the hills. The Lutheran Missions of Chota Nagpur hardly touch Bengal, 
though there are Lutheran Christians among the immigrants to Dinajpur, 
Jalpaigiiii and elsewhere, and a Lutheran mission is established in Sikkim 
and Gooch Behar. 

The following table gives the number of adherents of each of the most 
important Christian sects:— 
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The value of the figm’es is somewhat reduced by the fact that so many were 
returned as Christian or Protestant only, without further details, in spite of 
the very explicit instructions issued on the points. For this the people of 
Calcutta are largely responsible, especially Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
who filled up their own schedules without reading the instructions printed 
on the back. Generally speaking, Europeans are Protestants and favour 
the Anglican Communion, while the majority of Anglo-Indians are Roman 
Catholics. ' Neither subscribe many to the numbers of the Baptist, Metho¬ 
dist, Congregationalist and similar denominations, which especially the 
Baptists, have made much headway among Inidans. In 1901 those who were 
returned merely as Protestants were added to the numbers of the Anglicans 
and, as it seems that a large proportion of those who returned no sect at the 
last census must have belonged to the Church of England, the number of its 
adherents cannot have fallen as much as the above figures indicate. 

131. Growth of the Christian Community.— The number of Christians 
in Bengal has more than doubled during the last 40 years. The rate of 
increase in successive decades has been 13*9 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, 
29*5 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 21*7 per cent, between 1901 and 191ll 
and 14*9 per cent, in the last decade. The increase since 1881 has been 
106*2 per cent., while the increase in the total population in the same period 
has been but 28*6 per cent. The contrast between these last two figures is the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that Christians are very few in such 
districts as Noakhali, Tippera, Mymensingh and Bogra, which, of the plains 
districts, have shown the greatest increase of population. Christian 

V fn a'-Wition 78 Europeans, 9 Anglo-Indians and 36 Indians returned indefinite beliefs baaed~on 
Western methods of thought. 
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missions have made little or no headway either among the better class Hindus 
or the Muhammadans. Their converts are made either among aboriginal 
tribes as in Western Bengal, the western part of Northern Bengal, Jalpai- 
guri and Myntpnsingh, the hill tribes of the Himalayas and the most back¬ 
ward of those of the eastern hills, and Hindus of the lower castes, the Nama- 
sudras of the low-lying tract on the borders of Faridpur and Bakarganj, and 
Pods, Kaibarttas, etc., in Jessore, Khulna and the 24-Parganas. The com¬ 
munity has received its greatest numbers of converts in the last decade in 
Midnapore at the hands of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; in 
Jessore and Khulna at the hands of the English Baptist Mission; in Dinaj- 
puT at the hands of the Franciscan Roman Catholic Mission and the Eng¬ 
lish Baptist Mission; in Jalpaiguri and Rajshahi mainly through the Presby¬ 
terians; in Faridpur, Bakarganj and the Chittagong Hill Tracts through the 
English Baptist Mission, assisted in Faridpur by the Australian Baptist and 
the Christian Missionary Society and by the Jesuit Mission in Bakarganj; 
in Mymensingh through the Australian Baptists and in Tripura State 
through the Thado Kuki Mission, which is undenominational, though suppor¬ 
ted by the Presbyterians. 
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CHAPTER IV.— RBLICIONS. 


SUBSIDIAEY I’ABLB I.— General distribution of the Population by Eeligion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. -Distribution by Districts 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—Christians, number and variation. 


EISTBICT ANU NAT'CHAL 
DJVI^IOX. 
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+ 
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SO-9 

"P 

506-3 

-f 

166-7 

East Bengal .. 

38,495 

30,619 

25,659 

21,050 

17,412 

+ 

19’2 

+ 

19’3 

■P 

21-9 


20-9 

+ 

109-6 

DACCA DITISION . 

33,373 

27,726 

23,079 

18,885 

15,408 

+ 

13‘2 

■P 

20’1 

+ 

2 22 

-f 

22-6 

+ 

103-6 

Dacca .. 

13,377 

13,194 

11.556 

10,476 

8,799 

•h 

1*4 

+ 

14 2 


10*3 

-P 

19*1 


62-0 

Mjtnensiugh. 

4,12.3 

2,181 

1,291 

211 

151 

•p 

89*1 


68*9 

+ 

511*4 

-P 

39*7 

+ 

2,631*1 

Fariiipiir . 

6,299 

5,810 

4.641 

3,639 

2,741 

+ 

8*4 

•P 

25*2 

+ 

31*1 

■P 

29*1 

+ 

129-8 

Bakarganj . 

7,5(4 

6,541 

6,591 

4,659 

3,717 

+ 

15*8 

+ 

17*0 

“P 

20*0 

+ 

25 3 

+ 

103*8 

CHITTAGONG DITISION... 

3,262 

2,755 

2,443 

2,032 

1,891 

+ 

18‘4 

+ 

12‘8 

"P 

20-2 

"P 

7-5 

+ 

72-5 

Tippera .. 

457 

410 

292 

182 

199 

+ 

11*5 

+ 

40*4 

-P 

60*4 


8-5 

+ 

129*6 

NoakliaU . 

783 

743 

663 

641 

588 


6-4 

-P 

12*2 

-t- 

3-3 

+ 

9-0 


33*2 

Chittagong . 

1,301 

1,430 

1,237 

1.191 

1,055 


4-8 

+ 

16*6 

-P 

3*9 

“P 

12*9 

+ 

29*0 

Chittagong Hlli Tracts ... 

661 

173 

252 

18 

49 

+ 

284*3 

“ 

31*7 


1,300*0 

- 

63*3 

+ 

1.249-0 

TRIPURA STATE . 

3,860 

338 

137 

133 

113 

+/ 

24 7'8 

+ 

0’7 

-f 

3-0 

"P 

17-7 

+1 

,546-0 

sihkem:. 

370 

285 

135 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.— Religions of Urban and Rural Population. . 


Natural Division. 

j Nojcber peh 10,000 OP Urban population who are— 

Number per 10,000 op Rural population who are— 

Hin,iu. 

Mnsalman. 

Animist. 

Christian. 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

1 

Animist. 

Ohristia ii. 

Obliers. 

1 

2 

1 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BENGAL ... . 

i 

6,944 

2,739 


200 


4,186 

5,545 

190 

19 

80 

Wc^ Bengal— 

Bardwan Division 

8,079 

1,736 

HR 

135 

9 

8,218 

1,308 , 

463 

9 

S 

Central Bei^al— 

Prffiidiency Division ... ' 

7,061 

2,559 

^H 

263 

103 

4,698 

6,233 

36 

32 

' 1 

Morilt Bei^— 

Baiahahi Division and 
Oooch Behar, 

5,924 

3,537 

n 

153 

357 

3,496 

6,039. 

394 

20 

51 

£&st Bengal— 

D^cca DiTision -r* 

6,624 

4,272 

1 ' 4. 

81 

19 

2,888 

7,053 

28 

23 

S 

Chittagong Division and 
Tfipnra State. , 

5,269 

4,362 

- 

1Q9 

260 . 

2,549 

7,092 

29 

8 

324 

SIKKim ... ... ... ... 

... 




... 

8 , 67 $ 
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45 

3,279 




























CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

* 

132. introductory.—This and the two suceeding chapters deal with 
the distribution of the population by Age, Sex and Civil Condition given in 
Census Table VII, for the population adherent to each religion and in Table 
XIV for selected castos. This chapter besides dealing with the statistics of 
age, makes use of the vital statistics published for each year of the decade by 
the Department of Public Health. It has not been a long chapter in former 
Census Deports, for those who wrote them devoted themselves instead to 
Ethnological and similar studies in connection with caste and religion 
but the age statistics are wmrthy of closer examination. There are 1-1 
subsidiary tables printed at the end of the chapter giving: — 

I. A distribution by annual periods of age for 100,000 Hindus and 

100,000 Muhammadans of each sex in Western and 
Northern Bengal and in Eastern Bengal obtained direct 
from the returns. 

lA. A graduated distribution by annual age periods for 100,000 
Hindus and 100,000 Muhammadans male and female. 
IB. An analysis of Sub-Table IA giving the graduated distribution 
by quinquennial age periods. 

II. The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex and religion obtained 

direct from the returns for the last four censuses for the 
Province as far as available and for each Natural 
Division. 

III. The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex and religion obtained 

direct from the returns of the last four censuses. 

IV. The age distribution of 1,000 males and females for selected 

castes. 

IVA. The proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 
to those aged 15—40, also of manded females aged 15— 
40 to females of all ages for selected castes and races. 

V. The proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 

aged 15—40, also of married females aged 15—40 to 
females of all ages at the last three censuses in each 
district. 

VA. The proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15—40, also of married females aged 15—40 to 
females of all ages for each religion in each Natural 
Divisions. 

VI. Variations in population at certain age periods. 

VII. Deported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions for the lasll 

decade. 

V'lll. Deported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions for the last 
decade. 

IX. Deported death-rate by sex and age in the last decade. 

X. Deported deaths from certain diseases during the decade. 

Three appendices are also printed at .the end of the chapter— 

I. A note on the manner of presentation of birth and mortality rates; 

II. The report of an enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in 

Bengal; and 

III. A note on the tests of the accuracy of vital statistics which have 

been carried out of recent years by the Department of 
Public Health. 

The age returns are one of the curiosities of an Indian census. The 
instructions regarding the entry of age in the schedules are simple enough, 
viz., that the number of years which each person has completed are to be 
entered and that children below one year of age are to be entered “ infants.” 
The latter rule was provided to prevent the number of months of a small 
child’s age being entered and subsequently confused with entries in years. 
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The difficultv is that ail but a very small proportion of the people of India 
have only the vaguest idea of their age. _ The knowledge is am instance in 
which the civilization of India is centuries behmd that of Europe. The 
ao-e returns in England are not by any means quite perfect, but they nave 
very much improved since the decennial census first became an mstitution, 
and the defects wTich they now show do not aiise mainly from lack of 
knowledo-e The great majority of the population knows its age to the 
dav The upper and middle classes in Europe have for several hundreds 
of\mars taucrht their children to keep festival on their birthdays. The 
practice dates earlier than the spread of Christianity both among the 
Latins and among the invaders from the north, but it has undoubtedly had 
some encouragement in the Christian era from the analogy with Christmas, 
always the children’s festival from earliest times. Indian children do not 
keep" their birthdays in the same way. Even among the educated classes 
very few know the'^date of their birth, and only a small proportion are able 
to state their age in years with any certainty. There is often, it is true, a 
record of their birth in the higher and middle classes among the Hindus in 
their horoscopes, for the astrologer notes the day, hour and minute of birth 
before casting it. These papers are consulted before marriages take place 
and are sometimes produced in evidence in court, but census enumerators 
would not be allowed to examine them, even if they had the time to spare to 
do so and the documents were at hand. The individual to be enumerated 
has not committed the date to memory. Often the papers have been lost, 
and it is very common to find men whose families have been literate from 
generations with no better evidence of their age than Matriculation Exam¬ 
ination certificates showing in what year their age was about 16. Among 
the illiterate it is not uncommon for an old man to say that he is ‘‘ probably 
25” or for a father to give his age less than his son gives his. Many simply 
plead entire ignorance bul' others—and they the great majority—make 
wild guesses or give such ludicrous replies as his chalis, 20 or 40. The ideas 
of the enumerators on the subject of age are often quite as nebulous as those 
of the persons to be emunerated. They blithely take down whatever is told 
them and it must not be imagined that the entries are even approximately 
correct. But the resultant statistics are by no means without value. They 
are very interesting psychologically, and much can be made of them in addi¬ 
tion. In Table VII printed in the Tables Volume the complete statistics 
of age by quinquennial periods is given for males and females of each religion. 
Similar statistics by annual periods were not tabulated for the whole 
Province but areas were taken as samples in West and North Bengal and in 
Eastern Bengal which were occupied by some 100,000 of each sex of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and statistics prepared from them. Subsidiary 
Table I, printed at the end of this chapter, gives the age distribution of 
100,000 of each sex and religion in North and West Bengal and in East 
Bengal according to the figures obtained. The extreme irregularity in the 
figures is immediately noticeable; the large numbers returned as aged 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, etc., represent persons who guessed at their age and 
plumped for multiples of five. A preference for even numbers rather than 
odd numbers also appears, though it is often upset by the appearance of 
5 in the middle of the series of digits and seems, therefore, to resolve itself 
into a preference for numbers ending with a 2 dr an 8. Seeing that the age 
returns have been so greatly influenced by such preferences as these one is 
tempted at first sight to throw them aside as quite valueless. . But this is 
not so. The existence and effect of these preferences is of psychological 
interest, but it is something more. When large numbers are concerned, 
it is safe to say that a population which guessed its age in an ascertained 
maimer on one occasion will do in an almost identical manner on another 
and that ordinarily as many will guess too high as too low. With 
the increase of civilization a knowledge of the age of the population 
and of the'numbers of the several age periods becomes increasingly important. 
The application of the recent legislation which makes it competent to certain 
Local Administrative Bodies to introduce compulsory education for children 
betw^n certain ages requires, before preliminary arrangements can be made 
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to carry out the project, a knowledge of the number of children which may 
be expected to be found between these ages. If a correctly graduated distribu¬ 
tion of the numbers in each year of age, among 100,000 of the population of 
each sex and age, can be obtained, it will supply figures for the number of 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, or of persons between any other two 
ages. But this will not show how many people would claim or would be 
estimated by another enquiry to fall between the same two ages. It is at this 
point that the crude figures are of value. They tell us at least how many indivi¬ 
duals would be placed in each age period by otlier estimators of the same class as 
the census enumerators. Such considerations as these show that a closer 
examination of the peculiarities of the crude distribution bv annual age 
periods given in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter is worth making. 

Generally speaking, it is only after the age of 25 or 30 that the majority 
of the population makes no attempt to guess its age nearer than to the nearest 
multiple of 5. After that age the proportion that guesses in this way appears 
to increase with age, but there are marked differences between the behaviour 
of males and females, Muhammadans and Hindus, and Western and Eastern 
Bengal people in the matter. More Hindus attempt to give ages which are 
not multiples of five than Muhammadans, and it is likely that individuals 
among Hindus have on the whole the more accurate knowledge of their ages. 
This is no doubt to be accounted for by the advantage which they have over 
Muhammadans in the matter of education. The ages of males who have 
reached maturity are not given as much more carefully than those for females, 
as might have been expected from the disparity between the extent of educa¬ 
tion in the case of males and the case of females. The explanation lies in 
the fact that the enumerators commonly got their information regarding 
females from the male members of the household and not direct from the 
females. The sampling, which was done separatelv from Eastern Bengal 
and from Western and ISTorthern Bengal, has brought out some remarkable 
differences in the manner in which ages were returned in the two halves 
of the Province. Both among Hindus and Muhammadans, those living in 
Eastern Bengal seem to have guessed their ages much more often bv plump¬ 
ing for a multiple of 5 than those living in the western half of the Province, 
The Eastern Bengal people favoured multiples of 10 much more often than 
odd multiples of five, but the Western Bennal people showed much less 
often a preference for even multiples of 5. In the western half of the 
Province very many, Hindus especially, seem to have tried to avoid multi¬ 
ples of 5, and the result has been that the ages of large numbers have 
been given in figures ending with 2 and 8 and of only somewhat smaller 
numbers in figures ending with 6. Thus, among Western Bengal, Hindus, 
more gave their age at 22 and 32 than at 20 and 30. more at 36 than at 
35, and more at 72 than at 75. The attempt to avoid multiples of 5 at 
the earlier ages is more marked, ikmong Hindu males in Western 
Pc.-no>ak 12 was a much stronger favourite than ylO a.-nd 18 than 90, 
while more gave their ages at 16 and 14 than at 15 and at 8 than at 10. In 
the case of Hindu females and also of Muhammadans of both sexes in Weste’rn 
Bengal 12 was more often given than 10. No doubt the enumerators were in 
part responsible for these cuifions results. Thev wanted to avoid the appear¬ 
ance that in their returns ages had too obvious!v been guesses, but, whether the 
enumerators or the enunlel’ated were responsible for the results, they indicate 
that without doubt the people of the westerp half of the Province are much 
the more alive to the' importance of the knowledge and correct return of age. 
From the manner in which the sampling was done—approximatelv equal 
numbers both of Muhammadans and Hindus being dealt with in the two 
halves of the Province—^it is apparent that the greater predominance of 
Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal has had no effect upon the results. No 
samples were taken from Calcutta or its near reighhourhood and it is clear 
that in this respect at least the civilization of West Bengal is distinctly in 
advance of that of Eastern Bengal. 

The figures for children at ages under 5 are very peculiar. Among 5>oth 
males and females, Hindu and Muhammadan, the total number is less than 
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the number returned aged between 5 and 10. The numbei returned as 
between 1 and 2 is less than half the number returned as between 2 
and 3, and this is less than the number returned as between 3 and 4 or 4 
and 5.’ The main features of these peculiarities are now new, nor are they 
confined to this Province; they are common to all the provinces in Imdia and 
have appeared at every successive enumeration. They are somewhat more 
marked than at previous censuses in the figures for Bengal, by reason of the 
fact that there was a very distinct fall in the birth-rate towards the end ot 
the last decade and especially at the tune of, and in the months folloAving, the 
Influenza Epidemic and the sharp rise, in prices in 1918. The very small 
number of children returned as between 1 and 2 years old is partly to oe 
accounted for by the instruction that the word infant was to be used for 
children less than 12 months old. The word, especially when put into the 
vernacular by the Bengali word sisu, is commonly understood to mean an 
infant still uiiweaned. Consequently, many babies more than 12 months old 
but still at the breast were entered as “ infants ”, and included at the time 
of tabulation with those less than 12 months old. ^ A child moreover who has 
completed 1 vear and is getting on for 2 is comminly called 2 years of age in 
India and a child of 2-| is called 3. This is the explanation of the fact that 
the hiatus in the return for those aged between 1 and 2 affects the returns 
of those aged 2 and 3 in direction of reducing them. 

From what has been said it will readily be appreciated that to useThe 
crude figures for the distribution of the population by annual age periods 
without adjustment could not but lead to serious error. To use for 
instance the figures given in the Subsidiary Table I against the ages 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10, to discover w^hat portion of the population would come within 
a provision of law to make primary education compulsory to all children 
betw^een the ages of 6 and 11, could not but lead to a serious misconception. 
An attempt at graduation of the series showing the distribution by annual 
periods must be attempted. The extraordinary inequality of the series in 
its crude form makes this task a difficult one, and one in which a con¬ 
siderable element of guesswork must inevitably be involved. Graduation 
is necessary in the case of the corresponding figures for a European 
country, biit in proportion as the crude returns give a less irregular series 
of figures, the element of guesswork in the graduation of them is reduced. 



The diagram printed on this page shows the contrast on point oi irregu¬ 
larity between the crude figures for the distribution by annual age periods of 
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100,000 Muliammadan males in Bengal and of 100,000 of the male popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales in 1911. The ups and downs in the broken line 
indicate that even in England, especially after the age of 30, there is a 
preference for even rather than odd numbers, and for figures which are 
multiplies of ten. But the irregularities which are caused are small indeed 
compared with those which the Bengal figures display. It is worthy of 
note that the English figures shown although to a much less marked degree 
than the figures for Bengal Muhammadans, the same irregularity at the 
age of one. The tendency of the English curve, moreover, is to be convex 
from above about the age of 30, where the Bengal figures also are high 
compared ■with those round about 20. The hump in the English curve at 
this point has a real significance corresponding to a noticeable fall in 
the birth-rate since 1870. In Bengal the case is different and will be exa¬ 
mined later. The point to be noticed at the. moment is that the irreg¬ 
ularities in the English figures being so much less than those in the Bengal fig¬ 
ures such a feature as the hump about the age of 30 in the English curve 
cannot but have a real significance, while the explanation of the corre¬ 
sponding feature in the Bengal curve may be only psychological. 

The Actuar}' to the Government of India has been employed on the 
occasion of each census to prepare life tables from the statistics of age 
returns. As a necessary preliminary he must complete a graduated distri¬ 
bution of the population by annual periods of age. 

133. Graduation of the distribution by annua! age periods. —His gradua¬ 
tion is a means to an end, and in making it, his aim is to eliminate all irregu¬ 
larities, and to idealize the figures ignoring altogether the accidents of 
certain changes in the number of births from year to year. It shall be my 
purpose here to show a process of graduation which shall first of all attempt 
to eliminate the irregularities due to ages having been guessed, to estimate 
the direction and intensity of tendencies to exaggerate age or the reverse, 
to eliminate them without altogether ignoring variation in the birth-rate 
of recent years, and, having produced a graduated series, to show how it 
may be used to ascertain the age distribution of the population of subdivi¬ 
sions of the Province, districts and towns, etc., for which the statistics of 
the distribution 'by the quinquennial periods according to the census re¬ 
turns have been published in Table VII. 

A preliminary step is necessary to be taken before we embark bn the 
graduation of the age distribution given in Subsidiary Table I. The fig¬ 
ures were obtained by sampling, by taking the age return for 100,000 of 
each sex and religion and tabulating the results. The tabulation has, 
however, been done for the whole population by quinquennial age periods 
and the results published in Table VII. If the samples which have been 
taken are not exactly representative of the whole, it will show itslf by 
a slight variation between the figures in the annual distribution taken 
together 6 at a time and the distribution of the whole population by quin¬ 
quennial periods. As might have been expected, since so large a number as 
100.000 of each sex and religion wms used for the purpose of sampling, the 
variations are not large and the distribution may be made representative 
of the whole population by a slight adjustment, and an excess or defect in 
any quinquennial period remove by a distribution of it over the 5 annual 
age periods concerned roughly in proportion to the numbers returned in 
each. After making such adjustment we now have a series of figures which 
may be taken to be a correct proportionate distribution by annual age 
period of the whole population of each sex and age as returned. 

Certain peculiarities of the age returns of an Indian census can be elim¬ 
inated from the statistics by a mechanical process. Ear more persons 
gave their ages at 40 than the true number who were between 40 and 41 
years old. Most of these knew their asre was roughly 40 and plumped 
for the round number. We can eliminate the effect of plumping for 
multiples of 5 by distributing the abnormal excess who returned a mul¬ 
tiple of 5 among the two annual age periods on each side of it. 
By distributing the excess returned at stages which are multiples 
of 5, we shall at least have eliminated the preference of such 

25 
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niiiltiples, thoug-li we shell] not hnve eliminated the preference ^ of even 
multiples of 5 over odd multiples. A useful step in the graduation of the 
age distribution according to the returns will have been taken if we replace 
each number in the series by the mean of 5 numbers, itself and the two num¬ 
bers above and below it. The process is called “Bloxam s method of 
smoothing ” after a statistician who invented it. The preference for even 
over odd numbers remains, for the mean which will replace the figure 
against an age expressed by an even number of years will be the mean of 
the figures against 3 even age numbers and two odd ones, while the figures 
against an even number Avill be the mean of the figures against 2 even age 
numbers and 3 odd ones. The effect of the preference for even numbers 
over odd can be eliminated by taking twice over a series of means of con¬ 
secutive numbers two at a time. By applying such a process again and 
again, and especially if means of as many as ten or eleven consecutive num¬ 
bers in the series were taken at a tune it would be possible ultimately to pro¬ 
duce a ]Derfectly smoothly graduated series. But the obiection to doing so 
is that it would too much idealize the distribution. While removing the 
irregularities which had been caused by guesses having been made, it would 
at the same time remove all other irregularities, some of which have a very 
real significance. Accordingly it is inadvisable to carry the graduation by 
taking means further than has just been mentioned. The next step is to 
plot the last series of means obtained upon squared paper so that abcissae 
represent age and ordinates the number of persons in each annual age 
period. Through the points thus plotted a smooth curve may be drawn 
which may fairly be taken to represent the age distribution with the pre¬ 
ference for even over odd numbers, and the preference for multiples of 
eliniinated. The curves obtained in this manner for Muhammadans and 
the Hindus are reproduced in miniature in Diagram 47 and 48 on this page. 
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After the age of 30 in both of them in the curves all wave in a similar 
manner with the same wave-length of 10 years, the top of the waves 
corresponding to the even multiples of 5 and the hollow^ corresponding to 
the odd multiples. These waves indicate no more than the preference for 
even multiples of 5 over odd ones. In the case both of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans the waves are more noticeable in the curves for females than 
males as was only to be expected. They might have been eliminated 
altogether if, in applying Bloxam’s method of smoothing, means of as many 
as ten numbers had been taken together at a time, but such a proceeding 
throughout the series would have obscured certain significant pecularities 
of the curves before the age of 30, wdiich are worthy of examination. It 
will be noticed that the hollow betw^een the crests of the waves at 50 and 60 
in the curves of Muhammadans and Hindus and especially in the case of 
males are distinctly more pronounced than the hollows on either side. It 
is just possible that there may be some real significance in this, and that it 
may be a still remaining trace of a low level of birth-rate in the decade 
from 1860 to 1870 when there wms a shortage of food supplies, and wTen 
malarial fever was raging in Central and Western Bengal, and spreading 
to areas wdiich had not previously suffered in the same way. But it is 
more likely that the explanation is psychological. When 50 is reached, 
people are more easily satisfied to give their ages to the nearest multiple of 
10 than before. The same people might distinguish between 45 and 40, 
but would not trouble to distinguish between 55 and 60. 

In the case of both Hindus and Muhammadans the curve for males 
remain higher than the curve for females from before the age of 30 for nearly 
30 years. This is accounted for by a tendency either for males to exag¬ 
gerate their ages or for females to understate them or both during this 
period of life. That the oldest people should exaggerate their age is very 
natural. It is found almost universally and there is no doubt whatever that 
the tendency exists in India. Authentic cases of persons who have lived 
100 years are fewMn England. Only 29 males and 73 females out of 45;^: 
millions gave their age at over 100 in England and Wales at the Census of 
1911. It is an indisputed fact that Indians reach maturity earlier 
and age more quickly than the people of Europe, yet, whereas, about 2 per 
million gave their age at 100 and over in England the corresponding pro¬ 
portion in Bengal was over 300 per million. One woman in Sikkim gave 
her age as 140, an altogether impossible figure, and the same tendency to 
exaggerate has undoubtedly affected the figures for the ages at least from 70 
to 100 as well as above it. There is no means of discovering the truth and 
determining the extent of the results of this tendency, but if the estimate 
made by the Actuary in dealing with the figures of 1911 wus a good one, 
viz., that a proportion of less than 1 per 100,000 lives beyond the age of about 
87 in Bengal and that only 35 males and 38 females per 100,000 of each sex 
live beyond 78, it means that practically all, who gave their age at 100 or 
ovsi', must have added on 25 years. 

Below 30 the waves in the curves are less regular than above it. In 
the case both of males and females of both religion the crest before the one 
at the age of 40 has moved very distinctly backwmrds and the top of it is at 
27 or 28 instead of at 30. Further back though the curves for males— 
Hindu and Muhammadan—show the same general tendencies, those for 
females show quite different ones. The crest in the neighbourhood of 20 
for males has entirely disappeared and the curves show a long depression 
between the crests at about 28 and at about 8. It appears that at least 
from 14 to 24 the number of males has been understated and that there has 
been a distinct tendency to overestimation of their ages by young men from 
18 or 19 up to 24 and an understatement of the ages of boys from 13 or 14 
to 17. This is very natural. At 17 or 18 the boy becomes a man and both 
he, his parents and the census enumerator, are inclined to make too much 
of his man's estate and over estimate. Underestimation below that age is 
equally natural. The boy has obviously not reached man’s estate and his 
age is put down at something which will make it appea^; certain that this is 
so. The exaggeration of ages just after adolescence is considerably more 
noticeable than the underestimation befgre it. Its result has been noticed 
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in the fio-ures for every successive census and was expressed by Mr. Hardy, 
the Actuary, who dealt with the figures for 1881 and 1891 as a heaping up 
of the figures between the ages of 25 and 30 at the expense of the preced¬ 
ing and following ages. In the figures for the Census of 1921 this has 
apparently been more noticeable at the expense of the preceding than the 
following ages. The girl becomes a woman some yea.rs before the boy 
becomes°a man. The hiatus in the statistics represented in the hollow of 
the furve.s for males round about 20, just after adolescene is reached 
moves, in the case of females, to the age period from 13 to 16 and is 

represented by the hollows in the curves for females whose loTvest points 

are reached about 14 or 15. There is some heaping up of the figures for 
females round the ages of 18 to 20, but w^hereas in the case of males the 
avoidance of the ages w^hich are the turning point of adolescence appear to 
show itself more in exaggeration over that point than in underestimate 
below it, this is not so in the case of females. From 9 to 14 the curves 
show a large excess of boys per mille males over girls per mille females. 
Age. HindM. MnhammadRus Thc cxccss at cacli ugc Is givcii lu thc margin, 

9 ... 175 and as a whole it is represented by the area in 

... 307 345 gap between the curves for males and for 

■■■ 3^5 4^5 females from the ages of 7 and 15. This area 

13 !!! 315 3-22 is smaller than the gap between the curves 

14 ... 202 iGO between 15 and 25, but, wdiereas very much of 

the latter area is accounted for by the understatement of the numbers of 
males between 15 and 25, between 8 and 15 the understatement towards 
the end of the period and overstatement of the numbers of males towards 
the beginning will tend to balance to one another, .and the gap between 
the curves from 8 to 15 must be put down almost entirely to the under¬ 
statement of the age of girls in that period. As is well known this is the 
age at which girls are married in Bengal. The custom of the country 
ordains that it is the duty of parents to marry their daughters before they 
arrive at puberty, but marriage is expensive and the expense falls upon 
the girls’ parents. Often they have the greatest difficulty in meeting it and 
are obliged to put it off later than they could wish. To avoid the disgrace 
which falls upon parents who fail to marry their daughters before the age 
of puberty, and the imminence of such disgrace when the girl is growing 
up but her marriage has not yet been performed, or when she has been 
married but her husband has not yet taken her away from her parents’ 
house, there is a well marked tendency to understate the age of girls who 
are still living in their fathers’ homesteads. That this tendency existed 
has been a fact well known for a long time. The census figures render it 
possible to estimate the force of this tendency. Assuming that the num¬ 
ber of boys in the ages from 9 to 14 are approximedely correct, and that as 
the experience of other countries where age statistics a,re more reliable 
shows, this is an a^e at which the numbers of males and females ini the 
population are exactly equal, the underestimate in the case of Hindus 
amounts to a total of 1,666 years in the ages of 12,728 female children, or an 
average of 1 *6 months for each child, and in the case of Muliammada.ns a 
total of 2,036 years in the ages of 14,165 children or an average of 1-7 
months for each child. The understatement is about the same in the case 
of Muhammadans and Hindus. From the difficulty and the expense which 
the better class of Hindus have in marrying their daughters it might per¬ 
haps have been anticipated that the tendency to understatement 
might have been the greater in the case of Hindus, but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that in respect of the expenses of marriage the Muhammadan cul¬ 
tivators have come to be very extravagant indeed, that the better class 
Hindus form but a comparatively small fraction of the Hindu population 
and among the lower class there are people among whom marriage expenses 
do not fall at all heavily upon the girls’ parents. The abrupt rise in the 
curves for females after the age of 15 is easily explained. As soon as the 
young wife goes to live with her husband and bears her first children the 
tendency at once i^o make her out an older worn ah than she really is. 

From what has been written earlier In this chapter" regardino- 
the ages of early childhood and the shape of the curves below the ages of 10 
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it is at once apparent that the figures obtained from the census returns are 
of v.ery little value., The actuaries who have dealt with the statistics of 
former censuses have, in preparing life tables, found it necessary to throw 
over the census statistics altogether for ages below 10 or 12 , and have worked 
mainly upon the vital statistics of certain Proclaimed Clans. Mr. Ackland, 
the actuary w^ho dealt with the figures for 1911, wrote: "This is of course 
far from satisfactory but the only alternative course appeared to be to omit 
the figures for the younger ages altogether. In the practical application of 
the Proclaimed Clans figures, in deducing the estimated mortality table at the 
early ages in respect of each province, these figures were adopted as a sort of 
base line and such modifications were made in the curve, indicating the rate 
of mortality from age 0 to 12 as appeared necessary to make a continuous 
curve throughout life and a smooth junction with the graduated figures ma¬ 
thematically deduced at higher ages."’ His aim was to produce an idealized 
distribution through the early ages as through subsequent ages, one for the 
early ages based in fact on a stationary birth-rate. The birth-rate of recent 
years has, however, been far from stationary. My aim is somewhat 
'different from his, and, especially in view of the fact that the normal 
birth rate in Bengal has been so violently disturbed during the last decade, 
I propose to use a different method of arriving at an age distribution for 
children born in recent years. The figures obtained from the returns for the 
numbers in each of the early stages must be discard,ed but it seems probable 
that the total number of male children who are below^ 12 or 13 is about correct. 
Though we may not know the number of children born each year, we have 
figures for the number of births obtained each year by the same agency and 
in the same manner, the figures published annually by the Department of 
Public Health. It is fairly safe to take it that the number of births returned 
is every year about the same proportion of the true number. Let us take if 
to be so and assume that the true number of births is the number returned, 

. multiplied by the constant a. At any time the number of infants aged less 
than one year is the number born in the year previous, multiplied by a factor 
depending upon the rate of infantile mortality. We may not know exactly 
what this factor is, but the greatest infantile mortality is in the first few 
weeks and months of life and depends upon the conditions of child birth. 
Since the incidence of epidemics and the like enters little into the case, 
conditions of child birth remain much the same from year to year, and when 
we are dealing with large figures we may assume that the factor dependent 
upon rates of infantile mortality from year to year is approximately con¬ 
stant. Let us assume this is to be the case, and take the number of children 
at any moment aged less than one year to be the number born in the year 
previous, multiplied by a constant b. The number of these which survive 
another year is reduced by a factor depending on the mortality rates betweeu 

1 and 2 years of age. To obtain this factor and the corresponding factors 

for subsequent years, I propose to use the proportion between the graduated 
numbers given for Bengal by Mr. Ackland on page 176 of the Census Report 
for India, 1911, and to take it that the number of children aged 1—2 years 
is the number recorded as having been horn between 1 and 2 years previously, 
multiplied by two constant a and b and the fraction that the 

number aged 2—3 years is the number recorded as having been born between 

2 and 3 years previously, multiplied by a and b and by the fraction iffUf 
and so on. It will be seen that use is not being made of the absolute numbers 
given in the graduated distribution for 1911, but only of the proportions 
betwi^en them, and as this proportion is only to be used for a short series 
it will be conceded that it is legitimate to use it. A means is at hand 
for eliminating the constants by equating the total number of male children 
aged 0—13 in 1921 obtained in this wmy to the total number of male 
children aged 0—13 according to the census, or rather according to the 
figures obtained from our smooth curves based on the census figures. By the 
use of this method we obtain the age distribution 0—13 per 100,000 males, 

NuiiBKR PER 100,000 MALES OP ALL AGES. ^1 the Hiudii Eud Muhamiiiadan popu- 

Age. Hindus. Huliaminaddins. laion given in th emargin. These 

0 ... ... 3,280 4,000 numbers are shown plotted on the 

I ;;; I’ess 3428 curves in diagrams 47 and 48 by 

3 '7. 2,860 3^489 stars. If we draw curves through 
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Hindus. ituliaoimadans, 

i ... ... 2,414 2,934 

5 ... ... 2,29ii 2,800 

6 ... ... 2,857 2,870 

7 ... ... 2.270 2,770 

S ... ... 2.811 2,820 

y .. ... 2,2.85 2,720 

10 ... ... 2,175 2,051 

11 ... ... 2,124 2,589 

12 ... ... 2.U70 8,532 

18 ... ... 2,020 2,471 


these stars it will be seen that 
what we have done is to replace 
the original curves for males be 
tween the ages 0—13 by other curves 
the sum of whose ordinates is the same 
as the sum of the ordinates to the 
original curves. 

The next step towards graduation of 
the distribution is to smooth out 


the waves in the curves from 35 onwards. The mechanical process of taking 
successive means of one number and the number which appears ten places 
below it in the series can be used to assist in this, though the curve_ being gener¬ 
ally concave upwards, such a process tends to raise it slightly higher than it 
sh.ould be. Having plotted this last series of means, it is safer to use the 
points only as a guide to assist in drawing a smooth curve which will intersect 
the waved curve twice every decade, and leave such gaps between the two that 
the total area of the gaps on the one side of the new curve equals tli^' total 
area of the gaps on the other. There is little to assist in drawing the smooth 
curve through the ages from 12 to 35 where understatement and overstatement 
of age have occnred to the greatest .extent. The area of the gaps between the 
new curve and the old on either side must be equal and as the birth-rate is 
known to have been fairly steady from 1885 or so to 1910 we are justified in 
drawing a curve with closest continuity that we are able to obtain and in con¬ 
tinuity'with the curve we have substituted in the early ages and the smooth 
curve for later ages. One word more is to be said regarding the curve for the 
early ages. The returns published by the Department of Public Health give 
the number of births from January to December each year, while the census 
was taken in the middle of March, two months and a half after the eiid 


of the calendar year. This will affect the general trend of the curve 
but very little, and as we are not in a position to tell for certain in 
what direction it wil produce its effect at any point, it is well to follow 
the substituted curve exactly at the earliest ages, though we may smooth 
it off somewhat after the first year or two. The final age distribution 
obtained by the methods which have been outlined in the above para¬ 
graphs for males of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions is given in 
columns 2 and 4. of Subsidiary Table lA printed at the end of this 


chapter. 


Attention has been called to the great preference for even multiples of 
5 over odd multiples in the returns of age for females than for males. A 
deliberate understatement of age of unmarried girls has been traced and the 
sharp rise after 15 in the curves for females smoothed as far as we have 
smoothed them has been noticed. The returns indicate that the age figures 
given for females are much less reliable than those for males. That this was 
only to be expected the following considerations will show. Not only are 
females very much less educated in Bengal than males, and consequently less 
capable of any sort of reckoning, but the census enumerator probably saw' most 
of the males whom he had to enumerate, and since he was a man of the village 
he must commonly have known most of them by sight for years. When an 
age was given which was obviously incorrect he was no doubt often able to 
correct it. But in recording the ages of females he was in a different position. 
He would see none of the females he had to enumerate except the female 
members of his own family and some small girls of others, and knew none of 
the others by sight, for after the age of 12 or so the ‘'purdah” shuts them 
from view. He could, therefore, do very little to rectify mistakes in the 
ages of females, and had to enter what was told him. Even in European 
countries the age returns for females are known to be distinctly less accurate 
than the age returns for males, particularly owing to the tendency for women 
who have passed their prime to understate their age. In the circumstances 
I am of opinion that a more accurate age distribution for females can be 
deduced from the corresponding age distribution for males, than can be 
obtained by proceeding to deal with the graduation of the numbers for 
females in each age as has already been done for males. I am the more dis¬ 
posed to adopt the procedure of obtaining graduated numbers for females 
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from those for males, because the figures for males ha^fing been published and 
studied, the greatest interest in the figures for females is by way of com¬ 
parison with the figures for males. As a basis for the difference between the 
graduated numbers for females and the males both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans, I propose to take the difference in the corresponding 
numbers according to Mr. Ackland’s tables for Bengal which appear on 
page 176 of the Census Report for India, 1911, and to which reference has 
already been made. It is well knnwn that a somewhat larger number of boy 
babies are born into the world than girl babies. Much of the disparity in 
numbers of male and female infants disappears during the first fe\y months of 
life for boy babies are more delicate than girl babies and the mortality among 
the former is considerably greater than among the latter. According to 
Mr. Ackland's figures the graduated numbers for males began in the first 
year by being 19 ahead of those for females, but the difference had dis¬ 
appeared by the age of 5 and became a difference in the opposite direction 
which increased to 11 at the age of 10, but disappeared by the age of 16, and 
thereafter became an increasing difference in favour of the number of males. 
The change comes at the age wTen wmmen in Bengal bear their first children— 
the only age, not only in Bengal but also in England and other European 
countries, at which the rate of mortality among females is higher than among 
males. According to Mr. Ackland’s figures the difference in favour of the 
numbers for male increases up to the age of 29 wdien it reaches 13, then 
commences to decrease and disappears about 45, to be replaced by a difference 
in faAmur of the numbers for females wTich rise to 11 just after the age of 60 
is reached. Later the absolute difference decreases, but its proportion to 
the numbers themselves in each age continues to increase. 

Two adjustments are necessary before these differences can be applied 



to the graduated numbers for Muhammadan and Hindu males for 1921 to 
deduce the corresponding numbers for females. The first and less important 
adjustment is to be made on account of the fact that during the war the 
proportion of male births to female births rose very distinctly in Bengal. 
The fact and the figures which bear it out will be found discussed in the next 
chapter. The second is necessary on account of the fact that the Hindu 
population of Bengal is much more affected by migration than the Muham¬ 
madan. If statistics of immigrants and emigrants had been prepared by 
age and religion, an adjustment could have been made with exactness, but this 
was not done and merely for the purpose of this adjustment it would not 
have been worth while to undertake their preparation. The adjustment can, 
however, be made approximately without such figures. The number of 
male Hindus in Bengal per 100,000 females is 109,129 and the number- of 
male Muhammadans per 100,000 females, 105,830. The predominance of 
males per 100,000 females is greater by 3,299 in the case of Hindus than in 
the case of Muhammadans. The difference is due to the greater excess of 
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ants over emigrants in the case of Hindns than of Muhaminadans. 
Tiie^e iiiimiarants are people who have left their women folk at home, and 
we may take it that the ages of practically all of them w^ere between 20 and 
about 45. Mr. Ackland’s figures are for the Muhammadan and Hindu 
population together and the proportion of Plindus to Muhammadans is now 
as 2,081 is to^2,549. To make allowance for the greater predominance of 
males among Hindus than among Muhammadans, which amounts to 
3,299 per 100,000 females we must therefore reduce the sum of the ordinates 
to the curve for females in the case of Hindus by fyliix-V—in from 

20 to 45 and increase the sum of the ordinates over the remaining age periods 
0 to 20 and 46 to the end of life by the same amount. Similarly, we must 
increase the sum of the ordinates to the curve for females in the case of 
Muhammadans by in tii® nges from 20 to 45 and reduce the 

sum of the ordinates over the remining age periods 0 to 20 and 46 to the end 
of life. We must make the adjustment in each individual ordinate so as to 
retain continuity in the curves for females and in the graduated series of num¬ 
bers which represents the age distribution. Polio wing Mr. Ackland’s 
figures for 1911 and making these adjustments we obtain graduated num¬ 
bers for females in each age per 100,000 females of all ages which are given 
for Hindus and Muhammadans in columns 3 and 5 of the Subsidiary Table 
1-A printed at the end of this chapter. 

The age distributions which have been reached are illustrated for Muh¬ 



ammadans in diagram No. 49 and for Hindus in diagarm 50. Both distri¬ 
butions differ in character between the ages of childhood and of later years. 
The actuary who dealt with the figures of the last census idealised the distri¬ 
bution from one end of life to the other. It was inevitable that in later life 
the distribution should be treated in much the same manner again, but it was 
not necessary to treat it in the same manner for the ages of childhood. That 
would have involved treating the birth-rate for the last ten years as having 
gradually fallen ofi, whereas the changes in it have been abrupt and have 
been very great. The results of these changes are shown in the distribution 
in the earliest years. Rather further on, the curves have been smoothed off 
and after the age of Id, the distribution corresponds to the result by which 
would have been produced by constant or rather a steadily changing birth rate, 
Such a distribution beyond the age of 10 is justified by the fact that decades 
previous to the last orje have not shown such abrupt changes of birth-rate as 
has the last, and that we may well suppose that a process of selection with 
the lapse of years would tend to eliminate them. As we pass on from early 
childhood the distribution depends less and less on the numbers born in a 
particular year and more and more on the mortality which has taken place 
since among those who began life in that year. The waves in the curves 
in diagrams 49 and 50 corresponding to the early years of life will appear 
again in the ages from 10 and upwards in corresponding curves representing 
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the age distribution in 1931 but smoothed off very considerably. Perhaps by 
1941 they may hare almost disappeared from the curve for the ages from 20 
and upwards, but in any case it is unlikely that at that time the figures 
obtained direct from the census returns will give any indication of their 
existence. 

134. Age distribution in Bengal and in European countries corepared.— 
It is essential to have some such distribution as that which has been prepared 
and discussed, before any comparison can be made between the age constitution 
of the population of Bengal and the age constitution of the population of an 
European country. It is in such countries that the business of Life Insurance 
has been developed, and if a similar business is to develop on anything 
approaching the same scale in India it is likely to be developed on basis of 
European experience and the actuarial work connected with it will probably 
follow the results of similar work in Europe. Insurance Companies in England 
make use of Census Statistics to a very great extent, but they have a mass 
of statistics of their own based on their own experience which now goes back 
more than a century. Until they acquire similar experience in India they 
can only use their experience in England by adjusting its results on the basis 
of comparison beween the age statistics of the English Census and those of 
the Census in India. A comparison, therefore, between the age distribution 
obtained from the Census of Bengal and the corresponding distribution 
age obtined from the Census in England is of much practical value besides 
being of great academic interest. In diagram No. 51 on this page the age 


>1GE DISTPTBUTJON for HINDU AND MOHAMNMDAH 
WALES IN aENGAL 1921 COMPARED WITH THAT FpR 



distribution for Hindu and Muhammadan males in Bengal is compared with 
the corresponding age distribution obtained from the Census of England and 
Wales in 1911. The figures for 1921 are not yet available, and, even if they 
were, their use would perhaps be less convenient than the use of the figures 
of 1911 for the reason that the disturbances of the last ten years have rendered 
the age distribution in England at present an abnormal one. Insurance Com¬ 
panies in England may have to alter their premium rates in some instances to 
allow for a changed age distribution, and will no doubt do so, but their past 
experience was one of normal conditions and it is an age distribution into which 
abnormalities have not been introduced which is the better compared with the 
age distribution of Bengal which took no such part in the war as involved the 
sacrifice of the lives of young male adults or involved their disablement, or the 
disturbance as in England of the normal processes of migration. It v/ill be 
noticed from the diagram that the age distribution for Hindus does not b}' 
any means diverge so far from the English distribution as does the distribu¬ 
tion for Muhammadans. The natural fecundity of the Hindus of recent 
years has been much greater than that of the population in England, but that 
of the Muhammadans has been much greater still. The (contrast between 
the Hindus and the people of England in this respect is no greatfer thcin that 

26 
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between Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal. The curve for Hindus is 
rather nearer to the English curve in the earliest ages than to the Muham¬ 
madan curve though both curves would be further from the English curve but 
for the high infantile mortality in Bengal, and but for this the Hindu curve 
would have been nearer the Muhammadan than the English curve. The curve 
for Hindus passes awav from the English one somewhat, just beyond the age 
of 20, by reason of the fact that at this age the Hindus of Bengal are recruited 
by migration from outside the Province and the curve is forced upwards in 
consequence. On the other hand this is the age at which a considerable 
number of young men leave England to seek their fortunes abroad and the 
English curve is bent downwards in consequence. The English curve has a 
decided hump in it at about the age of 40 which is explained by the fact that 
up till 1870 the birth-rate remained high and has since very much decreased. 
The ehect of this would have been more noticeable and the curve would have 
run much more nearly horizontally in the earlier ages but for the fact that 
the effect of the reduced birth-rate has been counteracted by a reduction of 
the death-rate among children. There is a hump in the Hindu curve at about 
the same point which may be due in part to a reduction of the birth-rate 
among the Hindus during the last 40 years, though it has been rendered more 
prominent by the effect of immigration. A less noticeable reduction than 
that which produced the same configuration in the English curve would 
produce such a hiunp, for there does not seem to have been in India the same 
reduction in mortality among children tending to eliminate its effect. The 
Hindu curve falls rapidly away from the English curve beyond the age of 40 
and runs down close to the Muhammadan curve. In fact it approaches so 
near to the latter that the distance between the two is not more than what 
would be accounted for by the reduction in the proportion of Muhammadan 
males over 50 due to the greater proportion of children among them than 
among Hindus. Longevity is much more noticeable in England than among 
the people of Bengal, but hardly more, if any, among Hindus than among 
Muhamadans. 

For the ordinary purposes of comparison a graduated distribution by 
quinquennial age periods is sufficient. It may be obtained by adding together 
the figures against each five successive ages in the distribution by annual age 
periods. For the use of those who wish to examine the comparison between 
the age distribution in England and Wales and in Bengal more carefully, the 
following figures are offered :— 


DISTBIBUTION OS' 10,000 oi- EACH SEX BT QUINQUENNIA!, AQB PERIODS. 


Age periods. 

Hindus. 

Huhammadans. 

Both religion together. 

England and 'Wales. 


Mules. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Males. 

Pe males. 

0— 5 

1,395 

1,419 

1.700 

1,668 

1,564 

1,557 

1,110 

1,030 

5—10 

1,151 

1,179 

1,418 

1,4C0 

1,300 

1,302 

1,068 

994 

10—15 

1,063 

1,077 

1,241 

1,230 

1,159 

1,162 

1,004 

94l 

15—20 

996 

995 

1,064 

1,064 

1,034 

1,033 

948 

903 

20—-25 

950 

931 

937 

944 

943 

938 

861 

898 

25—30 ... 

895 

869 

804 

813 

844 

838 

834 

872 

30—35 

815 

789 

685 

695 

743 

737 

788 ' 

805 

35—40 

723 

698 

572 

583 

639 

634 

724 

724 

40—45 

615 

600 

471 

482 

535 

534 

616 

621 

45—^50 

470 

467 

372 

377 

416 

417 

532 

538 

50—56 

333 

341 

279 

279 

303 

306 

440 

448 

55—60 ... 

235 

246 

192 

193 

211 

216 

348 

360 

60—65 

160 

173 

124 

126 

142 

147 

273 

292 

65—70 

106 

114 

73 

75 

88 

92 

210 

237 

70—75 

68 

63 

69 

41 

47 

51 

136 

171 

76—80 

26 

28 

20 

22 

23 

25 

73 

97 

80—85 

9 

10 

7 

7 

8 

8 

32 

47 

85 and over ... 

1 

1 

1 

T 

1 

1 

13 

22 

Mean ag:© 


24-58 

: . 

21-71 

21*91 

2e'oe 

^.-10 


29-12 


the following table the age distribution by quinquennial periods for 
Ihe whole peculation of Bengal (males and females together) is contrasted 
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with that obtained in 1911 for France which had and still has a very low birth¬ 
rate compared with other European countries. Germany "vchicii had a high 
birth-rate and the Union of South Africa with its predominance of natives. 


- 

— 


lai’l. 

?r3C'e 

1311. 

G-ermariv 

1311. ' 

raion of 2oath 
A-frica llUI. 

Uuiler 5 


• • ■ 

1,561 

886 

1,200 

1.500 

5—10 



1,301 

847 

1,139 

1,302 

10—15 



1,160 

842 

1.066 

1,167 

15-20 



1,033 

81.3 

96 S 

1.018 

20—25 



941 

792 

86 4 

936 

25—30 



841 

7S4 

774 

SS7 

30—35 



740 

760 

74 

783 

35—40 



637 

lo 

647 

6 02 

40—45 



535 

655 

565 

495 

45—50 


... 

416 

616 

4S4 

351 

50—55 



305 

5.52 

423 

299 

55—60 



214 

481 

340 

178 

60—65 



144 

420 

284 

195 

65—70 



90 

346 

221 

103 

70—75 



49 

250 

If) 

86 

75—80 



24 

146 

83 

43 

80—85 

• • • 


8 

70 

35 

34 

85 and over 

• •• 


' 

25 

13 

21 


The South African figures are those obtained direct from the returns 
and they show some of the same defects as the corresponding figures for Indian 
provinces, the preference for multiples of 10 evident in the high figures for 
ages 50—55, 60—65 and 70—75 and the exaggeration of age at the end of 
life, but the comparison is interesting. It shows the high proportion of 
children in India compared with such a country as Eranee with its very low 
birth-rate. Children under 5 are hardly more than half the proportion to 
the whole population in France that they are in India. In France half the 
population is over 35; in Bengal less than a quarter. Even Germany’s birth¬ 
rate did not bring its proportion of children in 1911 nearly as high as in 
India. Children under 10 were 23 -4 per cent, of the population in Germany 
in 1911 against 28-6 per cent, in Bengal in 1921 in spite of the reduction 
of the birth-rate here during the last ten years. The ‘ South African 
figure which corresponds, 28 -0 per cent., howmver nearly reaches the same 
level as in Bengal. 

135. To adjust the age distribution for a part of the Province. —The 
graduated age distribution, which has been reached, is for the Hindu and 
Muliammadan populations of the Province as a whole, but it may be used to 
assist in determining the numbers in any particular age in a part of the Pro¬ 
vince for which figures are given in Table VII or for any of the larger muni¬ 
cipalities'for which statistics in the form of Table VII have been prepared in 
manuscript and handed over to the Director of Public Health. The same 
tendencies to exaggerate age at certain periods of life, to underestimate it at 
others, to plump for round numbers in giving it mid so on, were met with in 
much the same degree all over Bengal, and it is therefore justifiable to 
graduate the crude figures for a part by changing them in the same manner 
as the crude figures for the Province have been changed to give the gradua¬ 
tion. An example of the use of the graduated figures is to be found in Chapter 

26a 
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IV of tlie Census Eeport for Calcutta where they are used to produce a 
corrected age distribution for the population of the City. Calcutta’s popul¬ 
ation is, however, far more abnormal in its sex and age constitution than that 
of any district of the Province, and the graduated distribution can be used in 
a much more satisfactory manner to obtain a corrected age distribution for the 
population of a district. As other examples of its use let us set ourselves the 
two problems of discovering—(1) how many Muhammadan women of child¬ 
bearing age from 15 to 45 there were in March 1921 in Dacca city, and (2) 
how many Muhammadan male children there were of an age which would 
render them liable to compulsory education if the law were applied to Dacca 
making it compulsory that every child from 5 to 11 years of age should go to 
school. The following table shows the crude numbers in the 15—20, 20—30, 
30—40 and 40—50 age periods per 100,000 Muhammadan women in Bengal, 
the corresponding numbers from the graduated age distribution and the 
actual numbers in these ages found in Dacca city, according to the statistics 
given in part C of the Census Table VII — 


Age. 

i 

Crude figures 
for Beugul. 

Adjusted figures 
for Bengal. 

N'limbers returned 
in Dacca City. 

Corrected figures 
j for Dacca City. 

15—20 

10,393 

10;635 

2,18G 

2,238 

20—3U . 

19,211 

17,574 1 

4,14G 

3,793 

30—40 

12,160 

12,782 

2,763 

2,902 

40—50 

7,374 

8,588 

1 

2,030 

2,356 


The figures in the last column have been obtained by rule of three from 
the figures in the last column but one, by changing each in the proportion of 
the corresponding figures in the second and third columns. According to the 
graduated figures for Bengal, 4,816 of the 8,588 between 40 and 50, w^ere 
between 40 and 45. We may take it that in the same proportion 1,321 
females in Dacca are between 40 and 45. The answer to the first problem, 
therefore, is 10,234. This happens to be very nearly the same number that 
returned themselves in these ages. 

The number of Muhammadan boys returned in Dacca city as aged 5—J 0 
was 3,529 and 10—16, 3,104. For the Province the number of boys returned 
as aged 5—10 was 16,966 and number aged 10—15, 13,096 per 100,000 
Muhammadan males. In graduating the figures, these numbers were changed 
to 14,182 and 12,409. The corrected number of Muhammadan boys in Dacca 
city aged 5—-10 is, therefore, 2,950 and aged 10—15 is 2,941. i^^’ccording to 
the figures given in Sub-Table I-A, 2,642 out of the 12,409 boys between 10 

and 15 were between 10 and 11. In this proportion the number aged 10_11 

in Dacca is 626, and the answer to the problem what is the correct number of 
Muhammadan boys in Dacca aged between 5 and 11 is therefore 3,576. 

• 136. Use of the crude age distributions obtained direct from the 

returns.~In comparing the age distribution of the population of one part of 
India with that of the population of another, or the age distribution of the 
population of the same part at different times, it is unnecessary to use gradu¬ 
ated figures. Indeed, it is more satisfactory to use the crude figures for the 
element of guesswork and the personal equation of the person who did the 
graduations for different parts and at different times for the same part, 
must necessarily enter into the graduation. Two different persons will have 
worked on slightly different lines, and have made allowances for the errors 
which were apparent to them, each in different manner and to a slightly 
different extent. But the tendencies to exaggerate and to underestimate as 
well as to make guesses in a particular manner, change very little from place 
to place in India, from people to people and from time to time. For some 
purposes it is necessary to use the crude figures and not graduated figures 
,for instance, when stating specific death-rates, i.e., deaths among persons in 
certain age periods as a proportion of the numbers of persons living at those 
ages, for the age at death which is given when a death is notified," is stated 
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by the relatives of the deceased whose knowledge of his age is as defective 
as his own and who guessed it in the same manner as it was guessed at the 
time of the census. Similarly if it is required to know, for example, how 
many .Muhammadan boys in l)acca city between the ages of 5 and 11 would 
be discovered by another enquiry from parents, the figure should be obtained 
from the unadjusted figures obtained at the census. If, however, another 
enquiry were made for the purpose of discovering how many boys there 
were between 5 and 11 in order to ascertain to wliat numbers compulsory 
education would be applicable, and the parents knew- the object of the enquiry 
and wished to avoid having to send their children to school, the enquiry 
would probably produce a different result altogether. The difficulty of 
ascertaining the age of a child must necessarily cause a considerable amount 
of trouble in the enforcement of a Law" making Primary Education com¬ 
pulsory between certain ages, and it is difficult to suggest a way out of the 
difficulty. To those who see a solution in the compulsory registration of 
births in municipal areas there are twm answers. One is that it is very 
common for a child to be born in his parents’ rural home and be brought into 
a town afterwards, and if the parents said that this had happened it would 
be impossible for the authorities to contradict it; and the other is that wfithout 
a knowledge of age on the part of parents or the children themselves regis¬ 
tration will be of little or no assistance. To obtain a copy of a birth certificate 
from the Somerset House without delay, the applicant must give the exact 
date of birth and place of registration. It is possible to obtain one after 
some delay if the approximate date is given, but not at all if this cannot be 
done. The difficulty of obtaining a certificate in India without giving the 
exact date would be greater than in England, because in India there is very 
much less variety both in what corresponds to the English surname if there 
is any such thing, and the small number of possible combinations of wffiat cor¬ 
responds to the English Christian names. As the administration of the 
country proceeds on civilized lines, it is inevitable that the Indians' lack of 
the knowdedge of age must continue to cause difficulties. They can be cured 
only by the spread of education, but the lack of such knowledge even 
among highly educated Indians show’s that it cannot be expected that improve¬ 
ment will come quickly. Progress in this direction might be accelerated 
if direct action were taken by Education authorities, and teachers 
in primary and other schools tried to interest the children in the matter. 
The children would certainly go back to their homes and ask parents “ when 
was I borni ” and the younger the child the better guess could the parents 
make in answering him. The child having got his answmr the schooUnaster 
should make it his business to see that the date stuck in the child’s mind. 
Much might be done by such means to remove the lack of knowledge of qge 
which is a blot on Indian civilization. 

137. Age distribution in the several parts of the Province and at different 
censuses. —The distribution of the population by quinquennial periods based 
on the figures obtained direct from the Census Returns of 1891, 1901, 1911 
and 192i is given for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together and in an abbrevi¬ 
ated form for each of the divisions of Bengal in Subsidiary Table II, Part 1, 
at the end of this chapter, and for Bengal for 1911 and 1901 in Part 2. This 
arrangement was necessitated by the fact that a separate distribution for 
Bengal alone for 1901 and 1891 was not available in former Census Reports. 
The'^distribution for Bengal both in 1911 and 1921 shows a greater propor¬ 
tion of very young children than that for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together. 
At the ages of 3 and 4 the proportion becomes the same, and it rises in Bihar 
and' Orissa above that in Bengal at least for males between the ages of 5 
and 15. Erom 15 to 30 the proportion in Bengal assisted by unmigration 
rises the higher. Between 30 and 35 the niunber is much the same in the 
two provinces, but at later ages it is greater in Bihar and Orissa. The 
changes in the distribution for Bengal between 1911 and 1921 have been 
a great decrease in the proportion of young children wrhich is continued in 
the age period 5—10. This is due solely to the reduction of the hirth-rte 
during recent years and accounts also for the increase in the proportions 
throughout middle life, in the case of males up to the age of 50 and in the case 
of feruales up to 40. There has been a shght decrease in the proportion of 
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older people. In Bengnl, a.nd Orissn tlie propoition of cliildien 

was erreater in 1891 than it has been sinen, though it was almost as high 
ao-ain in 1901. Though it has fallen so greatly during the last ten years, it 
is“ still not much lower than it was in 1901. The greater contrast between 
the figures of 1901 and those of the recent census is the reduction in the 
proportion over the age of 50 and the increase bet'ween the ages of 5 and 40. 
At the present time the proportion of children below the age of 5 in Western 
Bengal is barely three-quarters the proportion in the Province as a whole. 
It rmnains below the provincial figure for the age 5—10 but is about the same 
between 15 and 20 and is very much higher between 20 and 60. ^ The pro¬ 
portion of women over 60 in Western Bengal is phenomenally high though 
it has steadily decreased since 1891. The proportion of old men is not 
abnormal. The proportion of children in this part of the Province, was as 
high in 1891 as it is now in the Province as a whole, but it fell steadily till 
1911 and there has been a large drop in the last ten years. 

The proportion of children in Central Bengal also is below the average 
for the Province, for, though the birth-rate has been high in Murshidabad 
and Nadia, the flood of immigration of adults to the vicinity of Calcutta has 
reduced it as it has raised the proportion between 20 and 60. The predom- 
inence of males among these adults is responsible for the greater differences 
between the age distributions for females and males in this part of the Pro¬ 
vince than in others. Here also the proportion of children and of old people 
has fallen very much since 1891. 

The age distribution in North Bengal is very much the same as that for 
the population of the whole Province, though the proportion of children, 
especially in the ages 5—10 is higher. Here the proportion of children from 
0—5 has decreased considerably during the last 10 years, but it is not very 
much lower than it was in 1901, wdiile the proportion from 5—10 has not 
been reduced appreciably in the last ten years, is higher than in 1901, and 
decidedly higher than in 1891. In these parts the proportion of old people 
has fallen considerably and is now below the average. 

In the Dacca Division the proportion of children, though not as high 
as in the Chittagong Division, is very much higher than in the Province as 
a whole. The proportion below the age of 5 has much decreased since 1911 
and is decidedly lower than it was in 1901, but the proportion between 5 and 
10 is higher than it has been before, for the birth-rate during the first part 
of the. last decade was very high indeed. The proportion between 10 and 
15 is also higher than the average and is higher than it was 10 years ago, the 
numbers in middle age, 20—40 are smaller than the average, but are much 
the same as in 1911 and greater than in 1901 or 1891. The proportion 
b^ween 40 and 60 has decidedly risen since 1911 but the proportion 60 and 
over has decreased. The Dacca Division as well as the Chittagong Division 
and North Bengal contain greater proportions of men who are old, than of 
women, though the reversa ls the case in Western and Central Bengal. 

The Chittagong Division has a phenomenally high proportion of children 
and of young people up to the age of 20, but adults are proportionately fewer 
than elsewhere. The proportion of children especially below the age of 5 
has fallen greatly since 1911 but the number 5—10 is as great as in 1911 and 
greater than in 1901 or in 1891. Here, as elsewhere the number of old people 
has fallen considerably. 

138. Mean age. —The expression “mean age"’ is used with its literal 
meaning, the average age of those forming the population of a definite locality 
at a particular time. Though it has no connection with '‘mean expectation 
of Iffe” and is of little but academic interest, it forms a useful means of com¬ 
parison between the age constitution of different sections of the population 
in different localities and at different times. The mean age for each section 
of the population, for which an age distribution is given in Sub-Tables II and 
HI at the end of this chapter, is given at the bottom of each .series of numbers 
by quinquennial age periods. This mean age was calculated from the 
figures as returned without any graduation and for former censuses is different 
from that given at the bottom of the corresponding Sub-Tables in the Census 
lieport for 1911. At that time the distribution by quinquennial age periods 
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was smoothed ” by “ Bloxam's Method ” in each case before the mean 
age was calculated. Not only is it unsatisfactory, as has already been 
pointed out, to use this method for an age distribution by quinquennial age 
periods, but no record has been left to show exactly how this smoothing was 
carried out and to what extent, nor any record of what was done at the two 
ends of the series. Unless the mean age is calculated by exactly the same 
method in every case comparison between the results is not justifiable, and it 
was, therefore, thought best to calculate mean ages from the figures of pre¬ 
vious censuses afresh without attempting any adjustment of the distribution 
by cjuinquennial age periods before doing so. The method used for calculat¬ 
ing the mean age, the same that has been used on former occasions, is ex¬ 
plained by the following rule c|uoted from the French Census Report for 1891: 
“ Determine the total number of persons living at the close of each quinquen¬ 
nial age period. The sum of these totals multiplied by 5 and raised by 
times the number of persons dealt with, gives the number of years lived. The 
mean age is determined by dividing this last number by the number of per¬ 
sons living. ’ ’ This rule assumes the average age of the ])ersons living in each 
age period to be the age half way through the period. It assumes, for in¬ 
stance, that the average age of the persons returned as between 25 and 30 is 
27^ and so on. In this it is not absolutely correct. There are rather more 
persons living w^hose ages are between 25 and 26 than there are whose ages 
are between 29 and 30, and many more returned the multiple of 5 with which 
each quinquennial period began, than the subsequent ages in the period, so 
that the mean age calculated by this rule is a little higher than the true aver¬ 
age age of the persons living. It is not, however, the absolute figure for the 
roean'^age that is of importance. The mean age is used only for comparinc' 
different sections of the population at different times and for the purposes of 
comparison what is essential is that the means of comparison shall have the 
same relation to the age statistics in every case. In respect of the ages at the 
end of life we have no figures by quinquennial age periods beyond 70, for those 
aged 70 and over were placed in one group in the statistics for 1911 as for 
1921, and for previous censuses we have no figures beyond 60. For the pur¬ 
pose of calculating mean ages the figures for “aged 60 and over” in instances 
where it formed one group, have been divided into three— 60—65, 65—70 
and 70 and over—in the proportion between the numbers in these groups in 
1921, and for the last census as well as all previous censuses the average age 
of those 70 and over has been taken to be 75. This seems to be reasonable, and 
as before the important point is to treat the statistics of each census and for 
each section of the population in precisely the same manner in order to justify 
the comparison of mean ages. The results obtained are to be used solely for 
the purposes of comparison and we may make this comparison whether we 
insist that they are true mean ages in each case or not. It will be convenient 
to bring together here the figures which appear for the mean ages of the 
several sections of the community at different times in different parts, the 
two Subsidiary Tables II and III at the end of the chapter. They are as 
follows;— 



Mean age in years. 

Locality and section of the 
popalation. 

! ; 

For males. 

For females. 


1921. 

1 

1911. j 

1901. j 

1891. 

1 

1981. 

1911. 

1901. 

i 1891. 

1 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa— 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 



. i 



All religious 

24-1 ' 

23-8 ' 

24-0 ' 

24-0 1 

24-0 i 

i 24-0 1 

24-4 

J24‘6 

Hindus 

24-7 

24-5 

24-6 

1 24-6 

25’0 , 

25-0 

26-3 

25‘4 

Muhammadans 

23-1 

22-8 

23-0 

1 23-1 

22*4 

: 22 “4 

.22*8 

23-2 

Ghriatians 

23*0 

22'7 

23-1 

22-7 

22*5 1 

22*4 

22-5 

223 

Animists 

22-7 

22'1 

21-7 

21‘G 

22-6 1 

i 

22-1 

1 20 0 

211) 
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Mean age in years. 


Locality and section of the males, 

population. 



1921. 

1 1911. 

1 ! 

1901. 

1891. , 

f 1921. 

1 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

1891. 

Bengal— 

All religions 

23-9 

23-8 

1 1 
i 

i 

1 


23-1 

1 

23-2 1 



Hindus ... 

25-1 

25-1 

... 

... 

24-6 

24-7 I 

j 



Muhammadans 

22-9 

22-7 

... 

... 

21-9 

21-9 ! 

... 

... 

Cliristians 

25-2 

1 25 2 

... 

... 

23*4 

23-6 



Animists 

.23-7 

1 23-2 

*’■ 

... 

22-1 

21-7 


... 

Western Bengal— 


1 





1 

1 

1 

All religions 

25-0 

24-9 

24-8 

24-7 

26-2 

25*3 

25-5 

25-7 

Central Bengal— 


i 



1 




Ail religions 

25-2 

25‘1 

25-2 

24-9 

24-6 

24-7 

. 25-2 

25-3 

Northern Bengal— 






i 



All religions 

23-3 

23-5 

23-7 

23-9 

22-5 

22-4 

22-8 

23-5 

Eastern Bengal, Dacca 
Division— 




1 





Alt religions 

23-2 

23-2 

23-3 

23-5 

22-2 

22-3 

22*7 

23-2 

Eastern Bengal, Chittagong 
Division and Tripura 
State— 









All religions 

22-7 

22-7 

22-7 

22*9 

21-9 

21-8 

221 

22-6 


139. Mean age of males. —It will be seen that variation in mean ages are 
very slight. This the common experience met with in the statistics of other 
countries and even more noticeable in European countries than in India. 
The mean age for males in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa remained about the same 
in 1901 as ten years previously. For Muhammadans it fell slightly and 
for Christians and Animists it rose a little while for Hindus it was station¬ 
ary. For Bengal alone it must have slightly fallen, for though it rose slight¬ 
ly in Western Bengal and more in Central Bengal, it fell in Northern Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal which accounted between them for considerably more 
than half the population. Between 1901 and 1911 there was a decided drop 
in which the Hindus of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa shared as well as the 
Muhammadans though not to the same extent. In Western Bengal there 
was again a slight rise but there was a slight fall in Central Bengal and the 
Dacca Divisions and a rather greater fall in Northern Bengal, while the 
figure for Chittagong Division remained the same. Probably the fall for 
Hindus was not so great in Bengal as in the parts which have since been 
formed into a separate province, but the fall in the case of the population of 
Bengal of all religions was probably about the same as in Bihar. During the 
last decade the mean age has risen in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by more than 
it fell between 1901 and 1911. The explanation is, of course, the reduction 
of the birth-rate. The mean age for males has fallen in none of the five divi¬ 
sions of Bengal except Northern Bengal, nor in any religious community in 
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either province. The rise has been decidedly more in the Bihar Province than 
in Bengal for each religious section as well as for the population as a whole. 
The reduction of the birth-rate and the ravages of influenza have been serious 
enough in Bengal, but they have between them produced a much greater effect 
on the age distribution of the population of the neighbouring province. In 
both provinces the effect is more noticeable in the case of Animists than in the 
case of more civilized peoples and in Bengal in the case of Hindus and Chris^ 
tians, it has been very slight. In Western and Central Bengal there has been 
a slight rise, but it has been a very slight one in Eastern Bengal, not enough 
to affect the mean age to the first place of decimals and the mean age in 
Northern Bengal has fallen considerably. Apparently the Muhammadans 
in Northern Bengal have continued the progress of the previous 30 years in 
the direction of reducing the mean age among males, undisturbed by the 
troubles of the last ten years, or rather there has been a relief from other dis¬ 
abilities among them which has counteracted the effect of their new troubles. 
A low mean age in such a country as Bengal is generally an indica¬ 
tion of great natural fecundity and the mean age used as a measure of a fecundi¬ 
ty seems to indicate that it is greater in Bengal than in Bihar, and in Bengal 
greatest in the Chittagong Division in which the mean age for males is only 
‘22-7 years against 23 •2 years in Dacca Division and 25-0 years in Western 
Bengal. The mean age has been changed more in Northern Bengal than in 
the other divisions. It was a whole year greater in 1891 than in the Chitta¬ 
gong Division but the difference now is 0-6 years and the Northern Bengal 
figure is now practically down to the figures for the Dacca Division and would 
probably be as low but for the greater immigration of adults to Northern 
Bengal and the greater emigration of them from the Dacca Division. The 
mimigration of adult males to the neighbourhood of Calcutta operates to raise 
the mean age in Central Bengal and to a less extent that in Western Bengal, 
but the effect of migration cannot be more than enough to raise the mean age 
in either case by more than 0 -2 years. The effect of migration is also to raise 
the mean age for Hindus and to a less extent to lower that for Muham¬ 
madans, but again the effect cannot be sufficient to produce a variation 
greater than a comparatively small fraction of a year. 

140. Mean ages of females. —The mean age as calculated for females in 
this country is not strictly comparable with that for males, for there are abnor¬ 
malities in the age returns for females which are not found in the returns for 
males. The general tendency of these peculiar abnormalities is to reduce the 
mean age for females below that for males, for it has been seen that there is a 
universal understatement of the ages of unmarried girls from 9 to 15 and 
whereas males who have passed adolescence, generally overstate their age, 
married females between 20 and 30 are inclined to make understatements. 
On the other hand it is probable that there is more exaggeration in the case of 
old women than of old men, but in the later age periods numbers are few and 
their effect on the mean age is not great. It has been seen that understatement 
of the ages of girls between 9 and 14 brings down their average age by 1 *.6 
months. Understatement of the age of women between 15 and 30 is probably 
almost as great. Between the two, they would reduce the mean age for women 
of all ages by about *07 of a year, and the overstatement by young adult males 
raises the mean age in the case of males by half as much, so that in comparing 
the mean age for men with that for females we should at least add T of a year 
to the latter. This makes the mean age for females about the same as the mean 
atm for males in Bengal, with Bihar and Orissa; but it is stiff much the low¬ 
er in Bengal. The migration of adult males is partly responsible for the con¬ 
trast between the two provinces in this respect. The much greater drop in the 
mean ao-e for females than for males, especially in the case of Muhammadans 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, between 1891 and 1901, is difficult to 
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explain, though it may have been due in part to an increased understatement 
of the ages of young females and less exaggeration by old people. It is diffi¬ 
cult to beheve that natural causes could have produced a change affecting 
females as much more than males as the figures indicate. Since 1901 the 
changes in the mean ages for females have conformed closely with those for 
males, though the rise in the mean age during the last ten years has not 
generally been as noticeable in the case of females as in that of males. In fact 
the mean age for females has fallen since 1911 in Bengal though not in Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa, and has risen only in Northern Bengal and in the 
Chittagong Division. 


Mean age in years 


For Hindus in Bengal, 1921 
For Muhammadans in Bengal, 1921 
For both religions togetlier, 1921 

For the population of England and Wales 
1911 


Malts. 

24'60 

21-71 

23'00 

28-00 


Females. 

24-58 

21-91 

•23-10 

29-12 


141. IVlean age compared with that in European countries. —If the mean 
age in Bengal be compared with the mean age in European countries, it must 
be the mean based on the graduated not the crude age distributions. Based 
on the graduated age distribution by quinquennial periods given above in 
paragraph 134, the mean ages are as given in the margin. In the case of males 

there is 5 years’ difference 
between their mean ages 
in Bengal and in England 
10 years ago, and 6 years’ 
difference in the case of 
females, and as the differ¬ 
ence between the mean ex¬ 
pectations of life at birth in 
the two countries must be about the same, it means that the general level of 
life insurance premia which would be asked in Bengal must necessarily be on 
an average some 18 per cent, higher than in England. The mean age for 
feumles in England and Wales is more than a year higher than that for males. 
In Bengal it is only 0 TO of a year higher and in the case of Hindus instead of 
higher it is apparently a shade lower, though in the case of Muham¬ 
madans it is 0-20 of a year higher. For both sexes together in Bengal the 
mean age is 23 *.09 years, much lower than the 27*38 years at which it 
stood in Germany in 1911 in spite of that country’s birth-rate having been 
so high compared with that in other'European countries, and by nearly 
10 years lower than in France, for the population of which the mean age m 
911 was 3y50. _ The mean age obtained from the figures which ha™ been 
given for the Union of South Africa works out at 26 -15, which is perhaps 
rather higher than the true mean age on account of the irregularities in the 
returns for South African natives, but it is clear that the mean age there 

IS veiy much higher than in Bengal, but lower than in England and lower 
than m Germany. 

142 Natural fecundity.— In columns 2, 3 and 4 of Subsidiary Table V 

is given the proportion of children under ten to persons aged between 15 and 
for each district and state in Bengal at each of the last three censuses, but 
a better measure of the natural fecundity of the population is obtained from 
e ffgures given m columns 5, 6, and 7 which show the number of children of 
both sexes under ten, per cent, of the married females between 15 and 40 i e 
in the reproductive period of their age. The figures for 1921 are illustrated 



in diagram No. 52. The proportion is equally high in Eastern and Northern 



Bengal, about 183, considerably lower in Central Bengal, 160, and lower 
again, 146, in Western Bengal. It is highest in Cooch Behar, Rangpur, 
Mymensingh and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Then come Noakhah, Tri¬ 
pura State, Malda, Dacca, Tippera, Dinajpur, Sikkim, Chittagong, Jal- 
jjaiguri, Pabna, Bogra, Faridpur, Khulna and Darjeeling for all of which 
the proportion is above 175. Then comes a considerable drop to Rajshahi 
168 and Bakarganj 166 and a further drop to the 24-Parganas 161, Nadia 
160, Jessore and Bankura 157, Murshidabad 156, Midnapore 155 and How¬ 
rah 152. The districts in which the proportion is lowest are Burdwan and 
Calcutta 130 Birbhum 131 and Hooghly 143. The districts stood in much 
the same order in the matter’of this proportion in 1911 and in 1901. Between 
1901 and 1911 the natural fecundity of the population of the Province as a 
whole proved to be much the same, but, whereas it decreased in Western and 
Central Bengal and in the Chittagong Division, it increased in Northern 
Bengal. During the last decade there has been a decrease all round, but the 
decrease has been less in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions than in other 
parts of the Province. The proportion of children under 10 to married 
females from 15 to 40 has fallen more than 10 per cent., in Birbhum 26, Bogra 
25, Dinajpur 23, Malda 21, Burdwan and Murshidabad 17, Noakhali 15 
and Nadia 11. The parts least affected are Cooch Behar where the propor¬ 
tion is the same as in 1911 and has been higher than in any other part of the 
province at each of the last three censuses, Rangpur, Calcutta, Midnapore, 
Chittagong and Jessore. The proportions of children to married females in 
the reproductive ages among Hindus, Muhammadans and Animiiits in each 
division will be found in columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiary Table V-A. In Cen- 
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tral an'l Northern Bengal it appears that the natural fecundity of Hindus and 
Muhammadans is about the same, but in Western Bengal it is higher among 
Hindus than among Muhammadans and the reverse is the case in Eastern 
Bengal, the net result for the whole Province being greater fecundity among 
Muhammadans than among Hindus in the proportion of 179 to 163. Every¬ 
where Animists breed faster than either Hindus or Muhammadans. The 
changes since 1901 appear to have affected the peoples of each religion to 
much the same extent. The proportion of children under 12 to married 
females between 15 and 40, given in Subsidiary Table IV-A for the selected 
castes and tribes for which Census Tables XIV was prepared, do not indicate 
as great natural fecundity as might perhaps have been expected among the 
communities low down in the social scale. There is a remarkably low ].)ro- 
portion of children to married women in the reproductive ages among Dorns 
and it is comparatively low in the case of Bauris. That it is' low in the case 
of Baishnabs may be put down to the fact that large numbers of loose women 
call themselves Baishnabs. According to the available statistics the pro¬ 
portion is remarkably high among the Baidyas and Brahmos and compaT'a- 
tively high among the Brahmans. Of these for whom statistics are available 
the people showing the greatest fecundity are the Chakma tribe of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

143. Longevity. —Columns 8 to 13 of Subsidiary Table V give the pro¬ 
portion of persons in each sex over the age of 60, per cent, of those aged 15 to 
40 at the last three censuses. Tor the Province as a whole longevity is only 
slightly more in evidence in the case of females than in that of males but the 
same relation between the sexes is not found by any means all over Beno-al. 
The proportions are illustrated in the case of 'males in diagram No. 53 and 
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in the case of females in diagram No. 54. Longevity in males is most notice¬ 
able in the Lower Delta, in Noakhali, Chittagong, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj and Khulna and is high also in Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Next come the rest of the districts which make up the eastern half 
of the Province, before the districts forming the western half, and the propor¬ 
tion of old men is lowest in Burdwan and Dinajpur. Langevity in females 
on the other hand is most noticeable in the Central and Western districts. 
Nadia and Howrah take the lead, followed by the adjoining districts to 
Nadia, Pabna, Murshidabad and Faridpur in the middle of Bengal, the 
south-western districts Bankura and Midnapore, and Hooghly and Calcutta. 
The districts in which old women are fewest, and they are districts in some 
of which the proportion is hardly more than half what it is in Nadia and 
Howrah, are Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Pangpur and Cooch Behar in 
Northern Bengal and the plains districts to the east of the Meghna estuary, 



Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Sikldm which has not yet been men¬ 
tioned has phenominally high proportions of old people and, less noticeably, 
Darjeeling district follows it in this respect. Varying tendencies to exagger¬ 
ate have no doyibt much to do with the proportions in different parts, and it 
seems that there has been much exaggeration in Sikkim. One old lady living 
at Singkik in, that State gave her age as 140 and the Durbar made enquiries 
regarding her. She must indeed have been very old for her two surviving 
sons look even older than herself and she supports them by begging, but fur¬ 
ther information gathered regarding her, that she had had three sets of teeth 
and so on, can only have been fabulous and there was no real authentication 
of her claims to be as old as she stated. The proportion of old people fell 
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slightly b 0 tw 6 eii 1901 and 1911, tli6 fall being more noticeable in tlie case 
of females than of males. During the last ten years in almost every part of 
the Province there has been a considerable decrease in the proportion for 
males, and still more for females. Old people did not suffer as great a mortal¬ 
ity from the influenza epidemic as those in middle age, and, though they 
suffered no doubt as old people alv^ays have to suffer when there is increased 
economic stress, the figures must be taken as pointing to there ^ having been 
less exaggeration of their age by old people at this than at previous censuses. 

The figures given in columns 8 to 13 of Subsidiary Table V-A show that 
generally speaking it is among Muhammadans that the longevity of males 
is most noticeable and among Hindus that there is the greatest longevity of 
females. Neither among Muhammadans nor among Animists do females 
in Western and Central Bengal live longer than the females of other parts, 
and the proportion of old people of both sexes together among Hindus in 
Eastern Bengal is much higher than among Muhammadans. The great age 
to which Hindu widows often attain is a point which has been frequently com¬ 
mented upon, and the statistics of the present census supports this. Their 
existence is an ascetic and a comparatively peaceful one, in spite of the fact 
that a good deal of the household drudgery falls upon their shoulders. As 
they get older there mav be a greater tendency to exaggerate their age than 
among married women, but their strength is not sapped, as is so often the case 
with married women, by too frequent child bearing and it would appear that 
the habits of their existence are conducive to long life. 

144. Deaths and their causes. —In Subsidiary Table X at the end of the 
chapter figures are given showing the numbers of deaths reported each year 
of the decade to have been due to cholera, fever, small-pox and plague. The 
diagnosis having been made usually by wholly uneducated persons, rela¬ 
tions of the deceased, or by the village cficmkidm himself who had the res¬ 
ponsibility of making the report, the figures as absolute figures are not of 
very great value, but in so far as they may he used for the purpose of com¬ 
paring one year with another they are not open to the same objection. Even 
the absolute figures are fairly reliable in the case of such dise.ases as plague 
and small-pox which even the villager can usually recognize. He would, 
however, put down many deaths to cholera which are due to other bowel 
and stomach disorders, and would call fever any disease with febrile symptoms 
which he could not at once recognize, though a. qualified medical man might 
know it for influenza or pneumonia, and classify the cause of death more 
correctly. The villager may, however, be trusted to make the same mistakes 
to much the same extent year after year, and relying upon this and remem¬ 
bering that very large figures are being dealt with, we may safely use the 
figures for one year to compare vdth the figures of others. The total number 
of deaths put down to cholera in the decade, 839,402, is very much less than 
the 1,148,928 reported in 1901—1910. Whether the deaths were really 
due to cholera or to other forms of diarrhoea the root cause of most of them 
lies in bad water-supply for drinking purposes, and the reduction of such 
deaths between the two decades by 29‘6 per cent, spells real progress towards 
civilization, whether it is due to improvement in the water-supply available 
or to greater care in discriminating between water which is fit to drink and 
water which is not. Those who know the habits of the rural population are 
not likely to put it down to more careful habits in regard to the use of water, 
and would T)robabIy put the improvement down to real progress in the improve¬ 
ments in which District Boards and other public bodies have taken the lead. 
The greatest number of death from cholera took place in 1915 and in 1919. 
The disease appears everv year in almost every part of the country, but 
claims the greatest number of victims in April, Mav and 'June when the 
weather is hot and the rains have not yet come to replenish the water-supply, 
and excess mortality from this cause follows deficient tain fall in these months. 
Deaths from cholera in 1917. 45.021, and in 1920, 54,199, were fewer than in 
any previous years since the beginning of the century. 

The 10,456,447 deaths reported in the decade as due to fever were more 
than in the previous decade, 9,856,105, and were very many in 1918 and 
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1919 owing to tlie fact tliat most of the deaths from influenza were classified 
under this head. The country is never free from small-pox and the two 
out-breakSj in 1915, and in 1919 extending into 1920, raised the niiiiiber of 
deaths from this cause slightly higher than in the previous decade, but the 
effect of vaccination is apparent in the reduction in mortality in the interven¬ 
ing years. The number of deaths remained below 10,000 for 6 3 "ears of the 
decade, whereas there were only two years in the decade 1901—1911 in which 
this was the case. Plague hardty touches Bengal for the reason that the 
mat-walled huts in w’hich the population lives do not harbour rats as do the 
mud huts in use in other parts of India. The few ca.ses reported, oiilv 
6,663 during the decade, were mostly cases imported to Calcutta and it's 
neighbourhood. There has been a great improvement since the former 
decade in which 51,012 cases were reported. Since 1914 the disease has been 
practical^ eliminated from the Province. 

145. Vital statistics. —Statistics of vital occurrences are published 
annually by the Department of Public Health. ISTot only are such statistics 
for the previous decades useful as a guide to the analysis of the census statistics 
but the end of the decade is a time for squaring accounts. The statistics 
of vital occurrences are a current account of the population, which must 
be balanced from time to time, and the compilation of the census statistics 
affords an opportunity for auditing it. Accordingly it has been custom¬ 
ary to include in the Census Eeport a brief review of the vital statistics 
for the period which has elapsed since the last census was taken. The 
statistics published annually for the years 1911 to 1920 are analysed and 
brought together in the Subsidiary Tables VII to X at the end of this chap¬ 
ter, and the figures contained in them are for use in tracing the progress 
year by year, which has brought the population of 1911 to the number and 
distribution which the census of 1921 shows it to have reached. The 
census of 1911 has beeen used as a basis for the statistics of vital occurrences 
for 10 years and after the balance sheet of 1921, the census statistics, have 
been completed, they will form the basis of the vital statistics for the next 
ten years. The record of the actual number of births and deaths is not 
accurate, but the audit of the account will afford a means of estimating its 
degree of accuracy. The proportionate figures published during the 10 
years, the birth-rates, the death-rates, etc., wmre based on the numbers 
of the population in 1911. Each year the birth-rate, for example, was 
given as the number of births per mille of tfie population in 1911, but in 
the point of fact the average population even for the year 1911 was not 
exactly the same as the population enumerated on March 10th of that 
year, and as the years passed by the probabilities were that the average 
population m each year was further and further removed from the popula¬ 
tion according to the census statistics. In England and in other European 
countries some adjustment of the census figures is made each year 
before birth-rates and death-rates are calculated. In England the Eegis- 
trar-General assumes that the population has changed each year since the 
census to the same extent as the census figures showed it to have changed 
on the average each year during the last complete intercensal period.. The 
comparison between the excess of births over deaths recorded during the last 
intercensal period in Bengal and the increase of population between 1911 
and 1921 which has been made in paragraph 35 supra, leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that the changes in the natural population which the vital statistics 
available in this country disclose arp not so inaccurately presented that 
it would not be worth while to make some use of them to obtain estimates of 
the population during the intercensal period, before calculating the rates of 
birth and mortality to be published annuah;^. The Eegistrar-GeneraFs 
method is perhaps unsuitable to a country in which birth-rates are subject to 
such violent fluctuations as in Bengal be'tween favourable and unfavourable 
seasons, and the matter is discussed at length in a note printed as Appendix I 
at the end of this chapter. The figures in that note indicate, moreover, to what 
extent corrections may now be made in the birth and death-rates which have 
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been published during the past decade by revising the estimate of the population 
durino- each year in the light of the census statistics for the end of the period. 
The figures given in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII at the end of this chapter 
are the published figures based throughout the decade on the census popula¬ 
tion of 1911, and in the following paragraph these figures, and not figures 
corrected in the manner of the note, are discussed. 

146. Crude birth-rates.—The birth-rates, numbers of male births per 
miile males and numbers of female births per mille females are given in Subsi- 
diarv Table VII for the Province and for each Division for each year from 
1911 to 1920, and the variations are illustrated in diagram No. 55. At 

the beginning of the decade in 1911 
the birth-rates for the Province were 
about 3 per mille lower than the 
average for the previous 10 years. 
The difference was somewhat greater 
in Northern and Eastern Bengal 
where the average had been over 40 
per mille, but in Central Bengal the 
difference was rather the other way. 
The tendency of the first six years of 
the decade was in the direction of a 
more or less steady reduction of the 
rate, more marked in Burdwan and 
the Presidency Divisions than else¬ 
where. In Rajshahi Division there 
was considerable increase before the 
reduction began to manifest itself 
and in Burdwan and the Presidency 
Divisions. Some recovery was made 
in 1914, but it disappeared in 1915, 
and the rate rose in 1916 only in the 
Chittagong Division. 1917 was a 
year of economic prosperity for the 
agricultnrists and the birth-rate rose 
everywhere but it fell again as rapid¬ 
ly in 1918, and reached its minimum 
in 1919 during which year deaths ex¬ 
ceeded births in every Division of the 
Province. The general level of birth¬ 
rates for the decade has been highest 
in Chittagiong Division; Raj’shahi 
Division beats Dacca Division for the 
second place, and Burdwan Division 
comes after the Presidency Division, 
last. As explained in the note in 
Appendix I the rates as given on the 
basis of the census figures of 1911 
overstate the rates towards the end 
of the decade in Chittagong and 
Dacca Divisions, where the popula¬ 
tion was decidedly greater at that 
time than in 1911, and understate 
them in Burdwan Division, where 
the population was decidedly less. 
That the number of male births per 
mille males in the population is 
greater than the number of female 
birtlis per mille females in the Province as a whole is due in part to the fact 
that, as will be seen in the next chapter, more males than females are born 
into the world. The fact that there is an excess of males in the population 
goes some way towards eliminating the effect of this upon the birth-rates for 
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males and for females, but does not do so completely. In the Presidency 
Division where there is a lar^e excess of males in the population, the 
birth-rate for males runs considerably lower than that for females, as it 
floes to a less extent in the Rajshahi Division, but in other parts especially 
in the Chittagong Division the rate for females is lower than the rate for 
nniles. It is because it is subject to variation according to the sex propor¬ 
tions in the population, as also in accordance with differences in age dis¬ 
tribution from place to place, whether due to migration or other causes, 
that the crude birthrate is not wholely satisfactory as a measure of natural 
fecundity. 

147. Crude death-rates. —The death-rates, numbers of deaths of males 
per mille males in the population and numbers of deaths of females per mille 
femalty, are given in Subsidiary Table VIII for the Province and for each 
Division, for each year from 1911 to 1920, and the variations are illustrated 
in diagram No. 56. At the beginning of the decade in 1911 the rates were 

some 6 per mille below the aver¬ 
age for the 10 previous years, and 
1911 was as noticeably a healthy 
year as far as each of the several 
Divisions were concerned. The 
death-rates rose in 1912 in every 
Division but especially in Western 
Bengal. They came down a little 
in 1913 in Central and Northern 
Bengal but rose a little in Dacca 
Division and considerably in 
Chittagong Division. Por the 
Province as a whole they rose in 
1914 and 1915, though they came 
down somewhat in 1914 "in the 
Chittagong Division. 1916 and 
1917, and especially the latter, 
w^ere healthy years and in 1917 
the death-rate for the Province 
was lower than in 1911, and low¬ 
er than in any year since the begin¬ 
ning of the century. This was 
also the case with the death-rate 
for each Division, except the 
Burdwan Division, which had had 
rather lower rates in 1909, 1910 
and 1911. But the impz'ovement 
did not last long, for the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 and 1919 raised 
the death-rate for the Province 
higher than it had ever been since 
the rates were first recorded in 
1892. The abrupt rise in the 
death'-rates in 1918 and 1919 is by 
far the most remarkable feature 
of the curves in diagram No. 56. 
The Province as a ^vhoie suffered 
rather more in 1918 than in 1919, 
but in the Presidency Division, 
that in which the death-rate in 
1918 exceeded that of 1917 by the 
greatest amount, the rates fell but 
very little in 1919. After the 
Presidency Dmsion the Burd¬ 
wan and Chittagong Divisions 
had the next greatest excess 
death-rate in 1918 while the 
Rajshahi and Dacca Divisions 
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came off comparatively lightly. These two also showed the greatest teiKiency 
to recuperate in 1919. 1920 was a year of improvement in all Divisions, but 

the death-rates were still well above the average for the first seven years oi 
the decade especially in the Presidency Division. For the reasons explained 
in the note in Appendix I the figures given on the basis of the census figures 
of 1911 overstate the rates towards the end of the decade in the Dacca and 
Chittao-ong Divisions and understate them in the Burdwan Division. The 
death-rates for one sex do not follow those for the other as closely as in the case 
of birth-rates, but the differences generally depend, as in the case of birth¬ 
rates, upon the sex proportion in the population of each locality. 

148. Death-rates by religion. —The variations of death-rates for both 
sexes, by religion, for each year from 1911 to 1920, are illustrated in diagram 
No. 57. Generally the death-rates for Hindus and for Muhammadans have 

run together very ciose].y, those for 
Buddhists have been decidedly lower 
and those for Christians lower still, 
while those for other religions made 
up mostly by Animists have run high¬ 
er than for any other section. The 
rises in the curves in the diagram in 
1918 indicate that Animists suffered 
the greatest excess mortality when 
the influenza epidemic appeared in 
1-918, but they suffered more in the 
first outbreak than in the second 
and the rate fell by seven per mille 
between 1918 and 1919. Hindus and 
Muhammadans suffered about equal¬ 
ly in 1918, but Muhammadans rather 
less in 1919. The rate rose for 
Christians in 1918 less than for 
Hindus and Muhammadans, but 
it had a further large rise in 1919. The death-rate rose less than half as 
lar between 1917 and 1918 for Buddhists, as for the population of the 
Proviuce as a whole, but there was at least as great a further rise in 1919. 
Most of the Buddhist population live in out-of-the-way parts in the Hill 
Tracts to the east of the Province and in the Himalayas, and apparently the 
infection reached them late. The excess death-rate in 1920 over that in 1917 
was greater in their case than in the case of any other community, and it is 
known that the influenza hung about the villages in the hills long after it 
had passed from the plains. 
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Deaths month by month.—Diagram No. 
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illustrates 
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tion between the rainfall, the price of common rice the staple diet of the 
people and the numbers of deaths month by month through the decade. The 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall is a matter of common knowledge. The 
price of rice is highest from' July to November, and falls in anticipation of 
the winter harvest in November and December, though the new rice hardly 
comes into the market until the new year. Whether there is a continued 
rise in September and October depends upon the success or otherwise of the 
Ans crop which is reaped at the beginning of August. In the previous 
decade there was a sharp rise in the prices in 1905 and 1906, but the last three 
years were good years from the cultivators’ point of view and prices fell. 
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They rose steadily till towards the end of 1913 and would have risen higher 
towards the end of 1914 than in September 1913 but for the effect of the war, 
which brought about a sharp fall in the price of jute in August 1914, and this 
was reflected in the price of all agricultural produce including rice. The 
figure reached in September 1915 was the highest for a long time, but the 
haiwests of 1916 and 1917 were good ones and the price in the beginning of 
1917 was as low as at the beginning of the decade, and lower than it had 
been before that since 1905. About the middle of 1918 India suddenly began to 
appreciate the fall in the value of money which was the world-wide effect of the 
war. The harvest of that year wms not a good one and the price of rice 
rose by August 1919 to a level more than times as high as that touched 
at the beginning of 1918. Very great hardship was caused to all those living 
on more or less fixed incomes, but the cultivators on the whole profited, 
though they suffered from the high price of salt, cloth and other commo¬ 
dities which their land did not produce. The harvest of 1919 brought down 
the price of rice somewhat, but it rose almost as high again before the 
harvest of 1920. I 

With the seasons there are regular variations in the losses which the 
population suffers in mortality. The healthiest parts of the year are from 
May to September. The end of the rains and the beginning of the cold 
weather are the signals for the spread of malaria, and as in other countries 
the cold weather is usually the most trying season for old peoiJle. Morta¬ 
lity increases through October and November and reaches its height in 
December. In January and February it falls, but in March and April 
commonly rises again. This is not on account of malaria, but because water 
supplies are running low and have become contaminated by the habits which 
the people have not learnt, in the cause of hygiene, to give up, and cholera 
and other bowel complaints are then rampant. Belief comes with the rain 
stdrms of April and May and the Rains, which break in June, make all clean 
again. Allowance being made for the increase in population in the mean¬ 
time, mortality is seen to have been reduced during the rains of 1916 and 
1917 to a lower level than at the beginning, of the decade or in any of the 
intervening years. 1918 did not begin as well as 1917 though there was no 
sign of disaster till September, but in October, November and December 
influenza carried off enormous numbers. In December 1918, 340,000 deaths 
were recorded, mortality during that month being at the rate of 88 per mille 
per annum, and it continued very much above the average through the 
first six months of 1919. Towards the end of 1919 there was the usual rise 
but it went higher in December than in the last month of any other year 
but 1918 since 1902. In 1920 there was some improvement. 

150.^ SpecifiG death-rates. —The recorded death-rates among males and 
females in the several periods of age are given year by year for the last 

j- —. .,ylecade in Subsidiary 

Table IX at the end 
of the chapter. The 
rates are the number 
of deaths of persons 
in each age at the 
time of death, per 
mille of the number 
in that age according 
to the Census of 
1911, The average 
rates are illustrated 
by means of diagram 
No. 59. The death- 
rate both for males 
and females is very 
hinh in infancy but 
falls to its lowest by 
the age of 10: Then 
for males it rises 
a little abruptly 





to 20, then steadily till about 45 and after that increasingly fast. As in ail 
countries for which reliable statistics are available the mortality rates are 
higher among male children than among female children. As in Europe the 
rate among females rises somewhat higher than among males when they reach 
the age of child-bearing and in Bengal it remains higher till 35 is reached, after 
which the rate for females becomes more and more noticeably less than that for 
males. In England the risk which women run in bearing their first children is 
that which raises the female death-rate above that for males, and it would 
appear that of recent years this has not been less noticeable than it used to be 
in spite of the improved methods of midwifery which have so reniarkabiy 
reduced infantile mortality. In Bengal where marriage ahnost always takes 
place before the age of puberty in females, and most females, therefore, 
bear their first children at about the same age it might have been expected 
on the English analogy that the female death-rate after an abrupt rise about 
the age of 15 would have fallen again below the male death-rate much 
sooner than in England. This does not seem to be the case. The broken 
line in the diagram passes further from the unbroken line from 20 to 30 
than between 15 and 20 and it would seem that the risk women run in 
child-birth is not so great with their first-born as later, when their strength 
has been broken by their having borne too many children at too short 
intervals. 


151. Infantile mertaSity. —The variations in the rates of mortality 
among infants under one year, given in the sub-table, should not be read with¬ 
out reference to the birth-rates. As they are given they are deaths under the 
age of one year per niille children aged less than one year according to the 
Census of 1911. With the great drop in the birth-rate in the latter half of the 
decade, however, the deaths under one year took place among a smaller nimiber 
of infants than there were in 1911, and the infantile mortality rate as shown in 


the table is therefore, an understatement after the middle of the decade. 
The total number of births recorded in the decade in Bengal, exclusive 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, Cooch Behar and Tripura J^tate for which 
there is no record, were 7,687,280 males and 7,172,977 females, and the 
number of deaths under the age of one year were 1,665,579 males and 1,449.282 
females, so that for the decade the infantile mortality rate.s may be taken 
to have been 216-64 per mille males and 202-0 per mille for females. The 
great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first few days or 
weeks of life, so that an estimate of the infantile mortality rates year by year 
as tbe number of deaths of infants each year per mille born in the year, will 

not go far wrong. The infantile mortality rates 
calculated in this way for each year of the decade 
are as given in the marginal table. The corres¬ 
ponding average figures for the decade. 1901—1911 
were 207-2 for males and 187-9 for females. It 
appears, therefore, that infant mortality has been 
greater during the last decade than during the 
previous one. The relation between the rate for 
males and the rate for females is always very much 

_ In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this country 

greater care, is taken of male than of female infants, the mortality among males 
under twelve months old is regularly some 20 per mille more than among 
females. This is a common feature of such statistics almost all over the 
world for everywhere girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. In 
European countries great strides have been made of recent years to the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions under which children of all classes are born. In 
England the rate' of infantile mortality for the ten years from 1876 and 1885 
was 142 per mille. Improvement has come most quickly since the beginning of 
the present century, and the rate in 1920 was as low‘as 80 per mille. How 
far India is from realising the importance of the due care of mother and 
child at the time of birth, and how great is the waste of life which results 
from failure to realize this and to acquire the necessary knowledge to set 
matters right, is shown by the fact that the rate of infantile mortality is nearly 
three times as great in Bengal as in England, and there is so far no sign df 
improvement. It is likely, moreover, that the figures recorded are somewhat 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

the same 


Males. 

205-4 

220-6 

217-4 

227-3 

224-4 

203-5 

19-2-6 

235-4 

231-4 

212-7 


FemaJes. 

184-8 

203-4 

■ 201-2 

215-2 

213-1 

186-5 

171-0 

220-2 

224-9 

201-8 
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short of the truth. It is certain that there are omissions in the record of 
births and deaths, and it is very probable that those omissions include a large 
number of infants who died almost as soon as born and whose birth and deatJi 
was either unnoticed by those responsible for keeping the record, in rural 
areas the village watchmen, or forgotten before reports were made. 

152. The ificidence of mortality at the time of the iohuenza epidemic 
according to age. —In the following table the specific death-rates for the 
first seven years of the decade 1911 to 1917 are contrasted with the corres¬ 
ponding rates in 1918 and 1919, based in each case upon the numbers of 
the population in each age according to the Census of 1911 : — 



DEATH HATES PER MILLE IN EACH AGE PERIOD. 

AVERARB I'P 
1911-1917. 

1918. 

1019. 

AVKIiARE OS’ 
lUlH AN 1) 1010. 

Males. 

Pfl males. 

Males. 

Pem lies. 

Males. 

Peiimles. 

Males, 

Feiimli s. 

1 

2 

3 

-1 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

Under 1 _veai-... 

234 

199 

252 

215 

207 

183 

233 

199 

1—5 

39 

35 

47 

42 

45 

40 

46 

41 

5-10 ... 

15 

13 

20 

17 

20 

18 

20 

18 

10—15 ... 

11 

10 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15-20 ... 

14 

16 

25 

27 

23 

25 

24 

26 

20—30 ... 

15 

18 

27 

30 

25 

28 

26 

29 

30—40 ... 

19 

20 

31 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

40-50 ... 

25 

23 

3fi 

30 

34 

30 

35 

30 

60—00 ... 

40 

37 

49 

42 

49 

43 

49 

42 

60 and over 

75 

64 

86 

GS 

88 

72 

87 

70 


The contrast between the figures for the average during 1911—1917 and 
during 1918-1919 are illustrated by the curves in diagram No. 60. 



AGE 

DIAGRAM K2r 60 


. ■ rose in 1918 above those for 1911—1917 in all ages. That 

the infantile death-rates appear above the previous average in 1918, and as far 
below it in 1919, is due in the main to the fact that they are given as deaths 
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of infant under a year, per inille infants under a year according to tlie Census 
of Idll, and no allowance was made for the fact that the birth-rate was 
iiigher in 1917 than in any year during the decade, continued high at least 
at the beginning of 1918. and for the whole year was almost up to the aver¬ 
age of tli.e previous seven years, whereas it fell in 1919 very low indeed. The 

1918, over the average for 1911—1917, in the 
proportions given in the margin. Those for 
males w^ere more affected than those for 
females. In the case of both sexes the rates in 
the ages of early maturity suffered the greatest 
cha.nge, the rates for males between 15 and 30 
rising almost in the proportion of 9 to 5, and 
it seems that those in early maturity suffered 
more severely in the influenza epidemic than 
either children or old persons. Apparently 
idemic was greatest at an earlier age than male 
mortality, and old ivomen hardly suffered at all, ivhile old men suffered very 
much less severely than younger men. In 1919 death-rates fell somewhat 
between the ages of 20 and 50, but old people suffered rather more severely 
than at the beginning of the outbreak. If it is assumed that the excess deaths 
in 1918 and 1919 over the average for the 7 previous years was due to the 
epidemic, then the figures give a total mortality from the epidemic of some 
390 thousand males and some 330 thousand females, and the deaths were dis¬ 
tributed according to age approximately as follow’^s;— 


ecific 

death-rate 

rose in 

Asre. 

Mnles. 

Feninle!?. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1 — r. 

... 20 

20 

5 — 1 n 

... 33 

.31 

10—15 

... 45 

60 

15— v!() 

... 78 

68 

20—30 

... 8 0 

67 

30—10 

... 6 5 

65 

40—5u 

... 44 

30 

50—60 

22 

14 

60 and 

over ... 14 

6 

male mortalitv in 

the epi 


Acfeil. 

Males. 

Females. 

1—5 

24,700 

31,700 

5—10 

... 36,500 

31,800 

10—15 

28,200 

24,200 

15—20 

41.300 

45,500 

20—30 

90,200 

93,400 

.30—40 

76,400 

52,800 

40—50 

44,800 

25,600 

50—60 

22,400 

12,800 

60 and over ... 

24.600 

13,000 


153. The measure of the accuracy or otherwise of the returns of vital 
statistics. —The question how far reliance can be placed on the returns of 
vital statistics in such a province as Bengal is one on which various opinions 
hcive been expressed. As has already been mentioned tests which have been 
carried out indicate that the returns from municipal areas are very unsatis¬ 
factory and those for rural areas show varying degrees of inaccuracy. The 
calculations given in paragraph 49 in Chapter I of this report 
indicate that, as far as the excess of births over deaths is concerned, 
there is a measurable degree of accuracy, and the census figures indicate thaf 
this excess is underestimated by the returns only to the extent of some 6 per 
10,000 per annum. The accuracy of the separate returns of births and deaths 
cannot be tested so satisfactorily, but there are means at hand which afford 
some check. The mean age based on the graduated age distribution has been 
shown in paragraph 141 above to be 23 -00 years for males, in Bengal, and 23 TO 
years for females. These figures indicate death-rates of 43-37 per mille per 
annum for males and 43-28 for females, and this must be the general level 
of death-rates thoimh the figures cannot be said to he the death-rate for a.nY 
particular year. Comparing them with recorded average for the last ten 
years, 31 -7 per mille for males and 30 *5 per mille for females, they indicate 
that omissions must be very many indeed. They also indicate that omis¬ 
sions in the case of females are something like 1 per mille'" of the population 
more than for males. The graduated age distril^iition shows 3,678 males 
aged under one year, per 100,000 males in the population, and 3,652 females 
of the same age.' The Jiiimber born within a year of the census was somewhat 
greater, but if we accept the infantile mortality rates it is possible to obtain 
an approximate estimate of birth-rate, which will not be very greatly affected 
by inaccuracies in the infantile mortality rates adopted for purposes of 
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calculation. On an average for the last dec.ade the returns show that 
216 per mi]le male infants die within one year and 202 female infants. We 
have no .statistics for the Avhole of Bengal showing how many of these children 
died within a month of birth, within two months and so on, but the investi¬ 
gations in Murshidabad district mentioned in Appendix III to this chapter 
showed that nearly a third of the deaths below one year in the area over which 
the investigations extended took place in the first month and the average life 
of infants who died within the year was about months. If we assume that 
the same applies to Bengal, an assumption which is reasonable and which 
if it is a little wrong will not affect the result of our calculations appreciably, 
it means that, for every 1,000 male infants alive and less than a year old on the 
census day, some M ^ tiv or 218 more than 1,000 were born during the 
previous year : and for every 1.000 female infants alive and less than a year 
old on the census day, some or 200 more than 1,000 were born 

during the previous year. These hgures give birth-rates of 36'72 x foT»o 
or 44*7 per mille per annum for males and 36-52 x iilllfv or 43 -8 per mille 
per annum for females, and the rates are comparable with the recorded birth¬ 
rates for 1920 which were 30-8 per males and 29-8 for females. Yet another 
independent check on the birth-rate figures has been obtained through the en¬ 
quiry the results of which are detailed in the note printed as Appendix II at 
the end of this chapter. The statistics produced by that enquiry show the 
biTth-rate among the better educated classes in Bengal to have been 39-6 per 
mille in the case of males and 38 -0 in the case of females, and that these rates 
are comparable with the average birth-rates for the last 20 years. The aver¬ 
age of recorded rates for the last 20 years have been 36-6 per mille for 
males and 34-8 per mille for females, but these are the rates for the whole 
population and not for the better educated classes alone, in which probably 
the birth-rates are somewhat lower than for all classes. 

In dealing with the age distribution of the population in 1911 the Actuary, 
Mr. Ackland, placed the birth-rate for Bengal at 46 -7 and the death-rate 
40-0 for 1901—1911 against recorded averages of 38 and 34. His estimate, 
therefore, put the births which escaped being reported at nearly 9 per mille 
of the population and the deaths at 6 per mille, and the investigations of 
the Department of Public Health of which some account is given in Appendix 
III at the end of this chapter, although carried out in areas more than usually 
imhealthy and on too small a scale to give really reliable results, pointed to a 
similar conclusion that omissions were very serious. 

Four checks have been applied in this paragraph to the figures of recent 
years, and the results may be brought together as follows. The first and 
most .satisfactory check has shown "the excess of births over deaths to have 
been returned for the last 10 years with an approach to accuracy, having in 
fact been understated by only 0-6 per milje. The second has shown the 
death-rates to have been understated by 11-7 per mille for males and 12*8 
per mille for females. The third has shown birth-rates to have been under¬ 
stated by 13 '9 per mille formates and 14 *0 per mille for females. The second 
test has been applied before in India, < 7 ., by the Census Superintendents of 
the Central Provinces, the Punjab and Burma in 1911. The first and third 
tests would appear to be new ones now applied for the first time. The three 
re.snlfs fit together very well and the conclusion that omissions in the returns 
of vital statistics are very numerous is inevitable. The result of the fourth 
tCvSt which gives birth-rates only among the better educated classes does not 
clash with the results of the other three and in fact closely bears them out. 
In the circumstances there need be little hesitation in accepting as facts the 
following statements— 

(1) that at present in Bengal between 26 and 29 per cent, of the deaths 

of males which occur go unreported; 

( 2 ) that omissions in the case of female deaths are in the region of 

V 2 per cent, morethan in the caee of males; and 

(3) that the omission in the record of births are generally between 
l and 2 per cent, more than in the record of deaths. 
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APPENDIX 1 TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on the manner of presentation of birth and mortality rates. 

In the annual publications of the Department of Public Health in 
Bengal as in other provinces of India, it is customary to state annual birth 
and death rates as the number of births and deaths per mille of the popula¬ 
tion according to the last census. Thus the report of the Department for 
1917 gave the birth-rate as the number of births in 1917 per mille of the popu¬ 
lation in 1911, instead of per mille of the average population during the year 
1917. As the population of a district increases through the decade this 
presentation of the birth and death rates overstates them year by year 
to an increasing extent. Even for the j^ear 1911 the average population of a 
growing district for the year was a little above the population according to 
the census taken in March. The correction in the rates for 1911 which 
would be necessary to allow for the census having been taken before the 
middle of the year would be a small one, and the difference between the 
population in March each year and the average for the year may ordinarily 
be expected to be much the same throughout the decade. Birth and death 
rates are only useful for purposes of the compar'ison of conditions in one year 
with those in another and the error introduced by assuming the population 
in March to be the average population during the year does not affect the 
use of the birth-rates for purposes of comparison. There is no cumula¬ 
tive effect here as there is in omitting to allow for the Excess of births over 
deaths each year, and for the purposes of this note the difference between the 
population of the district in March and the average population for the year 
will be ignored. In stating the birth-rate for 1912 in terms of the popula¬ 
tion of March 1911, and ignoring the excess of births over deaths during the 
previous year a more serious error is introduced, and it becomes greater and 
greater as the practice is continued of setting out the birth-rate for 1913, 
1914 and so on, always in terms of the census population of 1911. This error 
accumulates through the decade until the estjimate of the population is 
revised on the basis of a new census and the error eliminated in stating the 
birth-rate for 1921, for example, in terms of the population according to the 
1921 census. The following table and diagram No. 61 are designed to 
show to what an extent the error introduced by this mode of presenting birth 
and death rates throughout the intercensal period affects the interpretation 
of the figures. The district of Mymensingh is taken as an example. The 
first column shows birth-rate according to the reports of the Department of 
Public Health for the last 20 years, the second column shows the birth-rate 
calculated on the basis of a population which increased each year from that 
of 1901 by a regular geometrical progression to the figure of the Census of 1911 
and thereafter by similar progression to the figure of the Census of 1921;— 


Tear. 


Birth-rate as 
published. 

Corrected. 

birth-rate 

1901 


38-0 

38-0 

1902 


40-4 

39 0 

1903 


37-1 

36-2 

1904 


39-4 

37-9 

1905 


37-3 

35-3 

1906 


34-5 

32-3 

1907 


33-0 

30-3 

1908 


40-1 

36-6 

1909 


39-9 

35-9 

1910 


38-0 

32-2 

1911 


30-7 

30*7 

1912 


30-7 

30-5 

1913 


30'9 

30*5 

1914 


31-8 

31-2 

1915 


30-0 

29-2 

1916 


28-2 

27*4 

1917 


34 I 

32*8 

1918 


331 

31-6 

1919 


27-3 

25-8 

t920 


29-8 

28-0 


BIRTH RATES IN MYMENSINGH 

FROM RETURNS or PUBLIC HEALTH DE.PT;-UNBROKEN LINE. 

CORRECTED FIGURES.- BROKEN LINE. 
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Til© population of Mymensingli having grown fast from 1901 to 1911 the 
error introduced accumulated until in 1910 it threw the birth-rate out by as 
much as 5 per mille. According to the published figures it appeared that 
births were adding to the population in 1910 as fast as they had been doing 
in 1901. In point of fact this was by no means the case. The birth-rate in 
1910 was really reduced below that of 1901 in the proportion of 87 to 100. 
The revision of the estimate of the population before stating the birth-rate 
for 1911 gave the impression that between 1910 and 1911 the birth-rate had 
fallen from 38-0 per mille to 30*7, had fallen in fact by as much as it had 
risen between 1907 and 1908. In point of fact the fall was a very much more 
moderate one, from 33'2 to 30-7, a fall decidedly less than that in thte previ¬ 
ous year. During the decade 1911—1920 the population of the district did 
not increase so fast as in the previous one. and consequently the accumulated 
error in the published birth-rates towards the end of the decade was much 
less than towards the end of the decade 1901—1910, but even so the report of 
the Department of Public Health for 1920 overstated the birth-rate in 
Mymensingli by nearly 2 per mille. In the. case of Noakhali district the 
population of which has grown faster the accumulated error reached nearly 
4 per mille, as the following table shows, and in districts like Birbhum and 
Banlaira in which the population decreased during the decade the error has 
been in the opposite direction and the birth-rates published towards the end 
of the decade have been overstatements of the truth. 


Year. 

! Noakhali. 

Birbhum. 

Bankuha, 

1 

Pahlwhed 

birth-rate. 

Corrected 

birth-rate. 

Published 

birtli-rate. 

Corrected 

birth-rate. 

Published 

birth-rate. 

Corrected 
birth-rate. . 

1911 

... 

43-3 

43-9 

37-1 

37’1 

38-3 

383 

1912 

... 

44-4 

43‘9 

34*3 

34*7 

35-8 

36-2 

1913 

... 

40-5 

39'5 

35*7 

36-4 

35-2 

36-0 

1914 

... 

40'3 

389 

34-6 

35-6 

340 

351 

1915 

... 

43-1 

41-0 

24-1 

25'1 

29-4 

30-6 

1916 

... 

39-8 

37'4 

33'4 

.35'! 

31-6 

33-4 

1917 

... 

40A 

37-5 

37'8 

40-1 

30-4 

32-5 

1918 

... 

37'6 

34-5 

34-6 

37-0 

32-7 

35-3' 

I9i9 

... 

32'8 

29*7 

2B‘T 

25-6 

25*0 

27-3 

1920 

... 

36-9 

330 

27-6 

i 

30*2 

30*2 

33-3 
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The corrected rates are in the case of this table as of the table for Mymen- 
singh obtained on the assiunption that the population changed in geometrical 
pi'ogression. How far the manner of setting forth the birth-rate in use at 
present can mislead is indicated by the figures in the last line of the table. 
According to the published figures the birth-rate in Noakhali in 1920 was 
almost 7 per mille iiigher than in Bankura, but in point of fact the rates were 
very nearly the same, that in Bankura being slightly the higher of the two. 

Enough has been said to show that at the end of a decade when the new 
census figures are available they indicate that a good deal of correction, and 
by no means slight correction, can be made in the published birth and mor¬ 
tality rates especially for the years towards the end of the decade. In the 
last decade the population of the province as a whole increased comparatively 
little, but some correction in the published birth and death rates may be 
made. The following table gives the published birth-rates for Bengal (ex¬ 
cluding Gooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts for 
■which no record of vital statistics is kept ) and the rates calculated on the 
basis of a population increasing in geometrical progression :— 


Year. 

Published birth¬ 
rates. 

Corrected 

birth-rates. 

Tear. 

Published birth¬ 
rates. 

Corrected 

birtii-ratsi 

1911 

35-0 

35-0 

1916 

31-3 

.31 *5 

1912 

36-3 

36-2 

1917 

... 36'9 

361 

1913 

33-8 

33-6 

1918 

32*8 

32-3 

1914 

33-8 

33-4 

1919 

27*5 

26*9 

1915 

31-8 

31*4 

1920 

30*3 

29-3 


The corrected rates which have been given could not have been obtained 
during the decade, for the estimate of the changes of papulation from year 
year is based as much on the figures for the Census of 1921 as on those for 
19il. But the question suggests itself whether the Department of Public 
Health could not in some way have made a satisfactory estimate of the popula¬ 
tion from year to year instead of using the census figures for 1911 throughout 
the decade. In England such an estimate is made by the Pegistrar-General 
before the birth-rates and death-rates are calculated. The population is 
assumed after each sensus to go increasing annually in the same geometri¬ 
cal progression as would fit in with the figures of tlie two previous censuses. 
In other words it is assumed that the progress since the last census has been 
at the same rate as during the previous decade and has been according to a 
geometrical progression. If this method had been used in stating the birth¬ 
rates for 1911 to 1920 in Mymensingh, the population of the district would 
have been taken to have been as in column 2 of the following table and the 
birth-rate would have been as shown in the column 5:— 


Tear. 

POPULATION OP MYMBNSINGH IN EACH YEAR. 

Birth-bath per mille oh the 
figtjkbs is 

Published 

birth-rate. 

Estimated by 

Tire Registrar- 
General's 
Method. 

Addition of 
recorded births 
sad sabtractioo 
of recorded 
deaths. 

Taried in a geo¬ 
metrical progres¬ 
sion between the 
census figures for 
1911 and 1921. 

Column 2. 

Column 3. 

Column i. 

1 

3 

t 


5 

8 

1 

8 

1911 


4,526,422 

4,526,422 

4,526,422 

30*73 

30*73 

30*75 

30 73 

1912 


4,564.700 

4,567,800 

4,557,000 

30*72 

30*41 

30*48 

30*68 

1913 


4,603.800 

4,615,900 

4,687,100 

30*74 

30*27 

30*46 

30*86 

1914 ... 


4,643,000 

4,663.100 

4,617,. 700 

30*96 

30*85 

31*16 

31*78 

1915 


4,682,200 

4,709,409 

4,648,000 

29*01 

28*87 

29*25 

30*03 

1916 


4,721,900 

4,713,800 

4,678,400 

27*03 

27*13 

27*33 

28*25 

1917 ... 


4,762,000 

4,746,800 

4,709,400 

32*45 

32-56 

32*82 

34*14 

1918 ... 


4,802,700 

4,806,700 

4,742,300 

31 21 

31*18 

31 60 

33*10 

1919 


4,843,800 

4,813,400 

4,773,800 

24 33 

25*63 

25*85 

27*30 

1920 


4,885,100 

4.813,600 

4,805,800 

! 27*56 

27-98 

28*03 

29*80 

1921 


4,926,700 

4,835,600 

4,837,730 

1 

... 

... 

... 


29 a 
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The comparison between the excess of births over deaths recorded dur- 
ino’ the last decade in Bengal, and the increase of population between 1911 
an^ 1921, which has been made in paragraph 49 in Chapter I of the Census 
Report, leads to the conclusion that this excess is a measure of the natural 
oTowth’of the population which is by no means so inaccurate as not to be fit for 
use in such a matter as the estimate of population during the inter censal period. 
An estimate of the population of Mymensingh in 1912 as the population of 
1911 plus the births and minus the deaths recorded in 1911 and so on would 
have given the figures of column 3 of the above table and carried through to 
the end of the decade would have given an estimate of the population of 1921 
at 4,835,600 against the 4,837,730 disclosed by the census. It is by accident 
that the figures so very closely agree, for in most'districts where the balance of 
immio-ration against emigration has kept about the same the estimate would 
work°out rather more decidedly less than the census figure on account of there 
having been rather more omission in the return of births than in that of deaths 
In Mymensingh this has been counteracted by the increase in emigration 
which has taken place in the last ten years. The figures in column 4 of the 
table above are what the population would have been each year if it had 
increased in a regular geometrical progression. The figures in the remaining 
columns are the Mrth-rates which would have been obtained by the Registrar- 
GeneraTs method, by the geometrical progression method based in the 
census figures for 1911 and 1921 by the adjustment of the population accord¬ 
ing to the recorded excess of births over deaths each year, and the published 
birth-rates. 
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POPULATION OF MTMENSINQH ESTIMATCD FORCACH VEAR 

BY registrar generals method- 

BY ADDING BIRTHS AND SUBTRACTING DEATHS 

annually - - ,. . 

IN GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION FROM CENSUS FIGURES 
ON )9|lTOCENSU5 FIGURES OF I32J---- 


The estimate of the population year by year (1) by the' Registrar- 
GeneraTs method, (2) by adding the number of births and subtracting the num¬ 
ber of deaths recorded annually, and (3) according to a geometrical progression 
into which the census figures both for 1911 and 1921 fit, is illustrated 
in diagram No. 63. Obviously when the rate of growth of population in one 
' " decade is so much more than 

in the next as it has been in 
the case of 1901—1911 and 
1911—1921 the Registrar- 
General’s method of estimat¬ 
ing is not at all suitable. In 
the case of Mymensingh in the 
last decade it would have 
caused a misstatement of the 
birth-rate towards the end of 
the decade by as much as ^ per 
mille. In Mymensingh it 
happens that the addition of 
the excess of births over deaths 
each year would have given a 
series into which the census 
figure for 1921 would have fit¬ 
ted almost exactly. This very 
close fitting was accidental, 
but^ the case of Mymensingh 
indicates how this manner of 
making the estimate may be 
more satisfactory even than 
the geometrical progression 



diagram n?, 63 


toS wte £' t' ““ “SI'S "‘S sKSs 

instance in 1915 wiS'undouhWlT(S''-9'^'K/ the decade, the population for 

constant birth-rate and a oSnt Ztrrlt^ sbove the estimate based on a 
excess if births and deaths) thrc^ho^ aed7<idI" ^ 

Vear^of ‘K“otW®dLtrintf TTl r® of the population year by 

.» r pi cnree other districts. Koakhali with a rapid growth, and Baniura 
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and Birbhum witii large decreases; by the addition of the number of births 
and subtraction of the number of deaths, and according to geometrical pro¬ 
gressions between the census figures for 1911 and 1921:— 


Tear. 

POPijLATIO.N- 0? KOASHALI- 

POPSJLATIOK 

OF BAJfKtJRA. 

Fopulatios 

OF BlRBtlClI. 

Estimate from 
recorded births 
and deaths. 

Geotnetrical 
pros^ression. 

Estimate from 
record 'd births 
and deaths. 

Geometrical 

progression. 

Estimatu from 
recorded birtlis 
aod deaths. 

Geometrical 

pnisttssiou. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

s 

5 

7 

1911 

1,302,090 

1,302,090 

1,138,670 

3 

1,138,670 

■935,473 

'935,473 

1912 

1,328,300 

1,318,200 

1,150,200 

1,126,200 

942,700 

926,400 

1913 

1,351,700 

1,334,500 

1,157,100 

1,114,100 

942.500 

' 

917,180 

1914 

1,365,500 

■ 

1,351.100 

1,156,800 

1,101,900 

945,100 

908,130 

1915 

1,386,400 

1,368,000 

1,149,400 

1,089,900 

933,800 

899,380 

1916 

1,407,500 

1,384,700 

1,144,600 

1,077,900 

014,700 

890,570 

1917 

1,430,700 

1,402.100 

1,144,900 

1,066,300 

915,300 

881,810 

1918 

1,452,600 

1,419,600 

p,148,300 

1,054,600 

926,100 

873,160 

1919 

1,445,837 

1,437,000 

1,128,600 

1,043,100 

912,000 

864,800 

1920 

1,445,100 

1,454,600 

1,115,500 

1,031,800 

876,000 

856,210 

1921 

1,452,900 

1,472,786 

1,111,400 

1,019,914 

860,900 

847,570 
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In the case of Noakhali and Birblium 



the two curves in diaifTram No. 62 
which illustrates these figures 
come together more closely at the 
end of the decade than about the 
middle, and birth-rates calculated 
on the basis of the annual estimate 
of population based on the record¬ 
ed figures for births and deaths in 
previous years and the census 
figures for 1911 would have given 
a very close approximation to the 
truth. They would, in fact, have 
given a closer approximation than- 
can be obtained after the census of 
1921 is complete by means of a 
geometrical progression. There 
is further divergence between the 
two curves for the diagram for 
Bankura, and the reason is that, 
in adjusting the estimate of popu¬ 
lation year by year by means of the 
recorded figures for births and 
deaths, no account is taken of: 
migration, and large numbers emi¬ 
grate from Bankura.' During 
the intercensal period there is no 
direct means of discovering how 
the population of any part of the 
country has been affected by 
migration. 

For the ordinary Bengal district 
as for Mymensingh, Noakhali and 
Birbhum it would be a great 
improvement on the present 
manner of stating birth-rates and 
death-rates always per mille of the 
population according to the last 
census, if the estimate of popu¬ 
lation for the year were adjusted 
by means of the recorded figures 
for births and deaths in previous 
years before the rates were calcu¬ 
lated. Such a method could not 
be used for Calcutta nor for Jal- 
paiguri, which are too much affect¬ 
ed by migration, but if used for 
such a district as Bankura would 
give much more satisfactory 
results than the present method- 


diagram n? 63L 


For the districts most affected by migration it is not impossible t 
devise a more satisfactory method. It has been seen that the stream 
of migration which affect the Province have generally flowed steadily in th 
same direction and with very much the same strength for a considerabl 
period. To find a new stream setting strongly in a new direction is ver 
micommoh. The effect of omissions in the vital statistics published, an< 
migration, are between them responsible for the difference between the esti 
mate 111,400 for the population of Bankura in 1921 based on the returns o 
the Department' of Public Health for the previous ten years, and the censu 
figures 1,019,914. The difference 101,500 accumulated during the decad 
from these two causes. We should obtain a clbser estimate of the poulatioi 
of Bankura in each year during the decMe than we have yet obtained b: 
assuming that this difference accumulated gradually at the same rate throug] 
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the decade. To do this we should be required to subtract 10,150 from the 
figure for 1912 given in column 4 of the last table, 20,300 from the figure for 
1913, 30,450 from the figure for 1914 and so on. Birth-rates and death-rates 
calculated on the basis of such estimates of the population year by year are 
the most satisfactory which can now be obtained for the years of the last 
decade, and for the next 10 years before the figures for the Census of 1931 
are available, the best method of obtaining birth-rates and death-rates for 
Bankura will be by taking the population in a particular year to be the popula¬ 
tion according to the recent census, plus the births and minus the deaths in each 
previous year since the census, and apply the same correction 10,150 for each 
year, i.e., the population for 1922 would be taken as 1,019,914, the census 
figure for 1921, plus the births in 1921, minus the deaths in 1921, and minus 
10,150; the population for 1923, 1,019,914, plus the births in 1921 and 1922, 
minus the deaths in 1921 and 1922, and minus 20,300, and so on. The corre¬ 
sponding correction for Mymensingh would be veiy small indeed, for Noakhali 
it would be 2,000 for each year and for Birbhum 2,300. 

Before leaving the subject a correction for the birth-rates and death- 
rates year by year of the last clecade for the Province (or tlie pai’ts of it for 
which a record of vital statistics is maintained) deduced in the manner 
explained in the last paragraph will be given— . 


For Bengal excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts, Coocii Behxr and tbipuiu state. 


Tear. 

Population esti¬ 
mated oil the 
basis o( Census 
of ]911 and the 
recorded births 
(thousands). 

Correction to be 
added to biinK 
the Scries up t > 
tlie Censm fi^jure 
for )&2l 
(thousands). 

Final estimate 
of population 
annually 
(thousands). 

! 

RE-SCLTANT— 

PUBUlinED— 

Birth»rate. 

1 

1 

i 

Desth-rato. 

i 

i 

: Birth-rate. 

Death-rate 

1 

5 

■ 

* 

5 

« 

7 

« 

1911 



45 329 

■ 


45,.329 

29-75 

26-94 

29-75 

26-94 

1912 



45,693 

43 

45,7.36 

34-98 

29-51 

.35-31 

29-77 

1913 



45,943 

87 

46,0.30 

33-22 

28-93 

33-73 

29-36 

1914 



46,141 

130 

46,271 

33-17 

30-92 

30-87 

31-57 

19I5 


«.4 

46.245 

■ 

174 

46,419 

31-05 

32 05 

31-79 

3-i-84 

1916 


• •• 

46,199 

217 

46.416 

31-13 

26-72 

31-88 

27-36 

1917 



46,403 

201 

46,664 

34-87 

25-25 

35-02 

26-19 

1918 



46,843 

304 

47.147 

31-58 

36-63 

.32-85 

38-11 

1919 



46,605 

348 

46,953 

26-52 

34-95 

27-47 

36-19 

1920 

... 


46,210 

331 

46,601 

29-17 

31-79 

29-99 

32-68 

1921 

... 


46,087 

435 

46,522 

... 

... 

... 



The rates given in columns 5 and 6 are the births and deaths returned per 
mille of the population as it actually was in each year (or as near as we can 
estimate it). Mistakes and omissions in the numbers of births and deaths 
returned have not, of course, been eliminated. 

In writing this note I have borrowed ideas freely, with his permission, 
from a thesis by Captain (now Lientenant-Coilonel) C. A. Gourlay, i.m.s., and 
must acknowledge my indebtedness to him. 
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appendix II TO CHAPTER V. 

An enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in Bengal. 

(1) The mode of enquiry. —In order to obtain some figures as to the 
result of progeny of the average marriage and the manner in which the birth 
dates of children are distributed through the married lives of the parents, a 
special enquiry was made in connection with the census. The questions 
asked were made as simple as possible and as far as possible any question 
regarding age was avoided, for the Bengalis even the better educated of them 
haVe very vague ideas of their own or their sons’ ages and still vaguer ideas 
of the ages of their women folk. Indians, moreover, are more likely to be 
offended than European races by enquiries into what they regard as family 
matters, and far more easily shocked by bluntly worded references in public 
to such subjects as the present one. In the hope that it would result in less 
reluctance to give answers, no names were asked and as it turned out there 
was no instance reported in which any one appeared offended at being asked 
th*e series of questions, which was as follows:— 

(1) Caste. 

(2) Age. 

(3) Duration of marriage from the time the wife first went to live with 

her husband. 

(4) Number of children born alive— 

(a) Slale. (b) Female. 

(5) Number of children still-born— 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(6) Number of children (excluding still-born infants}^ who died before 

the age of five— 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(7) Number of children who survived the age of five— 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(8) Age o^youngest child, or if dead, age to which it would have 

attained had it lived. 

The questions were to be answered in reference to families the children of a 
husband by one wife, both husband and wife being still alive. The questions 
were printed on slips and bound in little books containing 50 each which were 
distributed to persons known to take an interest in public matters and likely 
to be willing to assist in such an inquiry as this. The object of the inquiry 
was explained in a letter printed on the cover of the book and they were 
asked to get them filled up in respect of persons intelligent enough to be able 
to answer the questions accurately. To make sure of obtaining a sufficient 
basis for an estimate of the average complete family it was asked that a good 
proportion of the slips might be filled up for families of which the mother was 
45 years old or more. The second question the age of the husband was not 
used in preparing statistics from the slips. The last question was asked so 
that an indication could be obtained as to whether the family was complete 
or not. A family in which the youngest is 5 years old may be taken to be 
complete. It is not very common for another child to be born to its parents 
after an interval of 5 years, though such cases certainly occur. On the other 
hand among the families in existence at any time there are very many in¬ 
stances in which the youngest child is only two or three years" old, but ho 
other will be born to the same parents. It is necessary to adopt an arbitrary 
criterion by wMch to distinguish families which are probably complete, and 
this is one which has already been used in similar enquiries, for instance, 
in those which were the subject of a paper upon the subject of Marriage 
Fertility read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1912. The final form 
of the slip was settled after an experiment with another set of somewhat 
more complicated questions among the clerks of the Collectorate in the 
24-parganas and in Dacca. Ten thousand books of slips were prepared 
and it was hoped that out of the five lakhs of slips it would be possible to 
get two lakhs returned filled up. This result was not attained for there lyere 
only 34,686 slips that could be used for statistical purposes, after a certain 
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small number had been discarded which had obviously been filled up wrongly. 
34,686 is however by no means a. small number, and statistics on Inroad lines 
based on an inquiry by which 34.686 families were covered are not to be 
regarded as based on insufficient data. The slips ^vere separately dealt with 
for each of the five divisions of the province, and divided in each case according 
to caste into three lots— 

(a) Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 

(d) Muhammadans, 

(e) Other non-Muhammadans, 

and each of these lots for each division sorted according to the number of 
years of duration of marriage. The number of children male and female 
born alive and still-born, and the numbers who survived the age of five, in the 
slips for each successive year were next added up. Finally all the slips in 
which the youngest was more than 5 were separated out and the entries 
added up for them also. 

(2) Fertility and duration of marriage. —As might be expected some of 
the same peculiarities appeared in the statements for duration of marriage 
as appear in the age returns in the census schedules themselves—the prefer¬ 
ence for figures which were a multiple of 5, for even rather than odd numbers 
and so on, but the statistics to be prepared were for “children per hundred 
families'' for each “duration period " so that these anomalies did not 
seriously afiect the result though in using the figures, some little allowance 
had to be made for the fact that those who gave duration as a round number 
of years, 20 or 30, generally seemed to be those who overestimated the dura¬ 
tion of their marriage. Tnere wrere comparatively few slips for families in 
which the duration of marriage of the parents was less than 4 or 5 years, not 
.sufficient in fact for the resultant figures to be of any use to disclose how often 
children are born within the first year or two of married life, but from 5 years 
duration onwards the number was always sufficient. The following table 
shows the number of male and female children per thousand families accord¬ 
ing to the duration of the marriage lives of the parents. It gives the number 
of slips available for each year and the members of children per hundred 
families found mentioned in them,. It also gives against them the corre¬ 
sponding graduated numbers obtained by an arithmetical process and by 
“smoothing a curve.'' This table was prepared 'with reference to all the 
families dealt with whatever their caste:— 




1 NaUBER OF CHILDREN PER 100 FAMILIES. 

Duration of 
tnaniane years 
complete. 

Number of 
[.families 
examined. 

1 

i Crude figures. 

1 

Gkaduated figure,?. 


' Males, 

reraales. 

1 

: Males. 

Females. 

0 

48 

< 

8 

2 , 

2 

1 

131 

7 

7 

13 

12 

2 

225 

32 

11 

25 

22 

H 

295 

35 

27 

38 

33 

4 

323 

52 

45 

51 

45 


448 

69 

57 

64 

57 

6 

523 

81 

62 

77 

70 

7 

463 

87 

81 

91 

83 

8 

663 

93 

90 

104 

95 

9 

476 

122 

in 

117 

108 

io 

.1,127 

127 

113 

130 

120 

11 

553 

147 

134 

143 

132 

12 

■ 

' 923 

161 

141 

156 

144 


30 
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Duration of 
marriage years 
complete. 

Number of 
ffimiSies 
examined. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER 100 FAMILIES. 

OBODB FIOBRSa. 

QuADCJATKII I'TGURES. 

■ 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

13 

599 

170 

153 

169 

156 

14 

721 

184 

167 

182 

168 

15 

1,069 

196 

179 

194 

181 

16 

838 

173 

189 

207 

193 

17 

583 

216 

212 

219 

*204 

18 

871 

232 

215 

231 

215 

19 

517 

256 

219 

243 

225 

20 

1,673 

243 

221 

255 

235 

21 

616 

248 

249 

266 

244 

22 

880 

285 

247 

275 

253 

23 

■598 

304 

271 

283 

260 

24 

594 

277 

273 

290 

266 

25 

1,241 

281 

258 

297 

271 

26 

543 

319 

254 

302 

274 

27 

604 

316 

283 

306 

277 

28 

702 

306 

272 

309 

279 

29 

365 

344 

292 

311 

281 

30 

2,537 

303 

260 

313 

283 

31 

1,003 

324 

. 

294 

314 

284 

32 

1,390 

310 

281 

314 

284 

33 and over 

10,542 

341*2 

292*7 




After 32 years of married life a woman’s age would, among Bengalis, 
ordinarily be 44 or 45 years, and she will have come to the end of the repro¬ 
ductive period of her life. Bather over a half the families covered by the 
enquiry were Brahmins, Baidyas or Kayasthas. Bather under a quarter 
were Muhammadans, and about a quarter other non-Muhammadans. Those 
who filled up the slips did so for the better educated families usually those of 
clerks, pleaders, Government employees, shopkeepers and the like. The 
statistics are.^ therefore, those for the middle class section of the population 
of Bengal. Such statistics as these are hot immediately comparable with 
similar statistics for European countries on account of difference in the cus¬ 
tomary age of marriage. In European countries marriage always takes 
place after the woman has attained puberty and married life thus begins at 
varying interyals a%r its attainment. The reproductive period in the 
woman’s life is cut short by the number of years in the interval, and age at 
marriage is therefore a factor of paramount importance in determining what 
shall be the result. In Bengal it is quite different. Among those regarding 
whose families enquiries were made, a girl’s marriage might have taken 
place at a very early a^e or have :been delayed unitl she is 12 or 13 years of 
age, hut it may he taken as quite certain that if it was delayed until she 
reached puberty she was married forthwith; In every case she commenced 
married life with her husband as soon as she reached puberty, and the dura¬ 
tion of maTriage ” which was asked of the parents was the number of years 
since they began life together as man and mfe. The number of instances in 
Which the girls’ marriage is delayed beyond the age of 14 or so, except in the 
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case of girls who are either mentally or physically defective is comparatively so 
small that it may be neglected. The “ duration of marriage '' in these statistics 
may, tneretore, be taken for practical purposes as identical with the time 
which has elapsed since the wnfe began the reproductive period of her life. 
Age at marriage therefore does not come in to affect the fertility of the 
marriage as in European countries. The curves in the diagram No. 64 belorv 



represent the size of families according to duration of marriage of the parents. 
The continuous curve shows the number of male cliildren and the dotted the 
number of female children. 

In regarding the figures it must not be forgotten that they refer to fami¬ 
lies in wdiich father and mother both survive. It does not follow from them 
that if a thousand young couples commence their married life together in 
A.D. 1923 they may be expected by A.D. 1933 to have bad 1,300 sons and 1,200 
da.ughters, by A.D. 1943, 2,550 sons and 2,350 daughters, and by A.D. 1953, 
3,130 sons and 2,830 daughters. It means rather that if all the parents 
survive, these are the number of children they are likely to produce. 

The straightness of the curves indicate continuous fecundity apparently 
little affected by long duration of marriage from 5 years to 20 years, and that 
during all these years 12 or 13 male children and 11 or 12 female children on 
the average are produced auiinally per 100 married couples in Bengal who 
suffer no casualties during the period. At about 15 years duration of 
marriage there is the first indication of a reduction in fecundity but it is not 
until 25 years have gone that its measure is reduced to half. Both parents 
having survived 20 years of married life they must have been among the health¬ 
iest of those who entered it at the same time. Thus the further one proceeds 
down the table just given and up the curves in the diagram, the more notice¬ 
ably do the statistics refer to the families of parents healthy above the average. 
This explains how it happens that the number of children of parents who have 
lived together 33 years and over are distinctly higher than the graduated 
figures appear to approach, and how it is that the curves in the diagram do 
not approach the two stars which indicate the number of male and temale 
children in families in which the duration of marriage is over 33 years. 

. 30 a 
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(3) The average family.—Another moasnre of the fertility of the race 
than the nmiiber of children of parents who have both survived the whole 
of the reproductive period of the woman’s life is given by the statistics of 
the 17,007 families in which the youngest child was not less than 5 years old. 
These’gave 2,954 boys and 2,571 girls per thousand families. These _ are 
complete families whose productivity was not cut short by the death of either 
parent, and they include statistics for fijmilies in which reproduction stopped 
before the normal productive period of the mother’s life had come tO' an end. 
As figures to represent the fecundity of the middle class section of the popula¬ 
tion of Bengal they offer a striking contrast with similar figures for the same 
class in European countries and indicate a fecundity double that of the same 
class in European countries in modern times. The figures obtained from the 
6,465 slips for families in which the youngest child had been born not less 
than 5 years ago but the duration of marriage was less than j 33 years are 
interesting. They show the nupaber of boys born 2,516 and the number of 
girlshorn 1,987 per 1,000 families. ;. 

(4) ■■An estimate of the birth-rate. —The statistics may be used to obtain 
an estimate of the crude birth-rate, to bh used as a check against the admitted¬ 
ly imperfect \dtal statictics collected through the agency of « the village 
clumiMdciJis and published annually by the’Director of Public Health. The 
estimate will not, however, be an estimate of the average birth-rate for a 
definite number of years. It is based on the statistics of families in which the 
duration of marriage is from 0 to 32 years. It will not however be the average 
birth-rate for the last 32 years, hut the average only for the families of 
parents who began their married life not more than 32 years ago, The families 
of parents who began to live together more than 32 years ago will have been 
excluded althcmgh children may have been born to them up till a much later 
date. 

The age" distribution of women is available, from, the census statistics for 
1911. I propose to use this distribution in arriving at an evStimate of the 
crude birth-rate in the families with which these statistics deal, and in the 
paragraph which follows to justify the use of this distribution and also the 
comparability of the estimate of the, crude birth-rate obtained by their use 
with the average for the last two decades. From the graduated numbers 
of women living between the ages X and X + I out of the. total female popula¬ 
tion of 100,000 m Bengal in 1911 given on page 176 of the Report for India in 
the Census of 1911, the number of females (per 100,000 females) living 
between the agCvS of— ' 

10—15 was 11,730. 

15—20 was 10,363. 

20—25 w^as 9.055. 

25—30 was 7,843. 

30—35 was 6,727. 

35-40 was 5,700. 

40—45 was 4,761. 

From Table VII of 1911 for Bengal it appears that the number of women 
whoweremarriedperthousandintheageperiod—- 
10—15 was 599. 

15—20 was 896. • v 

20—25 was 834. 

- 25—30 was 737. ■ ■. .■.,■■:■ 

30—-35 was 734.’ ' ■ 

35^—40 was 620. , 

40—45,was\473. ,' ■ 

Thus per 100,000 of the total female popiilation in 1911 the number of 
women wffo were between tlm ages of-^ ^ 

lO'and 15 .andmarriedas 6,780.',, ■ V-l'^4' 

45aiid20''and inarried-is-'0,28#'-''''^v;\'. ■'I,'',: 
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20 and 25 and married is 8,052. 

25 and 30 and married is 6,540. 

30 and 35 and married is 4,940. 

35 and 40 and married is 3,534. 

40 and .45 and married is 2,252. 

As has been already mentioned the duration of marriasre for which the 

*• O 

statistics referred to in this note have been prepared may be taken to com¬ 
mence from the age of puberty, that is to say, from about the 13th year. 
When two years of married life have been completed the wife may be said 
to haye completed her 15th year. Thus, the children born in the first two 
years of the married life may be taken to be those which have been born 
while the mother was between the ages of 10 and 15, the children born 
in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years of married life may be taken to have 
been born w’hile the mother wms between the ages of 15 and 20 and so on. 
From the graduated figures given in the first table printed in this note 
therefore, the birth-rate per 100 married w^omen between the ages of— 

10 and 15 is male and n- female 


15 

17 

20 

4 

11 5* 

It 

11 

'*5' u 

20 

77 

25 

r, 

11 ' 5 " 

11 

11 

(5-2 

"S' M 

25 

11 

30 

6 4 

11 '5* 

11 

11 

11 1 

"S' M 

30 

fl 

35 

11 

11 

11 

5 1 

S i> 

35 

t1 

40 

3 6 

11 "5^' 

li 

11 

n 0 

S ' M 

40 

77 

45 

Jj 

il 5 

11 . 

11 

1 0 

.1 *T 


Applying these rates to the numbers of married women per 100,000 of 
the female population wm get the male birth-rate per mille of the female 
population on account of married wmmen aged— 


10—15- 

—V- X -6780, 


1-76 

15 20 

—X -9286 

11 

11-88 

20 25 

—X *8052 

»1 

10-63 

25—30- 

—X ‘0540 

11 

8-37 

30—35 

-' f - X -4940 

11 

5-83 

35—40 

X -3534 

11 

2-54 

40—45- 

X -2252 

11 

-54 


Total 


41-55 


Similarly, the female birth-rate per mille of the female population on 
account of married women is— 


10—15 — 

_1 2 V 

- 5- X 

•6780, i,e.. 

1-63 

15_20— 

—X 

•9286 „ 

10-77 

20—25— 

— -'V' X 

■8052 „ 

9-98 

25—30 — 

_P. 1 V 

- 5' X 

•6540 „ 

7-98 

30—35— 

—V- X 

•4940 „ 

5-04 

35—40— 

- ^ X 

*3534 „ 

2-12 

40—45 — 

_10 V 

- S' X 

■2252 „ 

•45 



Total 

37*97 


The birth-rate of males per mille of the male population is, therefore, 
39-64 and of females per mille of the female population 37-97 and the birth¬ 
rate per mille of the total population 38 '66. 

(5) The estimate comparable with the average for the last two decades.— 

This is the average birth-rate in families of parents who began their marriei) 
lives not more than 32 years ago, i.e., not before 1888, Assuming that after 
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32 years the limit of the reproductive period of a woman’s life has been 
reached it is therefore an average which covers— 

all the births in 1920; 

all the births in 1919 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1887; 

all the births in 1918 except those to parents who began married life in 
1886 and 1887; 

all the births in 1919 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1885—1887; 

* # ■# * 

all the births in 1910 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1878—1887; 

and so on. 

To give an approximation of the proportion of the births in 1910 which 
were births to parents who began married life in 1878—1887 we may use the 
graduated figures given in the first table of this note. Births to parents who 
have been married 22 years and over are 39 males and 31 females, against 
275 male and 253 female births to parents who have been married from 0 to 
22 years, i.e., 70 births against 528, 

Jn this way we find that the average birth-rate which has been deduced 
covers out of 598 births in each year— 


598 in 

1920. 

510 in 

1909. 

250 in 

1898. 

598 ,, 

1919- 

490 ,, 

1908. 

234 „ 

1897. 

596 „ 

1918. 

468,, 

1907. 

199 ,, 

1896. 

592 ,, 

1917. 

446 ,, 

1906. 

174 ,, 

1895. 

588 „ 

1916. 

423 „ 

*1905. 

147 ,, 

1894. 

583 ,, 

1915. 

400 „ 

1904. 

121 ,, 

1893. 

576 „ 

1914. 

375 „ 

1903. 

96 „ 

1892. 

568 „ 

1913. 

350 ,, 

1902. 

71 ,5 

1891. 

556 „ 

1912. 

325 ,, 

1901. 

47 „ 

1890. 

543,, 

1911. 

300 „ 

1900. 

25 ,, 

1889. 

528 „ 

1910- 

275 „ 

1899. 

and 4 ,, 

1888. 


The median of the figures in the columns above comes about 1909. As¬ 
suming an approximately steady birth-rate the average which has been 
extracted covers about as many births which took place since 1909 as took 
place between 1888 and 1909. The distribution of the population by annual 
periods and the percentage of women married can only have changed very 
little between 1909 and 1911, and we have been justified, therefore, 
in using the figures for 1911 to give the percentage of married women in 
each quinquennial period of their reproductive life in making the calcula¬ 
tion. Similarly, the birth-rate in Bengal not having been changing very fast, 
round about the beginning of this century, we shall not be going far wrong 
in taking the estimate of birth-rate at which we have arrived , as comparable 
with the average for the last two decades. 

This estimated birth-rate compared with the average recorded birth-rate 


for the last two decades as follows:— 


Recorded. 

By this estimate. 

Male birtlis per mille of the total 

laalfe population ... ' 

36*6 

.39-fi4 

Female birth per mille of the^ total 
female population ... ... 

34‘8 

37-96 


The estimate arrived; atj .therefore, exceeds the reported estimate 
by 8“3 per cent.; in the case of male births and 9T per cent, in the case of 
f^ihale hir&s. It is to be concluded that the number of births which goes 
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unreported is at least as great a proportion as this. That is somewhat 
greater is probable from the consideration that the CvStimate has been 
obtained from the families of better class people, in which births are commonly 
less than among the lower classes, although in India less so than in Europe, 
and from the fact that if there were mistakes on the part of parents in giving 
the number of their children they were probably due to a child, born and 
dead long ago, having been forgotten, than to any exaggeration of the 
numbers. 

C6) The average family in different sections of the commiinity. —The 

number of families of among— (a) Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
(b) Muhammadans, and (c) other non-Muhammadans, in each of the five 
divisions of the Province for which statistics were obtained, was not suffi¬ 
cient to make the comparison of figures for the size of families by annual 
periods of marriage duration profitable. The following figures giving the 
size of families of which the parents had been living together 33 years and over, 
and for families of which the youngest was not less than 5 years old (com¬ 
plete families) are, however, obt-ained from large numbers of slips, and will 
repay examination:— 



NDMBEB or CHrEDBES PER 100 FAMILIES 

OF PARENTS WHO HAVE BEES 

LIVISO TOOETHEB FOR 

33 YEABS AND OVER. 

Number of children per lOO complete 

FAMILIES I.N WHICH THE TOU.VGEST 

CHILD IS 5 YEARS OLD. 


Brahmsns, 

Baidyas 

and 

Kayasthas. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Other 

non- 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

All three 
together. 

Brahmans, 

Baidyas 

and 

Kayasthas. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Other 

non- 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

All three 
together. 

/ lUale 

333 

340 

312 

323 

288 

280 

375 

383 

Burdwan Division ... < 









^ Feniale 

398 

sso 

282 

278 

251 

239 

353 

358 

/ Male 

Presidency Division •< 

Si3 

349 

32i 

336 

298 

277 

293 

391 

\ Femalo 

300 

309 

273 

392 

259 

238 

252 

>54 

{ Male 

Eajshahi Division ... < 

336 

380 

305 

34S 

>95 

331 

270 

396 

Female 

303 

306 

251 

288 

236 

267 

235 

353 

{ Male 

353 

366 

343 

353 

301 

336 

292 

301 

Dacca Division ... 4 









Female 

317 

300 

285 

307 

267 

363 

247 

36i 

( Male 

343 

381 

355 

354 

231 

348 

3U 

313 

Chittagong Division ■< 








260 

1 Female 

308 

308 

288 

303 

237 

380 

339 

( Male 

Province as a whole < 

1 Female 

346 

369 

321 

341 

296 

316 

384 

295 

306 

302 

268 

283 

261 

358 

! 360 

! 

1 

257 


The size of the family among hhadralok Hindus is apparently very 
nearly the same everywhere, being only slightly higher in the Dacca Division 
than elsewhere. The size of the family among Muhammadans (it is to be 
remembered that the slips generally referred to better class families among 
both Muhammadans and Hindus) is distinctly lower than the level for 
hhadralok Hindus in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, but distinctly 
higher in Korthern and Eastern Bengal. And the size of the family among 
other non-Muhammadans (in this case generally persons of the lower castes 
who have raised themselves above their fellow caste-men by education) is 
a little.less than the average families of the hhadralok^ but only notice¬ 
ably so in Northern Bengal. In the Province as a whole the complete 
Muhammadan family (574 children per 100 famihes) is on the average 
larger than either the complete hhadralok family (557 children per 100 
faimlies) or the complete family among other Hindus (552 children per 
100 families). • 

Half the slips obtained were from Brahman, Baidya and Kayastha 
families, and compared with the slips for Muhammadans and other non- 
Muliammadans they seem to have been more carefully written up, as indeed 
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was only to be expected. A comparison between the fertility in different 
periods of marriage diiiation, between the BraJimans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
in Presidency and Purdwaii Jdivisions against those in Dacca Division, miay 
be made on the basis of the available figures. The graduated figures corre¬ 
sponding to those given in columns 5 and 6 of the table on page 221 (male and 
female children are this time taken together) are these :— 


For Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. 


Diiratiou of 
marriage. 

KTJMBEII of OHIIiDHEN PEH. 100 
FAMILIES. 

Dukation of 

MABftlAaB. 

NUAIIJEII of CmOOJlEN FEIl lUU 
FAMILIHS, 

Burdwan and 
Presidency 
Diviavona. 

Dacca 

Diyiaion, 

Burdwan and 
Prosidoiioy 
Divisions. 

Dacca 

Division. 

0 








i 


17 





410 

427 

1 

... 




... 





18 


... 



441 

462 

3 





... 




... 

29 





463 

473 

3 

... 



... 

... 




... 

20 


... 



484 

494 

4 






00 



86 

21 





604 

613 

S 



■ «. 



116 



ni 

23 


... 



623 

631 

6 



f.* 



142 



136 

23 

... 




630 

640 

7 






169 



162 

24 



... 


652 

659 

8 



... 



105 



187 

26 





663 

571 

9 



... 



222 



213 

26 



... 


673 

682 

10 

... 





248 



239 

27 

... 




682 

692 

11 






274 



265 

28 





690 

000 

12 



... 

... 


299 



289 

29 





697 

608 

13 



... 



324 



316 

30 





603 

614 

14 


... 




348 



344 

31 





605 

616 

15 






372 



372 

33 


... 



608 

617 

18 




... 


396 



401 






■ 



These figures appear to indicate that marriage fecundity among the 
hliadralah in the Dacca Division is distinctly less than in Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions^ in the first 10 years of married life, but that from about 
the twelfth to the eighteenth year the reverse is even more noticeable, so that 
by the ninteenth year there are 10 more children per hundred families in the 
Dacca Division than in Western Bengal and this difference is maintained 
until the reproductive period is passed. • 

(7) Still-born children.— In the questionaire printed in the slips it was 
asked how many male children and how many female children were still-born. 
If all that had been asked had been ^'how many male children and how many 
female children had been bornT’ doubts would have arisen as to whether 
children should be counted who had been born dead. It was for the sake of 
obtaining uniformity in answering the more important question, quite as much 
as of obtaining figures regarding the number of still-births, therefore, that 
this question was asked_. The resultant statistics are not perhaps as reliable 
as the others given in this note, for still-births are liable to have been forgotten 
when the duration of marriage has been long and the occurrence came early 
in its course. A few slips were found among those of Muhammadans and 
pon-Muhammadans other than Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas in which 
it seemed that the individuals who had filled them up must have misunder¬ 
stood the English still-born ” and read it as “ still living.’- These slips 
were not used in compiling the statistics, but still the figures for Muham¬ 
madans and other non-Muhammadans showed more irregularity than those 
for Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayastbas; and for this reason I prefer to analyse 
m detail only the statistics lor the latter. 
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The following table shows still-births for 1,000 hhadralok females according 
to the duration of marriage of the parents ;— 

Brahmaks, Baidyas a yd Kayasthas. 


Duration of laarriaqe years. 


ifrjIBER riF MALES STILL-BOBS PEIi I XFIIDEH HF FE.WAr.ES STrLL-F;<rr;.v 
1,000 FAMILIE.S. i 1,M0 FAIIILISS. 

^ i I 

Cruii'j figures, i f ef total iriiiie ; Crude figures. 1 ! of total fernal 

n},ur..s. , births. I j births. 


Complete families 


In graduating the figures for columns 3 and 6 of the above table the 
original proportions from the slips for marriage duration of 30 years and over 
were left out of account, as it was apparent that they had been so much affected 
by still-births that happened long ago having been forgotten that they were 
not of any value. 

The increase in the percentage of still-births with the duratim if 
marriage- is significant. That it is appreciably lower in marriagas 
wliich have not gone back many years is no doubt partly to be ascribed 
to improved uses in the service of midwifery to which the hhadralok at least 
have access. It is in accordance with medical experience that male births 
are more difficult than female births, and that improved midwifer}^ will pro¬ 
duce a more marked effect in the case of male infants than female infants. 
It is probable, however, that an increased percentage of still-births in the case 
of older wonien is also indicated. This, however, is contrary to the exper¬ 
ience of European countries where 'still-births appear to be most frequent, in 
the case of very young mothers. 

Too much significance' is not to be attached to the decreased percentage 
in the case of older marriages owing to the fact that stHl-births are liable to 
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have been forgotten. The percentage of still-births has been deduced from 
special enquiries regarding vital occurrences in Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri 
and Malda districts within the last decade, but though the enquiries have 
been carefully made, the number of births investigated has always been too 
small for the'results to be reliable, and moreover the localities of the enquiries 
have been abnormally unhealthy. The statistics now published may be said 
to be the first to give reliable figures as to the percentage of still-births. 
Omitting the figures for families in which the duration of marriage was 30 
years and over, among Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas out of 24,362 
male births there were 2,023 still-births and out of 22,478 female births there 
were 1,586 still-births. The percentage is 8-30 in the case of male births and 
T'Oo in the case of female births. How much could be done by improved medi¬ 
cal and hygiene practice even among the bliadraloh is showm by the fact that 
these ]iorportions are double the corresponding proportions in European 
countries. 

(8) !V!orta!!ty among infants and young children according to duration 
of marriage of parents. —In the enquiry the number of children, male and 
female, in each family who survived the age of 5 years was asked. The 
proportion of survivors among infants born alive can be discovered from the 
graduated age table printed as Subsidiary Table I-A to Chapter V of the 
Census Report. This question was asked partly to give figures which might 
assist in the preparation of that age table, but mainly to discover how the 
infant’s chance of surviving appeared to be connected with the duration of 
his parents married life at the time of his birth. The following table gives 
graduated figures showing the results:— 


Duration of morriace. 

Male childhen per lOO PAiiiiMES. 

PEMALE OIIILBUEN per 100 FAMILIES. 

Number born 
alive. 

Number who 
siirvivefl the 
ngG of 5. 

Percentage 
owho (lied 
before 6. 

Nuinbor born 
all VO. 

Number who 
Burvivo.d tUo 
age of 5. 

Percentage 
who died 
before 6, 

0 .. 

1 .. 


... 

... 


**' 







3 ... 



... 



38 




»*• 

... 

4 ... 



... 



61 

41 

10 

46 

36 

20 

6 ... 



... 



64 

50 

19 

67 

40 

21 

6 ... 



... 



77 

64 

19 

70 

66 

21 

7 .. 



... 



91 

76 

10 

82 

65 

21 

S ... 



... 



104 

84 

19 

95 

74 

21 

9 ... 



... 



117 

06 

19 

107 

84 

22 

10 ... 



... 



130 

105 

19 

120 

93 

22 

11 ... 



... 



143 

116 

20 

132 

102 

23 

13 ... 



... 



156 

126 

20 

144 

110 

23 

13 ... 






169 

134 

21 

156 

121 

24 

14 ... 



... 



182 

144 

21 

. 168 

128 

24 

15 ... 



... 



194 

152 

21 

181 

137 

25 

16 ... 



... 



207 

161 

22 

193 

144 

25 

17 ... 



... 



219 

170 

22 

204 

161 

26 

18 ... 






231 

170 

23 

216 

168 

26 

19 ... 



... 



243 

188 

23 

225 

164 

27 

20 ... 



... 



255 

195 

23 

235 

170 

27 

21 ... 




... 


266 

202 

24 

244 

176 

29 

22 ... 






375 

203 

24 

263 

183 

38 

23 ... 



... 


... 

233 

213 

24 

260 

186 

23 

24 ... 



... 



290 

217 

26 

261 

191 

28 

25 ... 



... 



297 

221 

26 

271 

194 

28 

26 ... 



... 


... 

303 

22S 

26 

274 

197 

28 

27 ... 

... 


... 


... 

306 

328 

26 

277 

199 

28 

Oomplete famiUtia 


... 

... 


... , 

24'6 


... 

27-1 



obtained are not the statistics of the same families as those from which tjbe 
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figures from columns 2 and 5 were obtained. In the original statistics the 
figures in column 2 against the duration period 5 were obtained from the 
same families as those in column 3 against the duration period 10. After 
however the figures have been graduated, this introduces only an error of a 
higher degree of smallness than would be apparent in such a table as this, 
and it is therefore legitimate to prejiare the table in this way. 

-it wdli be seen that both in the case of boys and girls the mortality in 
infancy and early childhood increases with the time that the married iiie of 
the parents has run, and the increase is a very decided one. This may be 
due in part to improvements in methods of hygiene and the care of infants. 
They have probably not howmver been sutficient, even among biiadralok 
families, to reduce the death-rate among infants and young children to the 
extent which the above table shows, and it is therefore necessary to admit 
that the figures show the mortality among infants born later in the lives of 
their parents distinctly greater than among infants born earlier. 

I ll at the mortality is higher among girls than among boys is abnormal. 
In almost every civilised country the male infants die in g’reater number than 
female infants, and that more care is expended upon boy babies than upon 
that female infants are ordinarily the healthier. In Bengal it may be said to 
be imiversally true that male infants are more w^elcome to their parents than 
female infants, and that more care is expended upon boy babies than upon 
girl babies. The figures in the above table indicate that among the hhadralok 
has been enough appreciably to affect the comparative mortality between tlie 
two. 

(9) Birth control. —I cannot leave this subject without a reference to 
tlie delicate subject of '' Birth Control.” The figures obtained during this 
enquiry, indicate continuous fecundity apparently little affected by long dura¬ 
tion ot marriage, for the first 20 years. This is enough to show that there 
is probably little practice of birth control, but in this connection the statistics 
of the families in which the youngest child was five years old but the dura¬ 
tion of marriage was less than 38 years are interesting. These are families 
in which reproduction stopped sometime before the 27th year of marriage. 
The number of children per 1,000 such families is— 

4,295 in the Bur divan Division, 

4,520 in the Presidency Division, 

4,260 in the Eajshaiii Division, 

3,748 in the Dacca Division, 

4,225 in the Chittagong Division, and 
4,196 in the Province as a whole. 

In the Presidency Division which might be expected to be the most sophis¬ 
ticated the size of suchTamilies is larger than elsewhere. It is considerably 
smaller in the Dacca Division than in others. Among Indians every husband 
w’ishes to have a male heir. If birth control were attempted at all, the exercise 
of it would therefore be postponed until at least one son had been produced, 
and would most commonly be practised thereafter. It might therefore, 
be expected that in families in which there has been some birth control the 
number of male births per thousand female births would be above the average. 
The 6,465 famihes examined in which the youngest was five years old but the 
duration of marriage was less than 33 years show 1,108 male births per 
1,000 female births which is higher than the proportion discovered in the 
estimate of the birth-rate obtained above. According to that estimate the 
proportion was 1,094 male births per thousand female births. The difference 
is however small, and may easily he accounted for by female infants who were 
born long ago and died young having been forgotten. This is to be accepted as 
the explanation of the high proportion of male births given by the figures for 
families in which the duration of marriage is above 33 years. It is, however, 
significant that in Dacca Division the families early complete show a propor¬ 
tion of no less than 1,214 male births per 1,000 female births. The conclu¬ 
sion is that the statistics give no indication of any exercise of birth control 
except possibly in the Dacca Division. 
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APPENDIX 111 TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on the tests of the accuracy of vital statistics which have been carried 

out of recent years by the Department of Public Health in Bengal, 

A special enquiry carried out between August 1906 and July 1909 in 
a portion of thana Galsi in Burdwan district with a population of some 53,000 
persons was the basis of the conclusions which appear on page 80 of the 
Census Eeport for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 1911, that the omissions 
in the returns of births and deaths were few, and that the vital statistics 
were vitiated mainly by errors regarding still-births. At the same time it 
was considered that ‘‘ in the towns the higher level of intelligence and the 
feai’ of legal penalties tend to make registration more accurate than in 
rural areas.'’ The conclusions reached at the same time by the Sanitary 
Commissioner of Eastern Bengal and Assam were diametrically opposite. 
Investigations by the Police Department in Sibsagar district between 1901 
and 1905 had shown comparatively few omissions, but verifications by 
Inspectors of Vaccination in the same district in 1905 showed 27 per cent, 
of the births omitted from the returns and 21 per cent, of the deaths. Later 
verifications by the vaccination staff in several districts produced similar 
results, while others, for example, one by 5 Inspectors in Bakarganj who in 
1909 found less than 1 per cent, omissions in verifying 116,739 occurrences, 
pointed to a different conclusion. By 1911 the invesLgations had reached a 
stage in which the suspicion that there was a large proportion of omissions 
was confirmed, but the method of verification was held to be unsatisfactory. 
In the case of towns the inaccuracy of the record was proved up to the hilt 
by investigations made from door £d door, such as that which in 1910 showed 
that 12 per cent, of the deaths and 25 per cent, of the births in Gauhati had 
not been reported, that which in 1911 showed that 35 per cent, of the deatlis 
in Chittagong had not been reported, and that which in 1912 showed that 40 
per cent, of the deaths in the first 6 months of the year in Dinajpur had been 
omitted. When Bengal was again united in 19i2 it was recogniseci that 
satisfactory verification could only be obtained through the agency of a quali¬ 
fied medical staff. The Sanitary Department, now called the Ilepartment 
of Public Health, was however most interested in investigating and dealing 
with the possibility of affording the people protection from malaria. Purther 
investigation of the accuracy of vital statistics went hand in hand with the 
investigations made regarding malaria with the result that the areas in 
which vital statistics have been tested during the last decade have not been 
normal areas, but specially unhealthy areas. Before the repartition how¬ 
ever an investigation was undertaken on a sufficiently large scale to afford 
valuable results in an area comprising the whole of fceraniganj thcina in 
Dacca district with a population of 240,000. Three Assistant Surgeons, 
whose work was partly in the nature of a campaign against malaria, tested 
the record of vital occurrences between September 1911 and August 1912: 
“ During the investigation it was found that omissions on the part of 
chavkidars to record births numbered about 6 per cent, of the whole and 
about 4 per cent, of the deaths were not recorded. The figures, however, 
give a false impression because at the beginning of the enquiry a much 
larger proportion of omissions was detected. But later the chaukidars 
became much more careful in their reporting and many births and deaths 
which they had at first failed to note were subsequently recorded by them 
sometimes a very long time after they had occurred.”* Enquiries on some¬ 
what similar lines showed omissions of 21 per cent, in Galsi thana of Bnrd- 
wan, 26 per cent, in Keranigan] again and 19 per cent in thana Kator of 
Rajshahi. These enquiries'dealt carefnUy with the classification of the 
causes of death, but the area was too wide for investigations in respect of 
malaria to he close enough, and when further investigation was undertaken 
it was made more intensive but restricted to a much smaller area, so that, as 
far as the purpose of testing the returns of vitaT occurrences was concerned 

® Beport publlahed on page 496 of Vol. H of the ProceedingH of ttp All-India Sanitary: Conferepee 
beld at Madras, I9l2. 
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they were really of little value. Especially malarious localities were chosen 
for investigations, and the following are examples of results obtained;—- 

Ar.a and date of enquiry. OmK.ioDi of of Kemarka. 

' ^ births. (leatGai. 

4 Circlas in Jalpaiguri ; May 1913—April 

! iI4 ... ... ... 11 per ceut. 8 per cent. Stiii-i*irtlis fuuui! to Le 

7‘9 per cent. 

Wchteru Diiar.s Tea-gardens, Jalpaitriiri ; 

July 1913—June 1914 ... ... ...... . Infantile mortality 

f(jund tn be 251’4 
per niiUe. 

An area with a population of IS.OuO in 

Malda : June 1914—August i9l5 ... 20'4 percent. !3'5 per cent. Stiil-birllis only 3 per 

cent ; infantile 
mortality 165'2 per 
niille. 


In 1917 a more important enquiry intended to extend over 5 years ivas 
started. Three circles wmre formed in Murshidabad, each with a popula¬ 
tion of some 5,000 and one including Jangipur town. This enquiry gave the 
figures for birth-rates and death-rates compared with -the figures given 
against them for the whole of Murshidabad district in the table below:— 



Is THE 

3 CIBCLES. 

RETUKNED for MCH-SHHIABAD 
District. 


• Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Birth-rate, 

Deatli-rate. 

1917 

47-69 

3 2-9-2 

43-4 

.34-5 

1918 

48-06 

59-27 

36-6 

58-3 

1919 

... 45'G5 

60-48 

28-9 

47-3 

1920 

46-80 

42-90 

349 

37-4 


The area dealt with is too small for it to be possible to draw wide con¬ 
clusions, nor is the proportion of omissions in the returns a useful guide to 
the probable proportion elsewhere. To have an enquiry extended over a 
considerable time, affords an unsatisfactory test of the proportion of vital 
occurrences ordinarily omitted from record, for the reporting agency, the 
chaukidars in rural areas, is stimulated to greater efforts than it normally 
makes when it realizes that its work is being tested. In Jangipur town 
however, where, as in other municipalities, it is the duty of the public to 
report \'ital occurrences, it is interesting to note that the omissions to report 

■were as many as the figures given in the margin 
indicate. The proportion of still-births worked 
out at 4-3 per cent, for the three years 1917—19 
and infantile mortality rates proved to be as 
follows:— 


1917 

1913 

1919 


Qirtii* 

uureportej. 

I* p?r ceut. 
&1 


Desths 

uiiieiiorteil. 

SO per cent. 

a 

,• 


Tear. 


Deaths ol infant* under 

1 year par mille 
birtha. 

Proportion of those which took place 
in the— 

First week. First month. 

1917 

««« 

202-3 

42 per cent. 

65 per cent. 

1918 

... 

281-5 

43 „ 

66 „ 

1919 

... 

201-0 

29 

58 

1920 

... 

237-0 

37 „ 

57 


About 20 per cent, of the infants who died under a year had lived over 6 
months. The investigations into the cause of death were carefully carried 
out and their results are interesting, but it is unnecessary to quote them here. 
Some very interesting figures were, however, obtained in respect of the age 
of mothers at birth. In 1917 there were 775 births in the 3 circles and fi 
cases of deaths of the mother in child-birth. In 21 cases the mothers' age 
was below 15, in 258 cases between 15 and 20, in 396 between 20 and 30, in 94 
cases between 30 and 40 and in 6 cases over 40. These figures give an avbTago 
age of the mother at child-birth about 23J years, at which age only 26 j)er cent, 
of the females in England are yet married. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I—Age distribution by annual periods of 100,000 persons 

OF EACH SEX AMONG HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I—Age distribution by annual periods of 100,000 persons 

OF EACH SEX AMONG HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS. 
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CHAPTER V—AGE. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. B. 


Hindu. 

Male. I 


I3,9SI 
11,SI£ 
10,563 
9,064 
?.501 
B,949 
8,157 
7,230 
6,155 
4,697 
3,329 
2,348 
1,640 
1,069 
678 
256 
92 
13 


Female. 


3 


Muhammadan. 

Both 

together. 

Mate. 1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

6 

B 

7 


14,187 

17,001 

11,789 

14,182 

10,768 

12,409 

9,952 

10,639 

9.310 

9,368 

8,685 

8,041 

7,891 

6,849 

7,085 

6,721 

6,009 

4,709 

4,673 

3,723 

3.405 

2,791 

2,458 

1,926 

1,732 

1,241 

1,136 

732 

633 

389 

285 

202 

98 

68 

14 

10 


16,679 

13,645 

14,000 

12,096 

12,301 

11,088 

10,636 

10.330 

9,442 

9,427 

8,132 

8,446 

6,953 

7,430 

6,820 

6,392 

4,816 

6,352 

3,772 

4.166 

2,702 

3,030 

1,931 

2,113 

1.266 

1,419 

754 

878 

408 

473 

215 

5126 

74 

79 

U 

12 


15,570 

13,017 

11,619 

10,331 

0,383 

8,378 

7,370 

6,343 

6,342 

4,173 

3,065 

2,166 

1,468 

924 

508 

246 

85 

13 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Age distribution of 10.000 of each sex in 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa and Natural Divisions in Bengal. 

PART I. 


AOE. 

...1. 

ion. 

KOI. 

;8oi. 

Ma’is. 

i'trHlii.OS. 

51,1 ;=S. ; 

Females. 

-ilaies. 


Jla:.-. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 




7 


3 

BENSAL, BIHAR AND OHiSSA. 








‘ 

0 -1 . 

2',2 

297 

310 ■ 

326 


■;9! 

317 

333 

1—2 . 

I'lO 

116 


;-:8 

138 

i.'IJ 

I4l 

152 

2 -3 . 

225 


-“2 

3l'l 

2j7 

328 

1' 'j )) 

323 

3—4 . 

2.'2 

32r» 

312 


314 ! 

;:51 


373 

4 -0 . 


3ij2 

22-> 

7a t.s 

2'33 

7.*nJ 

S‘i7 

318 

10 . 

1.5-; 

1.5C 

i..5';i : 


i. L 

;.49'i 

■] . ■?." 0 

1,174 

i'J—15 . 

1.274 

1.052 

1.2A’J 

•JVt 

l.*-’47 

1.U15 

1,219 

374 

15—L'li . 

>72 


•“'4" 

3'J'J 

r."-’ 


hl> 


20—25 . 


u.i: 

759 . 

&0.i 

7,'- 


7iTj 

627 

25—ilU .. 

'J'D2 



rpo 


91)5 

b T* 

S 34 

30—35 . 

!:01 


.xiM 

777 

7^7) 

77^ 

,-'.'8 

613 

35—40 . 

07l 


»-.i7 

oftO 

625 

551 

645 

506 

40 -45 . 

564 


r»73 

d47 

593 

5R4 

0-7 ’ 

609 

45—.50 . 

503 

•*3i3 

.370 

.^2' 

372 

SoU 


318 

50 -5.5 . 

367 

271 

MS 7 

384 


41 D' 

394 

111) 

55—rtO . 

170 

is;; 

170 : 

169 

168 


167 

lOS 

4)0 and over . 

41.> 

494 

437 

53:1 

449 

utiT 

466 

605 

Unspecified . 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Mean age 

24-1 

2i0 

23-8 

2t-0 

2i-a 

24-* 

2i’0 

2i-6 

WEST BENGAL (.BURDWAH 









DIVISION). 



I 






0—5 . 

9S3 

1.00 5 

I.ISO 

1,233 

1,190 

1,1*57 

1 , 2.53 

1.313 

.5-10 . 

1.361 

1.3o4 

i,;i35 i 

1,.341 

1,397 

l,3.5fi 

1.124 

1,306 

10 -M . 

1.2.56 

!.0'(9 

1 201 ' 


1.221 

OtiO 

l.Is'l 

SS4 

15—20 . 


1.079 

951 i 

1.058 

920 

OLgj 

881 

907 

20-40 . 

.3,145 

3,417 

3.245 i 

J 

3,143 

3,130 

3,173 

3,290 

40—00 . 

1-5.61 

1,544 

1,604 i 

1.6 ,00 


1,682 

1,649 

1,678 

CO and over . 

391 

523 

4d 4 j 

.501 

443 : 

619 

439 

622 

Unspecified . 

... 


... 

... 

— 


... 

... 

Mean age 

23-0 

23-2 

2i-3 ! 

23-3 

2i-8 

23-5 

24-7 

23-7 

CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIDENCY 



i 






DIVISION). 



i 






0—5 — .. 

1.02S 

1,2.19 

!.1'15 ! 

1,3.'5 

1.207 

1.387 

3,381 

1..541 

5 -10 . 

1,332 

1.442 

I,S95 i 

i.S'Ja 

3.328 ; 


J.32H 

1,246 

10 -15 . 

l.I.4r 

1.014 

1.1.35 ; 

956 

1,159 i 

957 

1,123 

871 

15 -20 . 

uos 

1,029 

80T 1 

991 

S64 

903 

838 

894 

20-40 . 

,3,-532 

3,301 



S.314 ! 

3. i4D 

3,200 

3,194 

40—60 . 

1,605 

1,473 



1.649 ' 

1 ,656 

1,647 

1,593 

60 and over . 

406 

492 


iiS 

479 i 

606 

48.5 

656 

Unspecified . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mean age 

25'2 

2i-8 

257 i 

24-7 

25-2 

23-2 

24‘S 

25-3 

NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHI 









DIVISION AND COCCH BEHAR). 









0-.5 . 

1,290 

1.495 

1,393 1 

l.Oltl 

1,360 : 

] , 50 "> 

3 , 44.3 

1,64.5 

5-10 . 

1,655 

1,709 

1 .S'i2 

1,708 

1,6:54 i 


1,.574 

1.5 6 

10—i.5 . 

1,169 

900 

1,080 1 

894 

1,127 i 

905 

1,069 

,853 

11-20 . 

835 

1,020 

703 1 

Qd'.] 

779 I 

o:-!;> 

760 

895 

20—40 . 

3,213 

5,232 

3,2uS 

3,171 

3,215 1 

3,191 

3,1S2 

3,211 

40—60 . 

1,4-53 

1,215 

1,431 ' 

3.229 

1,470 

1,281 

1,51.5 

1,3.52 

60 and over . 

3S0 

3G9 

400 1 

42G 

415 

459 

446 

.523 

Unspecified . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Mean age 

23-3 

22-3 

23-5 \ 

22-4 

23-7 

22-8 

23-9 

23-5 

EAST BENGAL (DACCA DIVISION). 



j 






0—5 . 

1,340 

1,503 

1,465 1 

1.624 

1,437 

1,579 

1.526 

1,680 

5—10 . 

1,647 

1,719 

1,60.8 ! 

1.675 

1,576 

1,626 

1.571 

1,570 

10—15 . 

1,290 

1,053 

3,228 ; 

1.021 

1,273 

1,060 

1,220 

995 

15—20 . 

875 

1,033 

8l7 ' 

1,015 

851 

99.8 

813 

941 

20—40 . 

3|0B3 

3,03i> 

3.049 ! 

3.018 

3,017 

2,989 

2,9SS 

2,981 

40—00 . ■■ . 

1,387 

1,187 

1,359 1 

1.190 

1,383 

1,247 

’ 1,413 

i»292 

60 and o^sr . 

428 

414 

444 i 

451 

453 

501 

489 

561 

Unspecified . 

... 

... 

i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mean age 

23-2 

22‘2 

23’2 i 

22-3 

23-3 

22-7 

23-S 

. 23-2 

EAST BENGAL (CHITTAGONG 



i 






DIVISION AND TRIPURA STATE'. 









0—5 . 

1,372 

1 1,448 

1,530 : 

It5ui9 

1„'>41 

1,605 

1,617 

1,681 

5—10 .. 

1,705 

1 1,736 

1,707 ! 

1,720 

1,703 

1,709 

,67d 

i 1,648 

10-15 . 

1,379 

! 1.154 

1 334 , 

1.105 

1,307 

1,129 

1,239 

1,031 

15-20 . 

915 

: 1,029 

885 T 

3,041 

872 

933 

802 

970 

20 —40 . 

2,S62 

! 3>111 

2,803 i 

2,993 

2,748 

2,925 

2,721 

1 2,904 

^QU— SO ,,, 

1,332 

i 1,165 

1.326 • 

1,167 

1,328 

1,194 

1,372 

1,203 

60 and over .. 

405 

1 357 

412 ! 

380 

441 

445 

4S4 

503 

Unspecified . 

... 

i ••• 

1 

j 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Mean age 

22‘7 

I 2 us 

! 

22-7 j 

i 

21'$ 

22-7 

227 

' 

22‘3 

22^8 


32 
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CHAPTER V—AGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— Age Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 

THE Province of Bengal. 

Part ti. 


AGE. 

! 192!. 

Age. 

1911. 

1 Maks. 

1 

Families. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 


3 

1 

2 

3 


BENGAL. 





BENGAL. 




0-1 ... 




283 

307 

0—1 . 


303 

326 

1—2 ... 




119 

132 

1—2.. 


143 

162, 





242 

282 

2—3 «.* 


297 

341 

3—1 ... 




282 

33n 

3—4 . 


3,09 

35 y 

4-5 ... 




213 

3.3 

4—5 . 


291 

315. 

5—10 ... 




1,544 

l,fi05 

••• ••• ••• 


1,535 

1,573 

10—1.5 ... 




1,247 

1,1131 

••• ••• 


1,183 

981 

15—20 ... 




«9(i 

1,037 

l0“ 20 ••• ••• ••• ••• 


867 

1,011 

20—25 ... 




792 

972 

20 ••• 


785 

948, 





947 

956 

2u "“30 ••• ••• B«» 


934 

938. 





801 

745 

30—35 ... ... ... ... 


792 

719 

35-40 .. 




681 

538 

••• ••• ••• 


068 

516 

40 —15 ... 




677 

509 

40^~4*) ••• ••• 


571 

513- 

45—50 ... 




384 

302 

45—30 ... ... ... ... 


370 

302 





350 

346 

50 -55 ... ... ... ... 


355 

363 

65-00 ... 




l6d 

149 

... ... ... ... 


16Z 

154 

60 itad OTer 




403 

430 

60 anj over. 


430 

480' 


Mean age 

... 

... 

23-9 

23-1 

Mean age 

... 

23-a 

23 2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Age distribution op 10,000 of each Sex 

in each Main Religion. 

PART I. 

BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 




1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 


AGE. 










Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

3 

r, 4 

s 

0—5 . 

5-10 . 

10—15 . 

15—20 . 

20—40 

40—60 . 

60 and over ... . 

..Unspecified . 

1,109 

1,613 

1,246 

885 

3,206 

1.608 

433 

1,200 

1,499 

l,o;!2 

879 

3,274 

1,559 

557 

1,260 

1,478 

1,183 

845 

3,221 

1,558 

455 

1,346 

],45u 

‘••74 

850 

3,236 

1,048 

096 

1,25i> 
1,433 
1,218 

871 
3.145 
1,615 
465 

1,340 

1,400 

984 

871 

3,167 

1,606 

622 

1,298 

1,493 

1,202 

830 

3,066 

1,633 

478 

1,396 

1,419 

1'66 

809 

3,160 

1,609' 

651 


Mean age . 

24-7 

25 0 

24*5 

25-0 

2*'B 

25'5 

2*’B 

25*4 

% 

< 

XT. 

D 

r 0-6 . 

5—10 . 

10-15 . 

15—20 . 

20-40 . 

40-60 . 

60 and over . 

.Unspecifiad . 

1.308 
1,701 

3.309 
666 

3,041 

1,385 

390 

1,452 

1,723 

1,064 

1,001 

3,150 

1,219 

391 

1,467 

l,Ga3 

1,243 

829 

2.908 

1,367 

413 

1,601 

1,686 

1,000 

966 

3,074 

1,228 

436 

1,451 

1,661 

1,283 

823 

2,965 

1,392 

425 

1,573 

1,638 

1,032 

942 

3,054 

1,284 

477 

1,555 

1,645 

1,230 

791 

2,908 

1,422 

449 

1,683 

1,554 

962 

891 

3,050 

1,324 

627 


Mean age ... 

23-t 

22-i 

22-8 

22*4 

230 

22-S 

23*7 

23-2 

s- 

P5 

S 

D 

0 — 5 ... . 

5—10 . 

10—15 ... . 

15—20 ... . 

20—40 . 

40 -60 .. 

60 and over . 

.Unspecifed . 

1,315 

1,564 

1,422 

826 

3,034 

1,408 

341 

1,388 

1,640 

1,353 

917 

3,036 

l,2aS 

402 

1,528 

1,497 

1,321 

814 

3,166 

1,327 

347 

1,636 
- 1,574 
1,210 
871 
3,019 
1,264 
426 

1,386 

1,478 

1,362 

867 

3,174 

1,373 

360 

1,546 

1,685 

1,247 

012 

3,002 

1,283 

425 

1,603 

1,611 

1,313 

884 

3,078 

,1.344 

362 

1,674 

1,579 

1,223 

876 

2,973 

1,236 

439- 


Mean age . 

23-0 

22’S 

22*7 

22’* 

23-1 

22*5 

22*7 

22'3 

{i 

S' 

0—5 .. . . 

5-10 . . 

10-15 ... 

15—20 

20—40 ... ... . 

40—80 ... . 

60 and over . 

.Unapecifled 

1,331 

1,763 

1,386 

868 

2,896 

1,428 

350 

1,387 

1,693 

1,223 

918 

3,066 

1,3U6 

408 

1,573 

1,756 

1,301 

840 

2,887 

1,315 

378 

1,644 

1,696 

1,134 

894 

2,976 

1,219 

438 

1,617 

1,816 

1,432 

880 

2,692 

1,294 

369 

1,612 

1,733 

1,215 

914 

2,861 

1,226 

439 

1,628 

1,898 

1,413 

818 

2,638 

1,300 

403 

1,735 

1,767 

1,186 

859 

2,757 

1.224 

472 


Mean age 

22’7 

22*8 

22*7 

227 

27*7 

220 

27*8 

2f’a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex ix each 

OF THE Main Religions. 

PART SE 

BEH6AL, 



HiND’J. 

Mr.sAr.MAh-. 

CriillSTlAN-. 


An-11 

flST. 


Age. 

Males. 

FeiDiiles* 

ala! 

es. 

Feratties. 

ilaics. 

I* sri’ 

■tle.4. 

Ma 

es. 

T eaaaiQs. 


1921. 

1311. 

1021. 

1311. 

1321. 

13i!. 

1 jJI. 

1911. 

1921. 

1311. 

1921. 

1911. 

1521. 

1311. 

1521. 

1311. 

I 

- 

3 


o 


r 

s 

9 

10 

31 

, 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

0—5 

1,074 

i,'8: 

1,234 

1,3. 

1,3 lb 


1,473 


1,023 

1,171 

1,261 

1,591 



1.453 

1,635 

5—]0 . 

1,352 

1,330 

1,43tj 

!,4H 

3,637 

i,090 

1,7,1') 

1,70.3 

1,2 40 

1.191 

1.441 

1,347 

1,675 

1,631 

1,703 

1,723 

10—15 . 

1,173 

1,113 

973 

33,3 

1.303 

1.241 

1,071 

1.017 

1.210 

I,061 

1 • *J 

1,111 

RiiJ: 

1,142 

1,142 

1,023 

15-20 . 

026 

S03 

1,037 

1.017 

S73 

S.'IO 

1.039 

1,003 

90.3 

-wjr> 

392 

93-' 

791 

745 

963 

932 

20—40 . 

3,426 

3,.360 

3.325 

3,205 

.3,062 

3,013 

3,137 

3,049 

3,52,3 

3,502 

3.370 

3. I'J." 

3,uj'j 

2,933 

U, 197 

3.US 

AO-60 . 

!,610 

1,602 

1,477 

1.316 

1,.363 

1 339 

1.174 

i.isl 

1.5 46 

1,434 

1,279 

1,5.)5 

1 1 514 

1.481 


1,033 

.60 and over 

432 

■lo4 

516 

570 

3?U 

402 

330 

405 

376 

37o 

417 

446 

410 

427 

373 

ilS 

Unspecified 


... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Maan age — 

251 




22-9 

22‘7 

21 9 

2V3 

25-2 

25-2 

23-4 

23-8 

231 

23-2 

221 

211 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.— Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

Castes. 


iiUilBEli I-EP. MIBLE OF MALES A iED— 


l;CMBER rEi; MiLLE OF FEMALES AOED— 


Oaste. 

Locaiitj-. 

0—3, 

5—12. 

13—15. 

15—40. 

40 RZld 

over. 

0-5. 


12—15. 

15—40, 

40 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1 . 

AGARWALA (Hindu) ... 

Calcutta 


59 

100 

49 

597 

196 

118 

HI 

43 

487 

206 

2 . 

ANGLO-INDIAN (Chris¬ 
tian). 

Whole Province 


98 

155 

94 

449 

206 

99 

ISO 

76 

4G9 

186 

3. 

BAUHI (Hindu) . 

Ditto 


lor 

201 

76 

440 

176 

116 

191 

56 

446 

191 

4. 

BAIDA'A (Hindu) 

Ditto 


131 

185 

87 

393 

204 

131 

193 

71 

382 

217 

-5« 

BAISHNAB (Hindu) 

Ditto 


94 

161 

69 

419 

2 ol 

£6 

133 

• 50 

440 

291 

fi. 

BRAHMAN (Hindu and 
Jain). 

Ditto 


103 

165 

70 

446 

216 

123 

183 

63 

420 

213 

7. 

BRAHMO (Hindu) 

Ditto 

... 

lOS 

141 

81 

416 

252 

IGQ 

132 

109 

474 

185 

8. 

CHAKMA (Buddhist) 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

144 

216 

76 

383 

183 

160 

224 

67 

305 

154 

9. 

DOM (Hindu) . 

Whole Province 


39 

169 

74 

459 

199 

101 

163 

64 

479 

188 

10. 

INDIAN CHHLSTIAN ... 

Ditto 


125 

183 

so 

403 

134 

133 

204 

86 

417 

155 

11 . 

JOGI OB JDGI (Hindu)... 

Ditto 


118 

180 


413 

215 

135 

186 

B6 

428 

194 

12 . 

KAIBARTTA chasi 

(Hiildu). 

Ditto 


108 

176 

H 

429 

309 

119 

171 

65 

436 

209 

13. 

KAIBARTTA JALIA 

(Hindu). 

Ditto 


105 

182 

73 

431 

203 

127 

ISO 

61 

430 

302 

14. 

KHAMBU (Hindu) 

Darjeeling ... 


128 

176 

76 

433 

IS4 

123 

ISl 

72 

422 

193 

16, 

KOCH (Hindu) . 

Whole Province 


.131 

217 

65 

405 

182 

148 

214 

53 

435 

149 

16. 

LEPCHA (Buddhist) 

Ditto 


105 

163 

74 

403 

242 

110 

126 

66 

432 

337 

17. 

MAGH (Buddhist) 

Cliittagong 


145 

174 

146 

343 

193 

129 

134 

128 

394 

215 

18. 

SONTAL (Hindu) 

Whole Province 


119 

307 

68 

403 

202 

131 

204 

71 

426 

1G8 

19. 

SONTAL (Animist) ... 

Ditto 


129 

220 

79 

375 

197 

138 

2*4 

66 

415 

167 

20 . 

SAIYAD (Musalman) 

Ditto 


122 

306 

81 

404 

137 

140 

213 

66 

411 

171 

21 . 

SHAHA (Hindu) . 

Ditto 


117 

170 

74 

412 

227 

132 

173 

51 

413 

223 

22 . 

TIPAEA (Hindu). 

Tripura State 


149 

IS3 

90 

391 

187 

134 

193 

SO 

425 

156 
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CHAPTER V-AGE. 


SUBSIDARY TABLE IV A. —Pboporteon op children under 
12 AND OF PERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15—40, ALSO OF 
MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


Castes. 

PnopoKTio.'i OP CrnnoiiKN 
noTH .SEXES D.VDER 12 PER BK 

PROPORTIO-V op persons 
). OVER 40 PER 100 AtiED 15—40. 

I 

Number of 
married fcm!ile.s. 

Persons aget 
15—JO. 

i IMarrijil fein.ale 
aged 15—4t>. 

“1 Mules. 

Females. 

ageii 15—40 per 
100 females of 
all ages. 

! 


3 

4 

5 

6 

BENGAL. 

1. Agarwala (Ca, cutta) . 

35 

119 

33 

42 

45 

2. Ans'lG'Ifi'-iiar] (^Vliole Province) 

58 

202 

. 46 

41 

26. 

3. Baun Ditto 

70 

172 

40 

43 

36 

4. Baidya Ditto 

83 

213 

52 

57 

31 

6 . Baishnub Ditto 

5o 

153 

Cl 

66 

29' 

6 . Brahman Ditto 

66 

192 

48 

50 

32 

Brahmo Ditto 

64 

216 

60 

39 1 

23 

8 . Chakma (Chittagong Hili Tracts) 

96 

233 

48 

39 

34 

S. Dom (^Vhole Province) 

57 

142 

1 43 

39 

38^ 

10. Indian Christian Ditto 

I 80 

213 

45 

1 37 

32 

11. Jugior Jogi Ditto 

72 

188 

.52 

45 

33 

13. Kaibarttii Ghasi Ditto 

67 

186 

49 

48 

31 

13. Kaihartta Jalia Ditto 

69 

193 

48 

47 

32 

14, Ehambij (Darjeeling) . 

71 

217 

42 

47 

27 

15, Koch (W'hole Province) 

84 

201 

15 

34 

■ 36 

16. Lepcha (Darjeeling) . 

61 

171 

69 

62 

SO 

17. Jlagh (Chittagong) . 

78 

180 

56 


30 

13. SoDtal (Hindu) (Whole Province) 

80 

198 

81 



19. Sontal (Aminist) Ditto 

89 

214 

52 


33 

20. Saiyad (Whole Province) 

83 

212 



34 

21. Shaha Ditto . 


188 

65 


32 

22, Xipara (Tripura State). 


193 

48 

Bi 

34 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE Y.— Peoportiox of children under lu and of persons over 
60 TO THOSE AGED 15—10 : AL-SO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—10 PER lOO FEM.ALES. 


DisrrllCTs AN'D N.'.TCk.VTj 

Tr: 


l->s ‘"'F 

‘I'lIILIILEN 

- 

UOP-‘P.TIO 

S nF OV 

AGELf 

c<) PEP. 

NrjrBEP. OP 
PESlALEri 
ilARFijKD. aged- 
15—4') ?EB iO'J 
PE-MALES OF 
ARE ages. 

a 


“40 ■ 

M-irri -0 U 
ir»- 

-4-J. 

.... 

2 

•311. 

j 

i 

1 

001. 

102! 

i'3i i 

I3j;. 

■ 1321 

1 

' Ijll. 

■ 5901. 

Mal'j.r. 

j Fesale#. 

; Maks. 

' Een^ales. 


Femaks. 

s921- 

; 1911. 

i 100 u 

I 

1 


: 3 

4 

: •> 

G 

r 

8 

^ 9 

; 

li 

12 

: !3 

14 

■ 15 

i 3 6 

BENGAL . 

ss 

1 78 

73 

1 172 

787 

782 

10 

1 

i 

1 ?? 

12 

i 

1 11 

73 

34 

i 

1 34 

39 

WEST BENGAL (Ecrdwan LU'I5Ii).n') 

S3 

1 81 

64 

i 

1 146 

157 

i 783 

9 

i ■ 12 

\ 

77 

13 

I ” 

75 

33 

33 

32 

1 

Burd-svan ... . 

5 j 

\ 

■ 60 

! 

1 330 

UT 

1 i:7 

s 

11 

1 n 

: 

' li 

16 

35 

33 

i 

’ 3L 

BirbhuM . 

51 

1 SG 


1 131 

, 157 

: 172 

9 

10 

12 

14 

13 

16 

35 

34 

32 

Bantura . 

5S 

I 

74 

: 157 

! 167 

i 132 

1 

9 

12 

11 

14 

12 

16 

32 

32 

31 

Afidnapare. 

5° 

1 fii 

63 

! 1j6 

1 

156 

161 

9 

12 

10 

13 

10 

13 

32 

33 

33 

Haoghlj- ... 

51 

53 

54 

1 143 

' 152 

14S 

9 

12 

11 

15 

11 

1£ 

33 

32 

31. 

Howrah . 

54 

57 

61 

1-52 

159 

166 

9 

13 

10 

14 

10 

15 

34 

33 

32- 

CENTRAL BENGAL (PaE.SIDESG? 

57 

82 

85 

180 

170 

775 

9 

11 

79 

13 

12 


S4 

33 

32 

DlVISIONj- 
















24-Pargaiia3 . 

60 

63 

07 

161 

170 

178 

10 

11 

n 

IS 

IS 

13 

35 

34 

32' 

Calcutta . 

‘27 


27 

ISO 

132 

130 

6 

12 

6 

14 

7 

16 

36 

34 

32- 

N adta . 

60 

68 

74 

160 

171 

183 

10 

13 

n 

15 

13 

17 

32 

32 

31 

JfurshidabafI . 

64 

74 

76 

15G 

1S3 

191 

9 

12 

n 

15 

32 

17 

34 

32 

SO 

Jeasore ... . 

59 

62 

04 

157 

161 

153 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

13 

34 

33 

33 

Ehuliia . 

71 

76 

71 

177 

187 

165 

IS 

9 

12 

21 

12 

12 

34 

34 

33- 

NORTH BENGAL . 

74 

78 


1B3 

IBS 

197 

9 

9 

70 

10 

10 

7 / 

35 


34 

rajshahi crvisroN . 

74 

79 

77 

732 

194 

790 

9 

9 

70 

10 

10 

77 

35 

34 

34 ^ 

Rajahahi . 

TO 

75 

76 

168 

ISl 

183 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

n 

36 

35 

3* 

Diaajpar . 

74 

SI 

73 

181 

204 

191 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

36 

34 

36- 

Jaliaiguri. 

63 

70 

70 

178 

184 

186 

9 

7 

10 

8 

11 

10 

35 

3S 

34, 

D.ir3ealir)g ... . 

56 

61 

59 

176 

179 

168 

10 

12 

9 

11 

8 

10 

30 

32 

34 

Rangpur ... 

80 

80 

75 

197 

193 

192 

10 

8 

11 

10 

11 

11 

35 

34 

34 

Bogra . 

78 

88 

84 

177 

222 

192 

10 

7 

10 

9 

11 

9 


35 

38 

Pabna . 

75 

77 

82 

178 

184 

193 

10 

12 

10 

13 

12 

15 

o5 

34 

33 

llalda . 

74 

85 

78 

185 

206 

195 

9 

ri 

10 

13 

11 

14 

.33 

32 

31 

CoDch Eehar . 

72 


72 

205 

205 

212 

10 

8 

11 

10 

11 

10 

31 

31 

SO 

EAST BENGAL . 

73 

82 

82 

733 

790 

797 

17 

9 

77 

77 

12 

12 

3S 

34 

39 

DACCA DIVISION. 

77 

80 

79 

183 

190 

188 

11 

10 


77 


13 

35 

34 

39 

Dacca .. 

80 

82 

82 

184 

189 

m 

12 

11 

12 

IS 

13 

IS 

Si 

34 

33 

Mymsa^iagh . 

81 

8S 

82 

196 

204 

199 

10 

9 


10 

10 

11 

54 

3t 

34 

Faridpur ... 

73 

75 

75 

176 

181 

181 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

15 

34 

34 

35r 

Bakargauj. 

71 

73 

74 

166 

174 

17S 

11 

10 

12 

10 

IS 

12 


.35 

35* 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION . 

73 

85 

87 

782 

790 

137 

11 

9 


9 

72 

72 

95 

34 

39 

Tippera . ... . 

77 

82 

84 

181 

189 

197 

10 

7 

10 

8 

13 

10 

J6 

35 

34 

Noakhali.. . 

85 

95 

93 

187 

202 

201 

12 

8 

13 

9 

14 

11 

35 

34 

34 

Oittagong ... 

81 

84 

99 

179 

182 

195 

15 

11 

11 

11 

13 

14 

33 

34 

32 - 

Ohiitagoag Hill Tracts. 

67 

75 

73 

192 

203 

293 

11 

10 

12 

10 

12 

11 

32 

32 

33 

Tripura State 

72 

77 

77 

183 

190 

195 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 


35 

3S 

3*. 

SIKKIM 

87 

72 

B2 

ISO 

788 

757 

76 

77 

IS 

77 


u 

29 

37 

$4^ 

} 
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CHAPTER V—AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. A.— Peoportion op children under 10 and of persons 07er 
60, TO THOSE AGED 15—40; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 



PROPOHTION OF CHILDP.FN BOTH j 
SEXES PER iOO. 1 

PnOPOKTION OP PERSONS OVER 
AOED 15—40. 

60 PEU 

100, 

Number op 
females AGED 
15—40 PERIOD 
PE.MALES OF ALL 

ages. 

EELIGIOS and natural DITtSION. 

1 Persons aged 
j 15—40. 

Married females 
aged 15—40. 

1921. j 

1911. 1 

1901. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


1911. 

1901.| 

jVfale, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


■ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

IS 

BENGAL 

68 

76 

73 

172 

181 

7 j 

182 

10 

10 

11 

12 

11 

13 

34 

34 

33 


&B 

62 

64 

If 3 

171 

17.5 

10 

12 

11 

14 

12 

15 

33 

32 

31 


77 

32 

82 

179 

188 

188 

10 

0 

10 

10 

11 

11 

36 

35 

34 

Aaimisfc .| 

77 

85 


188 

201 

... 

11 

9 

11 

a 



33 


... 

■WBST BENGAL (B’DHD’WAN DITISION) j 
















AllreUgioDS .1 

53 

61 

64 

146 

157 

163 


12 

11 

13 

11 

16 

S3 

33 

32 


62 


62 

146 

166 

163 


12 

11 

14 

11 

1.5 

33 

32 

31 

Musalman ... .. 

55 

65 

68 

136 

15! 

167 


10 

11 

13 

12 

14 

37 

36 

34 

Aniniist 

m 

78 


172 

185 

... 

10 

11 

11 

14 



33 

34 


OBNTRAL BENGAL (PBESIDENOT 
DIYI3ION). 
















All religions . 

57 

62 

65 

18U 


175 

9 

11 

10 

13 

12 

14 

34 

33 

32 

Hindu . 

63 

57 


101 

171 

m 

9 

13 

10 

14 

12 

16 

3S 

a5 

50 

Musalman. 

G3 

68 

71 


170 

IBwl 

9 

10 

10 

12 

11 

13 

36 

35 

34 

Animist . 

61 

84 

... 

165 

220 

B 

11 

10 

11 

V 10 


... 

36 

32 


NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHI Dm- 

4 















SION AND OOOCH.BEHAR). 
















All religions 

74 

78 

77 

183 

196 

191 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

36 

34 

34 

Hindu . 

66 

69 

67 

184 

184 

190 

10 

10 

10 

12 

a 

12 

33 

32 

31 

Uusalman. 

79 

8.5 

83 

)82 

194 

191 

0 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

36 

33 

36 

Anfmifih ... ,,, . ,,, 

85 

95 

... 

203 

219 

... 

11 

7 

12 

8 


... 

33 

34 

... 

AST BENGAL (DACCA DIVISION) 
















All religious . 

77 



183 


188 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

1 

35 

34 

33 

Hindu . 

66 

65 

66 

172 



12 

13 

12 

15 

13 

16 

32 

32 

31 

Musalman. 

82 

87 

86 

188 


■nil 

10 

0 

11 

10 

11 

11 

30 

35 

35 

Aninust . 

91 

84 



198 

B 

12 

6 

12 

0 


... 

37 

f,5 

... 

BAST BENGAL (CHITTAGONG DIVI¬ 
SION AND TBIPDfiA STATE). 









i 







A’l religions . 

79 

85 

87 

182 


197 

a 

9 

11 

9 

12 

12 

35 

1 

34 

33 

Hindu .. 

68 

72 

74 

168 

177 

187 

12 

11 

11 

IF 

13 

14 

1 34 

33 

32 

Musalman. 

84 

91 

HI 

187 

HI 

201 

10 

8 

11 

9 

12 

10 

36 

35 

34 

Animist . .. 

60 

84 

... 

179 

193 


17 

11 

12 

9 

31 

35 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI.— Variation in population at certain age-periods. 


Natural difision. 

Period. 


VARIATION PER CENT. IN 

POPULATION (INGREASE (-I-) DEGREASE (-). 

1 

j A.11 ages. 

0- 

-10. 

10—15. 

15- 

-40. 

40- 

-60. 

GO and over. 

1 

2 

i 

1 3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

BentRi 

1887- 

-7887 

+ 

7-5 


S-g 


17-5 

+ 

T9 

+ 

3'2 

, 

I'B 

1887- 

-7887 

4- 

7'7 

+ 

8*8 


1S‘1 

-F 

8'4 


67 

-F 

1-2 


1 1301—1311 ... 1 

4” 

8-0 

+ 

S'3 

-1- 

58 

-F 

10-1 

-F 

3‘B 

4“ 

0-9 

1 

1311- 

-7887 

. -f 

28 

- 

1'2 

-P 

8-3 

4- 

S'3 

+ 

2-5 


S'9 

i 

(1 

1881- 

-1891 

+ 

4-0 

+ 

7-6 


9-6 


1*0 

-F 

5-1 

_ 

VI 

West Bengal , J 

1891- 

-1901 . 

4- 

7-2 

4" 

5‘4 

•F 

13'4 


6‘3 


8*1 

+ 

7-5 

1901- 

-1911 . 

4- 

3-8 


1.1 

-F 

2-3 


6 2 


1-9 

+ 

0'6 

1 

1911- 

-1921 . 

“ 

4-9 


n*4 


0*6 

■F 

0-3 

- 

7*2 


17-1 

Central Bengal ... J 

1881- 

-1891 ... 


3-9 


4-3 

'-F 

7*6 

+ 

5-2 


1*7 


3-3 

1891- 

-1901 . 

+ 

5-4 

4" 

1*0 

-F 

11-8 

! -F 

6-9 

+ 

7-3 

- 

OA 


1901- 

-1911 

+ 

6U 

+ . 

4-8 

+ 

3*6 


0*3 


1-7 

- 

3-9 


1911- 

-1921 

"h 

0 4 


5-3 


4-9 

+ 

2-8 

-F 

1-9 

“ 

8'1 

North Bengal ... 1 

1881- 

-1891 . 


4‘1 


B-9 

-F 

2*0 

+ 

7*3 


V8 


8-0 

1891- 

-1901 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

6-3 

+ 

11*8 

+ 

6*5 

-F 

F4 

' - 

6*4 

”1 

1901- 

-1911 

“f* 

8.0 

-f-. 

10*5 


4-9 

-F 

8-0 


5*7 

+ 

2'1 

■ ■■ V 

1911- 

-1931 . 

-j- 

1-9 


i'8 

4" 

9-9 

4“ 

4'0 

4" 

1-3 


7*2 

East Bengal ... I 

1881- 

-1891 ... .. 


' 14-S 


ie-3 

-F 

21-4 

-F 

15*1 

A- 

7*0 

-F 

44 

1891- 

-1901 ... ... 

+ 

10-8 i 

+ ' : 

.11-0 


19*7 


14*8 


9*2 

-F 

2-9 

1901- 

-I9n 


12*4 

+ 

14-3 

+ 

9*0 


14-0 

4“ 

9-7 


3*6 

; 1 

1911—1931 

■ i 

4" 

8'3 

4* 

6-0 

4" 

13*0 

-F 

loa 

+ 

9-t 1 

4" 

3-6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII.— Reported birth-rate by sex axd natural ditisions. 

BENGAL. 






27 U 

:.!3EH 

OF PEIl l.i 

m 


311). 









CENTiiAE. 

oiA 


North 

(Rlijr 

IRYiiS 

jlllll 

East Bem'Ial. 

Years. 


PllO' 

"INCE. 

DivLijiij. 

OD j. 

j'jDj. 

DACCA Bl 

VISION-. 

0 HITT A Ton 
( sxLl:Li:ri-- 
HiiiT 

'> Division 

COitl.I-ODg 

raiNS.) 



IIliL*. 

' Pe:ii:Ue. 


RiAl*2. 

M.Li4. ■ 

i'DITi-lIi. 

iiii.?. 


JTali. ! 


ila'e. 

F=-T;,i;=;. 

1 

2 


1 

’ : •' 

6 7 

& 

3 

10 ! 

11 

12 

13 

1911 . 


3j‘l 

34-2 

34*9 

33'G 

3-IM 

36*0 

3,3*0 

35-9 

34-7 


38-B 

33-3 

1912 . 


3o*5 

3 j' i 

33-2 ' 

31-7 

33-5 ' 

3o-5 

37-4 

33-1 

oS'tl , 

3ST 

S8'9 

3&-6 

I9i:-! . 


33’9 

3j’G 

31-2 ; 

29-9 

31-3 : 

33-1 

37‘0 

37-3 

Sl’O i 

33-3 

3:*i 

33-8 

19 U . 


34-2 

33*G 

3-*3 i 

30'8 

32*7 ' 

34-4 

33-7 

36-1 

33*5 , 

33-3 

38-1 

34'6 

1915 . 


32-1 

31-5 

23-2 ; 

27-9 

27'8 ■ 

23*3 

33-0 

33-0 

33-i 1 

31-8 

40'4 

3fl-6 

1916 . 


32'2 

3l'G 


30-5 

29*0 ; 

30-3 

32-1 

32*2 

32-4 ^ 

31'4 

37 9 

34*6 

1917 . 


30-2 

3o‘6 

33‘3 • 

31-6 

33*3 1 

35T 

33-0 

35-8 

37-3 

36-1 

33'4 

3S-1 

1913 . 


33*1 

32'5 

29-9 1 

28-6 

29-1 ! 

29-9 

34-1 

34*7 

35-8 i 

34*8 

38-0 

34-7 

1919 . 


27-8 

27-2 

24-4 1 

23-0 

23*0 

24-6 

30'S 

31-0 

29*6 i 

29'3 

31*3 

28-2 

1920 . 


30'8 

29-3 

23-4 j 

26*7 

25*9 1 

27*1 

34*3 

33* i 

30-3 1 

29'3 

33‘6 

29-7 

Average of decade 


33-0 

32'5 

30-9 

29‘* 

3ff-f ; 

31-5 

3*-7 

35-3 

33^8 j 

j 

32-B 

3T2 

33-9 


SUBSIDIARA" TABLE VIII.— Reported death-rate by sex and natural diyisions. 

BENGAL. 


KUilBEc: Ol" DEATHS PE-l 1,030 OF EAOH 5ES (CEKSUS OF 1911). 


Years. 

Phoviscb. 

IVest Bengal 
(B urdwan 
Division). 

j Central Bengal 
j (Presidency 

Division). 

Morth Bengal 
(PuijsiiaUi 
Division). 

East Bengal. 

Dacca Divisio-n. 

Chittagong Division 
(eia.uding Chittagong 
Hill Tracts.) 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

■ 


Male. 

Female. 



Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1911 . 

1 

27'& j 

23'3 

23*3 ! 

26*0 

! 

2S'5 1 

29-0 

31*4 

30-7 

mm 

22*9 

23*8 

22-3 

1913 . 

30-3 

23*2 

33*3 1 

31-4 

31-9 

32*7 

33*1 

32-3 


21-7 

25-4 

23-9 

1313 . 

29*3 


33’4 

31*3 

29 S 

30-5 

30*0 

30-3 

27*4 1 

25*9 

27-8 

26*7 

1314 . 

31-8 

i 3D3 

33-0 

33-2 

33*3 

34^7 

i 

d*>*4 i 

35*3 

28*3 


25*4 

24*0 

1915 . 

33-3 

32-3 

34*7 

33'4 

33*5 

1 34*6 

38-G 

37-7 

30*9 


26‘0 

24*3 

1816 . 

28*6 

26*5 

31-3 

29*0 

29*4 1 

1 29*3 

32*3 

30-6 

23*8 

31-9 

22-7 

20*8 

1917 . 

26-7 

23-6 

29*1 

37*2 

23-7 

i 26-3 

31 5 

3'J*6 

23*3 

21-4 

23-0 

22*1 

1918 . 

39*2 

36*9 

46*0 

42*0 

38*7 

j 38-6 

41-6 

3S-1 

33*4 

31*1 

37‘9 

36*8 

1919 . 

37-0 

35-4 

43*3 

41*7 : 

33*3 1 

! 33'3 

3S*ii j 

37-0 

30*3 

2S-3 

34-9 

32*8 

1920 . 

3J-2 

1 32-0 

37*1 

35*4 

34-8 

34*8 

34‘0 ' 

A 

33*2 

30*4 ; 

1 23*5 

29*3 

27*6 

Average of decade 

37*7 

30‘S 

35-2 

j 

33-0 

32'4 ! 

j 

i 32-9 

[ 

1 

34*7 

1 

1 33^8 

27*9 

j 2S-1 

1 

27-7 

28‘2 
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Subsidiary Table IX.—Reported death-rate by sex and age in the 

DECADE PER MILLB LIVING AT THE SAME AGE ACCORDING TO THE 

Census op 1911. 




I AVEKAGE OF 

OEC.ADE. 

1911. 

191-2. 

1913. 

1914, 















Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

i 3 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Al! ages. 


3V7 

30-5 

27-5 

- 

26-4 

30-4 

29-2 

2a‘8 

29'0 

319 

31-3 

Under 1 year. 


218-0 

204-3 

) 


( 220-6 

2C3-5 

217-4 

201-2 

227-3 

215-2 





V 82-5 

68-8 







1—5 . 


41-6 

37-1 

J 


{ 43-1 

37-8 

4-2-5 

37-7 

45-1 

40-6 

5—10 . 


16-6 

14-1 

14-7 

13-0 

16-0 

12-9 

1-2-4 

12-7 

17-0 

14-4 

10—15 ... 


12-1 

11-4 

10-1 

9-4 

10--. 

9-9 

10-2 

»-G 

11-3 

10-8 

15—20 . 


IT-Q 

in-3 

13-7 

16-2 

14-3 

16-7 

13-7 

lO'.s 

14-G 

17-2 

20—30 . 


18-5 

21-5 

) 


( l:.-5 

18-6 

14-9 

18-3 

15-9 

19-5 





^ 15-5 

17-3 







30—40 . 


22-1 

23-3 

J 


[ 18-8 

20-2 

18'6 

20'4 

20-0 

21-9 

41—50 . 


27 3 

25-5 

) 




25-3 

23-7 

27-2 

26-6 





> 26-9 

25-1 







50—60 . 


43-4 

39-2 

J 



36-0 

41-4 

38-9 

44-B 

42-2 

60 and over 


80-6 

67-4 

6S-1 

07-4 


64-6 

80-0 

69-1 

86-3 

74-0 


AGE. 

1915. 

1916. 

■Di 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 




BB 



Male. 

Female. 

Alale. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Ail ages. 


33-3 

32-3 

28-2 

26-5 

26-7 

25-6 

39-2 

36-9 

37-0 

35-4 

33-3 

320 

Under 1 year ... 


224-4 

213-1 

203-0 

186-6 

192-7 

176-0 

235*4 

220-5’ 

231-0 

224'S 

212-7 

2 Ci!-8 

1—5 


40-2 

40-4 

33-0 

2S-G 

34-1 

30-6 

48-1 

4-2-8 

45-6 

41-2 

30-6 

36’a 

5—10 


18-7 

15-3 

13-9 

11-2 

13-6 

11-4 

20-3 

17-4 

20 -B 

18-0 

18-3 

16-9 

10—15 ... 


12-7 

12-0 

10-1 

9-4 

9-6 

9-0 

16-3 

15-9 

16-4 

15-3 

13-9 

13-0 

15—20 ... 


17-3 

13-9 

14-3 

16-3 

12-9 

16-2 

26-3 

27-8 

23*8 

25-9 

19-7 

21-6 

20-30 ... 


18-8 

-22-0 

16-0 

Ib'o 

Fd-O 

17-0 

27-6 


26-8 

28-8 

21-4 

24-5 

30-40 ... 


23-1 


20-2 

21-0 

17-6 

18-5 

31-2 

30-7 

30-0 

29-9 

25'9 

-16-6 

40—50 ... 


30-0 

28-0 

26-9 

24-0 

22-8 

20-8 

’ 36-6 

30-6 

35-3 

30-8 

31-7 

28-1 

5C—60 ... 


46-8 

43-3 

40*4 

30-3 

35-4 

31-8 


42-7 

49-9 

44-0 

46-6 

40-6 

60 ami over 


S6-3 

73-7 

76-9 

62-6 

68-9 

56-7 

87-9 

60*4 

89-9 

74-2 

87-2 

72-5 . 
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CHAPTER VI.—SEX. 


CHAPTER Vi. 

Sex. 

154 . introductory.— The statistics of the sex distribution of the popula- 
tioD accordins^ to this and previous censuses are given in Table II of the Census 
Tables Volumes, for the several castes in Table XIII, according to age 
in Table VII and by age for selected castes in Table XIV. The subsMiary 
tables appended to this chapter contain comparative and proportionate 
figures drawn from the census tables and the record of vital statistics as 
follows:— 

I. The general proportions of the sexes in the several parts of the 

Province. 

II. The number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by 

religion for each of the last three censuses. 

III. The number of females per 1,000 males at diflcerent age periods 

by rehgion in the natural divisions of the Province. 

IV. The number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes 

by age. 

V. The actual number of births and deaths of each sex for the last 

three decades. 

VI. The number of deaths of each sex at different ages during the last 

decade. 

155. Excess of males. —There is a considerable excess of males over 
females in Bengal as there is generally in India. Bengal ha,s but 932 females 
per thousand males. The sex proportion in the several districts is g^iven in 
column 2 of the first subsidiary table at the end of the chapter and is illus¬ 
trated by the map in diagram No. 65. Females are considerably in excess 
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only in Chittagong district from which there is much periodic migration of 
males to Burma and other parts who take very few of their women-folk 
wdth them, and in slight excess in Bankura, Birbhum and MursMdabad. 
The balance is exactly even in Malda and the deficiency of females is only 
6 per mille males in Noaldiali, 9 in Midnapore and 12 in Dacca. The deficiency 
is in the region of 5 per cent, in the other districts on either side of the 
Ganges and its estuary, from the sea almost to the point where the river 
enters the Province. It is 47 per mille males in Bakarganj, 49 in Tippera, 
40 in Faridpur, 34 in Pabna, 54 in Bogra, 46 in Nadia, and 59 in Paj- 
shahi. Towards Calcutta it is much greater, 73 in Jessore, 82 in 
Khulna, 76 in Hooghly, 136 in Howrah and 163 in the 24-Parganas, wdiile 
in Calcutta itself males out-number females by more than two to one. Fur¬ 
ther away from the Ganges to the north and east also, the deficiency of females 
increases. In Mymensingh it is 73 per mille males, in Pangpur 96, in Dinaj- 
pur 98, in Cooch Behar 123, in Jalpaiguri 140, in Darjeeling 104, in 
Tripura State 115 and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 143. The excess of 
males has become much more noticeable in the last half century. According 
to the Census of 1872, the deficiency of females in the Province as a whole 
was only S per mille males and 6 in 1881, but since that time it lias grown 
to 27 in 1891, 40 in 1901, 55 in 1911 and 68 in 1921. The same phenomenon 
has manifested itself in every Division of the Province as the figures given in 
the following table will show:— 



DeSciency - aad excess + of females per 1,000 males. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

ISOl, 

ISSl. 

1872. 

■ 

Western Bengal— 

Burdwan Divisinu 

-37 

- 13 

■ 

+ 1 

-r 23 

- 50 

+ 41 

Central Bengal— 

Bresidency Division 

- 141 

- 117 

-88 

-62 

-39 

-44 

Nortli Bengal — 

Rajshahi Division and Cuoch Behar 

-73 

-75 

-G2 

-45 

-27 

-27 

Eastern Bengal— 







{Jacca Divisioij 

-47 

' -39 

-28 

-26 

- 8 

0 

Chittagong DivCsion ami Tripura State 

. 

-16 

- 4 

- 2 

- 5 

+ 9 

- 3 


Generally, the proportion of females to males was shown to have in¬ 
creased between 1872 and 1881, but it is probable that the increase which the 
Census of 1881 showed was due to deficiencies in the enumeration of females 
in 1872, when the census was a new^ thing and as such was feared by the un¬ 
sophisticated rural population who did not understand the reasons for taking 
it. The wildest rumours got about in some parts as to why Government 
wanted to know the number of women as wmll as the numl>er of men who would 
pay a head tax if an}i:hmg of the sort wmre imposed, and it was thought at the 
time that a number of women had not been returned in such districts as 
Tippera, Noakhali, Bakarganj and Khulna. 

156. The sex proportion in Bengal compared with that of other 
provinces and countries, —The sex proportion in the great provinces of 

33 A 
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India and in England and. Scotland are as follows and the proportions are 
illustrated in diagram No. 66 ;— 



England 


I'emnlea per 1,000 malea. 

1,101 

Scotland 


1,078 

Bihar and Oriasa 

... 

1,027 

Madras 


1,020 

The Central Provinces 

• •• 

1,002 

Burma 


955 

Bengal 

... 

902 

Assam 

• • * 

926 

Bombay 


919 

The United Proviucea 


907 

llajputana Agency ... 


899 

The North-West Frontier 

Pro- 

848 

vince. 

The Punjab 


828 


The average for India is 945 females per 1,000 males which is lower by 
9 than it was in 1911. The proportion for Bengal is therefore distinctly 
lower than the average for India, which is now just what it was in Bengal 
in 1911. 

Certain European statisticians, the leaders of whom were the Germans, 
Mayr and Kirchoff, have cast doubts on the Indian Census Statistics because 
they show an excess of males while there was an excess of females in almost 
every European country except the Balkan States even before the war. 
The counterarguments advanced in the chapters on Sex in the reports for 
India and the provinces on the Census of 1911 were, however, convincing. 
What finally laid this German bogie was the fact that at successive censuses 
after 1881 in Bengal, and later censuses in other parts, each of which, as 
the people got more used to the idea of being counted, was undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the previous ones in point of accuracy, showed an increas¬ 
ing excess of males, 

157. The sex proportions in the natural population. —In a province like 
Bengal which receives more immigrants than it sends out, the fact that those 
who migrate include very many more males than females tends partly to obscure 
the natural proportion of the sexes. Eor this reason it is profitable to 
examine the sex proportion in the natural population, the people returned 
as having been born in the Province no matter where they were found at the 
time of the census. Among those born in Bengal and still 'living in the 
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Provirioeor in other parts of India, there are 954 females per 1,000 males; 
the proportion for each district and State is given in column 2 of Siibsi- 
diarv Table I and illustrated in diagram No. 67. Bv taking the natural 



population, the deficiency of females in Bengal is reduced from 68 to 46 per 
mille males, and the sex proportion throughout the districts of the province 
generally becomes less uneven than when the actual population is taken. 
Malda is the only district which now has a considerable excess of females, 
23 per mille males, in its natural population, though there is an excess of 7 
per mille males in the case of Murshidabad. The apparent excess of 121 
in Sikkim is not to be accepted without suspicion, for part of the male popu¬ 
lation born in the State, sufficient to disturb the figures, may have gone 
into Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan where no census was taken. Females are in 
least defect in the natural population of the Western Bengal districts. The 
general tendency is towards greater and greater deficiency as one proceeds 
north and east, though there is an exception to this in the fact that there are 
as many as 76 females per 1,000 males in defect in Jessore and in Khulna. 
The deficiency is more than 5 per cent, in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Mymensingh 
and Tippera, more than per cent, in Cooch Behar, Tripura State and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and more than 10 per cent, in Jalpaiguri. In the 
small natural population of Calcutta City it is as much as 20 per cent. 

Increased immigration has, in some measure, accounted for the reduc¬ 
tion in the proportion of females in Bengal, but there has also been a steady 
decrease in the proportion of females per 1,000 males in the natural popu¬ 
lation irom the figure 1,013 at which it stood in 1881 to 995 in 1891, 982 in 
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1901, 970 in 1911, and 954 in 1921. The excess or deficiency of females 
per 1,000 males in the natural population of the several. divisions has been 
as follows:— 


Deficiency - and excess -f of femalea per 1,000 males. 



1921. 1 

1911. 

IflOl. 

1891. j 

1881. 

1 

West Bengal— 

Burdwan Division 


- 6 

+ 15 

+ 19 

+ 45 

Central Bengal— l 

Presidency-Division 

i 

1 

-58 

-34 

-24 

- 1 

+ 87 

Northern Bengal— 

Rajshahi Division and Cooch Behar ... 

-51 

-135 

-31 

- 15 

- 5 

Eastern Bengal — 

Dacca Division ... 

-50 . 

-35 

-23 

- 18 

-10 

Chittagong Division and Tripura State ... 

- 45 1 

-27 

-25 

- 1 

+ 20 


The reduction of the proportion of females in the natural population, 
as fast as it has been reduced in Bengal, is a curious phenomenon and one 
for which it is not easy to find an explanation. The proportion depends 
jointly upon the sex proportions at birth and the rates at which mortality 
affects the two sexes as individuals pass through life. But before passing 
on to the discussion of the effect of these two it will be well to examine the 
sex proportions according to religion, according to age and according to 
caste. 

T58. Sex proportions by religion. -^The number of females per 1,000 
males among the Hindus, Muhammadans and Animists found in Bengal 
for 1921 and 1911 is as follows :— 

Hindus: 1921—916, 1911—931. 

Muhammadans: 1921—945; 1911—958. 

Animists: 1921—^973; 1911—967. 

The proportion is greatest in the case of Animists among whom there is a 
deficiency of only ^ per mille males. It is 55 per mille males in the case 
of Muhammadans and 84 in the case of Hindus. The greater deficiency 
in the case of Hindus is largely due to the fact that most of the immigrants 
to the Province are Hindus and there is always a large excess of males 
among those who migrate. In Western Bengal the sex proportion is about 
the same in the two religions. In Central Bengal, where there are such 
large numbers of immigrant Hindus and from whence a number of Muham¬ 
madans have migrated to Ngrth Bengal, the deficiency of females 
is 51 more per mille males for Hindus than for Muhammadans. In 
North Bengal there is a deficiency of 55 in the other direction only partially 
accounted for by the migration from Nadia and Murshidabad to Rajshahi 
and Malda and’from Mymensingh into Rangpur and Cooch Behar. It seems 
there is a greater real deficiency of females among Muhammadans than 
among Hindus in North Bengal which may perhaps indicate that the Hindu 
cultivators there are more closely akin to the aborigines with their large 
proportion of females than Hindu cultivators in other parts. In Eastern 
Bengal the deficiency in females in much less marked than in Northern and 
Central Bengal and is rather greater among Hindus than among Muham¬ 
madans partly on account of the larger body of Muhammadan emigrants, 
who leave Chittagong and Noakhali for Burma and other parts, though 
to counterbalance this there is the large stream oi bhadmlog Hijidn males 
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which goes out from Dacca Division to Calcutta and elsew^here. The statis¬ 
tics of the natural population by religion are not available, but it would seem 
that the deficiency of females per 1,000 males among Hindus born in 
Bengal is some 15 per mille greater than among Muhammadans born in the 
Province. 

159. Sex proportion and age. —The inaccuracy of the age statistics 
especially for females is so great and a small variation in the sex proportion 
between one age period and another or betw'een one locality and another is a 
matter of such significance that it is impossible for a conscientious statistician 
to place much reliance on the ratio of females to males in each age period. 
The proportions are given in Subsidiary Tahles IT, ITT and TV, but it is not 
proposed to discuss the figures in detail, though it is worth while to point 
out how it comes about, that according to the figures the ratio changes so 
frequently w'ith age. More males than females are born in the Province, 
but on the othei’ hand the mortality among male infants is much greater 
than among females infants. This should not be sufficient to reduce the 
number of males belo^v one year below the number of females, however, 
though the figures for each division of the prownce except Central Bengal 
show more females under one year than males. That the female proportion 
increases through the ages 1, 2 and 3 is in accordance with experience; 
that, according to the figures, the proportion aged 4 falls below^ the even 
balance is due to nothing more than the fact that 4 is not a favourite number, 
and for females there has been more plumping for the greater favourites 5 and 
3 than for males. The very great drop in the proportion of females in the 
ages 10—15 is due to the understatement of the age of unmarried girls and 
the overstatement of their ages as soon as they have attained puberty. The 
high proportions between 15 and 25 are due partly to the understatement of 
the age of women getting beyond their prime and partly to the exaggeration 
of the age of men in early maturity. Enough, however, has been said to show 
how unprofitable it is to attempt to draw any reliable conclusions from the 
figures or to discuss the matter further. 

160. Sex proportion by caste. —In respect of the proportion of females 
to males among them, the non-Muhammadan castes, tribes and races of the 
Province, stand m the following order, the number given after each being 
females per 1,000 males :— 


Bai.sriab 

... 

... 

1,167 

Jugi or Jogi 


966 

Bhuiya (Auimist) 

... 


1,145 

Baidya ... 


965 

Magh ... 


... 

1,039 

Kaora ... 


965 

Bhumij 



1,006 

Malo 

• •• 

962 

Bauri 


... 

1,001 

Pod 


961 

Bagcli 



997 

Bhuimali 

... 

961 

Sontal (Animist) 

... 

... 

992 

Munda (Hindu) 


956 

KbarabiJ 



989 

Bbotia ... 


955 

Limbu ... 


... 

988 

Shaba ... 

... 

953 

Kami ... 

... 


985 

Subarnabanik 


953 

Jalia Kaibartta 



985 

Patni 


946 

Ghasi Kaibartta 

... 

... 

985 

Koch 


941 

Santa! (Hindu) 

... 


985 

Konihar 


938 

Lepoha 

... 


984 

Aguri ... 


936 

Mai 


• a. 

981 

Sunri 

... 

931 

Tambnli 

... 


980 

Lobar (Hindu) 


928 

Doni 

... 


975 

Damai ... 


928 

Gurong 

... 

... 

975 

Napit 


926 

Tiyar 



974 

Barui 


925 

Sadgop ... 


... 

973 

Bajbansi 


925 

Eapali ... 



972 

Kamar ... 


924 

Tipara. ... 


... 

971 

Sutradhar 


923 

Namasudra 



969 

Dhoba ... 


914 

Hari 

... 

... 

968 

Kayastha 


911 

Garo 



967 

Mangar 


903 

Mtirmi ... 



967 

Gbakma 


901 

Oraon (Animist) 

. «• 

*»• 

966 

Kaiu ... 

... 

901 
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Gaodliabauik ... 8^0 Goala ... 

Lohai’(Aniniist) ... 884 Bhuiya (Hindu) 

Maji'a ... 884 Sonai ... 

Tanti or T«twa ... ... 881 Kuriui ... 

Munda (Animist) ... ... 874 Cliarnar 

Oraan (Hindu) ... ... 873 Kahar ... 

Muruug ... ... 851 Nuiiia ... 

Muchi ... ... ••• 848 Bajput (Chhatri) 

Bralnuaii ... 845 Dosadh ... 

Sudra ... ... ... 843 

The Baisnabs, who lead, are not like other castes. They include people 
from a number of castes who have adopted the Vaishnava form Hinduism. 
The proportion of women among them is so great for the reason that many 
loose women who have been out-casted from the society to which their fore¬ 
fathers belonged now call themselves Baisnabs. The sex proportion for 
Maghs is given in reference to the Maghs found in Chittagong, the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts, Tripura State and Bakarganj only, and from Chittagong 
especially a numlier of Maghs have gone out to seek employment as cooks 
leaving their women-folk at home. The peoples that have the highest pro¬ 
portion of females are generally aboriginal tribes of the parts adjoining Chota 
Magpur and tribes like the Bagdis who are known to be closely related to 
them. The Himalayan Hill Tribes and the Tiparas and Garos follow them 
close, and along with them the Doms, Haris and Bhimalis and certain cul¬ 
tivating and fishing castes, Chasi Kaibarttas and Jalia Kaibarttas, Mals, 
Tiyars, Namasiidras, Malos and Pods. Tambulis come high up in the list 
and so do Jugis, but the Hindu functional castes which are not generally con¬ 
sidered as closely connected with the aboriginal peoples of Bengal, Napit, 
Sutradhar, Dhoba, ,etc., come much lower down. The toelrcantile classes 
come about half way up the list. Baidyas have a fairly high proportion of 
women, but the much larger Kayasth caste has only 911 per 1,000 males and 
the Brahmans only 845. The figures for many of the castes low down in the 
list and for all those at the very bottom have’ been affected by the immigration 
of an excess of males. The general conclusion to be drawn from the figures 
is that the sex proportion is highest in the aboriginal races and falls as the 
caste is further and further removed from any relationship with the peoples 
who^ mmst have formed the indiginous population of the country before the 
coming of the Aryans. Indeed the figures of the sex proportions may prove 
of considerable ethnological value as a means of classifying the castes accord¬ 
ing to thoir origin. If, as we suppose, the excess of males is the result of a 
process of evolution in which the families and races which have bred most 
males have been able to survive at the expense of those who have not, the 
result is only what would be expected. The process of evolution, we ma^ 
suppose, went on in the cradle of the Aryan race in Central Asia even before 
India was invaded and has been carried furthest in the high castes and 
far in the aboriginal races of India ,whose development is backward. 
The fact that among the Muhammadans there are as many as 945 females 
per 1,0{)0 males, considerablv more than among the high caste Hindus, is 
some evidence in support of the theory that the Muhammadan population of 
Bengal was largely recruited from the indigenous peoples of the country. 

Ifih Masculinity at birth. —It is a well-recognised fact that in almost all 
, parts of the world more boy-babies are born into the world than girl-babies. 
Explanations of such a phenomenon in the present condition of human know^- 
ledgd must be hazardous in the extreme, hut the process of evolution may 
afford one.^ Parents to-day are anxious for male children and in earlier 
stages of civilization this has been more obviously true. The favourite wife 
was the wife who bore sons to her husband, and the father of many sons 
established his race at the expense of others. Thus families in which there was 
a tendency to breed male offspring survived while others did not. A process 
in stich a manner probably helped to evolve the human race which at present 
seems to produce something like 23 boys to 20 girls, and its different develop- 
meht would produce what statisticians have found to exist, namely, differ¬ 
ent ratios between the sex^ at birth in different races. There ik evidence 


807 

801 

795 

752 

644 

613 

593 

558 

417 
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of tliis in the higher proportion of women in eerteiii aboriginal and Hill 
Tribes in Bengal than among the great mass of Bengalis, but vital Statis¬ 
tics are not prepared according to race and within the Province, therefore, 
it is not possible to compare the actual proportion between female births 
and male births according to race. 

Apart from groping in the dark to find explanations of the facts of the 
case, there are incidental variations of masculinity at birth ”, the term used 
by statisticians to express the ratio of male Idrths to female births, wljicli 
have been and are being investigated. A proposition which was advanced 
during the earlier part of last century was the ” Hofac:her-Sad!er Law.” 
It laid dowm that masculinity is slightly higher among the first-born than 
among others, and held the field for many years, but has been shown to have 
been based on insufficient data and to be unsupported by the figures for large 
numbers of instances. 

The proportion of female to male births in Bengal since 1894 obtained 
from Subsidiary Table IV, at the end of this chapter, is illustrated in 
diagram No. 68 on this page. The figures for 1892 and 1893 are not taken 

iiilu account because 1892 was 
the year in which the statistics 
were first collected for rural 
areas, and it seems that the sys¬ 
tem took a little time to be set 
in working order, for the num¬ 
ber of vital occurences returned 
in 1892 was very much smaller 
than in subsequent years. The 
number returned in 1893 was 
not small, but the ratio of 
female births to male births was 
much lower than for the next 
20 years and it may well have 
been that the machinery was 
not yet running quite smoothly. 
After a year or two longer, tne 
proportion went to rather above 940 females per l,0b0 males and remained 
at that average level till it fell about 1908 and maintained till 1913 an average 
about 937. The average for 20 years from 1894 to 1913 was 939. The pro¬ 
position that war raises the propoiiion of males at birth was first advanced 
many years ago. and was supported by statistics for Sweden at the 
time of the war with Eussia in 1789-1790 examined by Diising. Subse¬ 
quent investigations by others found less support for it in the statistics rel¬ 
ating to later wars, and the material to which statisticians had access has 
in almost every case been ludicrously inadequate. The great war of 1914— 
1918 has put the theory to the decisive test. As far as Bengal is concerned 
the vital statistics for the war period bear out the proposition in a very 
remarkable manner, for the proportion of females born per 1,000 males after 
standing at an average of 939 for 20 years, fell in 1914 to 930 and this was the 
average for the next five years. Even in Bengal, whose people suffered 
no casualties in the actual fighting, there has been_ this remarkable 
increase in the proportion of male children born. A. similar phenomenon 
has been noticed in the case of the non-belligerent countries of Holland. 
Switzerland and Denmark, as well as in the countries actually at war. It 
seems, therefore, that not only has Nature been mysteriously replenishing the 
wastage of male lives which the war has caused in producing more males to the 
races which lost so many in casualties, but it has been doing the same in the 
races which, though they suffered some of the hardships resulting from war 
conditions, were only spectators, as Bengal was, in the actual fighting. The 
rise in the proportion of males born in 1914 in Bengal is curious. All the 
infants bom in that year must have been begotten before the outbreak of 
hostilities and Nature was apparently anticipating the sequence of events 
which brought war about 1 
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CEATHS OF FEMALESPER iOOO DEATHS OF MALES. 


Another proposition which has been advanee'd and is supported by statis¬ 
tics from all parts of the world, from England and Wales, Ireland, Austria,, 
the Netherlands, the United States of America, Uruguay and South Africa,, 
is that there is a higher proportion of males born in rural than in urban areas. 
The statistics for Bengal do not support this proposition, for during the decade 
from 1911—1921, there were 303,987 births of males reported in the munici¬ 
palities of the Province against 274,634 births of females, giving only 903' 
female births per 1,000 male births, against 933 in the Province as a whole. 
The corresponding proportion in respect of the births recorded in Calcutta was 
887 females per 1,000 males. In European countries, in the United States of 
America and in the British Colonies, there is commonly a higher proportion 
of females in the population of urban than rural areas. In India, the 
opposite is the case. It is, therefore, possible to reconcile the apparent con¬ 
tradiction which the figures for this country give to the proposition under 
examination. The presence of a large excess of males in towns in Bengal, as. 
in rural areas in other parts, is indication of the fact that it is males who are 
wanted in the towns just as it is males who are wanted at the time of a great 
war. May it not be that both the propositions which have just been examined 
are parts of a much more far-reaching proposition, viz., that Nature attempts 
to adjust the proportion between males and females at birth according as 
males or females are wanted at the time or place of birth ? 

162. Sex proportion in deaths.— The number of deaths of females per 
1,000 deaths of males according to the published returns is given for each year 
since 1891 in the last column of Subsidiary Table N, Part I, and the figures are 
illustrated in diagram No. 69 for the years from 1894 to 1920. The figures 
for 1891—93 have not been put in for the same reason as in the case of births. 

It will be seen that the variations 
in the sex proportion in the case of 
deaths are much more erratic than 
in the case of births. A difference 
of 10 between the proportion of 
female births per 1,000 male births 
is the largest difference found 
between one year and the next 
throughout the period of 26 years, 
and, except for the change at the 
beginning of the war, a drop of 
one year has generally been 
followed by a rise the next year. 
The number of deaths of females, 
per 1,000 deaths of males however 

1 ,, ,, t , -- changed between 1915 and 1916, 

\ as ^iuch as between 1897 and 1899 by as much as 31, and in the 3 years 
ween 1901 and 1904 by as much as 34. There seems to have been a strong 
en ency rom about 1897 till the beginning of the war for the proportion of 
lemale deaths to rise, and the rise shown by the figures is a very great one, so 
grea at m spite of the fact that successive censuses have shown the pro- 
^ ®pi^lGS in the population to have decreased it arouses a suspicion 
a e s atistics are not reliable, that there must have been a grea,t many 

deaths of females at the beginning of the 
later. According to the statistics the proportion of female deaths 
considerably as soon as the war began, though there is no reason apparent 
to account for this. & i-n 

much the same objection to the reliability of the statistics of the 
. <^6^ths in the several periods of age as there was to the 

for the sex proportion in the population living at each age 
estimate of age at death is given by the relations of the deceased 
-vague notions of age, which the people of Bengal have, therefore, 

1 "tie statistics of age at death as in the census statistics 

nernselv^. But there is some difference. The element of guesswork is as 
fw statistics as in the other, but it may fairly be expected 

nat tue tendencies to deliberate exaggeration or understatement are less in 
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the statistics of age at death than in the crude age statistics obtained at the 
time of the census. The deceased has left the vanities of the world behind 
him and there are certainly not the same inducements which result in the 
exaggeration of a young man's age, the under-statement of the age of females 
w’ho have passed their best and of young unmarried girls, after they are dead 
as when they w^re still alive. It is such tendencies that upset the sex pro¬ 
portions according to age rather than the element of guessveork which affects 
the statistics for males and females in much the same manner. It is, therefore, 
not altogether unprofitable to discuss in some detail the sex proportion in 
deaths at different ages. The statistics are given in Subsidiary Table YI 
ap|)ended to this chapter, and the sex proportion through the several age 
periods on the average for the decade, taken from the last column of that table 
are illustrated in diagram No. 70 in which are also shown the corresponding 
proportions for England and Wales for 1910-12 just before the war. That 
the sex proportions given in the last column of the table are very close to the 
proportions in the corresponding table given on page 313 of the Census Eeport 
for Bengal for 1911 is additional ground for placing some reliance on the 
statistics. For convenience of reference the statistics are given in the follow¬ 
ing table;— 



SEX PROPOIU’ION* IN DEATH AT EACH AGE 


Ago. 

eesga l. 

Age. 

England and Wadi:!!. 

Female deaths per 1,000 male 
deailis. 

Female death? per 100 
male deaths, 

19n-1920. 

] 905-J 909. 

1910-1312. 

0— 1 

871 

853 

0— 1 

... 

... 

80 

1— 5 

954 

940 

1— 5 

... 


95 

5—10 

810 

780 

5—15 


... 

101 

10—15 

737 

719 

15—25 

... 


88 

15—20 

1,254 

1,215 

■ 

25—35 



85 

20—30 

1,214 

1,171 

35—45 

... 

... 

82 

30—40 

837 

841 

45—55 

... 


77 

40—60 

741 

761 

55—65 

... 


74 

50—60 

850 

870 

65—75 

... 

... 

83 

60 aud over 

887 

892 

75 aud 

over 

... 

88 


We may take it that on the average through the decade the proportion 
of females to males in the population was 943 per mille. The proportion of 
female to male deaths appears to be very well below this figure throughout life 
except at two points. It touches it in early childhood between the ages 1 and 
5, and it passes very far above it between the ages of 15 and 30. The contrast 
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between the high proportions of deaths of females per 1,000 deaths of males 
between 15 and 30 and the low proportions both in childhood and later 
matnritv is very remarkable indeed. The proportion is, it will be notilied, 
higher although not much higher between 15 and 20 than between 20 and 30 
and the same was the case before 1910. It would appear then that there is 
a phenomenal excess of female mortality in Bengal during the hrst part of 
a woman’s reproductive age-period. In England the proportion of females to 
male deaths is higher at the beginning of the same period than it is laier, 
but it is still strongly in favour of females. Whereas in Bengal, the females 
chance of living from 10 and 15 was better than the males in the proportion 
of 4 to 3, the proportion is reversed in respect of the chance of living from 
15 to 20, This result is brought about mainly by the difficulties of child-birth 
under the conditions which are in use in this country, and to the after-effects 
of child-birth upon the woman's health. Deaths in child-birth are perhaps 
not remarkably numerous, but the number of women who suffers from disorders 
which are traceable to the time of the birth of their children is enormous. 
Much has been said and written of the evils of infant marriage, resulting in 
the survival of child-widows condemned to a life of austerity and very often of 
drudgery and so on, but to the critic of these statistics the evil which does far 
more harm to the women of this country is the custom that ordains, that a 
woman must not only be married but live the life of a married woman 
immediately she attains puberty. It is not suggested that the women them¬ 
selves are not partly responsible for the existing popular feelings in the 
matter. That scandalous tongues are at work at once on any instance in 
which the common practice is not followed is indeed proof of that is so. It 
may be said that the custom of deferred marriages which prevails in Europe 
is the artificial, and the Indian custom the natural one, but there seems no 
doubt which is the less harmful to the health of the female population. 

163. Sex proportion at birth and at death in the several divisions. —The 
complete statistics of births and deaths according to sex for the several divi¬ 
sions of the Province during the decade are given in Part II of Subsidiary 
Table V. In the following table the sex proj)ortions at birth and in death are 
set against the sex proportions in the population living in 1911 and in 1921: — 



Femalps per 1,000 miller pro¬ 
portions, 1811—1920. 1 

Femiiles per 1,000 males 
livini^. 


At birth. j 

j At death. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

West Beiigal— 





Burdwan Division 

939 

924 

1 

987 

963 

Central Bengal— 

1 

! 



PresidenC}: Division 

927 ' 

898 

883 

859 

Nortli Bengal— 





Eajshahi Division ... 

943 

1 898 

1 

925- 

926 

East Bengal— 


i ■ 

1 

i 



Dacca Divisioli ... ... 

933 

1 901 

961 

953 

Cifttagong Division (excluding Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

917 

i‘ 

! 950 

f 

1,006 

994 

Average for the Province 

933 

I 909 

945 

932 


The table enables us to see at a glance what part has been played in 
reducing tile sex proportion in the several quarters of the Province by 
masculinity at birth, by mortality and by other causes, e.g., migration. In 
Western Bengal, the proportions of f emales to males both at birth and in 
death have been rather higher than on the average,throughout the Province, 










VITAL STATISTICS BY SEX IN EACH DIVISION. 




o i 


but the difference has been greater in respect of deaths than in respect of births, 
and the proportion of females living in 1911 had been reduced by 1921 rather 
more than in the Province as a wlio>e. In {Central BeDgal, the proportions at 
birth and in death are both below the average proportions to much the same 
extent, and the reduced proportion of females is due in the main to migration. 
In Northern Bengal, the proportion of females at birth has been higher than 
the average and the proportion at death lower, with the result that the reduc¬ 
tion of the sex proportion in the population does not show itself as in the rest 
of the Province. In the Dacca 'Division, the proportion at birth and death 
are much the same as on the average for the Province and the reduction of the 
sex proportion much the same also. In the Chittagong Division, the pro¬ 
portion of females at birth has been low and at death high, and the reason 
why the sex proportion has not fallen lower, is the emigration of males to 
Burma, the Chittagong Hill Tracts (excluded from the table because vital 
statistics are not returned in that district), Tripura State and elsewh(ire. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—General proportion of the sexes by Natural 

Divisions and Districts. 


Number of Females to 1,000 Males. 


District akd Natural 
Divisions. 

1 &21. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Actual 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Actual 

popula¬ 

tion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

iENGAL . 

932 

95i 

9*5 

970 

9B0 

892 

973 

993 

99* 

1,013 

992 

WEST BENGAL rBGRDWAN 

983 

oat 

987 

094 

1,001 

1,015 

1,023 

1,019 

1,050 

1,0*5 

7 nil 

lITISION). 












Bnrdwan . 

965 

985 

997 

1,018 

1,004 

1,028 

1,038 

1,026 

1,083 

1,081 

l,0i4- 

Birbhum . 

1,004 

1,000 

1,017 

1,013 

1,029 

1,028 

1,048 

1,049 

1,082 

1,094 

1,090 

BaoAura . 

1,002 

998 

1,024 

965 

1,032 

1,012 

1,034 

1,011 

1,064 

1,030 

1,016 

Midnapore . 

991 

983 

l.OOO 

996 

1,006 

1,003 

1,012 

1,011 

1,023 

1,018 

1,021 

Hooghly. 

924 

958 

961 

965 

986 

998 

1,031 

1,004 

1,071 

1,041 

1,069 

Howrah ... . 

864 

979 

892 

1,009 

936 

1,050 

984 

1,044 

1,011 

1,056 

1,038 

CENTAL BENGAL IPRESI- 

BS9 

9*2 

883 

988 

912 

978 

933 

999 

961 

1,087 


DENOT DIVISION). 












24-PargaDa3 . 

'837 

951 

864 

970 

902 

970 

913 

958 

942 


969 

Calcutta. 

470 

800 

475 

880 

607 

828 

626 

983 

556 

1,018 

632 

Nadia . 

9.i4 

960 

991 

978 

3,015 

994 

3,050 

1,021 

J,054 


1,058 

JIurshidabad . 

1,008 

1,007 

1,023 

1,031 

1,041 

1,044 

1,065 

1,086 

1,092 

1,098 

1,093 

Jessore . 

927 

924 

931 

946 

984 

970 

1,007 

981 

1,023 


1,027 

Ebalaa. 

918 

924 

926 

935 

918 

946 

906 

940 

900 


867 

MOfiTH BENGAL . 

923 

9*9 

925 

965 

938 

969 

955 

BBS 

973 

895 

973 

RAJ3HAHI DIVISION 

928 

951 

829 

968 

9*1 

973 

958 

991 

970 

999 

977 

Rajahahi . 

941 

963 

' 981 

083 

972 

990 

3,001 

1,031 

1,026 

1,043 

1,014 

Dinajpor . 

902 

931 

897 

938 

902 

932 

915 

936 

933 

964 

931 

Jalpaiguri . 

860 

872 

841 

900 

862 

894 

868 

933 

904 

934 

930 

Darjeeling 

896 

966 

869 

064 

873 

1,011 

815 

923 

742 

815 

7SS 

Rangpur . 

904 

943 

901 

954 

916 

969 

945 

970 

986 

083 

964 

Bogra . 

946 

966 

967 

980 

954 

967 

953 

999 

968 

1,003 

981 

Pabna . 

966 

968 

974 

088 

1,002 

1,008 

1,010 

1,015 

1,023 

1,023 

1,011 

Malda . 

1,000 

1,023 

1,014 

1,036 

1,020 

1,064 

1,038 

1,075 

1,047 

1,090 

3,043 

Cooch Behar . 

877 

918 

873 

917 

881 

911 

914 

030 

933 

947 

912 

EAST BENGAL . 

0B3 

952 

072 

987 

980 

977 

981 

907 

990 

999 

1,000 

DACCA DIVISION 

953 

950 

961 

965 

932 

977 

97* 

902 

992 

990 

1,000 

Dacca . 

988 

963 

1,003 

979 

1,019 

994 

1,017 

1.003 

1,048 

1,018 

1,047 

Mymeiisingh 

927 

936 

935 

954 

943 

962 

941 

965 

966 

979 

978 

Faridpur 

960 

950 

974 

968 

997 

984 

1,012 

984 

1,024 

993 

1,038 

Bakarganj .. 

563 

964 

961 

967 

949 

976 

950 

972 

962 

975 

966 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION ... 

990 

050,. 

1,002* 

997 

%00* 

387 

1.000 

399 

1,015 

1,020 

1,002 

Tippers. 

961 

949 

965 

961 

950 

961 

953 

968 

970 

976 

969 

NoakhaLl 

994 

967 

1,016 

985 

3.007 

979 

985 

966 

977 

967 

973 

Chittagong 

1,072 

989 

1,087 

984 

1,110 

1,011 

1,095 

1,011 

1,130 

1,124 

1,103 

•Chittagong Hill Tracts 

857 

900 

860 

900 

828 

901 

801 

896 

796 


703 

'Ttipuia State, ... 

886 

911 

886 

3,081 

87i 

913 

920 

988 

859 


931 

SrKKiM ... 

970 

1,121 

051 

1,033 

918 

OSS 

935 
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SCBSIDIAHY TABLE 11. 

Part I. —Number of Females per LOaO Males at different age periods, by 
Helegtons at each of the last three Censuses. 


Age. 

All Rr-LI^’iiONS. 


Mu 

sAL-MAN. 

Asimsst. 

1921. ' un:. ■ 1523. 

1221. 

I3Ii. 

ISui. 

1321. 1 

39n. 

1 I9oj. 

i 

1521. 

i iSlI. 

' 1201. 

i 

2 

S 

4 

5 


7 

S i 

3 

10 

11 

1 

1 

13 

BENGAL, BIHAR and ORISSA. 











1 


0—1 . 

3 .ons 

1,020 

1,020 

l.OiO 

1,023 

J.G24 

1,007 : 

459 

1,011 

3,027 

1,025 

1,033 

1—2 . 

1.037 


1,1:9 2 

1.031 

i.0G7 

1.035 

1,044 ' 

1,C>64 

1.000 

1,0 

i 1,054 

1,031 

2—3 . 

1,1*92 

1.08'S 

1,103 


1,0*3 

i,!‘J4 

l,o9d i 

1 

3,C'37 

i,0^3 

i 1,085 

1,111 

3—4 . 

1,126 

1.112 

1,11.5 

l.U 

i.ii' 

1.113 

j.ij7 1 

RlOG 


1,114 

' i,l!7 

1,153 

4 — 5 

l,OoS 


1,042 

1,034 

1,032 

1,043 

1,043 : 

1,033 

1.037 

1,041 

1 1,052 

1,070 

Total 0—0 . 

1,062 

1,063 

1,073 

1,063 

1,063 

1,078 

1,082 

1,062 

1,066 

1,087 

1,070 

1,097 

10 . 

97*J 

974 

973 

07S 

976 

982 

970 ; 

969 

B70 

533 

939 

934 

10—15 . 

804 

^13 

813 

8i3 

319 

820 

/ '*1 1 

790 

791 

836 

893 

S75 

ir>—20 . 

1,023 

1,043 

1,045 

975 

1.001 

1,005 

I.IO3 i 

1.333 

1,126 

1,075 

1,090 

1,071 

20—25 . 

1,161 

1,176 

1,173 

i,r.6 

] ,130 

1.121 

1.243 

1.283 

1,2.31 

1,249 

‘ 1,233 

1,272 

25—30 .. 

I.UIQ 

1,014 

1,006 

l,O06 

1,003 

996 

1,013 ! 

1,L'J4 

1,022 

1,051 

1 1,982 

1,063 

Total 0—30 . 

990 

1,001 

1,001 

980 

991 

992 

1,003 ; 

i,on 

1,014 

1,028 

j 

1,033 

30—10 ... . 

913 

002 

935 

942 i 

939 

S62 

i 

843 : 

S46 

872 

1,004 

1 

950 

1.019 

40—50 . 

S37 

217 

94u 

921 i 

950 

969 

SIS : 

843 

374 

900 

920 

974 

50—60 . 

969 

1.016 

1,023 

i,o:i9 ' 

1,054 

1,051 

SS9 ; 

93.3 

96 6 

933 

993 

931 

60 ami over . 

1.159 

1,213 

1,263 

1,261 1 

1,305 

1.344 

939 i 

1,029 

1,102 

1,133 

1,191 

1,125 

Total 30 and over 

9ii 

98i 

994^ 

985 1 

1,003 

1,030 

859 ] 

894 

918 

990 

984 

1,027 

Total all ages ( Actual Popula- 

am 

988 

999 

982 ■ 

935 

1,005 

1 

957 ! 

973 

983 

1,016 

1,024 

1,031 

tion). 













Total a'd ages (Katural Popu- 

975 

991 

1,005 

Not .available 


Not 

availabi 


Not available 


lation). 














PART II.—Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different age 

PERIODS, BY Religions. 


AGE. 

ALL P.ELIGIOKS. 

Hindp. 

i mpsalman. 

i 

Animist. 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 

1 

1 Ben 

gal. 

Bengal. 

1921. i 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

s 

1 1921. 

j 

19!1. 

1921. 

1911- 

1 

*> i 

3 

4 

5 

i 

: ® 

7 

8 

i 

i ’ 

0 1 

1,011 1 

1,017 

1,016 

1,025 

1,009 

1,012 

999 

1 1,002 

1— 2 

1,037 1 

1.075 

1,027 

1,086 

1,044 

1,069 

1,042 

! 1,083 

2*— 3 ••• ■** 

i,osr i 

1,083 

1,086 

1,074 

1,039 

1,091 

1.093 

1,077 

3— 4 •** 

1,112 1 

1,038 

1,116 

1,101 

1,109 

1,097 

1,115 

1.117 

® . 

1,033 1 

i 

1.033 

1,014 

I,0l4 

1,045 

1,028 

1,033 

1,061 

Total 0— 5 . 

! 

h057 i 

1,058 

1,053 

1,057 

1,061 

1,059 

1,060 

1,070 

5—10 . 

970 i 

96S 

959 

968 

963 

968 

993 

ms 

10—15 . 

771 ; 

783 

760 

776 

778 

786 

929 

870 

15-^20 

1,079 i 

1,102 

1,026 

1,04a 

1,12,5 

1,153 

1,185 

1,2C4 

20—25 .. . 

1,144 ! 

1,141 

1,044 

1,034 

1,239 

1,251 

1,337 

1,347 

25—30 . 

951 } 

949 

905 

900 

S90 

994 

1,070 

1,064 

Total 0—30. 

981 I 

989 

953 

961’ 

1,801 

1,011 

1,063 

1,056 

30—40 . 

805 1 

800 

795 

793 

813 

807 

872 

827 

40-50 

787 1 

818 

791 

827 

7s7 

812 

698 

692 

50—60 . 

894 1 

937 

933 

976 

862 

903 

752 

764 

60 and over ... . 

993 1 

1,054 

1,096 

1,144 

893 

067 

900 

9-12 

Total 30 and over ... 

838 1 

859 

851 

877 

824 

844 

EOS 

792 

Total all ages (Actual Population) 

i 

932 j 

945 

916 

931 

945 j 

958 

1 

973 

987 

Total all ages (Natural Popaiation) 



Net available. 

1 

Not available. 

1 

Not avaiSab'e- 

1 

1 
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CHAPTEli VI.—SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III Inumbee, of Females per 1,000 Males at different age 
PERIODS BY Religions and Natural Divisions (Census of 192i). 


BENGAL. 


OENTEAL Bengal Bhesi* 
DENOY Division. 



30^40 

SO 

50—60 
60 and over 


Total 30 and over 


Total all ages (Actual Popula' 
tion). 


Total all ages (Natural Popula' 
tion). 


North Bengal eajsiiahi 

DlVIlilON AND OOOCH BEHAE, 

All religions. 

pi 

T3 

S 

t3 

H 

8 

0 

10 

l.OiH 

1,026 

1,026 

1,046 

1,063 

1,015 

1,099 

1,094 

1,109 

1,134 

1,132 

1,136 

1,038 

1,043 

1,033 

1,070 

1,073 

1,067 

S53 

945 

931 

758 

745 

755 

1,138 

1,1K7 

1,031 

1,207 

1,290 

1,076 

955 

987 

898 

992 

1,OU 

060 

779 

799 

744 

737 

7B7 

706 

8.30 

H64 

814 

808 

897 

916 

788 

810 

761 

923 

9*3 

888 

9tg 

I. 

Not available. 


east Bengal Dacca Divi¬ 
sion, Chittagong Division 
and TiiifciiA State. 


Not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Number of Females per 1,000 Males for 

CERTAIN selected CASTES. 



Nembbe op Pbmadbs pee 1,000 Males. 


AG-ABWADA (.Hindu) 
ANGLO-INDIAN (Cbristian) 
BADRI (Hindu) ... 

BAIDTA (Hindu) . 

BAISNAE (Hindu) . 

BRAHMAN (Hindu) ... 

BRAHMO (Hindu) . 

OHAKM A (Buddhist) ... 

DOM (Hindu) . 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
JOGI OR JDGT (Hindi) 
KAIBAHTTA CHASI (Hindu) 
EAIBARTTAJADIA (Hindu) 

KHAMBl. (Hindu) . 

ROOH (Hindu) ... ... 

DRPOHA (Buddhist) ... 
MAGH (Buddhist) ... 
SONTAL (Hindu) ... ... 

SONTAL (Animist) ... ... 

SAIiiAD (Musalman) ... 

SHAHA CHindaj 
TIP AKA (Hindu) ... ... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y (Part I>—Actual number of Births and Deaths reported 
FOR EACH SEX DURING THE DECADES 189 L — 1900. 190i—IViU AND 1911—1920. 


Year. 

NL'IICSP. OP BIP 

Tas. 


3Eli Or' DEATHS. 


: - ) 'i;' 

( -} tif ’ 

E 



Number 

Males. 

Feniiii-is. 

T.ral. 

Maks. 

i 

PdlRliiNS, ; 

xDtAi. 

lairths. 

dcilitiiS OT^Sr 
rtak ileatas. 


"pS" 

D-' i i’JOO 

1 

2 


4 

. 

e ' 


' 

9 

10 

][ 

12 

ISSl. 


724,981 

67^,836 

1,403,817 

573.414 

555,337 

1,083,811 


4^., 145 

- 5B.0I7 


315,006 

3S6 

393 

1S92. 


549,941 

505,874 

1.OSS,815 

629,371 

543,361 

1,175,552 

- 

44,'.'6 7 

76,390 

- 

119,737 

920 

873 

IKOo. 


r54s3SJ 


1,4S3,S39 


353,451 

1,178,191 

- 


- e6,4-.9 

-r 


927 

893 

1804 . 


649,572 

CJ9.340 

1.253,912 

ti 0*1.0 ( ^ 

o6vi-6Si 

1,199,706 

- 

4ij,‘2c;2 

73.0.-,S 



035 


lS9o. 


709,891 

€31,555 

1,337,446 

688.27a 

e'j4,433 

1,293,114 

- 

44.736 

- 

-r 

74,332 

937 

S7a 

1S95. 


76!,S53 

717.010 

1,478,853 

701.5lG 


1,310,976 

- 

4iA43 

94.044 


367.a57 

9-n 

361 

1897 . 


7oS,179 

7U',576 

1,453,755 

6a 7,241 

.,52,420 

1,270,051 

- 

4'J,6D,’i 

- lL‘4..12i 

4- 

136.6,-4 

9.'i5 


1893 . 


73s,088 

693,4-53 

1,432,141 

6'.!4,ti3i 

.5,3,-ill 

1,123,942 

- 

45 .*.'35 

S'5,2 2 i) 

-i- 

Of'k.isa 

933 

SaS 

1899 . 


321,769 

775,s<2o 

1,597,591 

702,7sS 

C17,4I3 

1,320,201 

- 

45,947 

r5,37j 

-p 

277,3;'‘J 

344 


1900 . 


734,545 

7 dS,59i 

1,523,142 


£63,7sU 

1,430,901 

“ 

45,948 

- 506,341 

-T- 

92,241 

541 

865 

Total -1891—1900 


7,243,803 

6,788,363 

n,038,171 

6,612,663 

5,778,792 

12,391,455 

- 

481,445 

- 833,871 

- 

1,646,718 

936 

874 

1901. 


805,527 

761,058 

1.567,535 

674,637 

566,765 

1,261,402 


45,469 



306,11-3 


870 

1902 . 


839,706 

792,427 

1,632,133 

779,337 

637,269 

1,466,656 

- 

47,279 

92,113 

4- 

165,477 

944 

882 

1903 . 


787,868 

"41,401 

1,529,259 

710.264 

635.373 

1,346,237 

- 

46,467 

74.231 


383.032 

341 


1904 . 


877.116 

827,632 

1.704,793 

726,930 

fltiV 

1,384,157 


49,4.54 

60,423 


320.641 

944 

£04 

190a. 


810,318 

764,617 

1,574,935 

793.743 

725,269 

1,534,012 

- 

45,701 

73,474 


50,923 

544 


1906 . 


764,143 

714,493 

1,478,636 

733,002 

656.914 

1.389,916 

- 

49,650 

76,048 

4- 

8S,73U 

935 

•Sl-*6 

1307 . 


771.220 

729,764 

1,500,934 

737,786 

666,4/ 7 

1,404,263 

- 

41,4.56 

71,309 

4- 

96,721 

946 

9C3 

1908. 


813,474 

7t37,237 

1,536,811 

70o,3y6 

624.825 

1,331,121 

- 

52.137 

81,471 

<4 

255,680 



1909 . 


849,57 a 

796,314 

1,646,389 

690.156 

616,217 

1,506,573 

- 

52,761 

73,939 

4- 

340,016 

938 

S93 

1910. 


813,978 

761,826 

1.575.804 


625,223 

1,314,159 


52,152 

83,701 

+ 

it 645 

S36 

90S 

Total 19D1—1910 

... 

8,139,925 

7,657,4/0 

15,737,344 

7,246,191 

6,482,105 

13,728,236 

- 

482,506 

- 764,088 


941 

895 

1911. 


816,742 

768,446 

1,585,183 

640.328 


1,221,580 


48,298 

59,076 

"t" 

363,608 

941 

903 

1912. 


826,081 

774,234 

1,800,335 

706,649 

643i i3<J 

1.549,779 

- 

5kS27 

63.519 

4- 

250,556 

937 

910 

1913. 


790,289 

739,632 

1,529,921 

693,289 

633,579 

1,531,868 

- 

50,6d7 

— &'4,T lU 

T 

39.8,053 

935 

931 

1914. 


735,357 

739,924 

1,535,231 

742,218 

633,071 

1,451,283 

- 

D5.43S 

53,147 


103,992 

630 

938 

1913. 


747,139 

694,469 

1,441,628 

776,244 

712,323 

1,488,567 

- 

52,690 

63,921 


46,939 

932 

918 

1910. 

... 

749,247 

696,345 

1,445,532 

656*17" 

534.344 

1,241,021 

- 

52,902 

71.333 

+ 

204,571 

629 

891 

1917. 

... 

842,029 

785,844 

1,627,873 

622,309 

666.000 

1,187,509 

- 

56,18.', 

57,503 

-P 

440,364 

933 

90S 

1913. 


771.313 

717,822 

1,439,135 

912,838 

814,493 

1,727,331 

- 

b.«,491 

- !'S,3)5 

- 

238,196 

631 

893 

1919. 


646i397 

598,995 

1,245,332 

860,950 

780,161 

1,641,111 

- 

47,402 

— 80*7S8 


395,719 

927 

606 

1920 . 


702,666 

657,247 

1,359,913 

773,842 

705.7/0 

1,481,812 

• 

45,419 

70*07‘J 

" 

121,699 

635 

910 

Total 1911-1920 


7,687,280 

7,172,978 

14,860,258 

7,057,044 

3,714,623 

14,101,667 

- 

514,302 

- 672,421 

*4- 

738,591 

933 

9Q9 


SUBSIDIARY^ TABLE Y (Part II).— Actual number of Births and Deaths reported 
FOR EACH SEX ACCORDING TO NATURAL DIVISIONS DURING THE DECADE 1911—1921. 


HATnBAL DiriSIOS. 

NUilBER OP BIRTHS. 

Number of Deaths. 

Dscess (t-) 
deficieuo V 

(-)of' 

female 
births over 
male births. 

Excess (+) 
deficieucv 
(-)of' 
female 
deaths over 
male deaths. 

Excess { + ) 
deficiency 
(-)of 
birth over 
death. 

1 Number 
j of fernaie 
j births 
i per 1,000 
[ male 
[ births. ; 

Number 
of female 
deaths 
per 1,000 
male 
deaths. 

Males. 

1 

i Females. 

( 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

i Total. 

1 

2 

! 3 

! 

4 

5 

6 

i ^ 

8 

9 j 

1 10 

i ^ 

i 

12 

■Weaii; Bengal (Burdwan 

1,318,544 

i 

11,337,635 

2,553,250 

1,501,503 

1.386,711 

! 1 

: 2,838,219 

- 80,838 

i 

- lU,79ri 

1 

- 331,989 i 

939 

824 

Division). 


} 



i 1 

I 



i 



Central Bengal (Fresi- 

1,507,027 

1,397,186 

2,904,215 


1 1.459,399 1 


- 109,841 

- 166,108 1 

- 1S0.193 j 

927 

898 

dency Division). 






! 3,464,282 






North Bengal (ilajshahi 

1,825,913 

1 1,731,800 , 

5,547,715 


l.«39,251 ' 


- 104,113 

- 185,780 

+ 83.431 i 

943 

898 

Division). 


1 i 


i 

i 







East Bengal — 


1 



1 







Dacca. Division ... 

2,083,912 

1 1,934,820 

1 3,938,732 

1,711.530 


3,253,437 

- 139,092 

- 169,623 

+ 7.35,295 

933 

SOI 

Chittagong Division ... 

971,884 

891,486 

1,833,370 

723,558 

637,456 1 

1,411,023 

- 80,398 

- 38,113 

+ 452,347 

917 

950 


35 
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CHAPTEK VI—SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— jSTumbee of deaths of each sex at different ages. 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1Q15. 

— 

1916, 

Agb. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

0—1 . 

1—5 . 

5—10... ... 

10—15. 

15—20. 

20—30 . 

30—40 . 

40—50 . 

50—60. 

60 and over ... 

166,735 

90,378 

52,487 

27,745 

27,607 

56,816 

57,757 

48,474 

44,106 

68,223 

142,013 

85,769 

41,612 

20,378 

36,169 

71,057 

49,393 

36,579 

37,318 

60,964 

182,258 

104,456 

57,291 

29,897 

29,319 

62,217 

63,763 

53,879 

48,136 

75,433 

157,521 

97,996 

44,761 

21,342 

37,280 

77,455 

5.5,058 

40,955 

42,301 

68,461 

171,819 

102,910 

54,489 

28,247 

27,613 

59,706 

62,899 

55,240 

.50,269 

80,097 

148,843 
97,725 
43,811 
20,836 
35,2h0 
76,125 
.5.5, ,532 
42,575 
44.540 
73,332 

180,769 
109,285 
60,657 
31,100 
29, .555 
63,714 
67,729 
59,544 

54.430 

85.430 

159,243 

104,843 

49,715 

23,266 

38,449 

80,9.56 

59,566 

46,080 

48,339 

78,014 

167,687 

109,423 

66,713 

35,136 

34,865 

75,294 

78,229 

65,690 

56,821 

86,386 

148,013 
104,.533 
53,086 
25,992 
44,297 
91,.578 
66,662 
50,365 
49,560 
78,237 

1.52,504 
80,003 
49,760 
27,946 
28,813 
63,934 
68,,169 
58,773 
49,108 
76,967 

129,903 

73,955 

38,905 

20,234 

36,460 

77,020 

57,143 

43,103 

41,615 

66,506 



1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

To'r 

AGJS, 

. 










Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

Males. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

0—-X 

162,215 

138,299 

181,.547 

158,102 

149,009 

134,689 

149,434 

132,656 

1,684,577 

1-5 . 

82,482 

79,301 


110,867 

110,485 

106,690 

95,835 

93,744 

1,001,807 

««• 

48,767 

39,352 

72,669 

60,077 

74,635 

62,192 


54,911 

603,086 

10—15 ... 

26,474 

19,397 

45,027 

34,454 

45,390 

.33,099 

38,479 

28,079 

335,446 

15-20. 

26,055 

33,800 

51,015 

61,973 

47,990 

57,810 

39,704 

47,tf^7 

342,536 

20—30 . 

55,.596 

70,468 

110,485 

128,0.32 

103,403 

119,7.52 

85,527 

101,929 

736,692 

30-40 . 

09,220 

50,355 

105.973 

83,447 

101,649 

81,399 

87,886 

72,494 

753,474 

40—50 . 

49.744 

37,383 

80,104 

54,986 

77.121 

55,321 

69,353 

50,545 

617,922 

50’*‘B0 <«■ 

42,977 

36,459 

61,415 

48,K70 

60,599 

50,386 

50,638 

46,467 

524,499 

60 and over ... 

68,370 

60,186 

88,053 

73,679 

90,069 

78,823 

87,368 

77,018 

007,005 


Females. 


1,449,282 

955,423 

488,422 

247,077 

429,425 

894.372 

651.049 

457,892 

445,881 

715,829 


Average 
number of 
female 
deaths per 
1,000 male 
deaths. 


24 


870*7 

953*7 

809*9 

736*6 

1,263*7 

1,214*0 

837*5. 

741*0. 

860*1 

887*0 
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CHAPTER Vli. 

Civil Condition. 

164. Introductory. —Census Table VII gives the number of married, 
unmarried and widowed persons according to age by sex and religion in 
each district, and Table XIV statistics of Civil Condition according to 
rather different age periods for certain selected castes and tribes. Appended 
to this chapter will be found five subsidiary tables which give proportionate 
figures based on these tables and set forth comparative figures to show:— 

I. —The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 

and age period at each of the last four censuses. 

II. —The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

ages in each religion and Natural Division. 

III.—The distribution by main age period, and Civil Condition of 

1,000 of each sex and religion. 

IV. —The proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages 

for each religion and Natural Division. 

V. —The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

acres for selected castes. 

O 

The instructions regarding the entry of Civil Condition at this census 
was the same as at former censuses, viz., that all persons were to be shown 
either as unmarried, married or widowed. Divorced persons were to be 
shown as widowed and a woman who had never been married was to be shown 
as unmarried even though she was a prostitute or concubine. Persons who 
were recognised by customs as married were to be entered so, tliough thev 
had not gone through the fuU ceremony, e.g., Muhammadan women who 
had taken a second husband according to the custom known as niha 
marriage. 

165. Universality of marriage. —The most striking fact brought out by 
the statistics of marriage by each successive census is the universality of the 
institution especially in the ease of females. Excluding those suffering from 
serious bodily or mental affliction, the number who go through life unmarried 
is extremely small. This, combined with the early age at which females 
especially, are married, results in a much smaller proportion of the total 
population being unmarried than in European countries. In Bengal 518 
per mille males are unmarried and 343 per mille females. Of those aged 15 
and over the proportion unmarried is only 211 per mille for males and 18 per 
mille for females, while the corresponding proportion in England and Wales 
according to the Census of 1911 were 403 unmarried per mille males over 15 
and 390 unmarried per mille females over that age. The proportion in each 
Civil Condition, in each quinquennial age period, according to the census 

35 a 
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PROPORTION rNMAUEIED IN BENGAL AND IN ENGLAND. 


tendency to exaggeration of the age of young adiiit males also increases the 
proportion of males unmarried round about the age of 20, but there is very 
sehlom any doubt as to -whether an individual should be returned as married 
or nop and otherwme than in these.two instances the proportions may be 
taken to be substantially correct. 

166. The Contrast between Bengal and England.—The contrast 
between the statistics of Civil Condition in Bengal and in England and 
Wales in 1911 is brought out bv the following figures and bv diagram 

O CO c c 

No. 72, in -which they are shown graphically:— 


UNVi per illLLi:. 



lieiigaL 

Rc'l. 

Enjlar.'! aud 
•V LiwS. 

15U. 

Secgai. 

lL-21. 

England and 
VVa its. 
15U. 

0—5 

... 

906 

i 1 ,ouo 

992 

1,000 

5—10 


990 

: 1,000 

927 

l.Ono 

10—15 


950 

1,000 

459 

1,000 

15—-20 


766 

i 998 

I 

55 

988 

20—25 


410 

857 

20 

757 

25—30 


113 

492 

12 

434 

30—35 

... 

58 

273 

10 

270 

35—40 


30 

: 186 

7 

210 

40—45 


26 

148 


ISO 

45—50 


19 

i 127 


165 

50—55 


17 

1 114 


150 

55—60 


15 

I 98 

4 

135 

60—65 


16 

i 100 

4 

128 

65—70 


17 

i 88 

; 

3 

120 

70 and over 


20 

80 

* 

122 
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CHAPTER YII.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


The effect of the understatment of the age of unmarried girls and over¬ 
statement of that of young adult males have had the effect of moving the curve 
for females in Bengal somewhat to the right between the ages of 5 and 10, 
and that for males probably rather more to the right about the age of 20, 
so that it is probable that correctly the curve for males in Bengal should not 
cross and should perhaps barely touch the curve for males in England about 
this age. Still the diagram indicates that in respect of males in the age 
period'^round about 20 in which the majority of their marriages take place, 
the proportion unmarried and the average age of marriage is not very 
different in the two countries. Earlier in life there is a contrast for, whereas 
a certain number of boys are married below the age of 15 in Bengal, none are 
so married in England. There is a great contrast later in life for in Bengal 
9 out of 10 males have been married by the age of 28, while in England it is 
not much more than 7 out of 10 who are yet married. The curve for males 
in England continues to fall gradually from 30 onwards mainly through 
marriages taking place, but partly owing to the fact, which seems to be 
properly authenticated, that mortality among bachelors is greater than 
among married men. In Bengal on the other hand females are in 
excess and marriage has embraced so large a proportion of the female 
population that there is no possibility of many more males being married 
after 30. The contrast between the Civil Condition of females in the two 
countries is much greater. In Bengal 9 out of 10 girls have been married 
before the age of 16 when none at all have yet been married in England. All 
but 3 in a hundred have been married by 20, at an age when only a little more 
than 4 out of 10 have been married in England. After about 25 the number 
of women in Bengal who are not mentally or physically defective and remain 
unmarried is infinitesimal. In England on the other hand one in five 
is unmarried at the age of 35, and even at the age of 60 one in every nine is 
still in the same condition. The greater proportion unmarried among females 
than among males in England after the age of 30 is due mainly to the 
excess of females in the population, as the converse in Bengal is partly the 
cause of the proportion of unmarried being greater in the case of males than 
females, but in both instances the relative mortality on the married and the 
unmarried affects the figures. There is some indication in the figures for 
Bengal in the ages over 70 to show that old maids and bachelors are long- 
lived, but there is so jnuch exaggeration of age towards the end of life that 
little reliance can be placed on such a conclusion. 

167. Age at marriage. —There being no registration of marriages in 
India there are no statistics which enable us to ascertain directly the average 
age of the bride or bridegroom when marriage takes place. The census statis¬ 
tics, however, show us the proportion of the population that has been 
married and that has not been married at each age, and by making certain 
assumptions we can use them to estimate what are the average ages at 
which marriage takes place. I will give here the calculation for the 
average age of the bride and bridegroom at marriage for all religions 
together. The reader who is interested in the subject may work out for 
himself the average in each religion. 

If Ifis the nnmler of females ■wlaether Tinmarried, married or wido-wed at the age 
of a:, t.fi., between, cc and a; + 1 years old, and is the proportion between the ages of 
arandar -f 1 returned as married or widowed, then is the number of females 

between x and a; -f 1 who have been married. Assuming that mortality rates are the 
same for married as for unmarried females and that the age distribution of females 
remains the same for a year, then of the females between x and x + 1 who. had been 

married -- x or 4 . i survive a year and the number of married females 

between the age» of a; - 4 - 1 and a; + 2 is ti>x + iPx + n The difference between these- two 
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quantities 4. ; and 4. \px-¥ 1 number of marriages v,'hicli took place 

during the year among the vromen who were at the age x at the beginning, and the average 
age at which these marriages took place must have been almost exactly x -r 1 years. We, 
therefore, account for ail the marriages which took place in The year by the series 
5 Wj. 4. 1 4. j ). The marriages u~ 4. i (j)- 4- 1 — /G ) took place at the average 

age .r + 1, the number 2 (Px+ z — px-r 1) took place at the average age x + 2 and 
so on. 

Thus the average age at 'which the marriages took place is:— 

2 (/G - px-i) -x 

2 U. (p^ - ‘ 

The actual calculation for the average age of the bride and bridegroom in Bengal is 
given in the follo'wing two tables. The proportion in column 2 is obtained by run¬ 
ning a smooth curve similar to that given in diagram Xo. 72 for females in Bengal through 
the points determined by the proportions unmarried in quinquennial age periods and the 
figures in column 3 are taken from the graduated age distribution for females given in 
Subsidiary Table lA to Chapter Y.— 


Calculation of the average age of the hride at marriage. 


Age. 


i.turi-d aed widowed 
per 1,000. 


SiiTiiber living per | 
lOO.OOuof the female ] 
popuLarion. I 

i 


Num'O'^r of marriages 
which lake place . 
when the bride’s age i 
is betuvea x - i I 
and X -r i (.iverage ! 
age X). 


X to it' J- 7 . 


Hx. 

(jJx - px - 

Ux (px - Pi - 1 )r. 

0—1 

0 

3,064 

0 


1—2 

3 

2,888 

8 

8 

2—3 

8 

3,137 

16 

32 

3—4 

14 

3.200 

19 

57 

4—5 

24 

2,697 

27 

108 

5 —6 

36 

2,607 

31 

155 

6—7 

.50 

2,624 

36 

216 

7—8 

72 

2,638 

57 

399 

8—9 

111 

2,639 

102 

810 

9—10 

174 

2,517 

158 

1,422 

10—11 

270 

2,447 

234 

2,340 

11—12 

392 

2.382 

290 

3.190 

12—13 

530 

2,321 

320 

3,840 

13—14 

662 

2.264 

298 

3,874 

14—15 

771 

2,211 

•241 

3.374 

15 —16 

852 

2,160 

175 

1.455 

16—17 

907 

2,113 

117 

1,856 

17—18 

938 

2.065 

64 

775 

18—19 

958 

2.020 

40 

864 

19—20 

967 

1,978 

18 

437 

20—21 

973 

1,937 

12 

1,400 

315 

21—22 

977 

1.900 

8 

22—23 

980 

1,868 

6 

352 

23—24 

983 

1,831 

5 

207 

24—25 

985 

1,793 


144 

25—26 

986 

1,754 

2 

50 

26—27 

■ 987 

1.717 

! 0 

I 

52 

27—28 

988 

1,680 

2 

27 


The figures in column 4 become very small after the age 27 and we need carry the 
series no further. 

Then 5 ~ = 12’03 and the average age of the bride at 

u^(p^ - p^^i) 2,292 

marriage in Bengal is 12*03 years. 
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Calculation of the av&vage, age of the bTidegroom at marriage. 


Age. 

Married and widowed 
per 1, OCO. 

Niiraher living per 
100,000 of the male 
population. 

, 

Number of mavriage.s 
which bake place 
wlicii the bride¬ 
groom’s age is 

between x - ^ and 

X + h (average age 
x). 


X £0 + J. 

Px. 

Ux. 

Ux ivx - 

Ux ipx- Px-lY- 

0—1 

0 

3,680 

0 


1—2 

1 

2,906 

3 

3 

2—3 

2 

3,153 

3 

6 

3—4 

3 


3 

9 

4—5 

4 

2,703 

3 

12 

5—6 

5 

2,605 

3 

15 

6—7 

7 

2,620 

5 

30 

7—8 

9 

2,634 

5 

35 

8—9 

12 

2,634 

8 

64 

0—10 

15 

2,511 

8 

n 

10—11 

21 

2,439 

15 


11—12 

30 

2,374 

21 

231 

12—13 

42 

2.314 

30 

360 

13—14 

59 


38 

494 

14—15 

80 

2,208 

46 

644 

15—16 

111 

2,l59 

67 

1,005 

16—17 

152 

2,112 

87 

1,392 

17—18 

206 

2,066 

112 

1,904 

18—19 

271 

2,02.3 

131 

2,358 

19—20 

341 

1,983 

139 

2,641 

20—21 

412 

1,946 

138 

2,760 

21—22 

483 

1,909 

135 

2,835 

22—23 

555 

1,877 

135 


23—24 

627 

1,840 

132 


24-25 

700 

1,804 

132 

3,168 

25—26 

772 

1,768 

127 

3.175 

26—27 

830 


104 

2,704 

27—28 

872 

1,693 

71 

1,917 

28—29 

894 

1,650 

36 

1,008 

29—30 

907 


21 

609 

30—31 

919 

1,570 

19 

570 

31—32 

929 

1,529 

15 

465 

32—33 

937 

1,488 


384 

33—34 

944 

1,446 

10 


34—35 

951 

1,403 

10 


35—36 

957 

1,361 

8 

‘-80 

1 


- ■px-{) X 37,976 , ,, 

Mere ;^ 7~7 --,— == “ 20’73 and the average age or the bridegroom 

2t Ux \Px ~ 2^x-\) l,00>i 

ia 20’73 years. 

What has been done to obtain the results the average reader should be able to 
follow without the use of the Algebraical notation at the head of each column. The 
notation has only been used to assist in the condensation of the argument to a shorter 
length. 

We can go further and from the figures in column 4 of each table obtain a statement 
of the proportion of marriages which took place when the bride or the bridegroom was 
at a certain age. If Vx is the entry in column 4 in the filrst table then out of S Vx 
marriages which take place within a year, the number in which the bride is between 
6 and 5 is approximately Uq + -{- Wg + t'a + ^4 + ^ Vg, the number which takes place 

when the bride is between 5 and 10 are approximately ^ -{■ ->r \ ^to 

and so on. I do not, however, propose to carry the investigation further. 

These calculations which have given the average age at marriage for 
females in Bengal 12-03 years and for males 20-73 years have involved two 
assumptions (1) that the age distribution does not change appreciably from 
year to year and (2) that mortality rates are the same among the married as 
among the unmarried. The first assumption is not far from the truth. We 
have not used the differences between the proportions of the population at one 
age and at another and if the distribution does change slightly it will not 
appreciably affect the result. The second assumption is not quite true. Un¬ 
doubtedly the mortality rates are rather higher in the ages of early maturity in 
the case of married females than of unmarried. But the number who are 
married and survive a year would only be affected by a small amount, of the 
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isanie order of smallness as the result of applying for one year the difierenoe 
between the mortality rates for married and unmarried to the number of 
persons in each age, and the calculation cannot, therefore, be seriously affect¬ 
ed. The results are no doubt more seriously aft'ected by the fact that under¬ 
statement of the age of unmarried females has resulted in an underestimate of 
the proportion married in the ages about 9 to 13 which has brought down the 
average age of the bride at marriage somewhat. Similarly the overstatement 
of the age of young men has raised the proportion unmarried from 16 to 17 to 
;2'7 and thUs raised the estimate of the average age of the bridegroom at 
marriage. The awerage disparity of age is probably, therefore, less than the 
'S-7 years which our estimate has given. For practical purposes we may take 
it that the average age of the bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12| and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20. 

168. Marriage statistics in different religions. —The universality of 
marriage is equally noticeable among the adherents to each of the religions 
which have the greatest numbers. The number aged between 40 and 60 un¬ 
married per 1,000 in each religion is as given below:— 

XCMEP- PEli illLZE A-lsn 40—5;- 
WHO ABE C.NMAHF.IED. 


Ail religions 




Hales. 

‘21 

Bern 

6 

Hindus 




27 

5 

Muhammiidans 




U 

6 

Animists 




21 

U 

Christians 




73 

73 

Buddhi.st3 




♦"iT 

13 

Bralanos 




79 

48 


‘The corresponding proportions in England are 115 for males and 122 for 
females. The Christians and the Brahmos have the greatest numbers who go 
unmarried, but even among them the proportion is much lower than in 
European countries. Twice as many Buddhist and Animist females remain 
unmarried as among either Hindus or Muhammadans in which the propor¬ 
tion unmarried between 40 and 60 is only about one in 200. Twice as many 
Hindu as Muhammadan males go unmarried and this is by reason of the 
greater excess of males among Hindus, for it is uncommon now-a-days for a 
man to have more than one wife living at the same time. 

There is a somewhat greater difference among the adherents to the different 
religions as to the age of marriage. Marriages in which the bride is less than 
10 and the bridegroom less than 15 are not common and most marriages take 
place while the bride is betw^een 10 and 15 and the bridegroom between 15 
and 25. The following table shows the proportion married or widowed in 
the age periods 15—20, 20—25 and 25—30 for male and 10—15, 15—20 and 
20—25 for the female adherents to each religion:— 


RelisioQ. 

MiRKIED 

ASD '^riDOTTED PER 
JULES AGED— 

1,000 

MiRRIEn 

ASD WIDOPTED per 
FEMALES AlOED— 

1,000 

15—30. 

20—25. ; 

25-SO. 

lO—15. 

j 

ls-30. i 

20-25. 

Hindus 

1 i 

i 221 

558 

811 

622 

1 

961 1 

989 

Muhammadans ... 

: 248 1 

625 

826 

504 

1 

947 

981 

Animists 

i 234 

1 ' 

595 

829 

212 

708 

902 

Christians 

' 91 i 

331 

667 

85 

533 ! 

791 

Buddhists 

I 122 

450 

747 

67 

518 

875 

Brahmos 

j 92 ; 

474 ; 

500 

59 

2-7 ; 

505 

All religions 

i 234 ; 

i 1 

1 i 

590 i 

844 

541 

, 957 I 

j 

983 


In the case both of Hindus and Muhammadans the bride is almost always 
married before she is 20. In the case of Hindus two-thirds of the females 
are married before the age of 15 and in the case of Muhammadans more than 

36 
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d half. Apparently the average disparity between the ages of bride and. 
bridegroom in the case of Hindus is decidedly greater than in the case of 
Muhammadans. In the case of Animists less than a quarter of the 
females are married before the age of 15 and another quarter are married, 
after the age of 20. The age of marriage is much higher in the case of 
Buddhists. " Only some 6 per cent, of the marriages take place before the- 
bride is 15 and "something approaching half after she is 20. Proportion¬ 
ately only half as many of the bridegrooms are under 20 as in the case of 
Hindus and. Muhammadans, and half the Buddhist bridegrooms are over 
25. In the case of Christians the proportion of marriages in which the 
bride is under 15 is rather higher than in the case of Buddists, but in the 
case of Brahmos it is lower. 

169. Child marriage. —Early marriage is the rule in Bengal but there 
are instances in which it takes an extreme form. They are very common for 
example in North Bihar, but in Bengal are coinparitively rare. Still, as 
many as 8 girls per thousand under 5, have been married, and as many as 
73 per thousand between 5 and 10. The corresponding proportions 
for Hindus are .8 and 91, and for Muhammadans 9 and 64. Marriages 
at such ages do take place among Christians, Animists, Buddhists and Brah¬ 
mos but they are less common than along Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
census statistics show rather more girls under 5 married than in 1911 but 
decidedly fewer between 5 and 10, for the proportion of girls married or 
widowed between 5 and 10 in 1911 was over 1 per cent. The prevalence of the 
practice of marrying girls at so young an age varies considerably from one 
part of the Province to another. The number of girls married or widowed, 
per 1,000 aged less than 10 in each district of the province is as follows:— 
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ElSh IN THE 

AGE OF UARIHAGE. 



li Tii u n 



O’J 

Daryeling 



liirbiiU'.!; 



0-2 



41 

BanKiira 



So 

B.-gra 


?5 

]M id nap ■are 



52 

?aiu::i 


24 

floogiiiy 




Malia ... 


t 7 

Howrah 



* Ci 

LO'jc;i D'-'C-tr 


7' 

'24-PargLiDa.-i 



67 

Dacca 


19 

'Calcutta 



22 

jlyinensingh 


23 

Nadia 



51 

Farid pur 


43 

ilurshidabad 



57 

Bakarganj 


6 hi 

Jessore 



75 

Tipnera 


1 i 

Khulna 



DO 

Noaiuaii 


17 

Eajahaiii 



4Lt 

Cidttag.5ng 


9 

Dioajpar 




Chittagong Iliii Traet.s 


3 

Jalpjaiguri 


... 


Tipp'ira State 


iCi 


The bride remains living with her parents until she attains puberty, so 
tliat if the husband lives and the parents on the two sides do not quarrel in 
the meantime, it makes little difference to the parties wTether they were 
married when the girl was a tiny child or when she had reached the age of 11 
■or 12 wTich is an ordinary age for her marriage to take place. The greatest 
evil of the custom arises from the fact that, if the girl is a Hindu and the boy 
dies, she is condemned to the life of a widow' all her days. If she is a Muham¬ 
madan girl she may marry again and frequently does so, but she probably is 
not as well married as her sisters, and there is often a certain prejudice against 
her as a possible wife, due to the fear that she may bring the same ill luck to 
a second husband. 

170. Rise in the age of marriage.—The following figures taken from Sub¬ 
sidiary Table I,^ Part I, show the proportion still unmarried among males 
between 10 and 20 and among females between 5 and 15 in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa at each census since 1881:— 


Tea.-. 

SUMBEP. t:.S.MlP.UIED PER MILLE 

MALES .4.GED— 

NUM3BU L’.VilAURISD PER 

I'EilALEs AuEU— 

10—1.7. 1.7--J0. 

t—10. ICi—li. 

1921 

Sob i O'j'tj 

sen -194 

1911 

842 I 626 

S5i 422 

1901 

837 1 60S 

1 8-36 ! 4 02 

1891 

826 i 

>^2T 372 

1881 

809 : 572 

. 1 3l3 

The corresponding figures taken from Part II of the same Subsidiary 
Table for 1921 and 1911, since the statistics have been separately presented 
for Bengal as it is now constituted, are:— 

i 

i 

Yean 

! 

KCMBEB rsMAIiniED peu mille 
MALES AGED— 

ifiJMBER USMAHP.IED PEP, MILLS 
FEMALES AGED— 

10—15. \ la—20. 

5—10. 30—IS. 

1921 ... ... ! 

950 1 766 

1 

i 

927 1 459 

1911 ... ... , 

940 1 720 

897 ; 377 


i 
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It is apparent from these figures that both in Bengal and in the two* 
provinces together there has been a steady rise in the average age at which 
marriac^e takes place. This age both for males and females is very much 
lower in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, but in both it is rising and the rise 
has apparently been more decided during the last decade than in previous 
ones. This may have been due in part to the fact that the last few years were 
hard times, and the greater difficulty of scraping together the money neces¬ 
sary to be spent on the price to be paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and 
ornaments for the bride and the actual expenses of the ceremony may have 
caused some marriages to be postponed, but the tendency of public opinion to 
favour later marriages has been a significant one. It has not made any 
appreciable impression on the rule that a girl must be married as soon as she 
has attained puberty, for the proportion of girls unmarried between 15 and 20 
is still only 55 per mille, and only 39 per mille in the case of Hindus, but the 
practice of marrying girls very much before they reach puberty is steadily 
becoming less common. 


ND.\IBER UNMARRIED PER 1,000 AGED 12—SO. 


1 

1 

j 1321. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Brahinos; 

866 

78B 1 

141 

100 

Baidyas 

912 

905 1 

i 370 

178 

Shaha 

849 

... 

120 

... 

Agarwfila 

631 

510 

1 

23 • 

12S 

Judi or Jogi ... 

858 

j 820 

116 

52' 

Chasi Kaibartta (Malii.sya) 

839 

753 

75 

76 

Koch 

805 

664 

140 

138 

Jallia ’ Kaibartta (Adi Kai¬ 
bartta). 

836 

1 787 

1 

I 116 

118 

Bauri 

743 

696 

121 

137 

Dom 

1 

737 

597 

130 

107 


The above figures taken from Subsidiary Table V show that among the 
Hindus the lliadmlok represented by the Brahmans and the Baidyas take the 
lead in postponing marriage both for males and for females, and have raised 
the age of marraige much during the last 10 years. The Baidyas are married 
later than the Brahmans and the proportion of females unmarried after the 
age of 12 among them has been almost doubled since 1911. Among the Brah¬ 
mans the greater advance in postponing the age of marriage has been in respect 
of males though it has been conspicuous also in the case of females. The 
Bengali merchant class represented by Shahas follow the Brahmans closely, 
but the up country merchants represented by the Agarwalas strongly favour 
early marriage. Since 1911 they have raised the age of males, but have appar¬ 
ently made a move in the opposite direction in respect of females and practi¬ 
cally ah their girls are married before 12. The Jugis have made a conspi¬ 
cuous advance in postponing the marriage of females, but the Chasi Kaibartta 
representing the Hindu cultivating classes, though they have raised the age 
for males, have not touched the age for females. The Koches, more closely ^ 
allied to the aborigines of the country, favour rather later marriage for girls 
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and during the last 10 years have raised the age for boys considerably. The 
Jalia Ivaibarttas follow the Chasi Kaibarttas very closely. The Bauris, 
typical of the labouring classes of Western Bengal, have since 1911 raised the 
age of marriage for boys. Their habit years ago was to delay the marriage 
of their girls until they had grown up, but they now imitate the rest of the 
Hindus in marrying their girls young, and during the last 10 years the ten¬ 
dency to do so has continued to increase. The Dorns representing the 
sweeper castes have raised the age of marraige for both sexes of recent years. 




I'O AGED 12—2C'. 



Santai (Hiiidu) 

&24 

744 1 

418 

370 

Santa! (Aniinist) 

856 

7S9 

4o5 

: 412 

Tipara (Ilindn) 

: 849 ‘ 

853 1 

1 

413 

1 48- 

i 

Oliakma (Buddhist) 

i 1 

913 j 

1 

650 

642 

1 


The aboriginal tribes, as the figures for the Santals. typical of those from 
forthe Santals, who are Hindus, and those who still retain their tribal beliefs 
vince, marry much fewer of their girls very young than fhe Hindu castes of the 
plains of Bengal. 

The influence of Hindiii.^m is shown by the contrast between the figures 
for the Santals, who are Hindus, and those who still retain their tribal beliefs. 
The influence of Hinduism is in the direction of promoting early marriage, 
especially of females, imt in the case of both Hindus and Animists the tendency 
of the last 10 years has been in the direction of raising the age of marriage. 
The case is different with the Tipara tribe in the Eastern Hills. Among them 
the Hindu inffuence has been working in the last 10 years to reduce the age of 
marriage especially among females. The Chakma tribe, who are Buddhists, 
marry their girls veij much later even than the AnimistHribes, and the last 
10 years has seen little change in their custom. Among the Muhammadans 
the’^Saiyads are typical of the better class. The numl^er per 1,000 males aged 

12_20 unmarried among them was 810 in 1921, and 732 in 1911, and the 

corresponding number per 1,000 females, 236 in 1921, and 184 in 1911. 
Apparently during the last 10 years the age of marriage among them has 
risen more than among the Muhammadan community as a whole. 

171. Widows and widowers. —The proportion widowed among the male 
population is 38 per mille and among the female population 179. The pro¬ 
portion was just the same in England and Wales in 1911 in the case of males 
but in the case of females only 71 per mille. In England, therefore, there 
were almost twice as many of the female population widowed as of the male 
population but in Bengal there are five times as many. The contrast has 
arisen on account of two facts—first the very early age especially of girls at 
the time of marriage, and second that among Hindus at least widows may not 
marry again. The statistics of widowhood among males in India are not 
abnormal, but the proportion of widowed females is peculiarly large and the 
statistics of widowhood among females are, therefore, worthy of closer 
examination. 

The proportions widowed per 1,000 females in each quinquennial age 
period among Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists, Christians and Brahmos, 
and among the total population, are compared with one another and with 
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the corresponding proportions in England and Wales according to the Census 
of 1911, in the following table :— 






VTiDO’n'ED 1 

PER 1,000 REMARKS IM EACH ARE PERIOD 

IN Benoal, 


Biigliud. 



j- 

1 Hindus. 

I lluhan'- 
j mAljAllS. 

j Auiiaists. 

Buddhisti. 

Cliri-itians. 

Br.AhniOi. | 

Total. 

0-5 



1 

1 

1 1 

! 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5—10 



6 ' 

i ^ 

j 0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

10—15 



33 

1 13 

f 1 

4 

4 

•> 1 

25 

0 

15-20 



94 


i S 

20 

20 

35 

64 

0 

20—25 



154 

' HI 

70 

43 

49 

58 

102 

1 

25—30 



236 

105 

99 

77 

71 

8! 

163 

8 

30—35 



343 

193 

140 

117 

125 

129 

261 

19 

35—40 



453 

32: 

197 

109 

J73 

102 

330 

3-i 

40—45 



.374 

473 

319 

235 

293 

2<j 6 

520 

fill 

45—SO 



677 

GiJj 

4l).j 

303 

35S 

271 


107 

50—55 



733 

7i'i j 

j .545 

452 

494 

.386 

719 ; 

165 

55—eo 



83S 

733 

I .570 

.521 

550 

4S;j 

807 

241 

fiO -65 



yaz' 

3.'4 

1 

746 

690 

70.5 

690 

876 

338 

65—ro 



SOS 

S3B 

723 

672 

741 

yoo 

877 

i 

j 456 

70 ami oTer 


910 

1 

902 

824 

,323 

792 

900 

901 

580 

I 


The figures are illustrated in diagram No. 74. The curve for Brahmos 



has not been shown but it follows very closely that for Buddhists. The effect 
of earlier marriage among the Hindus and Muhammadans is shown by the 
great height to which the curves for both rise above the curves for iVnimists 
and Buddhists, and still greater height at which they stand above the curve 
for the female population in England. Up to the end of the reproductive 
period of a woman’s life the proportion of widows among Hindus is many 
times as great as among females in England, and generally twice as great as 
among Animists, Buddhists and Brahmos among w’-hom marriage Takes 
place at a later age. Throughout life the curves for these three run about 
half way between the English curve and the curve for Hindus. The different 
configuration in the curves for Hindus and for Muhammadans is significant 
and interesting. It is caused by the re-marriage of Muhammadan widows. 
The number of Hindu widows who remarry is very small indeed and among 
all but the lowest classes is infinitesimal. Much has been talked and written 
on the policy of encouraging widow marriage among the better classes of 
Hindus, but up to the present nothing has come of it. The individual 
hhadraiok Hindu dares not face the condemnation of the orthodox which 






P?.C*PORTirCs OF UN^IARRIED WIDOWS OJaONG MUHAMMADANS 


would fall upon his head if he married a widow. Two or three siieh marriages 
have taken place reeeutly, hut the}' are talked of and reported as nine-day 
wonders, and for statistical purposes may be ig-nored. But tcu' the iiiarriage 
of Muhammadan wddows, the curve for MiihamniadariS would generariy iV 
the Hindu curve, remaining: slicrhtlv below it on account of the fact that the 


average age of hTuhammadan girls at marriage i 
of Hindu girls. But for the remarriage of widov 
cuiwe for Muhammadans would follow roughlv the 


5 rather higher thar; that 
vs we iiia,v tuKe it tnat tiiS 
line of the stars in the dia¬ 


gram. The comparison between the position cf this line of stars and the 
curve for IHiihammadans incidentally enables us to make a rough estimate 
as to how many Muhammadan widows do marry again. At any point the 
ordinate to the curve of the stars represents the proportion of Muham¬ 
madan women at the particular age who have once been widowed, and the 
ordinate to the curve for Muhammadcins being the proportion of Miiliaiu- 
madan women at that age who are living as widows, the difference 
between the ordinates must represent the proportion of Muhammadan 
widows who are living in wedlock with a second liii.sband per mille Zsluliaiii- 
madan females at that particular age. From the diagram we are able to 
obtain the toilowing ligures. iney are of course only very rough, but they are 
interesting as giving the first estimate whicli has been published oir th(> 
extent to which remarriage of widows does take place among ^fuham- 
madans:— 


0—5 
:> — 10 
10—15 
15—eo 
■ 20—2 5 
■25—30 
3U —35 
35 — 40 


S'r:!?,SP. T'EP '..OC'") IVJrnA.MMAHiN- 
:n’ eac.'I A'‘;e rEiiiOD 
TTHO A.RE — 


a? 




1 

■i 

1 s 

<n 
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l&G 


321 


0 

llr 

40 

70 

115 

ISD 
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CHAPTER Vn.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (PART I;.— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of 
EACH SEX, religion AND MAIN AGE PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAS'I’ FIVE CENSUSES, 

BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Religion, sex and age. 


TJamarrLe 

li. 


Marriatl. 

Widowed, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1391. 

1381. 

1921. 

19U. 




1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1331. 

1 

2 

! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

D 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

1C 

ALL RELI&rO^*3. 
















SIALES . 

490 

481 

477 

478 

467 

462 

476 

482 

480 

493 

48 

43 

41 

42 

40 

0—5 . 

004 

flOJ 

930 

993 

) 

( ® 

0 

10 

6 

) 

( - 



1 






> 960 

\ 




y 39 





y 1 

3—10. 

SjG 

942 

941 

915 

1 

1 42 

56 

JiT 

53 

i 

{ 2 

2 

2 

2 

J 

10-1-3. 

86S 

842 

837 

826 

809 

120 

152 

158 

168 

135 

G 

6 

5 

6 

6 

15—20. 

665 

62G 

603 

594 

572 

321 

361 

380 

394 

414 

14 

13 

12 

12 

14 

20—40 . 

151 

136 

134 

132 

133 

800 

823 

828 

830 

829 

19 

41 

38 

33 

38 

40—GO. 

23 

23 

26 

21 

21 

333 

839 

863 

872 

832 

124 

133 

100 

107 

97 

60 and aver . 

21 

21 

21 

14 

19 

71C 

723 

739 

741 

7,50 

269 


240 

245 

231 

Fehales. 

336 

327 

313 

315 

297 

473 

483 

483 

481 

490 

191 

190 

199 

204 

213 

0-2 . 

03; 

032 

977 

933 

] 

( ’2 

17 

22 

16 

) 

( 1 

1 

1 

1 

) 

j. 





> 834 





r 





f ® 

^ . 

SOI 

321 

836 

827 

J 

1 103 

142 

136 

167 

) 

1 0 

7 

8 

6 

j 

10—15. 

404 

422 

402 

372 

313 

481 

554 

572 

604 

6,57 

25 

24 

26 

24 

30 

13—20. 

or 

77 

77 

64 

50 

846 

869 

868 

882 

885 

57 

54 

55 

.54 

65 

10—40. 

















17 

15 

16 


9 

802 

815 

808 

809 

802 

181 

170 

176 

181 

189 

40—60 . 

" 

















7 

7 

1 

4 

422 

420 

415 

416 

428 

571 

573 

578 

580 

383 

60 and over . 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

145 

130 

131 

117 

130 

849 

858 

863 

830 

853 

Hiyou. 
















Males . 

465 

453 

450 

454 

445 

477 

494 

SOI 

496 

503 

58 

S3 

49 

50 

47 

—5 ... 

902 

937 

%') 



( 8 

12 

15 

0 

) 

( - 

1 


1 

] 

3~10 ... 





)■ 945 

■{ 




y 64 

■1 




^ 1 


930 

913 

912 

922 

J 

1 61 

83 

85 

76 

) 

1 3 

4 

3 

3 


10—13. 

826 

790 

739 

777 

768 

166 

201 

201 

213 

234 

8 

9 

7 

8 

8 

15—30. 

624 

.532 

537 

356 

537 

359 

401 

418 

429 

447 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

20—40 ... 

















lod 

139 

141 

140 

138 

738 

813 

817 

817 

810 

06 

48 

42 

43 

43 

40—60 . 

















2S 

29 

33 

28 

26 

825 

833 

844 

846 

861 

147 

133 

123 

126 

113 


















24 

2G 

25 

18 

22 

064 

678 

701 

701 

714 

312 

290 

274 

231 

264 

Females. 

303 

297 

290 

291 

278 

477 

491 

492 

487 

495 

215 

212 

218 

222 

227 

0—5 ... 

















9S5 

974 

963 

978 

1 

( 

24 

30 

21 

) 

( 1 

2 

2 

1 

1 . 

5—10 ... 





)■ 861 

•j 




y 133 





r ® 


S39 

SOS 

793 

791 

j 

.1, 134 

132 

197 

201 

) 

1 7 

10 

10 

8 

) 

10—15. 

460 

333 



300 

510 

537 

600 

621 

666 

30 

30 

30 

29 

34 

18—20. 

04 

72 

75 

55 

50 

837 

861 

859 

876 

871 

69 

67 

66 

65 

79 

1 

o 

14 

13 

14 

8 

9 

781 

797 

792 

793 

786 

205 

190 

194 

199 

205 

40—60 ... 

















6 

5 

7 

4 

3 

418 

419 

416 

418 

431 

576 

575 

577 

578 

566 

60 and over ... 

6 

6 

£ 

3 

5 

142 

1.37 

132 

117 

138 

852 

857 

863 

880 

857 

MUSALMAy. 
















Males 

















527 

524 

SIB 

,513 

504 

444 

450 

457 

4B0 

469 

29 

26 

27 

27 

27 

0-5 . 

905 

998 

996 

997 

) 

f 4 

2 

4 

3 


f ... 




] 

5—10 ... 





^ 988 

\ 




f 

■j 




r - 


0S4 

931 

9S0 

932 

J 

1 15 

IS 

19 

18 

i 

1 1 

... 

1 


J 

10—15 ... 

















030 

920 

913 


S98 

68 

78 

86 

93 

89 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

13—20 ... 

















'30 

696 

675 

657 

642 

263 

297 

317 

335 

349 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

20—40 ... 
















40—60,... 

137 

125 

116 

111 

119 

829 

846 

855 

861 

853 

34 

29 

29 

28 

28 

14 

12 

11 

8 

0 

909 

920 

919 

924 

927 

77 

68 

70 

68 

64 

60 and over ... 

14 

11 

10 

4 

11 

798 

811 

814 

820 

821 

188 

178 

176 

178 

168 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLiil I (PART R. —Distribution by civil condition of iJjuo of each 

SEX, RELIGION AND AIAIN AGE PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES—CO/ZCW. 


BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA— concluded. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I (PART II).— Distribution by civil condition 

OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX, EELIOION AND MAIN AGE PERIODS IN 1921 
AND 1911 FOE Bengal. 


9 


EELIGlOJf, EEI AKD AGES. 


ALL RELIGIONS. 


Males 


0—5 

£—10 

10— IS 

11— 20 
20—40 
40—60 

60 and over 


Females 


0—5 

5—;o 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40-'-,0 
60 and over . 


HINDU. 
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0-S 
5—10 
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2 
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5 

6 

7 
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38 
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35 
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4 
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1 
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10 
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11 


950 

48 

2 

940 

59 


766 

228 

6 

720 
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795 

38 

151 

817 

32 

21 

875 
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30 

833 


17‘ 

750 

233 

18 

752 

230- 

3A3 

ABO 

197 

336 

463 

20T 
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7 

1 

995 



927 

69 

4 

897 

99 


459 

516 

25 

377 

Eli 9 


5.5 

881 

64 

43 

806 

61 

13 

7,^4 

203 

11 

792 


6 

354 

640 

4 

346 

6f>0 

4 

110 

886 

4 

93 

903. 

«98 

AS1 

51 

487 

464 

49 

997 

3 


994 

2 


990 

9 

1 

98.1 

! 1 


951 

47 

2 

938 

69 


779 

214 

7 

72 

273 


1 195 

761 

4) 

174 

789 

37 

27 

833 

140 

32 


J32- 
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297 

25 

G79 

296. 

289 

AA7 

254 

292 

451 

257 

r402 

7 

1 

904 

5 

1 

SOu 

85 

G 

874 

12U 

0 

378 

584 

38 

295 

671 


?9 

867 

94 

33 

874 

93 

]i 

713 
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10 

724 

266 

5 

30.S 

687 

4 

301 

695 

4 

96 
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3 

80 
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53f 

A39 

27 

531 

445 

24 

996 

4 


999 

1 
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10 
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]2 
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50 

1 

940 

■ 58 

2- 
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242 

6 

716 
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6 
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32 
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u 
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70 

11 
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62 

Jo 

814 

173 

10 

826 
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373 

A72 

755 
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475 
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8 

1 

995 

4 

1 

936 

60 

4 

909 

87 

4 

^96 

486 

18 

419 

564 

17 

53 

906 

41 

39 

926 

35> 

13 

841 

146 

10 

851 

139 

6 

388 

603 

3 

383 

614. 

5 

12J 

875 

3 

103 

8941 

597 

397 

36 

592 

379 

28- 

999 

1 


998 

2 


992 

7 

1 

996 

4 


985 

15 

... 
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35 


■909, 

85 

6 

924 

74 

2 
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37 

415 

563 

22 

73 
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82 

95 

825 

80 

49 
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223 

64 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I~(PART II-.— Distribution by civil condition 
OF LOGO OF EACH SEX. RELIGION AND MAIN AGE PERIODS IN 1921 
AND 1911 FOE Bengal— concluded. 
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CHAPTER Vir.— CIVIL CONDITION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—Disteibution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex 
at ceet'ain ages in the main Religions and in bach Natueal Division. 


RELIGION ASD SATCBAE DIVISIONS. 

1 MALES. 

! 

I ALL AGES. 

0—5. 

! 5—10. 

10—15. 

16—40. 

40 and over- 

^ ^ 1 

L 

u 

d 

S • 

5 

c 

5 

*n 

% 

B 

P 

t- 

a 

'D 

% 

O 

p 

*p 

d 

o 

re 

1 tl) 

ci 

s 
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'C 

d 

p. 

5 

oi 

‘u 

rt 

C 

a 

P 
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1 

rs 

o 

b 

o 

5 

ei 

B 

a 

P 

cS 

5 

o 

1 

1 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 


12 

13 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

BEKGAL— 

1 





I 













A]] rviigions . 

518 

444 

3S 

996 

4 


990 

10 


950 

4S 

2 

298 

671 

31 

20 

848 

132 

4'JS 

451 

D1 

997 

3 


990 

9 

1 

951 

47 

2 

319 

645 

36 

26 

801 

173 

. . 

534 

439 

27 

966 

4 


990 

10 


049 

50 

1 

276 

i 

698 

26 

13 

894 

93 

WEST SE5&AL ; Burilwau Division— 

487 

462 

51 

997 

3 


989 

10 

1 

949 

49 

2 

293 

670 

37 

27 

798 

17,5 


486 

460 

54 

997 

3 


989 

10 

1 

750 

48 

2 

j 297 

665 

38 

29 

7S6 

186 

Muaalman. 

476 

486 

38 

995 

5 


988 

12 


036 

62 

2 

257 

710 

33 

20 

859 

121 

CENTRAL BENGAL : Presidency Divi- 


















1 

Sion— 

4S0 

477 

43 

997 

3 


989 

10 

1 

941 

57 

2 

I 293 

676 

31 

92 

836 

142 


472 

479 

49 

997 

3 


990 

9 

1 

943 

55 

2 

1 311 

657 

32 

25 1 

811 

164 

Husalinaa ... . 

489 

475 

36 

997 

3 


9.89 

11 


938 

i 


2 

[ 266 

704 

30 


866 

117 

NORTH BENGAL ; Raishahi Division and 



















Coocii Behnr— 




















520 

439 

41 

996 

4 


990 

9 

1 

1 943 

55 

2 

2.82 

079 

39 

17 

849 

135 

Hindu . 

510 

432 

58 

996 1 

4 


990 

9 ! 

1 


58 

3 

333 

620 

47 

27 

790 

183 

Musalnian ... 

525 

445 

30 

995 

4 


991 

9 


1 043 

1 

55 

2 

248 

720 

33 

11 

890 

99. 

EAST BENGAL ; D.ioca Division — 



















All ralicrious . 

540 

430 

30 

996 

4 


989 

11 


D52 

47 

1 

302 

674 

24 

18 

872 

110' 

Himln . 

523 

430 

48 

S97 

3 


992 

7 

1 

965 

34 

1 

343 

627 

30 

27 

805 

166. 

MusuJraan ... .. 

548 

430 

22 

995 

6 

1 


987 

12 

1 

916 

52 

2 

283 

695 

23 

13 

908 

79 

EAST BENGAL : Chittagong Division 



















and Tripura State— 



















All religions . 

.559 

406 

26 

998 

2 


993 

7 


Hza 

26 

1 

334 

640 

20 

15 

891 

94 

Hindu . 

.'••35 

426 

39 

999 

1 


994 

6 


i 972 

27 

1 

354 

621 

25 

17 

8-13 

HO 

Musalman.. 

582 

400 

18 

998 

2 


993 

7 


j 973 

20 

1 

323 

059 

18 

11 

917 

72 


FEMALES. 


Religion and natubal divisions. 

All ages. 


Id 

1 

o 



6—10. 


T 

o 


j 15—40. 


40 and over. 
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rt 

B 

P 

r3 

o 

d 

a 

1 

o 

na 

a 

d 

a 

a 
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.2 

d 

a 

s 

•§ 

! 
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c3 
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a 
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JO 

’u 

% 

o 

'V 

'0 

mi 

.2 

ci 

a 

a 

P 

a 

1 

o 

a 

CS 

a 

a 

P 

'a 

a> 

fi 

eS 

! 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

0 

1 1 
i 

a 

: P 

1 "S 

1 

^ CS 

ri 

O 

o 


20 

m 

22 

23 

24 

25 



28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Si 

35 

36 

37 

BENGAL- 

All religions . 

343 

460 

197 

i 

992 

7 

1 

1 

8>7 

69 

1 

4.59 

516 

25 

2.3 

808 

169 

1 

i ^ 

20^ 

701 

Hindu . 

299 

447 

234 

992 

7 

1 

909 



1 378 

584 

38 

18 

750 

233 

4 

253 

743 

Musalman ... .. 

373 

472 

155 

991 

8 

1 

036 

60 

4 

1 496 

486 

IS 

23 

867 

120 

5 

326 

609- 

•WEST BENGAL : Bnrdwan Division— 

Ail religions . 

271 

462 

267 

990 

9 

1 

892 

100 

8 

347 

608 

47 

17 

742 

241 

4 

256 

740' 

Hindu 

259 

459 

282 

989 


2 

880 

111 

9 

301 

G47 

62 

13 

728 

259 

4 

243 

754 

Musalman. 

297 

492 

211 

i)92 

■1 

1 

924 

69 

7 

4 08 

515 

27 

22 

816 

163 

4 

! 303 

1 
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CEHTE.AL BEi^GrAL: Presictency Divi¬ 
sion— 1 



















All religious .. . 

293 

477 

230 

990 

, 9 

1 

889 

106 

5 

323 

643 

34 

18 

784 

198 

4 

283 

713 

Hindu ... .. . 

2s0 

4'57 

203 

993 

6 

1 

889 

10.5 

6 

306 

653 

41 

13 

746 

241 

4 

258 

73S 

Musalman.. 

304 

d£i8 

198 

987 

12 

1 

887 

108 

' s 
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648 

28 

18 

827 

155 

3 ^ 
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1 
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NORTH BENGAL : Eajshahi Division and 
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All religions . 

361 

45.8 

181 

993 


1 

926 

69 

6 

440 

537 

23 

26 

821 

153 

6 

285 

709' 

Hindu .. 

343 

427 

228 

993 


1 

925 

70 

6 

470 

501 

29 

32 

754 

214 
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SLBSIDIAEY lAliLL III.— iJistrihutiun by main age periods and 

CIVIL CONDITION OF I'j.OUO OF EACH SEX AND RELIGION. i92i. 
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SUBSIDIARY' TABLE IV. —Proportion of the sexes by civil conditions at certain 

AGES FOR THE MAIN RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Number of femaSes per 1,000 males. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—LITERACY. 


CHAPTER Vlli. 

Literacy. 

172. Introductory.—This chapter is commentary upon the statistics 
contained in Tables VIII and XIX oif the Census Tables Volume, In the 
former the number of persons who are illiterate, literate, and literate in 
English is shown by age periods for the Province as a whole and for each 
religion returned, and also for the main religions in each district and city. 
In the latter the same statistics are given for the whole Province, or a part in 
which a particular section is numerically important, for the castes, tribes and 
races for which separate statistics are given by districts in Table XIII. 
Seven subsidiary tables are appended to this chapter setting forth statistics 
of ;— 


I.—Literacy by age, sex and religion, 

II.—Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

III. —Literacy by sex, religion and locality. 

IV. —Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

V. —Progress of literacy since 1881. 

VI. —Literacy by caste. 

VII. —Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of 

the Education Department at the time of each of the last 
four censuses. 

A change, it will be noticed, had been made in the mode of presentation 
of the proportional figures in these subsidiary tables since 1911, for in those 
at the end of this chapter the proportion literate, instead of being given per 
mille of the’ whole population of any locality or the total number of any section, 
has now been given per mille aged 5 and over. The change has been made 
under the instructions of the Census Commissioner in order to bring the 
Indian statistics of education into line with those of European countries. 
In order to arrive at the proportions it has been assumed that all those who 
’were literate were more than 5 years old, and their number has been divided 
by the number who gave their ages at more than 5. The assumption must 
be very near the truth, but objection may be taken to the change which has 
been made on the ground that it introduces into the statistics of literacy the 
very serious element of uncertainty as to age among children. This uncer¬ 
tainty, however, has produced much the same anomalies in the age returns 
in every part of Bengal and amongst almost every section of the community at 
each successive census, and for comparative purposes the introduction of the 
element of uncertainty as to age is not as dangerous as it might have been. 

"When the comparative statistics of literacy shown by successive census 
enumeration are under examination it is necessary for the student of the 
figures to bear in mind the history of the return of literacy on each occasion. 
In 1881 individuals were returned as “Illiterate,’' “Literate” and “Learning” 
and the same classification was used in 1891. Instructions were issued that all 
those who were under instruction either at home or at school or college were 
to be returned as “Learning,” whatever stage their education had reached; 
those who had left school or college or giyeti up learning at home and who 
could read and write were to be returned as “ Literate,” and the rest of the 
population as “ Illiteratie'. ’ ’ It was found however that the numbers of those 
returned as “Learning” was far less than the statisties compiled by the Edu¬ 
cation Department revealed as under instruction in schools and colleges, for 
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there were very strong tenctenci^ for chiiclren who had oniv just begun goins 
to school to be returned as ‘■Illiterate” and for those whose education had 
reached a later stage to be returned as “Literate”’ as indeed tlier were, 
therefore, it was decided at the Census of 1901 to divide the popiiiatioii 
into nvo categories only, Literate ” and " Illiterate,” Irat no criierion was 
adopted to decide whether an individual should be considered literate 
or not, and the decision was left in the ha.nds of the enumerators. Another 
change was made in 1911; a definite standard was adopted: and instructions 
were issued that only those should be returned as literate who were able to 
write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. The change alieeted 
the return materially in the early ages as will be seen from the figures printed 
fw-iow, but it does not appear that it ahected the returns in later ages in the 
saiiie manner, though there is undoubtedly a large number, especially in the 
small shopkeeper class, whose accomplishments do not go futher than to 
enable them to sign their names and keep accounts :— 


of iitscat-j 
miiii per s'.iSe 
a;ed !j—M, 
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West Bengal 

49 

36 

Central Bengal 

37 

34 

Northern Bengal 

14 

14 

Eastern Bentral 

17 

16 


The prescribed standard if strictly applied should have excluded this large 
body, but it seems probable that it has not done so and that such persons have 
generally been included among the literates. The same standard has been 
applied at the last census and the returns of 1921 are strictly comparable 
with those of 1911, though not without some adjustment with the returns of 
1881, 1891 and 1901. 

173. Extent of literacy. —In Bengal 181 per mille of the male population 
aged 5 and over is literate and 21 per mille of the female population above 
the same age. Taking both sexes together the proportion is 104 per mille. 
Compared with European standards it is’extremely low, only one in ten of 
the population excluding children under 5, but compared with Indian stand¬ 
ards it is comparatively high. Thanks to the free instruction imparted in 
the monasteries and the absence of the f arda system which hampers the educa¬ 
tion of females in other parts, Burma is far ahead of the other provinces in 
the matter of education. The number literate per mille males and females 
aged 5 and over in the greater provinces of India at each of the last three 
censuses is given in the following table, and their relative position in this 
respect at present is illustrated by diagram No. 75 :■— 
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The great provinces stood in exactly the same order in respect of the extent 
of literacy in 1901 both for males and females as they stand now, but the order 
was changed in 1911 for Madras made great strides between 1901 andT911 
and went ahead of Bengal. It established at the same time a long lead over 
Bombay. During the last 10 years, however, it has been Bengal that has 
made the greatest progress. In respect of primary education of its males it 
is now ahead of Madras again, and in respect of that of its females it is draw¬ 
ing up close to Madras. Bombay has made very little progress in male educa¬ 
tion in the last 20 years, but the spread of education among its females has 
progressed faster and in this respect it is still ahead of Bengal, though in 
respect of male education it is now very far behind. Education has progress¬ 
ed nearly twice as far in Bengal as in Bihar and Orissa and much more than 
twdce as far as in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

174, Variations according to locality. —The proportion literate in each 
of the several quarters of the Province is to be seen from diagram No. 76 
above, which illustrates figures given in Subsidiary Table II. In the matter 
of the education of boys, Central Bengal and Western Bengal stand on much 
the same level and both are well in advance of Chittagong Division with 
Tripura State, which comes before Dacca Division by as much as Dacca 
Division comes before Northern Bengal. In female education Central Bengal 
has a considerable lead over other parts which is due to the fact that female 
education has attained some measure of popularity in Calcutta, where 27 per 
cent, of the female population aged 5 and over can read and write. This is 
13 times as high as in the rest of the Presidency Division and raises the level 
of female education there twice as high as in the rest of the Province. 

The map in diagram No. 77 below indicates variations in the pro¬ 
portion literate among the two sexes together from district to district, and 
in order of their priority in the matter of primary education the districts 
stand as follows, the figures after each being the number literate per mille 
of both sSxes aged 5 and over:— 
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The proportion in Sikkim is 45 per mille aged over 5, considerably 
lower than anywhere in Bengal. The variations in the level of female 
education follow those in the level for male education very closely, but the 
actual variations are proportionately somewhat more abrupt in the case of 
female education. This is only what would be expected. There is really 
very little demand for female education until male education has made its 
impression on a considerable number. The only locality where more than 
half the males over the age of five can read and write is in Calcutta. There 
their accomplishment has so stimulated female education that the proportion 
among females is more than a quarter. The level of female education is, 
however, so low in such districts as Malda, Eangpur, Jalpaiguri, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in Sikkim State where the level of male education 
is low also, that it can hardly be said to have gained a foothold at all, less than 
one per cent, of the females over 5 in these parts being able to read and 
write. One is justified in the comment that there is very little demand for 
female education anywhere outside Calcutta. It is the 'parda system which 
is responsible for this. There are girls' schools teaching beyond the primary 
standards in all towns of any size and a few in rural areas; the total number 
is 92 and the number of pupils about 14,000, but -^ery few girls indeed are 
allowed to continue their schooling after the age of 10 or 11 and in some towns 
where there are schools teaching beyond the primary standards it is some¬ 
times found that the numbers attending are liable to faU off, and the parents 
expect not only to be allowed to send their girls to schools practically gratis, 
but to have a closed vehicle belonging to the school call for them in the morn¬ 
ing and take them home in the evening. Still girls’ schools have multiplied, 
for not only has the Government done its best to stimulate them, but erdight- 
<ened Indians have seen the necessity for educating the female as well as the 
male sex if the race is to make real progress, and have given their support to 
the movement. 

38 A 
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175. Literacy and age.—The statistics of literacy have been set forth so 
as to show the number of literates between 0 and 10 years of age, bet'ween 10 
and 15. between 15 and 20, and 20 and over. It has been assumed in preparing 
the subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter that all those who were returned 
as literate under the age of 10 must have been over the age of 5, and the 
number has been divided by the total number of children between the ages of 
5 and 10 to give the proportion of literates per mille aged 5 to 10:— 
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West Bengal 
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37 
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and Tripura State) 

35 
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228 

Whole Province 

45 
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The above figures would appear to indicate that education makes a 
rather greater impression at an early age, even when compared with the 
impression it makes on the population of all ages, in Western and Central 
Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. There are twice as many literate between 
5 and 10 in these two divisions as in the rest of the Province, though there are 
by no means twice as many literates tn later ages. It might have been 
expected that almost all who were to attain literacy would do so before they 
reached the age of 15. The country is making a great effort to improve its 
education, educational institutions are being multiplied, and although 
adolence is reached very early there is practically no provision for educating 
adults Iw means of evening classes, etc., such as were tried with so much suc¬ 
cess in Germany. I muot strike one as congruous therefore that the propor¬ 
tion literate among those over 20 should be shown greater than the proportion 
between 15 and 20, and so much greater than the proportion between 10 and 15 
as 225 to 144. The village boy when he leaves school in Bengal and takes his 
share in the cultivation of his father’s land has very little inducement to keep 
up his knowledge, even the most elementary knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing. He reads no books or newspapers, and hardly ever even sees the written 
word. The family keeps no accounts, no shopkeeper’s name is inscribed 
over the few shops to be found in rural areas, no articles for sale are marked 
with the price, and there are no hoardings. Not even an advertisement 
catches his eye. The only written or printed papers which are to be found 
in a cultivator’s house are the rent receipts given by his landlord., a document 
or two which has reference to his land written in legal phraseology in such 
a manner that it is the last thing a stumbling reader would wish to tackle, 
and perhaps some copies of evidence or a Judgment in English in some case 
in which he has been an interested party. The newspapers published in the 
towns have a very small circulation in the towns themselves and none outside, 
largely for the reason that the topics upon which they are exercised generally 
refer to party faction in which but a limited number of persons of the 
town itself are interested.. They contain nothing of interest to the villager. 
In the circum^ances it is inevitable that there must be much lapse from 
literacy. An attempt was made, of which some account is given in an 
appendix to this chapter, to discover the bearing of the census figures on the 
extent of lapse.from literacy, but it proved abortive. The census figures do 
not in fact indicate that there is any great lapse from literacy in Bengal. 
The result may he partly 'explained by the fact that a number of men employ¬ 
ed ashmans and and in other capacities in which' they are kept 
waiting about for long periods without much to occupy them, do teach them¬ 
selves to read after they have reached maturity. Such persons are the 






employes of persons who use the art of lettere, they realize the advantage 
of bein^ able to read and write, appreciate the fact that they can only rise 
higher in the employment of their masters by acquiring some education and 
talve steps to do so. In Ea^stern Bengal moreover a learded Muhannnadan 
school boy is not a very uncommon sight, and a class in a vernacular school 
often includes one or two whose age is half as much again as the average tor 
the class. But still the conclusion is inevitable that the return of literacy in 
adult ages is not accurate. The man who reached the census standard of 
literacy when he was at school will not admit that his knowledge has slipped 
from iTim, and perhaps, not having tried his hand for a ven,* long time, is 
quite imconscious that this has happened. The enumerator has no time to 
examine each person he enumerates, and adults would resent any attempt 
on his part to do so. He can read and write himself and very often he has 
known those whom he is to enumerate all his life. He remembers that so 
and so was at school in the same class as himself or his brothers and assumes 
that he has retained his knowledge as himself has retained it. The fact that 
the prescription of a standard of literacy for the first time at the Census of 
1911 made little difference in the proportion of literates over the age of 20 
though it made some at earlier ages, points to the probability that the stan¬ 
dard is not strictly applied to adiffts, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
census statistics gravelv exaggerate the number of adults who are literate. 

The figures for females as given below do not show a similar increase m 
the proportion of literates with age^:— 
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Literacy is attained early by females if they attain it at all, for the pro¬ 
portion literate between the ages of 5 and 10 is more than half as much as 
the proportion in all ages over 20, and the proportion literate between 10 
and 15 is decidedly higher ban the proportion in all ages over 20. Indeed in 
the Province as a whole and in Central, Northern ancT Eastern Bengal it is a 
shade higher in the ages 10—15 than in the ages 15—20, a fact which is elo¬ 
quent of the early age at which female education is suspended. That it is 
*much lower in the ages above 20 is due partly to the fact that female educa¬ 
tion is a comparatively new departure in this country and partly to lapse from 
literacy. Such lapse does not so often pass unnoticed in the case of females 
ELS in the case of males, for the ordy females who receive any education 
belong to families of which the men have themselves received a good 
education, families in which reading and writing are put to practical u^. 
The cultivator may forget all he knew and not discover the fact, or if he does 
he may conceal it, but the husband whose ^vife received some education when 
she was a child, and who answers the enumerator’s questions when he comes 
round to fill in the census schedules, will know whether his wife really 
attains the census standard of literacy or not and will answer accordingly. 
It is. probable, therefore, that there was not the same exaggeration of the 
number of literates among adult females as among adult males. 

176. Literacy and religion,—The relative standard of education among 
the adherents to the main religions of Bengal are compared in Subsidiary 
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Table I and III appended to this chapter and illustrated in diagram No. 78' 
below : — 
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Naturally European Christians and the Brahmos take a long lead from 
others, but even Indian Christians are well ahead of other religions in the 
elementary education of their males, and very far ahead in that of their 
females. Literacy is more than twice as frequently found among Hindu 
than among Muhammadan males aged 5 and over, and 3-| times as frequently 
found among Hindu than among Muhammadan females. It is this contrast 
which is mainly responsible for the advantage which Western Bengal with 
its large Hindu element has over Eastern Bengal in its proportion of 
literates. Among Hindus the proportion of males who can read and write is 
fairly level through the districts of Western and Central Bengal but falls low 
in Northern Bengal except in Pabna and Bogra. The Eastern Bengal stan¬ 
dard among them is higher than in Central or Western Bengal. 416 per mille 
of the Hindus in Bakarganj are literate, a proportion which is surpassed only 
in Calcutta, and Tippera 346, Chittagong 344, Noakhali 333, Dacca 327, 
Pabna 307, and Faridpur 305, all have more than 3 in every 10 
Hindu males aged 5 and over able to read and write. The proportion is 
higher among Sluhaminadans in the western districts where they are in a 
minority than in the rest of the Province. It falls very low in the 
districts on either side of the Ganges, Nadia 49, Earidpur 72, Pabna 79, 
Eajshahi 80, Dacca 83, Malda 85, but is higher in Rangpur 96 and 
Bogra_ 161. In Bakarganj 159, Tippera 120 and Noakhali 117, also 
it is high again, but it is very low in Mymensingh 59. Nearly 27 per cent, 
of the Hindu women over 5 in Calcutta are literate, a proportion which is 
nearly four times as great as in the localities which come next on the list, 
Dacca with 71 per mille and Bakarganj with 70. The proportion falls 
very low in Sikkim, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Malda, Dinajpur, Tripura State, Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, in all of 
which less than one female in 50 over the age of 5 can read and write. The 
proportion among Muhammadan females is miserably low everywhere except 
in Calcutta, 84 per mille, Chittagong Hill Tracts (a small minority of the 
population) 34 and Darjeeling (again a small minority) 22. Elsewhere 
it is below 1 per cent, except in Hooghly and Howrah where it just touches 
that figure. The proportioh in the case of Animist males is generally but 
half that in the case of Hindu females and education has not touched Animist 
females at-all. Buddhists are numerous only in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, 
Chittagong HiU Tracts, Chittagong, Tripura State and Sikkim and the level 
of education among them is generally about half way between that for Hindus 
and for Muhammadans throughout the Province. 

The statistics of literacy given below according to age reveal a remark¬ 
able contrast between Hindus and Muhammadans:— 
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Tile former reach the stage in their education vrhen they can read and ividte 
Tery much earlier than the latter. In the ages 5—10 the proportion literate 
is more than four times as great for Hindus as for Muhammadans; in the 
age of 10 —15 it is just over three times; in the age of 15—20 about 21 times; 
and over the age of 20 but a little more than twice. This is partly due to the 
fact that before he is taught anything else the Muhammadan child is usually 
taught to say his prayers by rote and perhaps to repeat some parts of the 
Koran. This delays liis secular education at the start, as further on in the 
progress of school education the necessity for him to take up another 
language, Arabic, as well, gives the Hindu boy an opportunity of getting 
ahead of him in English. Moreover, whatever may be the reason for it, it 
seems that the average Muhammadan develops intellectuailv later than the 
average Hindu. Those -vyho have had much experience with the clerical 
labour of the poorer class in Bengal have often remarked upon this fact. 
A Muhammadan clerk often seems to improve considerably after the age of 
25, whereas a Hindu clerk though he becomes more experienced does not often 
show much intellectual expansion after the age of 20. An examination of the 
statistics of literacy, on the same lines on which those for Civil Condition were 
examined to discover the average age at marriage in §167—.show^s that the 
average Hindu boy who learns to read and wmite attains the art at about the 
age of 8^ but the average Muhammadan boy does not reach the same standard 
till he is about 11^. 

It is the return of literacy among Muhammadans that has been mainly 
]‘esponsible for the phenomenon already noticed that in the whole popu¬ 
lation the proportion of males who are literate is greater above the age of 20 
than between 15 and 20. It is true that the grown up school boys sometimes 
found in Eastern Bengal are all Muhammadans but there is no doubt that it. 
is among Muhammadan cultivators that there has been the greatest exag¬ 
geration of the number of adults who are literate. The result of the very- 
early termination of a girl’s schooling is equally apparent in the statistics 
for literacy among Hindus and among Muhammadans. In both commu¬ 
nities the proportion literate is greater between the ages of 10 and 15 than 
between the ages of 15 and 20, and very much greater than among females 
whose age is more than 20 as shown below:— 
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177. Literacy and caste.— The proportion literate per mille of each sex, 
aged 5 and over in all the castes, tribes and races of great numerical 
importance in Bengal are given in colunms 2, 3 and 4 of Subsidiary Table VI 
at the end of this chapter from the statistics of 1921 and in column 5, 6 and 7 
from those of 1911. 

Statistics in the form of Census Table XIV showing the number of each 
caste in each age period are available only for a selected number of these 
castes. In preparing this subsidiary table for those castes for which age 
statistics are not available the proportion over the age of 5 was taken to be the 
same as in the whole body of adherents to the same religion in order to obtain 
the number literate per mille age 6 and over. The castes stand in the following 
order in respect of the iSxtent of literacy in both sexes in each 
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The bhadralok castes, Baidya, Brahman and Kayastha come first, then 
generally speaking the shopkeeper castes, represented by the Subarnabaniks, 
Gandhabaniks. Shahas, Telis and Sunris. and the Indian Christians. The 
industrial castes Kamar, Jugi and Tanti come before any of the cultivating 
•classes, and Kalus, Sutradhars, Kumhars and Kapalis comparatively high 
up. Of the cultivating castes those belonging to Central Bengal and the 
•delta parts of Western Bengal the Pods and the Chasi Kaibarttas are con¬ 
siderably ahead of those which belong to Eastern and Northern Bengal, the 
Namasudras, Rajbansis and the Muhammadan Shekhs. Most of the 
Himalayan races come in between, and the fisherman and boatman castes, 
Patnis, Jalia Kaibarttas and Tivars are little behind the Eastern Bengal 
cultivators. Considering their disadvantages the Tiparas of Tripura State 
cccupy an unexpectedly high position and they have attained it mainly by the 
remarkable progress which the returns show them to have made during the 
last 10 years. It is almost unbelievable, that the proportion literate among 
them should now be more than ten times what it was in 1911, and it may be 
that the standard of literacy was placed pecuiiariy low at the time of the 
census enumeration in the State. At the bottom of the list come the castes 
lowest in the social scale, Bhumalis, Chamars, Mnchi and Haris, the Muham¬ 
madan sections, Jolaha, Kulu and Behara, and the aboriginal tribes and their 
.^rest relatives, Bagdis, Bhuiyas, Garos, Bauris and Santals- It is perhaps 
rather curious that the Napits should be so far in advance of the Goai^s and 
the Dhobas. The case of the Goalas is an example of the effect produced on 
such statistics as these by the efiorts which the more advanced of some castes 
made at the time of the census to get themselves returned by something else 
than the name by which their caste is commonly known. Goalas who had 
received some education and improved their position refused to be entered in 
the census schedules as Goalas and put themselves down as Sadgops. As 
being cultivators, the latter would be expected to show a level of education 
about the same as that of other cultivating classes, but as a result of what was 
done they show a much higher one, while the Goalas appear to occupy a less 
advanced position than they should. The contrast between the Dhobas and 
the Napits is explained by the fact that the latter are almost exclusively a 
functional caste, whereas the Dhobas in Midnapore and in Tippera and 
Noakhali, where they are most numerous, can never have been exclusively 
washermen, but must originally have been races of cultivators in these two 
localities. Consequently their level of education conforms more closely to 
that of the cultivating classes than of the functional castes. 

In the matter of female education the Baidyas are far in advance of any 
other community, and besides them, the Brahmans, Kayasthas, Indian Chris¬ 
tians and some of the mercantile castes, Subarnabanik, Shaba and Gandha- 
banik, there are no other castes in which education has made any considerable 
impression on the female population. The little impression that has been 
made in other castes is, however, generally proportional to the extent ot 
literacy among males in each caste. 

178. Progress of education. —The changes which have been made in the 
manner of return of statistics of literacy from cencus to census from 1881 
to 1911 render it somewhat difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the pro¬ 
gress of education, but the proportionate figures given in Subsidiary Table N 
give a means of obtaining an approximate estimate of actual progress and an 
impression which can be wholly relied upon in comparing the relative progress 
of one locality with another. In order to make use of the statistics of 1881 
and 1891 it was necessary to make some arbitrary division of the numbers 
returned as ‘' learning ’ ’ at those two censuses. The statistics were presented 
at the time separately for the age periods 5—15 and 15—25, and what has 
been done in preparing this subsidiary table has been to treat those returned 
as “ learning"''' over the age of 15 as “ literate " and those learning- under the 
age of 15 as illiterate. ” For the Province as a wRole the proportion literate 
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has increasied from 137 per mille males aged 5 and over in 1881 to 181 in 1921 
and froia 4 pei mille females in 1881 to 21 in 1921. 


literates per miulj: aged" 

SAND OVER. 
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The progress in male education does not appear from the statistics to 
have bten at all even, but an explanation for the apparent irregularities before 
1911 may lie in the changed manner of the successive returns. There has 
however been no such change between 1911 and 1921 and but a minor change 
between 1901 and 1911 and we may safely compare the statistics of 1911 and 
1921, and with comparative' safety the statistics of 1901 and 1911. The 
progress of the last 20 years in the several quarters of the Province is summed 
up in the folloAving table :~ 
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The prescription of a standard of literacy caused a slight reduction of 
the apparent progress between 1901 and 1911, but it seems certain that in the 
Province as a whole the progress which has been made in the last 10 years 
is certainly as^great as in the 10 years before. Western Bengal which made 
little apparent advance between 1901 and 1911, has made better progress 
since, but its advance has not been at the same rate as that of other parts of 
the Province, (Whereas it was well in advance of other parts of Bengal 
20 years ago it now falls behind the .Presidency Division. In the latter the 
progress of the last 10 years has been rather less than in the previous decade 
but it has been greater than elsewhere in the Province except in the backward 
Bajshahi Division. The latter has made great strides* towards making up 
l^way during the last 20 years, and has made quite as much real progress 
since 1911 as between 1901 and 1911. The two divisions in Eastern Bengal 
have progressed at about the same rate which is slightly above the average for 
the Prdvihce fof the 20 years. The separate examination of the progress 
in the several districts and States shows some of those which were compara¬ 
tively haekward to havs made great , strides since 1911, especially Tripura 
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instate, in which, progress has been very remarkable indeed. Diiiajpur, Raiigpur 
and Bogra. But on the other hand other backward districts such as Malda, 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Nadia, Jalpaiguri, and Mymensiiigh have either 
made very little progress or gone back. The same contrast is to be found 
between some of tne more advanced districts. Bakarganj. Tippera, Noakhaii, 
Khulna, Faridpiir, Bankiira, Birbhum and Calcutta have made great strides, 
but Chittagong. Cooc‘h Behar, Burdwan and Howrah have failed to do so. 
Calcutta keeps its long lead, wdth twdce as many literates among its male 
population as any district. Even in 16S1 it had a proportion 50 per cent, 
higher.than any outside district has yet reached. 

Except in Calcutta, education had hardly touched the female pofiiilation 
40 years ago. Only one woman in every *250 could read and write in ISSl. 
There has been steady progress during every decade since, in almost ever} 
district and State in the Province. Calcutta's lead ewer the rest of Bengal is 
more remarkable in the ca.se of female than in the case of the male education, 
and progress in Calcutta has now carried the art of reading and writing to 
more than a quarter of the women who live in the city compared with only one 
in eight 20 years ago. Evervwvhere there has been decidedly more progress 
in the last 20 years than in the 20 years before 1901 and in most districts 
progress since 1911 has been greater than it was in the previous decade. 

179. Progress of recent years according to caste. —The extent of literacv 
among males of the Ithairalok castes seems to have reached its limit. Practi¬ 
cally all Baidya males have had the opportunity of acquiring the art of read¬ 
ing and writing Bengali and most of these who cannot do so are either not 
yet old enough or are defective. Brahmans and Kayasthas are rather behind 
‘the Baidyas, but among them too, elementary education has gone no further 
than 1911; in the case of all three, the last decade has shown great progress 
in female education. The Gandhabaniks seem to have made no progress in 
either sex in the last 10 years. Other castes have generally made some in the 
education both of their males and females of recent years, but there are 
exceptions, for example, the cases of the Pods, Tantis and Baiiris. Those 
noted below, are among the castes which have made greatest progress in the 
education of their males :— 
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The phenomenal progress of the Tiparas has already been mentioned. Among 
the others mentioned there are a number of the Eastern Bengal aquatic castes 
who are socially rather looked down upon, Patnis, Tiyars, Malos and Jalia 
Kaibarttas. In the hills to the north the Buddhist tribes, Murmis and 
Lepchas, have made more progress than others. The progress of the Saiyids 
and the Baruis is in part fictitious. Many Muhammadans wEo have risen in 
the world, and among such there is naturally more than the average educa¬ 
tion, take to calling themselves Saiyads. Some of the Baruis in 1911 tried 
to make themselves out to be Kayasthas and individuals returned theniseHes 
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so> but on the occasion of the last census the claim was not pressed as rigourous- 
iv, and no doubt the Baruis now get the credit for the literacy of a number of 
the'more advanced of the caste who called themselves Kayasthias ten years ago. 
The figures for Sunris given in 1911 referred only to Western and' Central 
Bengal, those for 1921 refer to the whole Province so that the figures are not 
strictly comparable. 

180. Literacy in English. —It is indeed remarkable that in a country 
where but 18 per cent, of the males aged 5 and over can read and write their 
own language as many as 3 -4 per cent, should have acquired as much profi¬ 
ciency also in a foreign language. Yet this is the case in Bengal: 339 per 
10,000 of the males aged 5 and over can read and write English and 23 per 
10,000 of the females. The knowledge is school-acquired knowledge, for very 
few of those who have learnt it have ever heard it spoken by an Englishman, 
though some may have picked it up partly from hearing it used by their 
elders in conversation. The reason for the comparatively advanced stage to 
which secondary education has been pushed in this country, w^hile primary 
education has still not touched the great mass efiectively, lies mainly in the. 
caste system which divides the population between a section, whose tradition 
requires in them a knowledge of letters and whose traditional occupations are 
clerical, and the great mass whom caste jealousy in the past has helped to keep 
in outer darkness. The first and smaller section has had some education for 
a very long time and an enthusiasm for acquiring more. There is no possi¬ 
bility for an individual of it to slip down from his pedestal in time of adversity 
or fall back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations which engage 
the great mass. He must follow an occupation becoming his social position ox 
starve. He therefore receives- primary education as early as possible, and,* 
to equip himself as .well as he can for the competition which is daily becoming 
keener to find such employment as his caste traditions permit hini to accept,' 
he continues his education to the secondary stage. This is the key to the 
enthusiasm for secondary education while there is comparatively little 
enthusiasm for primary education among the masses. The smaller section 
is the vocal section and its importunities in the past have led the Government 
to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure to forwarding secondary 
education, disproportionate at least by comparison with the efforts of the 
Governments of other countries which have turned their attention first to offer 
primary education to all their subjects, and only afterwards to assist private 
enterprise in fostering seconadry education. In Bengal in 1921 there were no 
less than 333,930 pupils accommodated in High English and Middle English 
Schools workin*-^ under the Education Der-artment, more than a quarter the 
number of pupils, 1,181,531, in primary schools. 

In respect of English education Bengal takes the lead of the other 
provinces of India as the figures of the following table illustrated by diagram 
Ho. 83 will show :•— 
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The Burmese though they are so far ahead of the other peoples of India 
in vernacular education, have not taken to English education to the same 
extent, and twice as many of the males in Bengal have learnt English as jimong 
the males in Burma. In Burma, however, female education in English has 
progressed the further. Bengal is well ahead of Bombay and Madras which 
come close together, but Bombay has more females educated in English than 
either of the other two. The Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa are far behind. 


181. English education in the several parts of the Province. —Calcutta 
is far ahead of any of the districts outside it. In the city half the 53 per cent, 
among males over the age of 5, who can read and write at ail, can also read and 
write English. The variation in the proportion from district to district are 
illustrated by the map in diagram No. 81. 
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Hooghly and Howrah come next to Calcutta in respect of the knowledge of 
English. Burdwan, the 24-Parganas, Darjeeling and Dacca follow, and the 
districts in the centre of the Province, Khulna, Nadia, Faridpur and Pabna, 
come before Murshidabad, Birbhum and Bankura on the west and Chitta¬ 
gong. Bakarganj and Tippera on the east. Northern Bengal, except for 
Darjeeling and Pabna, is very backward in this knowledge, as are also Midna- 
pore, the Eastern Hill Tracts and Sikkim. The knowledge of English among 
females generally varies in the same direction from' place to place as among 
males, but Calcutta has a longer lead over rural districts in the matter of 
English education among females even than among males and Darjeeling 
is very far in advance of any plains district, mainly because there is no fiirdah 
system among the hill people to cut short the girls’ schooling as in the plains. 

182. English education and age. —The explanation of the return of the 
proportion literate in English, so high in the ages between 15 and 20 compared 
with the proportion over 20 as indicated below, lies in the great strides which 
English education has made in the last few years :—; « 
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English is acquired at a comparatively early age for apparently the standard 
of literacy is reached, among those who learn it, about the average age of 
It is not probable that many who have once properly acquired the language 
forget it, for Bengalis educated in English appreciate the facilities which 
the language gives them, especially in the/expression of abstract, idea, and in 
common speech they lard their conversation in Bengali• • with a plethora of 
English abstract nouns. That the custom of the country requires girls to 
leave school at a very early age is emphasized again by the fact that the propor¬ 
tion literate in English is greater among females between the ages of 10 and 15 
than between the ages of 15 and 20. ' " . 

183. Progress of English education i^Thirty years ago only 76 per 
10,000 of the male population over the age of 5 in Bengal could read and write 
English. The proportion doubled between 1801 and 1901 and increased by 50 
per cent., from 157 to 228, in the next decade. During the last the increase has 
again been 50 per cent. The increase fromi 157 to 228 was sufficiently remiark- 
able, but that in the next decade there, should have been the same proportionate 
increase on the top of it is very remarkable indeed. The actual number of 
males educated in English now is well over five times as many it wa.s 30 years 
ago, and it is not surprising that a knowledge of English is not the key to open 
the door to remunerative' employment that it used to be. In spite of the fact 
that the proportion knowing English among the females is so low, it has 
increased only at the ^me rate as the corresponding proportion among males. 
A knowledge of English in fact of very little use to women. 

184, English education and caste. —The castes numerically of the 
greatest importance stand in the following order according to the prevalence 
of knowledge of English among their male population :—- 

, , Number per 10,000 Number per 10,000 

males aged S arid males aged 5 and 

river who are i over who are 

literate in Englishi literate in English. 


Baidya 

5,130 

Saiyad 


921 

Brahman ..." 

' 2,774 

Barui 

... 

802 

Kayastlia 

■ ... 2,560^^^ 

Tell , 

... 

671 

SubarDabatiik 

- 2,189 

Sadgop 

... 

587 

Indian Chnstian 

... 1,.535 

Tanti 


535 

Agarwala (Calcutta only) 

... ,1,338 

Kamar 

...'' 

... 462 

Shaba 

1,1.34 

Sudra 


376 

Oandhabanik . • ,... 

' 1,128 : ■ : 

Suniri 


371 
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if99 


s 


run] 

.fei aged d and 


t;.-T.es sged 

ove 

r who are 


'Ver wco 

iterate ic Esiglisc. 


i.teraleir. tfc?; 

Napit 


Maiigar (Dari’^eiing and 

SirtKtUl 

Jupi 

326 

only) 

... 1 10 

Kapaii 

■2S5 

J.'diii K.aibartta 

... 114 

C’iiasi Kaibartta 

•271 

Nikari 

... 109 

Goala 

■254 

S’iekh 

li2 

Kuinhar 

•249 

.Vaio 

94 

Baisiirtb 

247 

Lepahi I’Darieeling and 
urdy) 

Sikkim 

92, 

Sutradhar 

245 

Tipara (Tripura State only ) 

71 

Ne’.var (Darjet-ling ai;d Sikkim oiily) 

242 

Rajbansi 

66 

Kalu 

204 

Cliarnar 

48 

PatE! 

1S6 

Jolaha 

44 

Guning (Darieeling and Sik’^irn 


Bbiimali 

42 

only) 

177 



Tiyar 

40 

Bhotia (Darjeeling and Siksim only) 

167 

Bagdi 

... 6 

Dboba 

165 

Bhniya 

33 

Namasudra 

150 

Kulu 

32 

Magh (Chittagong and Chittagong 


Chakma (Chittagorig 

Hill 

Hill Tracts) 

150 

Tracts) 

27 

Pod 

132 

Pehara 

... 25 

ilurrni (Darjeeling and Sikkim 


Hiirl 

■ 1.5 

only) 

132 



Limbu (Darjeeling and Sikkim 


Koch 

Garo (Myrnensingh only) 

14 

only) ... ... 

121 

... 9 

Kbarrbu and Jimdar (Darjeeling 


Banri 

7 

and Sikkim crjlr) ... 

117 

Sontal 

2 



are 


The proportion is illustrated for the castes which have as many as 2 per 
cent, of their males literate in English in diagram No. 82. A comparison 
between the list of castes in this order and the list in paragraph 177 above will 
show how accurately the impression which English education has made in each 
caste follows the impression which vernacular education has made, but the 
more advanced castes have much more a monopoly of English education than 
they have of vernacular education, for the proportion literate in English 
among the Baidyas is 19 times as great as in the first cultivating class met with 
in the table just above, the Chasi Kaibarttas, while as regards literacy in the 
vernacular the proportion who have it among the Baidyas is only five times as 
great as among the Chasi Kaibarttas. More than half the Baidya males over 
5 understand English, and this caste has a long lead over the Brahman and 
Kayasthas among whom the proportion is only a little over a quarter, while 
the three are further in advance of the mercantile classes in the knowledge of 
English than in respect of vernacular education, and Indian Christians have 
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passed the latter. English education is now denied to no section of the com- 
" munity for thei^e' are even 138 Dorns, 169 Bhuimalis and 100 Haris who have 
learnt the language. 

The Baidyas have five times as great a proportion of their females literate 
in English as the Kayasthas who stand next to them, and very few but 
bhadralok females have acquired the language. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER Vili. 

Account of an abortive attempt to test the extent of 
lapse from literacy. 

It has be;en explained in Chapter V that to obtain an age distribution of 
the population by annual age periods, slips for about 100,000 persons of each 
sex and religion were sorted by annual age periods instead of by the quinquen¬ 
nial periods required for Imperial Table VII. The results are given in 
Subsidiary Table I to Chapter V. The slips for males in the ages 10 to 29 
were then sorted to separate literates and illiterates in the hope that by 
comparing the number of literate in each age per 100,000 of the total male 
population with the annual statistics of the Education Department showing 
how many scholars were' studying in each year for the last two decades in the 
classes in which literacy is ordinarily attained in the schools, some indication 
might be obtained as to how many boys lose the art of letters after they leave 
school. The result of the sorting is disclosed in the following table;— 


Number of literate males in each age per 100,000 males in all ages. 



. 

West and Noutu Bengal. . 

_ East Bekrai.. 

> 

1 

Hindus, 1 

Muhammadans, 

Hindus. 

'MuhUntmadans. 

10 

495 

141 

836 

'313 

11 

351 

125 

397 

129 

••• 

701 

306 

954 

404 

13 

363 

121 

447 

120 

14 

525 

181 

637 

148 

15 

503 

169 

705 

347 

16 

517 

239 

633 

307 

17 ; ... 

401 

123 

427 

455 

18 

697 

308 

9i9 

116 

19 

363 

143 

313 

508 

20 

493 

183 

848 

97' 

21 

335 

147 

708 ■ 

.353 

22 

643 

251 

348 

140 

23 

310 

109 

338 

125 

24 

525 

169 

’ 1.078 

698 

25 

762 

. 428 

372 

i67 

26 

505 

■ 173 

■ 431 

178 

■27 ' " ■ ... ; „ ,... 

405 

181 

i': 718 

I ■ 

360 

'■■^ '28: '■■ ... ■ ';■ ,'■ ... 

851 

308 

1 163 

i 47 

1 


I " 280: 

!■ , ,■. ; . 

109 


1 , 
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The figures have of course been affected in the same way as the crude age 
distribution dealt with in Chapter V, but they may be graduated by a mechani¬ 
cal process in the same way as the age distribution was graduated to give the 
result shown in Subsidiary Table I-A to Chapter V. Such a graduation 
for Hindu male literates and for the whole Hindu male population in Eastern 
Bengal are compared in the following table :— 





Graduated series of 
literates in each age 
periC'd per 
ia ail 

literate or iiliterste 
in eaor: acfs 
oeried. 

Propertior. 'iterate 
fiJr '.000in 
each agi. 

10 



600 

2,449 

245 

11 



620 

2,394 

259 

12 



62 S 

■2,340 

268 

13 



S30 

2.286 

275 

14 



628 

2 232 

284 

15 



620 

2,179 

286 

16 



608 

2.126 

286 

17 



594 

2,074 

287 

18 



580 

2,022 

289 

19 



570 

1,971 

291 

20 



558 

1,920 

295 

21 



551 

1,870 

300 

22 



546 

1,820 

306 

23 



542 

1,77] 

312 

24 



538 

1.723 

318 

25 



533 

1.675 

322 

26 



525 

1,628 

327 

27 



517 

1,5S1 

327 

28 



502 

1,535 

327 

29 



488 

1,490 



The apparent conclusion is that the proportion literate steadily increases 
from the age of 10 right up to the age of 27. It is possible that mortality is 
greater among the illiterate than among the literate and that a certain number 
teach themselves to read after they have reached maturity, but the result is 
an unexpected one, and must, I think, be taken as pointing to the conclusion 
that whether there has beenjapse from literacy to any great extent or not, it 
has not been admitted in filling up the census schedules. The figures up to 
this stage of the investigation have been given but it does not seem worth while 
to elaborate them further. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—Education by Age, Sex and Religion. 





number per mille who are 

LITERATE. 



NUMBER PER MILLE 

AOED 5 AND OVER WHO 

ARE ILLITERATE. 

Number per mille 

AOED 6 AND OVER WHO 
ARE LITERATE IN 

English. 

Beligion. 


and over. 

5- 

-10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

20 and over. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

All Religions . 

f04 

ISl 

21 

■4S 

11 

144 

29 

214 

28 

225 

21 

898 

819 

979 

19 

34 


138 

268 

36 

84 

19 

238 

53 

316 

51 

313 

35 

842 

732 

964 

S2 

59 

2 


59 

lO-J 

6 

20 

4 

77 

9 

128 

8 

■146 

5 

S41 

891 

994 

a 

i 1 

3 


436 

633 

425 

260 

252 

505 

481 

675 

600 

603 

446 

514 

461 

675 

353 

397 

303 

Enropean a/id oihsr 

973 

9S4 

972 

92I» 

SSI* 

... 

... 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

llOUO 

21 

16 

as 

857 

S76 

m 


238 

317 

164 

235* 

210=' 

... 

... 

407 

309 

346 

174 

78* 

es3 

836 

112 

Its 

71 


821 

EIul 

799 

629 

716 

843 

888 

826 

848 

886 

781 

179 

160 

201 

BIO 

684 

566 


96 

169 

19 

19 

7 

75 

21 

201 

25 

229 

20 

904 

831 

931 

9 

16 

1 

Animist .. 

7 

14 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

19 

1 

18 

1 

993 

986 

999 

•3 

1 

•05 


• Between the ages 6 and 16. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 


number per MIIiUB WHO ARE LITERATE. 


District and Natural 
Divisions. 

5 and over. 


6—10. 

10—15. 

15- 

90. 

20 and over. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Eemalo. 

Male, 

Female. 

mm 


Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

CO 

9 

10 

11 

12 

iEHGAL . 

10* 

181 

21 

*B 

11 

U* 

29 

21* 

28 

225 

21 

■WE.ST BENGAL (BUBDWAN 
Division). 

121 

230 

19 

69 

10 

198 

2* 

257 

26 

273 

18 

Bardwan . 

113 

203 

20 

69 

10 

190 

27 

232 

28 

231 

19 

BIrbhum . 

114 

216 

12 

T1 

7 

203 

20 

268 

20 

248 

10 

Bankura . 

125 

237 

11 

71 

6 

192 

14 

266 

15 

201 

11 

Midnapore ■. 

116 

218 

13 

56 

7 

163 

16 

237 

17 

274 

13 

Hooghly . 

145 

248 

32 

78 

17 

221 

41 

281 

43 

286 

32 

Howrah .. 

168 

281 

36 

94 


280 

43 

315 

46 

317 

35 

CENTRAL BENGAL (Presi¬ 
dency Division). 

1*3 

232 

38 

81 

20 

18* 

51 

273 

*9 

275 

38 

34-Fargauas ... ... ... 

150 

262 

24 

66 

12 

108 

31 

286 

33 

303 

25 

Calcutta .. 

450 

• 630 

271 

369 

214 

534 

396 

650 

356 

640 

231 

Nadia .. 

73 

120 

23 

39 

9 

96 

37 

129 

37 

149 

22 

Mursbidabad . 

80 

143 

18 

41 

. 10 

109 

24 

168 

25 

177 

18 

Jessore ... ... ... 

86 

161 

16 

43 

8 

139 

22 

250 

25 

164 

15 

Khulna ... . 

122 

214 

19 

68 

9 

191 

20 

272 

27 

260 

19 

NORTH BENGAL . 

78 

135 

10 

31 

B 

103 

17 

156 

15 

173 

10 

Rajshahi Division. 

IS 

13* 

10 

30 

8 

102 

17 

155 

IS 

171 

to 

Raishahi . 

62 

109 

11 

31 

5 

77 

16 

128 

14 

. 142 

11 

Dinajpur 

90 

161 

10 

44 

8 

133 

15 

186 

13 

201 

8 

Jalpaiguri . 

65 

113 

6 

24 


78 

10 

128 

12 

143 

Darjeeling . 

124 

211 

26 

40 


140 

41 

lU6 

36 

271 


Hangpur . 

68 

121 


33 


89 

13 

141 

10 

168 

10 

Bogra . 

99 

179 


44 

10 

146 

23 

217 

19 

231 

Pabna .. . 

76 

134 


39 

8 

111 

26 

168 

23 

170 

15 

6 

10 

Ma'da . 

SS 

lOS 


28 

4 

73 

11 

110 

10 

135 

Oooch Behar . 

91 

169 

■1 

41 

6 

117 

15 

174 

18 

201 

BAST BENGAL ... . 

81 

150 

19 

38 

9 

128 

27 

19S 

28 

20* 

19 

Dacca Division 

90 

16* 

21 

37 

10 

128 

30 

191 

30 

19* 

21 

Dacca . 

99 

167 

29 

43 

12 

162 

45 

223 

41 

205 

29 

Mymensingli ... . 

60 

103 

12 

24 

7 

80 

18 

124 

16 

134 


Paridpur . 

91 

156 

22 

44 

9 

141 

30 

203 

34 

1H7 


Bakarganj . 

134 

234 

2S 

64 

13 

1S4 

36 

268 

37 

295 

37 

Dhittaqonq Division 

83 

189 

15 

35 

8 

122 

22 

200 

21 

228 

1* 

Tippera ... .. 

102 

180 

18 

42 

10 

142 


211 

26 

233 

IT 

Ndathali 

89 

167 

11 

23 

6 

102 


195 

16 

241 

11 

Chittagong ... .... ... 

84 

160 

13 

86 

8 

115 


, 188 

18 

219 

12 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

64 

113 

6 

8 


48 


1.53 


145 

T 

Tripihra State ... , ... 

82 

143 

11 

11 

H 

65 

16 

374 

9 

182 

IS' 

SiXKIM ... ... ... ... ... 

*S 

88 

■ 

2 

1 

23 

1 

70 

5 

127 

’ * 


I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI.— Education by Religion, Sex and Locality. 





NL* 


fj" LIX 

.XES ?H:1 HILLS 


5 AND .:a- 

EL 

Dii'ric: an I Naiiir-ii ijv- 




Mr.< 


An 


1 ... 


1 -r. 







1 . 

1 





; Friioale. 

Mu-Ia. 

: Fsn::i!e. 

Male. 

Fernale. 

Hue. 

; Feniale. 

Vale. 

1 Feiraie. 

1 

2 

1 3 

4 5 


7 

1 

S ! 9 

j 

10 

11 

BEMGAL . 


2S8 

; 3s 

109 

B 

n 

7 

539 

425 

789 

19 

Tl’SST BENGAL (UiJEDfTAS- Div:- 
SIOK). 

2t9 

20 

172 

9 

12 

7 

703 

577 

525 

85 

Burdwan . 



2! 

J33 

9 

2 

; 0 


I sro 

:.'.5 

! 

Eirbiium . 


243 

14 

l^j 

7 

17 

i 

£■>; 

505 


1 

Bankura . 


■261 

' 12 

204 

8 

17 


538 

"52 


... 

Xidnapore . 



: 13 

T« 1 

3 

V2 

: fj 

t’33 

450 

235 

0 

HoogWy . 

. 

260 

; 37 

311 

10 

z 

0 

852 

S!3 

561 

c 

Howrah . 


305 

1 33 

175 

! 

1 

23 

: 'j 

753 

749 

432 

; 1,000 

OBNTEAL BENGAL (Presidesgy 
Division-). 

377 

57 

12B 

1 

1 8 

12 

2 

Bi8 

570 

58 7 

197 

34-Pargana.3 . 


2^6 

i 32 

155 

1 5 

27 

6 

4S9 

2jS 

651 

0 

Calcutta . 


530 

i 243 

310 

1 34 

4 

0 

647 

, 824 

534 

! 303 

Nadia. 


22s 

■ 

49 

i 5 

4 

0 

17i 

200 

«00 

' 0 

Hurshidabad. 


212 

: 22 

32 

! 3 

2 

0 

870 

622 

SOU 

' 0 

JeSSOTQ 


244 

i 30 

94 

i ^ 

... 

... 

121 

lOG 

65 

0 

Khulna. 

■. 

231 

' 32 

147 

6 


Q 

50fl 

323 

322 

0 

NOBTH BENGAL 

. 

178 

! 

774 


u 

0 

371 

i 

244 

180 

' 9 

Kajsh-ahi Division ... 

. 

178 

i 

1 20 

113 

! 

I ^ 

u 

! 0 

1 

368 

1 242 

180 

1 ® 

Rajshahi . 

.. 

213 

1 

! 29 

30 

! 

1 ^ 

S 

i 

236 

i 

1 161 

635 

0 

Dinajpur . 

. 

147 

i '3 

192 

1 ® 

4 

1 ° 

145 

i 

l.WO 


Jalpaigurl . 

. 

123 

1 JI 

143 

i 

36 


1S9 

SO 

176 

0 

Darjeeling . 

. 

203 

^ 8 

1 

266 

! 22 

17 

0 

671 

537 

ISO 

10 

Bangpar . 

... 

163 

i 16 

96 

4 

7 


575 

433 

S33 


Bogra . 

. 

264 

; 40 

161 

7 

12 

1 

453 

307 

LOiOO 


Pabfi^ . 

. 

307 

i 

79 

4 

36 

... 

542 

602 

500 

... 

Halda . 

. 

142 

i 12 

85 

4 

4 

0 

192 

! S3 

... 


Cooch Behar .. 

. 

174 

i 

124 


0 

0 

843 

i 633 

' 

1,000 


EA.ST BENGAL. 

. 

312 

! 

95 

5 

28 

3 

328 

217 

m 

2Q 

Dicc.A Division 

. 

309 

' 

58 

87 

5 

35 

4 

305 

137 

493 

172 

Dacca . 

. 

327 

71 

83 

5 

187 

0 

245 

1S5 

677 


Hymerisingh . 

. 

231 

38 

69 

3 

33 

4 

277 

175 

m 

... 

Faridpar . 

. 

305 

61 

72 

4 

... 

... 

344 

173 

1.000 

... 

Bakarganj . 

... 

418 

70 

157 

« 

.. 

... 

335 

S46 

499 

' 

173 

CHiTTAaoNQ Division 

. 

333 

*8 


8 


2 

S83 

485 

757 

13 

Tippers . 

. 

347 

47 


8 


... 

738 



■ 11 

Noakhali .... ... 

... 

333 

33 

117 

4 

... 

... 

3C9 



33 

Chittagong . 

. 

344 

37 

69 

4 

44 

69 

81£ 

781 

154 1 

35 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

. 

123 

4 

77 

34 


1 

216 

65 

126 I 

5 

Tripura State 

... ... 

182 

14 

81 

4 

14 ; 

0 

25S 

115 

74 i 

S 

JICKJM ... . 

. 

.7 

3 

833 

0 

a < 

... 

431 

227 

1 

89 1 

i 

2 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE IV.—English education by Age, Sex and Locality. 


LITBBATB m ENGLISH PBB 10.000. 


Dialirlct and Natural 
Divisions. 






1921. 





1911. 

1901. 

1891. 


—10. 

10—lut 

16—20. 

20 AND OVER. 

5 AND OVER. 

5 AND OVER. 

6 AND OVER. 

6 AND OVER. 



Female 

B 



Female- 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

B 

■ 

1 

I 

1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

BENGAL... . 


9 


32 


31 

38* 

2* 

339 

23 

22B 

15 

157 

11 

78 

8 

WEST BENGAL 

58 

8 

3i9 

19 

1 

604 

21 

*28 

17 


18 

27 B 

13 

109 

7 

90 

3 

CBUBDWAif DiyiSIOH). 

Burdwao . 

55 

14 

380 

36 

694 

26 

491 

24 

436 

24 

325 

15 

234 

12 

96 

5 

Birbhum . 

26 

4 

286 

6 


9 

282 

4 

274' 

5 

172 

2 

100 

2 

40 


Bantura ... * ... 

23 

1 

241 

5 

438 

8 


, 5 

265 

5 

140 

2 

128 

1 

37 


Hidnapore . 

28 

4 

134 

12 

274 

14 

188 

10 

164 

10 

105 

5 

86 

3 

33 

1 

Hooghly . 

■9 

4 

549 

19 

981 

26 

667 

17 


16 

421 

13 

393 

7 

189 

i 

Howrah 

155 

11 

850 

38 

1,187 

49 

865 

54 


46 

764 

62 

440 

23 

277 

10 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

118 

3i 

520 

85 

923 

88 

720 

71 

625 

68 

*5* 

*9 

335 

30 

197 

2* 

(Pbesidenct Divi¬ 
sion). 

2i-Farganas ... ... 

SQ 

9 

376 

24 


27 

488 

27 

431 

23 

334 

16 

287 

10 

247 

15 

Calcutta . 

1,378 

659 


1,141 


1.118 


743 

2,019 

798 

1,931 

624 

1,401 

506 

988 

S39 

Nadia . 

31 

4 

260 

27 

521 

31 

398 

14 

331 

16 

217 

6 

104 

4 

69 

1 

Murshidabad. 

35 

2 

268 

13 

522 

16 

316 

11 

284 


177 

5 

124 

3 

48 

f 

Jessore . 

34 

4 

235 

15 

400 

20 

192 

14 

201 

13 

170 

3 

107 

*1 

41 


Ehulna. 

48 

2 

398 

12 

706 

14 

355 

6 

341 

7 

190 

3 

126 

2 

36 

... 

NORTH BENGAL. 

ia 

3 

17* 

18 

357 

13 

193 

B 

173 

0 

07 

6 

56 

3 

22 

T 

Bajshahi Division 

19 

3 

178 

19 

359 

13 

198 

9 

175 

0 

98 

B 

55 

3 

22 

r 

Kajshabi . 

m 

1 

114 

6 

312 

0 

177 

5 


4 

92 

2 

66 

1 

27 

1 

Dinajpur . 

17 

2 

146 

9 

256 

8 


4 

129 

6 

60 

1 

33 

1 

15 


Jalpaigorl . 

14 

3 

84 

5 

184 

6 

167 

7 

126 

6 

86 

3 

44 

4 

23 

2: 

Darjeeling . 

105 

66 

583 

276 

659 

210 



417 

143 

349 

118 

150 

74 

71 

7 

Rangpur 

13 

2 

141 

9 

280 

7 

147 

6 

132 

6 

60 

3 

34 

2 

17 

1 

Bogra ... 

29 

2 

266 

12 

582 

11 

271 

7 

249 

7 

108 

1 

45 

1 

12 

... 

Pabna . 

26 

8 

274 

15 

661 

13 

345 

8 


9 

186 

3 


2 

33 

... 

Halda. 

■i 

3 

121 

4 

264 

6 

142 

3 

127 

3 

66 

1 

30 


14 


Gooch Debar. 

27 

4 

141 

23 

325 

14 

141 

8 

138 

10 

86 

3 

65 

3 

26 


BAST BENGAL . 

33 

4 

279 

20 

SB* 

IB 

278 


28* 

11 

156 

4 

91 

z 

26 

r 

Dacca Division 

35 

4 

302 

22 

827 

‘20 

289 


277 

12 

IBB 

4 

102 

2 

31 

T 

Dacca. 

46 

7 

400 

38 

916 

31 

406 


386 

19 

275 

9 

175 

4 

43 

1 

Mymansingh . 

21 

3 

204 

14 

442 

15 

226 

Bfl 


8 

117 

2 

50 

1 

26 

1 

Earidpur 


■ 

346 

16 

711 


313 

9 


10 

171 

3 

92 

1 

35 

s 

Bafcarganj 


■ 

332 

23 


10 

252 

9 

260 

11 

124 

3 

103 

2 

23 

1 

Ohittaqono Division 


1 

2*0 

17 

5*0 

1* 

283 

10 

2*2 

70 

13* 

4 

89 

2 

25 

1 

Tippera 



281 

18 

684 

13 

263 

» 

255 

9 

128 

3 

64 

■ 

17 

1 

Noakhali .. 


■ 

164 

6 

468 

7 

223 

6 

196 

5 

108 

2 

^6 


17 


Chittagong 

35 

10 

262 

27 

688 

23 

828 

14 

284 

16 

177 

8 

99 

H 

43 

2 

Chittagong BM Tracts 

B 

... 

42 

8 

86 

8 

76 

6 

64 

6 

45 

, 1 

34 

1 



Tripura Slate 

8 

3 


12 

275 

6 

124 

8 

115 

7 

113 

3 

40 

• 1 



SMtIUM ... ... 

4 

2 

28 

2 

90 

3 

. 

tor 

* 

70 

3 

*1 

1 

16 

_ 

3 
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CHAPTER VJII.—LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.—Edhcatioh by Caste. 


CASTE. 


1 


HINDU. 

Agarwala (Calcutta) . 

Bagiii* . 

Baidya . 

Baishnab . 

Jiirui . 

Banri'’ . 

EhuimaU' . 

Bhuiya . . 

Brabman . 

Ohamar . 

flhoba . 

Gandtiabanli . 

Garo (MymeDSingh) 

GoaLa .. , -• 

Guruag (Darjeelilig and Sikkim) 

Hari . 

Jogi or Jugi . 

Kaibartta Oliasi . 

Eaibarlta Jalia . 

Ealu ... ... . 

Kamar . 

Kapali* .. 

Kayastlia ._ _ — 

Khanibu and Jitudar (Darjeeling 
and Sikkim). 

Eoch® . 

Kumbac . 

Limbu (Darjeeling and Sikkim) 

Main . 

Hangar (Darjeeling and Sikkim) 

MuoUi . 

Namasudra.. 

Kapit . 

Newar (Darjaaliug and Sikkim) 

Pabni* . 

Pod* ... .. 

Rajhanai . 

Sadgop* .. . 

Shabaraabanik . 

SUalia 

Sndra* . 

Satiri* ... ... .. 

Sutradhar. 

Tanti . 

Teli and Tili . 

Tipara (Tripura State). 

Tiyar* . 


MUSALMAN. 


Behara 

Joiaha . 

Kulu 

Nikari . 

Saiyad . 

Sheikb . 

CHRISTIAN. 

Indian Obristian ... 


BUDDHIST. 


Bhoiiia (Darjeeling and Slk 
Qbakma (Oliittagong Hill'! 
Depcha (Darjeeling and Si: 
Magb (Obittagong and I 
eoBgHUITract.s)f- 
Mttnni (Darjee'ing and SiJ 


ANIMIST. 

Sontal . 


NtlMDBP. OP LITER.VTES AGED 6 ASD 

OVEB PER 1,000. 

NDJIBEil OP I.ITEBATBS IN lilNOLISII AGED 5 AND OVER 
PER 10,000. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

' 

Male. 

Psmale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Peinale, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TO 


12 

13 

542 

771 

123 

4S0 

675 

13 

893 

1,338 

79 

458 

696 

35 

24 

45 

3 

20 

39 

1 

17 

33 

4 

8 

15 

1 

662 

832 

497 

619 

831 

404 

2,958 

6,130 

706 

2,429 

4,817 

23S 

142 

288 

20 

128 

260 

16 

118 

247 

8 

78 

1«7 

5 

223 

308 

43 

178 

326 

22 

42? 

802 

15 

210 

401 

7 

7 

12 

1 

13 

25 

1 

4 

7 

4 

4 

6 

I 

51 

96 

4 

39 

74 

2 

23 

42 

4 

10 

19 

Q 

24 

40 

3 

17 

31 

1 

19 

33 

0 

3 

6 

486 

729 

192 

449 

727 

127 

1,581 

2,79-2 

117 

1,229 

2,247 

’ 46 

35 

56 

3 

33 

49 

3 

29 

48 

1 

11 

17 

33 

159 

3 

63 

117 

4 

89 

166 

3 

32 

60 

0 

344 

593 

61 

360 

635 

60 

618 

1,128 

36 

673 

l,2;il 

40 

14 

23 

3 

3 

6 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

203 

14 

86 

149 

7 

144 

2.')4 

S 

73 

128 

3 

114 

320 

3 

99 

193 

4 

90 

177 

0 

26 

51 

0 

21 

40 

1 

16 

3u 

1 

8 

15 

0 

3 

,5 

176 

32S 

16 

149 

286 

7 

170 

326 

s 

59 

316 


133 

246 

13 

124 

238 

9 

159 

271 

4 

83 

164 

1 

38 

123 

7 

50 

OS 

3 

61 

114 

3 

24 

45 

1 

152 

, 277 

9 

! not available 

111 

204 

4 

not nvailab: 


202 

360 

27 

171 

315 

15 

247 

462 

10 

130 

246 

3 

115 

213 

10 

71 

137 

4 

148 

285 

0 

31 

60 

1 

413 

026 

175 

397 

647 

133 

1,417 

2,560 

141 

1,120 

2,123 

dS 

101 

200 

3 

70 

136 

3 

53 

117 

... 

27 

64 

1 

33 

72 

1 

21 

39 

0 

7 

14 

2 

1 

3 

0 

116 

211 

11 

92 

172 

6 

132 

241) 

3 

86 

124 

3 

80 

156 

2 

not arailablc 

62 

121 

1 

not available 


48 

93 

6 

32 

61 

2 

47 

94 

I 

21 

40 

0, 

84 

lai 

3 

not available 

81 

116 

4 

not available 

22 

38 

2 

14 

36 

1 

10 

18 

1 

6 

12 

0 

85 

169 

7 

57 

110 

3 

78 

150 

2 

“ 26 

61 

0 

152 

274 

18 

128 

234 

9 

184 

346 

8 

99 

190 

3 

122 

231 

5 

nob available 

127 

242 

4 

not available 

70 

130 

6 

23 

38 

1 

97 

186 

1 

9 

17 

0 

158 

260 

7 

143 

282 

5 

69 

132 

2 

32 

62 

0 

65 

132 

3 

59 

112 

2 

35 

66 

1 

10 

19 

0 

20Q 

367 

26 

163 

318 

17 

306 

687 

12 

225 

435 

12 

383 

619 

127 

not available 

1,184 

2,189 

94 

not available 

521 

576 

49 

not available 


573 

1.092 

19 

not available 

137 

254 

20 

IIS 

239 

14 

190 

376 

4 

95 

200 

1 

188 

346 

IS 


278 

19 

198 

371 

9 

187 

322 

46 

121 

218 

14 

93 

182 

8 

151 

245 

6 

75 

144 

1 

168 

289 

29 

165 

292 

23 

293 

636 

14 

232 

427 

13 

225 

39s 

34 

181 

333 

17 

362 

671 

14 

214 

401 

13 

91 

173 

8 

S 

16 

0 


71 

2 

not available 

«4 

103 

3 

24 

47 

2 

21 

40 

1 

9 

17 

1 

27 

45 

6 

n 

ot available 


18 

26 

S 

n 

ot available 


52 

93 

4 

50 

90 

3 

25 

44 

2 

15 

27 

1 

34 

60 

4 

30 

53 

3 

18 

32 

2 

13 

24 

0 

62 

112 

7 

not availabl 


58 

109 

2 

not available 

246 

412 

69 

18S 

309 

37 

513 

921 

61 

270 

■489 

11 

57 

105 

5 

no 

t available 


54 

102 

B 

no 

available 


288 

336 

233 

279 

325 

22S 

1,215 

■ 1,635 

864 

994 

1,282 

671 

81 

lib 

8: 

60 

114 

9 

94 

167 

15 

63 

l2S 

5 

58 

105 

4 

63 

117 

3 

15 

27 

2 

22 

41 

0 

SO 

93 

7 

35 

64 

1 

51 

92 

10 

21 

41 

0 

89 

164 

19 

12a 

248 

15 

79 

160 

13 

53 

113 

1 

92 

177 

4 

S4 

104 

2 

70 

132 

8 

16 

32 

0 


9 

•3 

5 

10 

■ 

0 

- • 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 


castes offly te Proyince, bat those for 19H are based on the figures of 

ati ns for IBH sre based on the figures for the whole Proyince, bat those for 1921 only oil those for a part. . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII. —Number of ixstitftions axd pupils according to the 

RETURNS OF THE EdUCATIuN DEPARTMENT.* 




r 

-21. 

I 


1 isoi. 


-31. 

Class op Isstitution. 


Nemb 

Eli OF— 

2S lM3 

ER OF— 

ECTMC 

Ell OF- 

NEMB 

OF— 



Icstiiutioss. 

1 Scholars. 




■H| 









■IH 


HH 


1 


2 

i 3 

4 

- 


7 

« 

s 

PUBLIC INSTITCTiONS. 

Collegiate Education. 

/For Boys 

Arts Colleges . i 



! 

! 19,57t3 

33 

: 9,2-14 


i 

i 

i 7,283 

^’4 

1 4,S13 

I Fur Girls 


3 

! 212 

3 

eo 

i 

1 45 

: 

13 

Law College .. 


g 

; 2,502 

1! 

: i.22i 

13 

‘ r6Gi 

6 

603 

Medical Colleges. 


2 

^ 1,4S0 

1 

: 623 

1 

1 ^69 

1 

1 157 

Civil Engineering Colleges . 


1 

i S35 

1 

i S28 

i 

1 

\ 271 

1 

27! 

Training Colleges . 


£ 

i 

i 129 

4 

72 

I 

10 

... 


. Total of Collegiate Education 

... 

50 

2t,237 

58 

j 

i 7/,554 

53 

8,9*t 

38 


School Edctcatio.v—Ge.s'Ehal._ 

CFor Boys 


8?3 

203 732 

4S7 

■ 

405 

S3,3 65 

237 

eo,5iS 

High English Schools ... 

(For Girls 


25 

4,S03 

13 

1,495 

5 

623 


fFor Bovs 


1,521 

124,178 

1,122 

107.657 

775 

56,940 

675 

48,583 

Middle English Schools ... ■{ 

(For Girls 


41 

6,049 

n 

1,039 


... 


I For Bovs 


240 

12,130 

541 

34,33^ 

854 

40,481 

343 

52,760 

Middle Vernacular Schools^ 

(For Girls 


31 

3,HS 

21 

2,303 


1,017 


(•For Boys 

Primary Schools . •{ 

(For Girls 


35,703 

1,181,531 

27,872 

},C«03,H2 

28,259 

602,324 

29 752 

753,033 

... 

12,033 

275,334 

6,035 

139,180 

2,091 

44,041 

... 

Girls’ Sahoolsf 


... 

... 


... 


... 

3.137 

41,980 

Total of School Education—General 


SO,513 

1,818,025 

38,183 

1,*13,923 

32,to* 

1,0*t,*91 

33,83* 

$58,833 

School edccatiox—Special. 

l Masters 


112 

2,589 

137 


10 

675 



Training Schools.4 

( Mistresses 

... 

13 

209 

8 

12S 


445 



Medical Schools. 

... 

3 

1,062 

10 

2,053 


933 


... 

Engineering or Surveying Schools ... 

... 

1 

302 

1 

311 

1 

103 


... 

Industrial Schools .. 

... 

4 

37 

43 

i.<u52 

11 

640 


... 

Commercial Schools .. 

... 

IE 

513 

lo 

570 

... 

... 


... 

Madrashas ... . 


342 

27,231 

393 

15,376 

23 

2,632 


... 

Miscellaneous Schools. 

... 

940 

15.278 

2,155 


367 

6,25S 

1S5 

5,007 

Total of School Education—Special 

... 

1,t30 

*7,221 

2,750 

73,^52 

4^27 

10,557 

185 

5,097 

Total of Public Institutions 

... 

51,033 

1,088,383 

38,971 

1,509,909 

32,884 

1,083,992 

34,957 

388,093 

PHIVATE INSTITDTIOHS, 

Advanced teaching, Arabic or Persian 


92 

4,8S2 

147 

4.769 

1S2 

5,330 

m 

7,207 

Advanoad teaching, Sanskrit. 

... 

11 

53 

147 

915 

540 

4,035 

m 

7,OSS 

Elementary teaching—ver-f Boys 

... 

S3 

2,184 

135 

S,05S 

629 

7,041 

1.176 

8,456 

nacularonly. ( For Girls 

... 

30 

497 

IS 

280 

1 

2 

... 

... 

Elementary teaching—the f 


S52 

20,952 

1,44$ 

26,611 

3,266 

50,I7S 

5,729 

68,043 

S^oran. 

... 

322 

4,741 

, 194 

2,167 

253 

1,821 


... 

Other Schools not con- I For Boys 


414 

19,810 


11,994 

67 

1,497 

los 

956 

forming to Department-4 
al standard. ' (For Girls 

... 

60 

3,505 

37 

2,114 


... 



Total of Private Institutions 


f,97* 

58,835 

2,*76 

81,908 

t,S*8 

89,90* 

8,178 

91,730 

fiSIAHO TOTAL 

... 

53,907 

1,9*5,018 

i1,i*7 

1,581,817 

37,732 

1,183,898 

42,233 

1,059,823 


* Completed for British Territory, 
t BeiaiU of girls’ sehoobitJ 1831 are aoi availaMe. 
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CHAPTER IX.—LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Language. 

185. introductory. —At the Census of 1901 instructions were issued 
that the language to be entered against the name of each individual was the 
language ordinarily spoken by him. A change was, however, made in 1911 
and the rule was that the language to be entered was the language ordinarily 
spoken by each person in his own home, that is to say, his native tongue. In 
the vernacular the term matri bhasa is a perfectly well understood one, and it 
is unhkely that the instructions issued for the Census of 1911 and again for 
this census caused much difficulty or produced such anomalies as had been 
found to have been produced in 1901, when, for instance, Frenchmen working 
in India returned English as their language, because they spoke it more often 
than their native French. 

The statistics of language are exhibited in Table X of the Census Tables 
Volume where the languages are arranged according to the province or 
country in which they are ordinarily spoken. First come the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of Bengal and Sikkim followed by those of the adjoining provinces, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, those of other provinces of India, those 
of Asiatic countries beyond India and finally European languages. Although 
the majority of those speaking Hindi or Urdu are immigrants, the language 
has been included with the vernaculars of Bengal partly because it is the 
lingua franca in centres of organised industry and partly because it is not 
to be described as the vernacular of one of several provinces rather than the 
others. 

The statistics are analysed in three subsidiary tables appended to this 
chapter showing— 

(I) the distribution of the population according to language, the 

languages being arranged according to the scheme of the Lin¬ 
guistic Survey of India; 

(II) the distribution by language of the population of each district 

showing only the more commonly used languages; and 

(III) a comparison, for tribes with distinct tribal languages between 
the statistics of the Language and Caste Tables, Tables X and 
XIII of the Census Tables Volume. 

It was not to be expected that the people themselves would be able to 
return their lan^ages with any philological extractitude. Their lingustic and 
dialectic distinctions made by the Linguistic Survey were largely its own work 
and its terminology is in some instances foreign to the people, and was certain¬ 
ly foreign to the census enumerators of Bengal in respect of the language of 
certain immigrants.' Thus Bihari is a language with three main 
dialects, Magahi, Bhojpuri. and Maithili, but the Bengali enumerators could 
only recognise the language for Hindi, as the persons to be enumerated pro¬ 
bably called it, and Hindi was recorded. At this census no attempt was made 
to distinguish Hindi and Urdu. At former censuses separate statistics were 



BENGALI. 
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prepared for the two, biu what reaily happeced was that a Hindu enumerator 
coinmonly used the term Hindi and a Muhammadan eniimerator the term 
Urdu, and the stati.stical distinction between the two meruit practically 
nothing at all 

^On the occasion of this census no attempt was made to obtain statistics 
'Ot dialects. The staff which supervised the enumeration were given a printed 
list of languages which were likely to be found and the locality in which thev 
•inight be looked for, and when at the time of tabulating the results anv dialect 
which is not a distinct language was found to have been returned it vras 
■classified under the correct language following the Linguistic Survey and the 
speaker entered as speaking tbai language. An exception was, however, 
made in the case of the Kherwari language. It was found that its dialects, 
Santali, Munda,ri, and so on, had invariably been returned, and separate 
figures were prepared and are given in a footnote to Table X showing the 
number of speakers of each. 

A tendency was noticed at this as at former censuses to return Persian 
•and Arabic as languages ordinarily spoken, though the numbers of persons 
born in Persia or Arabia and of descendents of Persians and Arabians are 
very small in Bengal. Persian is often used as a sort of honorofic designation 
for the language spoken by Muhammadans, and Hafez, those who know the 
Koran by heart, commonly advertise their accomplishment by giving their 
language as Arabic. Accordingly it was necessaix' to investigate instances in 
which Arabic and Persian were returned with the result that only 87 speakers 
of Persian and 44 speakers of Arabic are shown in Census Table X outside 
Calcutta. 

186. ^ Distribution of Bengali. —Though 80 different languages are 
found spoken in Bengal there is no other province in India which has the 
same homogeneity in the matter of language except the L'nited Provinces in 
which 99 per cent, speak some form of Hindi. Bengali is the mother tongue 
of almost 92 per cent, of the total population of Bengal and considering the 
very large number of speakers 43,769,394 it is a language with remarkably 
little variation from place to place. The Linguistic Survey separated six 
main dialects from the central or standard, calling them Western, South- 
W^estern, Northern, Eajbansi, Eastern and South-Eastern, but indeed it is 
very difficult to draw clearly marked lines between them. A Bengali from 
Midnapore would have considerable difficulty in following a conversation 
between two old women in the island of Sanclwip or in parts of Sylhet or 
Chittagong, but he would have no difficulty in conversing with the men. The 
Eastern Bengal man is at once recognised in Calcutta by his pronounciation 
of the letters s, chh, and ;s. by the elisions which he makes in the conjugation of 
his verbs, and in some of the idioms he uses, but the difference between the 
Bengali spoken, for example, in Nadia, which is perhaps the purest form of 
the language, and even the distorted Chittagonian dialect is certainly no 
greater than that between Standard English and the language spoken by the 
working classes in Yorkshire. The Chakma dialect, that spoken by the tribe 
of the same name in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Mai Paharia, that spoken 
bv some of the people from the Santa! Parganas, differ more noticeablv from 
Bengali, but have been designated dialects of Bengali by the Linguistic Survey, 
and "separate statistics have not been prepared for those who speak them. 
The Kharia Thar and Pahira Thar dialects which are mentioned in the classi¬ 
fication and statistics of the Linguistic Survey do not belong to Bengal, but 
to Manbhum district across the border, in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

The proportion of the population whose language is Bengali falls below 
85 per cent, only in 5 districts, Midnapore, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Malda and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and in Calcutta and Tripura State, and rises above 
98 per cent, in Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, Pabna, Dacca, Earidpiir, Bakarganj, 
Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. The language being so remarkably the 
prevailing language, the proportions speaking it are better illustrated as in 
the map in diagram No. 84 which shows the proportion of the population of 

41 
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each district whose language is other than Bengali, than by a map showing 
the proportion of Bengali speakers. ______ 



The languages other than Bengali, spoken in the plains, are almost aB 
ways the languages of immigrants. The most important of them is Hindi 
and Urdu, which is an indigenous language only in Malda and to a less extent 
across the river Ganges in Murshidabad; Kherwari, which is the language of 
some of the original inhabitants only in the western parts of Bankura, Mid- 
napore, Burdwan and Birbhum; and Oriya, which is spoken by a certain 
number of the indigenous population only in a corner of Midnapore. Tipara 
or Mrung and certain other languages with smaller numbers of speakers be^ 
long to the Eastern Hills and there are numerous non-Aryan languages 
besides the Aryan Khas Kura, which is the lingua franca in the Eastern 
Himalayas. Arakanese (Maghi) is the language of immigrants from Arakan 
to the southern parts of Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts, but some of 
them are settlers for a very long time, and the Garos who have their own lan¬ 
guage in M 3 miensingh may be said to be indigenous to the district. 

The proportion speaking Bengali in the Province and the several quar¬ 
ters of it at each of the last three censuses is as given below:— 

* ,, Number of Bengali speakers per 10,000 

■ * ■ ... . ot the population, 



1031. 

1911. 

1901. 

Bengal 

9,197 

9,192 

9,296 

West Bengal ... •... 

8,72a 

8,750 

8,778 

Central Bengal 

9,035 

9,012 

9,196 

North Bengal 

9,737 

8,811 

9,047 

East Bengal, Dacca Division ... 

9,843 

9,824 

9,840- 

Chittagong Division and Tripura 
State ... ' ' 

9,522 

9,529 

9,565 
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The proportion speaking Bengali fell by as mncii as 1 per cent. |}etweea 
1901 and 1911 mainiy on account of increased migration from the west. The 
•greatest fall was in Central Bengal due to the immigration of Hindusthani 
-artizans, labourers. etc._, to Calcutta and the industrial area about it, but the 
fall was almost as great in Northern Bengal, where it was due to the orer- 
-flow of Kherwari speakers from the Santal Parganas, the indenture of more 
•coolies for the Jalpaiguri tea gardens^ and immigration from Nepal. The pro¬ 
portion also fell slightly in Western and in Eastern Bengal mainly due to 
igreater fecundity among aboriginal tribes than among Bengalis but partly also 
to immigration from the west. During the last decade the proportion of Ben¬ 
gali speakers has slightly increased on the average. It has risen decidedly 
in Central Bengal where the proportion of immigrants to Calcutta from the 
west has fallen off considerably and that to the 24-Parganas and Murshidabad 
less noticeably; and risen slightly in Eastern Bengal for the same reason, but 
has fallen somewhat in Western Bengal and more in Northern Bengal, for the 
■streams of migration into it have continued to flow, if less strongly than in the 
<lecade before. 

187. Distribution of Hindi and Urdu. —The proportion speaking Hindi 
»nnd LTdti in each district is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 85. In 



-the Province as a whole, Hindi or ETrdu is the language of 1,806,820 per¬ 
sons, 380 per 10,000 of the population. That most of them are emigrants is 
■shown by the fact that 1,182,878 of them are males and only 623,942 are 
females There is no approach to an equal balance of the sexes among those 
■who speak the language except in Malda where there are 118,859 females 
to 104^388 males and in Murshidabad where 38,667 females to 36,40o males. 
JLeavino' aside these two districts in which as has already been mentioned 
** 41A 
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Hindi is the language of an indigenous section of the population, there is, 
distinctly less than one woman whose language is Hindi to two men. Hindi 
speakers are most common in Calcutta and in the industrial area up and 
down the Hooghly, where the language is spoken by most of the mill hands. 
There are towns like Bhadreswar and Titagarh, where Hindi is the language- 
of the large majority of the population, but it is rarely spoken in rural 
areas either in the 24-Parganas, Howrah or Hooghly. It and Kherwari 
are the languages most used in the coalfields in Burdwan district. Many 
of the tea garden coolies in Jalpaiguri district use it, and it is Hindi speaking 
merchants etc., rather than Bengalis, who have taken to trade in Darjeeling 
district. 

The proportion returning Hindi or Urdu as their language at each of 
the last three censuses in Bengal and in each of the several quarters of the 
Province has been as given in the table below :— 


Number per 10,000 speaking Hindi or Urdu. 


Bengal 

We&lern Bengal 
Central Bengal 
Northern Ben^^al 

Eastern Bengal, Dacca Division ... 

CLittagiing Division and Tripura 
State 


mi. 

I'.H]. 

]00]. 

380 

414 

359 

450 

458 

394 

735 

782 

702 

539 

572 

438 

1U5 

128 

117 

340 

409 

313 

increase in 

every Division corr 


there has been a reversal of this progress and a decrease in the proportion in 
every quarter of the Province though in no part has it been reduced to the 
level of 1901. 


188. Distribution of Kherwari,. —Sir George Grierson, the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Linguistic Survey of India, recognised eleven tribal tongues, 
Santali, Mundari, Bhumij, Birhor, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, Agaria, Brijia. 
and Korwa as dialects of one language, Kherwmri, common to as many aborigi- 
*iial tribes whose home extends from the beginning of the uplands rising 
from the plains of Bengal in Bankura, Midnapore, Burdwan and Birbhum 
and extending into middle of the Central Plateau of India. He. 
placed Kharia, Kurku, Juang, Savara and Godaba five distinct languages 
with Kherwari, to make up the Munda Branch of the Austro-Asiatic sub¬ 
family, a wing of the great Austric family of languages. Besides Kherwari 
only on of the other languages Kharia is found spoken in Bengal. Kharia, 
properly belongs to Ranchi district and 13,032 out of the 13,979 returning 
it in Bengal where immigrants from Ranchi to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 
Kherwari is much more widely spoken language. 816,476 persons ia 
Bengal returned it as their mother tongue. The majority 708,490 talk the* 
Santali dialect, 70,316 the Mundari dialect, 15,311 Bhumij, 14,131 Koda 
(Kora), 5,538 Turi, 2,807 Ho, 1,364 Asuri, 39 Brijia, 9 Kowra and 2 
Agaria. Only two of these dialects are really indigenous to Bengal, Bhumij, 
which belongs to Bankura, Singhbhum and the Orissa Tributary States, and 
Kora which belongs to Asansol subdivision of Burdwan and the adjoining 
part of Birbhum and extends into Manbhuni. The others are spoken by 
immigrants from the Santal Parganas, the Chota Nagpur districts and 
further west, but such immigrants are very numerous in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Murshidabad; they have also flowed in large numbers across the Ganges 
at Rajmahal into Northern Bengal; and many have been imported to Jalpai- 
guri to supply the labour force for the tea gardens. , Kherwari is the language* 
of 172 per 10,000 of the population of Bengal. The proportion speaking it 
in each district is given iii column 5 of Subsidiary Table II and is illustrated. 




h'etween 1901 and 1911 when, the stream of immigrants from Santhal Parganas 
was running fast; 559,045 returned the Kherwari dialects at the Census of 
1901, but the number had increased by 1911 to 764,046, ie., by 36-7 per cent* 
The increase during the last decade, 6 ;9 per cent., has been more moderate. 
The figures for the Koda (Kora) and Bhumij dialects, which are indigenous to. 
Bengal, are interesting. The number of speakers returned at the last three 
Censuses have been as follows— 




Sera. 


1921 


14,131 

15,351 

1911 

... 

19,953 

21,263 

1901 

• •• 

20,3 yfi 

24,451 


These two tribes are steadily multiplying and are not much affected by 
migration, and it is apparent that they are rapidly giving up the use of their 
tribal languages. 

1S9. Distribution of Oriya. —Immigrants from Orissa are found in com¬ 
paratively large numbers in Calcutta and its neighbourhood and there are 
small numbers to be found all over the Province, working as coolies or as 
cooks, water-carriers, etc. These use their own language, but there is 
no part of Bengal in which undiluted Oriya is the language of the permanent 
inhabitants. The aspiration of the Oriya speakers in India to be united 
under one administration has, however, aroused some interest in the ques¬ 
tion of language in the parts of Midnapore district adjoining Orissa. There 
a hybrid language, Bengali with something of Oriya in it, is commonly 
spoken, and it is often a matter of opinion whether what any particular indi¬ 
vidual speaks should be called Bengali or Oriya. The numbers returned 
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in Midnapore district as speaking Oriya at the last three censuses have 
been: — 


Pocsoiis, 


Malei. 


-Female-s. 


19-21 ... 142,107 74,197 67,928 

1911 ... 181,801 98,966 87,835 

1901 ... 270,495 143,226 127,269 

There is no great abnormality in the sex proportions among those shown 
speaking Oriya and there has been no migratory movement from Midnapore 
into Orissa, in fact the balance of migration has been in the opposite direction. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that in many instances the same language 
which was returned as Oriya in 1901 has since been returned as Bengali. The 
following figures show the proportion speaking Oriya returned under the 
police-stations adjoining the south-west border of the district in 1921 and 
1911;— 


Percontago of Oi'iyii 
apeulcors. 



I Oil. 

1011, 

Gopiballavpur 

55 

38 

Nayagram 

3:3 

35 

Dantaa 

34 

39 

Mohanpur 

91 

93 

Eatimagar 

.... .. 0 

67 


Actually in 1911, 24,957 males and 26,005 females under Kamnagar 
police-station were returned as speaking Oriya and only 140 males and 28 
females in 1921. The explanation of this remarkable change lies in the fact 
that the people of Eamnagar do not want the area to be transferred to Bala- 
sore the adjoining district of Orissa. They were afraid of the Oriya agitation 
and had petitioned Government on the subject before the Census- Apparently 
their leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Government of India 
would give great weight to the language figures of the Census, and they saw 
to it that the language in common use, which indeed bears as close a 
likeness to Bengali as to Oriya, was returned as Bengali and not as 
Oriya on this occasion. The same activity does not seem to have extended 
to the areas adjoining Orissa under the Sadar subdivision of the district, for 
the proportions of Oriya speakers in Mohanpur, Dantan and Nayagram are 
much the same as 10 years ago and an increase has been shown in the number 
of Oriya speakers in Gopiballavpur thana, but what has happened is sufficient 
to show that the distinction between the two languages is not a matter to 
which much weight is to be given in considering the welfare of this locality. 
The total number of Oriya speakers returned in the province is 298,372, 63 
per 10,000 of the total population and it is remarkable that excluding Oriya 
speakers found in Midnapore district there are in the rest of the province 
only 12,448 females to 143,817 males, that is to say only one female to eleven 
males. The Oriya very seldom indeed comes into Bengal to stay for any length 
of time and nearly always leaves his wife and family behind. 

190. Distribution of Tipara, Arakanese and Eastern Paharia. —Only 
three other languages are spoken by as many as 1 per mille of the total popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, viz., Tipara or Mrung the tribal language of the Tiparas in 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts, Arakanese the language of the 
Maghs who have overflowed from Arakan into Chittagong and the Hill Tracts 
behind and sent colonists also into the Sundarbans of Bakarganj, and Eastern 
Paharia or Khas Kura the Aryan language which has become the lingua 
franca oi the Eastern Himalayas. Each of these is mainly confined to its own 
locality. Tipara is the language of 41^ per cent, of the people of Tripura 
State and 17-J per cent, of those of Chittagong Hill Tracts but is hardly 
found at all elsewhere. Its speakers are 33 per 10,000 of the population of 
the Province. The proportions which speak it in the several subdivisions of 



nPARA. 


01 0 


Tripura State and in ihe tbanas in ivhich it is comii-onest in Chittagoiiit Hill 
tracts are as follows ;— 


Sa-Jar Subdivisicn 



45 

SrHiHilpur 


... 

t’J 

•Sonarrinra 



2S 


Chiitagiyia HU 

Tracts. 


Ivai’ia-shahar 



9 

DiLBinuia 

son 


27 

Belonia 

... 


3.3 


rolicr-stdiioc 


47 

Kbowai 



47 




5 

Udaipur 



t)’.' 




4.3 

Sui'ram 



71 

PaTidarba- 



5 

Amarpur 



h i 

Kunia 


... 

17 

Kaly-anpar 




Lama 



IS 

Uisalgar 



42 






The number returned as speaking Tipara has risen from 101,571 in 1901 
to 126,269 in 1911 and to 158,734 in 1921, for the Tipara tribe in the same 
period has growm from 101,508 in 1901 to 130.035 in 1911, and to 153.921 
in Tippera, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State in 1921, so that 
the probable total is now about 155,000. At the Census of 1911,16,419 claim¬ 
ing connection with the reigning house in Tripura State were returned as 
Kshattriyas who should be added to the number of Tiparas in comparing the 
figures of 1911 with those of 1901. The number returned in the same way 
in 1921 was not separately tabulated in 1921, but we may take it to have been 
about 20,000 and if we do so the number of speakers of the Tipara language 
compares with the number of the tribe as given below:— 



fpeifcicg 

'Suniber cf t* 


Tipara, 

irifce. 

1901 

101,571 

101,508 

1911 

126.269 

140,454 

1921 

158,734 

174.000 


There is some evidence, therefore, that the Aryan Bengali has begun its 
attack on the fastnesses of the Tipara language in the last 20 years but the 
impressions it has made is not yet a great one. 

Arakanese is the language of 22J per cent, of people of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, l-J per cent, of those of Tripura State and 4 per cent, of those of 
Chittagong district. The proportions which speak it in the thanas of Chitta¬ 
gong district and Chittagong Hill Tracts where it is most common are as 
follows;— 

Chittagong District. 


Cox’s Bazar police-station 

Per cent. 

10 

Eamgarh 

Per cent. 

21 

Kainu 

G 

Mahaiseri 

6 

Tekna 

6 

Bandarban 

60 

Chittagong Sill Tracis. 

Eangainati 

8 

Ptuma 

Asartali ... 

5S 

46> 

Chandraghona ... ... 46 

There has at each census been some 

difficulty 

in separating Arakanese 


from Burmese correctly. In 1901 Arakanese was returned by 63,589 persons 
and Burmese by only 467. In 1911 the two were classed together with a total of 
74,158 speakers and at the last census the figures given are 19,724 for Burmese 
and 56,858 for Arakanese. To gauge the progress made by the language it 
is best to treat the two languages together. The number of speakers thus 
increased from 64,056 in 1901 to 74,158 in 1911 and to 76,582 in the last 
ten years. 

Eastern Paharia (Eihas Kura) was returned as the mother-tongue of 
22-6 per cent, of the population of Darjeeling district, 32:9 per cent, of that 
of Sikkim and 2*7 per cent, of that of Jalpaiguri. It is the language of 
20 per 10,000 of the population of the Province. The progress of this 
language towards ousting the Austric languages in the Hills will be referred to 
below. 
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191. The philological distribution of the population by language.— 
Besides the seven languages which have been mentioned, there were 51 other 
Indian languages returned at the census but none having as many as 50,000 
speakers. Garo spoken in the Mymensingh district, Kunikh, a Dravidian 
language spoken by the Oraons, and certain of the Himalayan languages are 
the most important. The languages of the Province arranged according to 
the scheme of the Linguistic Survey, with the number of speakers of each in 
round numbers, are given in Subsidiary Table I. 9,989 per 10,000 of the 
population speak languages of India, and the following among the great 
families of languages are represented:— 


Tlie Austric fLiitiily 

1,3li) tliou.sand apeaicers 

An^tyo-A^iatiti sia>-fa.mihj 

830 

Ttheto-Burman s ub-famihj 

487 

Dravidian fauiUy 

, 218 

... ..lU ,, ,, 

Indo-European family 

4G,0o4 ,, ,, 

Aryan suh-family ... 

... 46,004 


192. Languages of the Austric family. —The Austric family. Austro- 
Asiatic sub-family is represented in Bengal in two of its branches by three 
languages. A few Khasi speakers from the Khasia Hills are found to repre¬ 
sent the Mon-Kmer Branch, and the speakers of Kherwari and Kharia to 
represent the Munda Branch to the extent of 830,000. 

The Tibeto-Burman sub-family is represented by only rather more than 
half as many speakers, but by as many as 31 languages, 16 in the Tibeto- 
Himalayan Branch and 15 in the Assam-Burmese Branch. In the former 
there is Bhotia of the Tibetan Group; there are four Bhotia languages spoken 
in Darjeeling and Sikkim but they were not completely separated at the time 
of the census, their written language is the same for each and they have much 
in common. There are six languages of the Pronominalised ’ Himalayan 
Group, Eai (Jimdar), Limbu, Yakha, Dhimal, Thami and Khambu arranged 
in that order_ according to the number of speakers; and nine languages of the 
Aon-Pronominalised Himalayan Group, Miirmi, Mangari, Pong (Lepcha), 
Aewmri, Sunwar, Gurung, Kami, Manjhi and Toto. These 18 languages 
{excluding Toto which is spoken by a tribe at the foot of the hills) are all 
found within the comparatively short length of the Himalayas in the Sadar, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong subdivisions of Darjeeling District, and the 
speakers of them are in large numbers conversant with the Khas Kura, the 
Kastern Paharia language which is an Indo-Aryan language. In the Assam- 
Burmese Branch there are 5 languages representing the Bara or Bodo Group, 
Tipara (Mrung), Garo, Bara (Bodo), Koch and Rabha. Garo, Bara and 
Rabha are languages found much more commonly in Assam than in Bengal, 
and Koch is also found there, but Tipara belongs to Bengal and is not spoken 
in any other province. The Kuki-Chin Group is represented by Meithei 
(Manipuri), Kuki (unspecified), Hallam, Lushei, Khami (Kami),' Hrangkol 
and Khyang. Meithei, Lushei, Hrangkol, Hallam and Kuki (unspecified) 
are more commonly spoken in the section of the hills along the Burma frontier 
which falls in Assam, and Khami and Khyang on the other hand belong to the 
Southern Chin Sub-Group and are spoken more commonly on the Burma side 
of the range. The Burmese Group is represented by 'Arakanese (Maghi), 
Burmese and Mru aU languages of Burma though there have been some Maghs 
settled on the Bengal side of the frontier for a very long time, and many who 
came in after the Burmese overran Arakan at the end of the 18th century. 
Local officers in the Chittagong Hill Tracts have expressed a doubt as to the 
correctness of the returns of the Mru language. Colonel Lewin described the 
Mrus in 1870 as being the weakest tribe in these hills not numbering more than 
1,500 souls, and Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, Deputy Commissioner of the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts, at the time of the census, believed that there had been a 
confusion between Mrung (Tipara) and Mru. The confusion, if there was 
one, must however have been made by the enumerators themselves, for thd^j 
point was examined and it was found that it had not been made during tabu¬ 
lation. The return of the Mru language with 8,000 speakers is less, not 





,greater than the ll.OGU retiirned in 1911. In the cireiiiiistanees the census 
iigures may be accepted. 

193. Tli 0 Dravidjan family. —The Dratidian family is represented by 
srnail numbers speaking three of the languages of the Dravida Group. Tainii. 
Malayaiam and Kanarese all immigrants from the Madras Presidency, larcrer 
numbers lS4,U0iJ speaking Kunikh (Oraon) of Intermediate Group, 5.i'0G 
speakin^g Malto of the same group, and 25,009 speaking the Andhra language. 
None of these languages belong to Bengal though Kurukh belonging to the 
middle of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and Malto belonging to the Santa! 
' Parganas do not come from so far a%vay as the others. 


194. The Indo-European family. —The Iranian Branch of the Aryan 
suh-family is represented only by a few speakers of Persian and Pashto and 
the Dardic Branch only by a few Kashmiris. Bengali comes with Oriya, 
Assamese and Bihari, in the Eastern Group of the Outer Suh-Branck of the 
Indo-Arayan Branch, and taking 60 per cent, of what has been returned a.s 


Hindi or Urdu in the Census of Bengal to be Bihari the number of speakers 
belonging to this group in the Province amounts to 45,156,000, 949 per mille 
•of total population. The North-lVestern Group of the same sub-branch is 
represented by a small number of speakers of Siiidhi and the Southern Group 
by Marathi speakers and the few Singalese. The Mediate Suh-Branch 
includes Eastern Hindi whose speakers may be taken to include 35 per cent, 
of those whose language was returned as Hindi or Urdu in Bengal and the 
Inner Sub-Branch includes, under the Central Group, Pajsthani, Giijrati, 
Punjabi and Western Hindi, taken at 5 per cent, of the Hindi spoken in 
Bengal, and under the Paharia Group, Eastern Paharia (Khas 'i the common 
language of the Darjeeling Hills. 


195. LaJiguage in Sikkim. —In Sikkim the languages spoken by two- 
thirds of the population belong to the Austric family, the T ib eta-Bur in an 
suh-family and the three groups called the Tibeto-Himalayan Group 
11-8 per cent., the Pronominalised Himalayan Group 29-6 per cent., and the 
Non-Pronominalised Himalayan Group 25:2 per cent. The languages of 
the remaining one-third belong to the Indo-European family, and ail but 
;4 per cent, to the Paharia Group of the Inner Sub-Branch of the Indo-A ryan 
Branch. The detailed figures are given in Part II to Subsidiary Table I. 


196. Tenilency for indo-Aryan languages to displace others. —Though 
'96 -60 per cent, of the population of Bengal now speaks an Aryan language 
nothing like this proportion has any claim to be classed ethnologic ally as of 
Aryan extraction. Indeed it is but a minority who are really of Aryan stock. 
The tribes which inhabited this part of India must, before the Aryan race came 
to Bengal, all have had languages of their own. The forefathers of the Pods, 
the Namasudras, the Rajbansis, the Kaibarttas, the Bagdis and others must at 
one time have spoken non-Aryan languages, though what they were and which 
sections spoke them we have now no indication. Probably if they were still 
alive they would be classed either in the Austric or Dravidian families like the 
non-Aryan languages stih found in this part of India, but from the nature of 
the country and the very definite distinctions between the different sections 
of the community which have now crystallized into the castes that form the 
substratum, of Hindu society, it seems likely that the languages which are now 
dead must have been both numerous and individually characteristic. The 
process by which the dominant Aryan languages are doing and have done to 
death the less pliant tribal languages of the non-Aryan races, is not so com¬ 
plete in other parts of Northern India as in Bengal, but even in Bengal the 
slow strangulation of the tribal languages is still going on, and the process 
forms a very interesting study. Subsidiary Table III at the end of this 
ohapter is designed to assist in such study, though, since statistics have at 
this census not been prepared for as many of the less numerous castes and 
tribes as formerly, the census figures for 1921 do not give the same scope for 
enquiry as those of former censuses. We have already seen that the Bhumij 
and Kora tribes on the uplands of Western Bengal are rapidly giving up 
their tribal languages. In the lower st.rata of society in the plains the 
strangulation ofthe original non-Aryan language is practically complete. 

'42 
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It may be said that there is only one of the original languages, Koch, belong¬ 
ing only to the plains of Bengal, of which there is any survival. The citadel 
of°all the other non-Aryan languages spoken in the Province is somewhere 
outside the Province or in the hills. The Koch tribes numbers 131,273 and 
is found in considerable numbers over the area covered by the districts of 
Malda, Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Bogra, Eangpur, Pabna, Dacca and Mymen- 
singh, but the Koch language survives only in Dacca and hlymensingh and 
is spoken by no more than 11,366 persons. The statistics of the Koch 
language at successive censuses are very irregular, the number of speakers 
having been returned at 4,493 in 1891, i2,621 in 1901, and 6,598 in 1911 so- 
that it is not possible to estimate the rate at which the strangulation of the 
Koch language at the hands of Bengali is going on. Even in 1891 the 
language was confined to Dacca and Mymensingh and we must conclude that 
its last struggles have been very long drawn out. If the complete extinction 
of the other original languages proceeded so slowly the process must have 
been begun a very long time ago indeed. 

The Garos in Mymensingh and the Meches in Jalpaiguri still keep their 
language alive. Out of 39,581 Garos, 38,137 speak the tribal language, 
while more speak Bara or Mech, 11,369, than the number of Meches, 10,777. 
These two languages, both with their last strongholds in Assam, have so far 
resisted the Aryan attack with success. The census statistics for Bengal 
only give us information as it were second-hand regarding the struggle for 
existence of the languages of tribes to which Santal, Munda, Oraon and 
other immigrants from Chota Kagpur belong, but it appears that the Santals, 
Mundas and Oraons by a large majority favour their tribal languages, 
although the languages of the Bhumij and Kora tribes are losing their hold 
on the tribesmen. It has been seen that the attack on the Tipara language* 
lias only just begun, for these people have been secured in the fastness of the 
Eastern Hills until quite recently. The progress of the struggle between the 
Aryan language of the Eastern Himalayas, Khas Kura or Eastern Paharia, 
and the Tibeto-Burman languages of the hills is particularly interesting. 
The latter start with an initial disadvantage in the division oi their forces. 
Fifteen still current languages are ranged on one side against a single 
language. “ The monosyllabic Tibet-Burman speech easily divides and 
subdivides into numerous distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. If’ 
as an example of similarly circumstanced Aryan forms of speech we take the 
Iranian languages spoken in or near India and the Dardic languages, we find 
that these two branches like the Tibeto-Burman languages are spoken in 
inhospitable mountain tracts, but they persist. If they do subdivide, the 
division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into mutually 
intelligible dialects held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 
character preserves each as a constant whole and even in their rugged habitat 
they are only 21 in number spread over a tract from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea.'^* The Tibeto-Burman 
languages spoken at the top of the Assam Valley are even more broken up than 
those of the_ Eastern Himalayas for in parts of the Naga Hills almost every 
village has its own language, but even in Darjeeling district the Tibeto- 
Burman forces are so divided against themselves as to ofier a great opening to 
the single Aryan tongue to establish itself, as it is doing or has done, as the 


^ Sir George Grierson in the introduction to his pamphlet comparing the statistics of the Linguistic- 

Survey of India with the language figures of the Census of 1911. 
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lingua franca of the hills, irhich is only the first step towards the extinctioE 
of other languages altogether. 


}kumher .S'pea/.'Oi;/ lh>^ Auitric-Himnlajun I'.irt.r^trige'i and proporti-tti tj tin 
iiUfnljsrs f'lf th‘^ corresponding jiill triijts. 



s 


; 


1-or . 



tiii. 

I'll. 

i 1. 


i jiL 

: 

Tliii.'.nan Bi-anc:i— 







Bhijua 

24.S6> 

26.4’.: 

2-.'71 

9i2 

yoo 

V* 12 

’iP r 0 ’. i 0 m i n a! i s e d G r >; u p — 

52,5'20 

50.373 

70.883 




Dliinial 


444 

V ■ 

... 


9 • 11 

Tiiarni 

423 i 

232 


... 

... 

l.lTO 

Limbii 

21,847 

22.389 

: 2.3.376 ' 

918 

879 

942 

Yiibha 

1,073 ; 

1,335 

' 1.36(1 

1 

i<>:\ 

. 

.526 

Rai (Jimdar) and Kl.aml'U 

58.677 ; 

i 

55.913 

45,191 ; 

1,002 ; 

! 

929 

960 

i^uD-Prononiiiialised Group— 

1 

82,522 : 

79.542 

i 92,457 ; 

... 

... 

... 

Gurung 

534 1 

1 

I.U52 

' 14,615 ■ 

36 \ 


■420 

]\[urmi 

38.3li1 j 

35,954 

: 32.947 

564 


973 

Snawar 

1 

3,535 

4,464 

5.269 ; 

S.'A ; 

841 

95d 

llaugari 

18.523 

16,573 

; 19,100 ■ 

6v^5 

645 

871 

RoDg(Lepcha] 

20,475 

20,-306 

1 19,453 ; 

1.095 

1,014 

991 

Kami 

649 

... 

• »*« '' 

ao 1 

... 


Manjhi 

234 

637 

; 902 ; 


232 

890 

Toto 

m 

256 

i : 


1,089 

1,005 


Por 1911 and 1921 there are no figures available for the Dhimal and 
Thami tribes, nor for the Manjhi and Toto tribes in 1921, and in 1901 and 
1911 the Kami language was either not returned or not separately tabulated 
According to the Linguistic Survey the classification of Kami and Manjhi 
as separate languages is considered doubtful. 

The relative numbers speaking the Austric-Hiraalayan languages and 
Khas Kura have been as follows :~ 

1921. 1911. .1901. 

Austrie-Hiraalayau languages ... 189.910 1 Sd,3.-)2 186,011 

Khas Kara (Eastern Paharia) ... 119,947 118,922 73,177 

In the 20 years the speakers of Khas Kura have increased by 61 per cent, 
while the speakers of the Austric languages have increased only 2 per cent., 
but the progress of the Aryan tongue over the other was confined to the decade 
1901 to 1911. During the last decade if anything the Austric languages 
have had a slight advantage. This has not been confined to a few languages 
4 )nly and it seems that during the last decade there has been some reawakening 
of enthusiasm for the tribal languages, though it is possible that there was 
•greater care used in the return of language at this than at the Census of 1911. 
Certainly the census of the tea gardens, the labour on which is almost all 
Nepalese in the hills, was very carefully done and the circulation of a list of 
languages early to those who'supervised the enumeration may have assisted 
in the record of these languages. Taking the statistics of the three censuses 

42 a 
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together they show Rai (Jimdar) the most progressive of the hill languages, 
as it is the language with by far the largest number of speakers. The num¬ 
ber being so great its speakers would not feel the necessity of falling back on 
a lingua franca as would the speakers of a less common tongue. Murmi the 
next language in order of the number of its speakers has also decidedly pro¬ 
gressed though not as fast. Limbu has lost ground though the proportion 
of Limbus who talk it has increased somewhat since 1911. The Lepchas are 
a race apart from the Nepalese for they are Buddhists while the Nepalese- 
are Hindus, and they are the original people of the Darjeeling idills, not 
immigrants. The language it v/ould seem has passed into' use among others, 
probably Bhotias, to a certain extent. The Lepchas themselves have lost 
numbers somewhat of recent years. The Bhotias have varied somev/iiat in 
numbers for many are immigrants, and the proportion who talk one of the 
four Bhotia languages is about the same as 20 years ago. All the languages 
which have so far been mentioned are languages with comparative!}’ large 
numbers of speakers, and languages which have lost very little of the use 
they had among their owm tribes. The languages which hold a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the tribes to which they belong, have generall}?^ lost numbers in 
recent years, Gurung, Sunwar and Mangari. The languages with very few 
speakers have also lost though not as much as might have been expected, for- 
Dhimal, Thami, Yakha and Toto retain much of their vitality in spite of the- 
very small tribes to which they belong. It does not appear that the Non- 
Pronominalised languages have shown themselves weaker than the Pronomina- 
lised languages though they have rather less facility of expression, and the. 
general conclusion to be drawn is that the process of strangulation of these 
Austric languages must be a very slow one indeed. Khas Kura has almost 
killed Gurung and Kami for both the tribes are la,rge ones and a few speak¬ 
ers of the tribal languages are left, but all the rest are offering a stout 
resistance. 
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3 
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25 

13 

12 

11 

•5 
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**,90* 
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**,90* 
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2 

•3 

t 

■05 
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•6 

'i 

•2 

1 

•01 

Calcutta. 

(i) Eastern Group— 
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1-7 

1'8 






•1 

3 

•04 
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■08 

•0* 

■02 

■1 

■001 


Eashmiri ... ... 
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•04 
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•1 

•001 

Calcutta. 
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**,900 
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•2 
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•1 

•3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Disteibution by Language of the 

POPULATION OF EACH DISTKlCl’. 
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39 
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1 
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47 
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7 
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3 
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39 
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42 
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31 
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90 
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93 
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9 
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2 

17 
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14 
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2 

... 


19 
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20 


1 

11 

... 

... 

3 
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25 
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14 

... 

... 

1 
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82 
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5 
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88 
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8 

... 
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1 
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SCBSIDIARY TABLE III.— CoMPAPJSO^' oF Caste axd Langtage Tables. 
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1 
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CHAPTER X. 

InUriiiities, 

197. Introductory. —As at former censuses, four infirmities were 
recorded, viz., insanity, deaf-mutism, total blindness and leprosy. It has 
been seriously proposed to drop this enquiry altogether, on the ground that 
the diagnosis even of these four infirmities cannot be made with accuracy by 
laymen o'f the stamp of the ordinary census enumerator. On the other hand 
in India, there are few ordinary means of obtaining statistics of any kind 
on such a subject and as errors may be expected to be, and undoubtedly are, 
fairly constant from census to census and from place to place, the statistics of 
distribution and variation are of real use when employed for the purpose of 
comparison even though they may not be wholly reliable as absolute figures. 
The difficulty obtaining any statistics relative to the infirmities with the 
people of Bengal suffer, except on the occasion of a census, prompted the 
Department of Public Health to suggest the extension of the schedules of 
infirmities to include for example, goitre, but the suggestion was made at too 
late a stage, and it is doubtful whether the inclusion of more than these four 
would have been advisable. One change was made at this census. On former 
occasions, only those who had been deaf and dumb from birth had been 
recorded. Deaf-mutism is almost always a congenital defect, but it seemed 
likely that the enumerators sometimes did not write a man down a deaf-mute 
from birth for want of evidence that he had been deaf and dumb from infancy. 
For this and other reasons, the instructions on the occasion of this census, 
were to record all who were deaf and dumb without further enquiry. 

In criticism of the reliability of the statistics as absolute figures or for 
purposes of comparison with the corresponding figures for the more civil¬ 
ized countries of Europe, the following points may be made:— 

(a) Insanity .—In some countries an attempt has befin made at the time 
of the census to distinguish between the violent form of mental derangement, 
or insanity properly so called, and idiocy. Even in Europe it has been 
found almost impossible to separate the two classes of mental "disease, and 
in India the difibculty would be far greater. The census figures for the insane 
include both classes, and from the fact that the number returned as insane 
between 5 and 10 years of age is about 1,000, whereas it rises to 2,500 between 
25 and 30, it is to be concluded that very much less than half the numbers 
returned insane were congenital idiots and very much more than half were 
suffering from mental derangement. 

(&) Deaf-mutism. deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, and although 
persons suffering from it are, on the whole, kindly tr.eated in Bengal and their 
deficiency looked upon with awe, such persons are generally short-lived. 
That as many as 800 deaf-mutes were returned aged 70 and over shows that in 
a few instances those who had become deaf and vmose other faculties were fail¬ 
ing in their senility were wrongly .enumerated as deaf-mutes. Though the 
total number of deaf-mutes returned is 100 less than in 1911, there has been 
an increase of some 1,350 at this census over the age of 40. This may be put 
down to the changed rule. 

{c) Blindness.—The instructions issued were to the effect that none was 
to be returned as blind unless he was sightless in both his eyes. These have 
been issued at each successive census and it is probable that the enumerators 
did not record many blind who were blind only in one ;eye, though they ruay 
have recorded persons whose sight has become very dim in old age. 

(d) Leyrosy .—It is often difficult to distinguish leprosy even in its 
ulcerous stage from syphilis, and in common talk in Bengal it is often con¬ 
fused with leucoderma. The medical man who is conversant with th& 
manifestations of the disease can diagnose leprosy before the ulcerous stage 
by the form of the swellings which appear , biit it would have been quite impos¬ 
sible to expec.t the census enumerators to make such a diagnosis even if they" 
were actually to examine all the persons they were to enui^erate, which of ' 
course they do not do. They were, therefore, required only to record as 
lepers those in whom the disease had reached the ulcerous stage. 

The. danger that wilful concealment may vitiate the return of infirmities 
M greatest in the case of leprosy especially when the leper is a woman of a 
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respectable family. It is probable that amongst the better classes the exist¬ 
ence of insanity and deal-mutism was not willingly admitted and that amongst 
all classes there were numerous omissions of children suffering from these 
afflictions, owing to the unwillingness of parents to recognize their exist¬ 
ence in one of their children so long as there_i3 any hope that it may be merely 
a case of backward development. Intentional omissions are probably least 
common in the case of the blind. It is to be noticed that the number of females 
suffering from each infirmity in almost every locality in the Province is le.S3 
than the number of males. This at once suggests omissions, but on the other 
hand statistics of European countries show more males than females among 
the blind and the deaf-mutes, and it is generally recognised that leprosy 
attacks males more frequently than females, though it is imiikely that the 
disproportion is as great as three male lepers to one female leper vrhich the 


census statistics shove. 

The statistics under discussion are to be found in Tables XII and XII-A 
of the Census Tables Volume and are analysed in three subsidiary table's 
appended to this chapter giving— 

I The proportion afflicted in each district at each census since ISSl; 

II The distribution of the inhrm by age at each eeiisiis. 

III The proportion of the population afflicted in each age period, and 

proportion of females to males among the inffrm in each period. 


As in the case of certain tables appended to the previous chapters, it 
has been necessary in Subsidiary Table II to this chapter to give figures for 
Bengal with Bihar and Orissa for ISBl, 1891 and 1901, but. in the second 
part of the table, separate figures are given for Bengal for 1911 and 1921. 

198. Prevalence of insarsity.—47 per 100,000 males and 36 per 
100,000 females in Bengal w-ere returned at the census as insane. The pro¬ 
portion varies considerably between district and district and the variationg 
are illustrated for both sexes together in diagram Xo. 87. The changes in 
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proportion from place to place are somewhat irregular. Darjeeling (20 per 
100,000) and Sikkim (14) are comparatively free, but, on the other hand, 
insanity is very prevalent in the Eastern Hills in Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(139) and Tripura State (60) and in the strip along the sea which form^ 
Chittagong district (57). The districts on the wiest of the Jamuna are seri¬ 
ously afaicted, Jalpaiguri (72), Cooch Behar (82), Rangpur (65), Dinajpur 
(55), Bogra (47) and Pabna (50). Western Bengal except Howrah (42) comes 
off lightly, as do also Malda (20), Rajshahi (37), Nadia (32) and Murshid- 
abad, the last, when the inmates of the Berhampore Asylum are excluded, 
having only 28 lunatics per 100,000 at large in the district. The proportion is 
fairly high in Khulna (49), Jessore (43), Earidpur (41) and Dacca (41 
excluding the inmates of the Dacca Asylum), which form a strip separating 
the lightly afflicted western districts from Bakarganj (31), Noakhali (28), 
Tippera (31) and Mymensingh (35) which again come off lightly. 

There are only two asylums in the province, one at Berhampore which at 
the time of the census housed 607 lunatics, 528 males and 79 females, and one 
at Dacca which housed 308 lunatics, 267 malCvS and 41 females. The 
European Lunatic Asylum at Bhowanipore in Calcutta has now become no 
more than a receiving station and place of observation from which proved luna¬ 
tics are drafted to Ranchi. At the time of the census there were only two- 
females and one male in it. Practically all the lunatics who are put away in 
asylums in Bengal are criminal lunatics. The number confined at the time of 
the census was 918, which is less than the average number according to the 
returns of the Medical Department for the decade on account of the change 
made in the status of the Bhowanipore Asylum. It will appear, therefore, that 
less than 5 per cent, of the insane are under restraint in public asylmns and 
there are no private institutions in Bengal. 

The prevalence of insanity has decidedly decreased during the last 49 
years, for the number afflicted per 100,000, which was 64 in 1881, became 51 
in 1891, 43 in 1901 and 1911 and 41 in 1921. According to the Census of 1881. 
women appeared to be rather more subjecti to this infirmity than men, but the 
figures of subsequent censuses have shown the contrary to be the case. The 
facts, that at each successive census the proportion of insane to sane persons 
has decreased, and that only the first census showed more female lunatics than 
male, though each successive census has probably been an improvement on its 
predecessor in point of accuracy, go a long way disprove the suggestion that 
there is much concealment. 

199. G&Ste or race and insanity. —The community which has the greatest 
proportion of insane persons according to the census statistics is the Indian 
Christians—^103 per 100,000—but this is accounted for by the fact that 
Christian Missions have adopted and care for a number of half-witted persons 
and idiots who have been returned as Christians. The prevalence of insanity 
is noticeably high among the Sunris 79 per 100,000, Kayasthas 70, Dorns 69, 
Baisnabs 67,^ Garos 58, Dhobas 56 and Kamars 52. The communities in 
which there is comparatively little of it are such tribes as the Khambus in the 
Himalayas 19, the Sontals 20, the Lohars 25, and certain cultivating classes, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas 33 and the Pods 37, though it is more prevalent among the 
Namasudras 47 and the Rajbansis 51. Among the Muhammadans it is far 
more common among the better classes represented by the Saiyads, 86 per 
100,000, than among the cultivating class represented by the Shekhs 36. It 
is comparatively uncommon among Anglo-Indians 27 and Europeans 22. 

200 . Distribution of the insane by age.— -The proportionate number of 
the insane in each quinquennial period is given in Subsidiary Table II. The 
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proportions by decennial age periods are illustrated in diagram No. S3 for 


Vu'va;-. m:lu£ gf the: insane: or eg^h se:x eeach ceceennsal i 



Bengal according to tlie Censuses of 1921 and 1911. The distribution is mucli 
the same now in Bengal in 1911, and the distribution for Bengal, Bihar and 
Oiissa has not charged much since 1631. What tendency there has been 
to change has been somewhat to reduce the average age of the insane and to 
concentrate their numbers into the ages of early maturity. That there has 
been a considerable reduction in the number of oid people returned as insane, 
may however be due to greater accuracy in carrying out the census, which 
has included fewer of those suffering rather from senile dotage than actual 
derangement of the mental system. According to the Census of 1921, 4,817 
per 1(7,000 male lunatics, and 4,293 female lunatics, were between the ages ot 
20 and 40. In 1911 the corresponding figures were 4,777 and 4,111. In 
both 1921 and 1911, the mean age of female lunatics was by about the same 
amount less than that of males,"and there has l:>een a reduction ^tween the 
two censuses in the number of aged female lunatics though not of pged male 
lunatics. The sharp rise in the curves before the age of 30 indicates that 
insanity develops commonly before the age of 30 and rather earlier yn 
females than in males, and the sharp fail later shows not only that insanity 
develops very much less frequently after 40 but that theynsane do not sur¬ 
vive long after they become so. The mortality among the insane in European 
countries is decidedly higher than among the sane and apparently this is 
even more noticeably the case in Bengal. Indeed, in this country, the 
lunatics’ life is not a happy one. The congenital idiot is often kindly treated, 
but one who develops insanity later receives little s\mipathy. The medical 
treatment of the insane is designed with an eye to its cooling effects on the 
brain and nervous system and takes such forms as shaving the head and 
plastering it with mud, frequent bathing for preference in tanks overgrown 
with weeds, confinement in the dark and a low diet, but such treatment 
alternates with attempts to exercise the evil spirit with which the unfortu¬ 
nate being is supposed to be possessed. He is made to eat filth and drink 
nauseous draughts in the hope that it will drive the spirit to leave him. If 
violent, he is bound hand and foot or has a heavy log of wood fastened to his 
ankle, and there is little wonder that he does not survive long. 

201. Prevalence of deaf-mutism. —^According to the census returns, 
there are 75 per cent, more deaf-mutes in Bengal than there are insane. The 
proportion over the Province is 69 per 100,000 w'hen both sexes are taken 
too-ether, 81 per mille in the case of males and 55 in the case of females. The 
prevalence of this Mrmity in the several districts is as follows and the varia¬ 
tions from district are illustrated in diagram No. 89:-— 
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Deaf'■mutism is known to be associated with, cretinism and goitre and 
the latter disease is very common in Bengal. Its prevalence is said to follov? 
the course of certain rivers and it seems likely that the presence of abnormal 
quantities of certain salts dissolved in the water which is drunk facilitates 
the development of the disease. 

It is found in other parts of the world that deaf-mutism is most prevalent 
in certain mountainous areas, for example, in parts of Switzerland, and in 
Bengal deaf-mut^ are in a much larger proportion to the total population 
in Sikkim, parjeeling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and at the foot of the 
Himalayas in Jalpaiguri than in other parts. It is also high in the districts 
through which the drainage from the Himalayas passes through the Province 
on ds way to the sea in Cooch Behar, Rangpur, Pabna, and high further down 
in Dacca, laridpur and Jessore. The districts on-the sea-face of the Delta, 
the 24 Parganas. Khulna and less noticeably Bakarganj and Noakhali are 
Comparatively free, as are also’Hooghly, Nadia, Rajshahi and Malda. In 
the parts of Bengal running up towards the Chota Nagpur plateau deaf- 
mutism is again more frequently found. :: 
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202. Decrease in the number afflicted.— The proportion afilicted has 
changed in much the same manner during the last 40 years in each quarter 
of the Province as the following figures wifi show ;— 
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Everywhere there was a steady decrease in the proportion of deaf-mutes 
from 1881 to 1901 and the decrease was a large one, more than 40 per cent, 
over the whole Province in 20 years. Between 1901 and 1911, there was 
again an increase, but the change, though this time a slight one, has been in 
the opposite direction since 1911. 

203. Deaf-mutism and caste or race. —That the Bhotias who have as 
many as 327 per 100,000 deaf-mutes among them, and the Khambus (201), 
the Lepchas (186), etc., have so high a proportion deaf and dumb is merely 
due to their living in the northern hills where deaf-mutism is so much more 
common than in the plains. A similar explanation accounts for the low 
proportion among the Pods (40) most of whom are found in the southern part 
of the Presidency Division, the Garos (10) in Mymensingh and so on. There 
does not seem to be any definite relationships between the prevalence of this 
infirmity and the position of any particular caste in the social scale. 

204. Deaf-mutism and age. —The distribution of the deaf-mutes in the 
Province according to age, the number per miile in each decennial age period 
in 1911 and in 1921, is illustrated in diagram No. 90 below, the figures being 
taken from Subsidiary Table II:— 



The greatest number of deaf-mutes in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at each 
successive census has been found either between the ages of 5 and 10 or 10 and 
15, and the same has been the case in Bengal alone for the last two censuses. 
Deaf-mutism is generally congenital, but many children afflicted with it 
under 5 are not returned as deaf-mutes, for their parents have not yet 
recognised that they are so, or at least are still in hope that the defect is 
ntorely due to backwardness in development. The age distribution 
of d^af-mutes is very much the same for females as for males, but it has some¬ 
what changed for both since 1911. The change may be the result of the 
change in the instructions to enumerators who in 1911 were only to record 
those as deaf-mutes who had been deaf and dumb from birth. ^ The total 
number returned in 1921 was actually less than in 1911, 32,028 against 32,12o 
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and according to tlie figures the number afflicted 
tion in each quinquennial age period at the two 


p,er 100,000 of the popula- 
censuses was as follows 
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The varying prevalence of blindness is what one would naturally expect, 
■for generally speaking, it is least conimon where the climate is humid and 
the country green, and most conimon in districts with an arid soil and a dry 
‘Climate, where the eyes are afiected by the fierce glare of the sun and in th6 
hot weather by clouds of dust driven before a scorching wind. It is most 
common in Bengal, in Bankura, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Nadia, though even in them there is not nearly so much of it as in districti^ 
further to the west, Shahabad, Gaya, Patna and Monghyr. There is little 
blindness in the districts along the Delta face, Noakhali, Bakarganj, Chitta¬ 
gong, Khulna and the 24-Parganas, and in Hooghly, Tippera and Mymen- 
singh which are among the greatest districts. But the proportion afflicted is 
lowest of all in Sikkim and very low in Darjeeling, That the opposite is the 
case in the Chittagong Hill Tracts is a fact for which no explanation immedi¬ 
ately suggests itself. This district has distinctly more than twice as many 
blind in proportion to its population than the Province as a whole. Jalpai- 
guri and Cooch Behar under the northern hill also have a high proportion, and 
it is well above the average in Eangpur, Dinaj pur, Pabna and Faridpur. 

That there was a large decrease in the prevalence of blindness, according 
to the census figures, between 1881 and 1891—^from 119 per 100,000 in the 
■case of males to 84, and from 113 in the case of females to 75—^was no doubt 
partly due to greater accuracy in the enumeration, and greater care taken to 
ensure that none should be recorded as blind who had lost the sight of one 
eye only. But from 1981 to 1911 the statistics continued to show a slight 
•decrease which, however, has not been maintained in the last decade for the 
proportion afflicted among males (78), is the same as in 1911 and the pro¬ 
portion afflicted among females has slightly increased (from 63 to 66). 

44 
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206. Blindness and caste or race. —The prevalence of blindness in the 
different castes depends very much on the part of the province in which the 
caste is found in greatest numbers, to some extent on the traditional occupa¬ 
tion of the caste and someAvhat on the extent to which its members are likely 
to have recourse to sound medical treatment when they are in trouble with 
their eyes. Thus the proportion afflicted is low among the Pods, who are 
practically confined to the southern parts of Central Bengal, and the Sheiks,, 
the greatest number of whom are cultivators in Eastern Bengal; high among 
the Sunris whose greatest numbers are found in Western Bengal, high among 
the Ka mars and Lohars whose caste occupation, that of blacksmiths, is try¬ 
ing to the eyes; and low among the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who would 
seek sound medical advice when the trouble began, and so on. There is a. 
peculiarly high proportion (217 per 100,000) among the Garos in Mymen- 
singh and a very high proportion among the Baisnabs (140), possibly due to 
the prevalence of syphilis among them. In the Himalayas, there is a con¬ 
trast between the Buddhist tribes, Bhotias and Lepchas, and the Nepalese, 
comparatively few of whom seem to be blind. There does not, however, 
appear to be a definite tendency to greater prevalence at one end of the social 
scale than at the other, and in any case the number blind in each caste is not 
oi'^'en large enough for the statistics to be made the basis of wide generali¬ 
zations. 

207. Blindness and age. —As was only to be expected, the statistics 
show that the prevalence of blindness increases very much with age, and this 
increase sho^vs itself even from childhood. Proportionately there are twice 
as many afflicted between the ages of TO and 15 as below the age of 5. Its 
prevalence does not increase much between the ages of 20 and 40 though there 
is some increase, and it is more noticeable in the case of females than of males. 
After 40 is passed, the increase is very much faster. Proportionately nearly 
twice as many between 45 and 50 are blind as between 35 and 40 and more than 
twice as many between 55 and 60 as between 45 and 50, while of those aged 60 
and over more than 6 per mille males and more than 5 per mille females have 
lost their sight. The age distribution of blind persons by decennial periods is 
shown for 1921 and 1911 in diagram No. 92 below;— 



In proportion to the total number afflicted there are noticeable fewer old 
people than there were in 1911 and both censuses show the mean age of blind 
women to be decidely greater than the mean age for blind men, though the 
difference was greater in 1911 than in 1921. The different age distribution 
in the blind of the two sexes is no doubt due to the fact that men more readily 
avail themselves of the services of medical men than women, and when their 
blindness is due to cataract, ibcan be, and often is, removed by having recourse 
to a surgeon. The number of persons operated on in successive years in 
Bengal for cataract since the last census and the number cured are given: 
below;— 

Number of persons Number cured, 

operated OD. 

1911 ... ... 4,801 4,471 

1912 ... 2,530 2,360 

1913 ... .... , 2,447 2,245 
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These, of course, include operations upon persons Ijlind in one eye only which 
is a very much larger number than the 34.215 returned as totally blind at the 
time of the census, but it shows what a great deal is being done by surgery to 
get rid of this particular sort of blindness. Unfortunately, nothing can be 
done to get rid of most other forms of blindness. In Bengal, they are usually 
the result of neglected mflamniation of the eyes combined with a poor con¬ 
stitution and the application of caustic remedies. Various forms of ulcera¬ 
tion, especially of the cornea, are common. These, though easily amenable 
to treatment in their early stages, are often not submitted to treatment 
at tkie: hospitals until the vision has been hopelessly destroyed and it is too 
late for any treatment to be of use. If the eye has not been destroyed by 
ulceration the scars often leave permanent opacities on the cornea which 
nothing can remove. 

208. Prevalencee of leprosy. —Forty-nine males per 100,000 and 
18 females in the Province were returned as lepers. The proportion for the two 
sexes together in the several districts is as follows and the variations from 
place to place are as illustrated by the map in diagram Ko. 93 :— 
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Burdwan 



112 

Bangpur 


48 

Birblium 



148 

Bogra 


16 

Bankura 



270 

Pabna 


14 

Midnapore 



48 

Malda 


24 

Hooghly 



14 

Gooch Bebar 


56 

Howrah 



16 

Dacca 


21 

24-ParganaB 



10 

Mymensingh 


30 

Calcutta 



28 

Faridpur 


13 

Nadia 



28 

Bakarganj 


6 

Murshidabad 



57 

Tippera 


18 

Jessore 



13 

Noakhali 


5 

Khulna 



10 

Chittagong 


12 

Rajehabi 



10 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


88 

Dinajpur 



8 

Tripura State 


39 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 



50 

27 

Sikkim 

... 

13 


Leprosy is far more common in tlie Burdwan Division than in others^ 
If the three districts viz., Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum are excluded, 
the proportion of the lepers to the whole population in the rest of the Province- 
is only 22 per 100,000 which is some 40 per cent, lower than the average over 
the whole of India, and lower than in any of the great provinces except the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. Lepers are very few i||jleed 
in Noakhali and Bakarganj, few in all the districts along the iine front 
Dinajpur down to the estuary of the Meghna, and few also in Hooghly,. 
Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Jessore and Khulna, though there are more again 
in the districts along the eastern frontier of the Province from Jalpaiguri to- 
Mymensingh and in the Eastern Hill Tracts. Bankura, however, has the- 
unenviable reputation of having a greater number of lepers than any other 
district in India and there are areas in Burdwan, Birbhum and Midnapore- 
in which the prevalence of the disease is almost the same. The proportion of 
lepers per 100,000 of population under the several police-stations in Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum and under those of the Sadar subdivision of Midna¬ 
pore district is as follows, and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 94 :— 
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There are Leper Asylums in Bengal at Bankura, at Raniganj and at 
Gobra in Calcutta, but tLey are able to accommodate but a very small pro¬ 
portion of those afflicted. There has been an increase in the number of 
these unfortunates who were housed in asylums during the decade, the 
number of inmates each year being as shown below, but even the number which 
the asylums held in 1920 wms only 6'6 per cent, of the lepers in the province, 
all the rest being still at large, lifflng in the villages and all disseminators of 
further infection:— 

798 
863 
830 - 

974 

... 1,01& 


i I. ' L 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


918 

871 

752 

721 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
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It is possible that at successive censuses, there has been some improve¬ 
ment in the direction of greater accuracy in the return of lepers and the 
exclusion of persons who are suffering from syphilis, leucoderma and other 
diseases which are sometimes mistaken for leprosy or mistakenly called 
ienrosv, but the statistics of successive censuses indicate a great reduction 
in the'^prevalence of leprosy since 1881. How great has been the reduction 
is shovm by the following figures for 1921 and 1881 showing the proportion of 
lepers per 100,000 of the tor-al population in each quarter of the Province : — 

1931. 1H81. 



filales. 



Females. 

Western Bengal 

124 

55 

287 

107 

Central Bengal 

30 

11 

111 

.38' 

Northern Bengal 

42 

12 

147 

50 

Eastern Bengal 

29 

9 

74 

27 


Tn 1881, leprosy was more prevalent in Northern Bengal and almost as pre¬ 
valent in Central Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and the proportion 
afSicted in Eastern Bengal was more than half that in the Western Bengal 
to-day. The improvement has been great in Eastern Bengal, greater in 
Northern Bengal and greatest of all in Central Bengal, where the proportion 
afflicted is but 27 per cent, of what it was 4.0 years ago. The improvement 
which has taken place has been to reduce the proportion afflicted in Eastern 
Bengal to one-tenth of what it was in Western Bengal in 1881 and in Central 
Bengal almost to the same level, and to bring that in Northern B^^ngal down 
to one-seventh of what it was in Western Bengal. 

Even in Western Bengal, there has been an improvement which has 
reduced the proportion by more than a half in the 40 years. The following 
figures show the actual number of lepers found in the districts which suffer 
most from the scourge at the last three censuses:— 


— 

Total. 

1 

iM.A.r.i!S, 1 Females. 

1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

' 

1931. 

1 

t 

1911. 

1901. 

1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

Bankura 

1 

2,752 j 

2,645 

2,969 

1,817 

1,764 

2,015 

935 

881 

954 

Burdwan 

1 

2,152 

2,5i'7 

1,166 

1,537 

1,832 

447 

615 

675 

Birbhum 

1,255 

1,528 

1,928 

914 

1,114 

1,427 

:34i 

414 

501 

Midnapore 

1,283 

i 1,541 

1 

1,884 

937 

1,132 

1,255 

551 

j 409 

429 


There has, it appears, been steady improvement in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Midnapore in each of the last two decades. In Bankura, there was 
improvement between 1901 and 1911, but the number of lepers, both male and 
female, has increased considerably in the last ten years. The Bankura Leper 
Asylum has grown since it was founded in 1902, but it contained only 145 
lepers on the census night in 1921, and only three came from outside Bankura 
district, so that this is no explanation to account for the phenomenon, which 
is at present showing itself, that while the prevalenc'e of leprosy is decreasing 
everywhere else, the disease seems to be concentrating its forces on the district 
of Bankura. 

209. Leprosy and caste or race. —Leprosy being now-a-days so much 
more common in Bankura, Birbhum and Burdwan than in other parts of the 
Province, the prevalence of leprosy in a particular caste depends very largely 
on the proportion of the people of such a caste as are found in these districts. 
Thus, the explanation of the fact that there are more lepers among the Sunris, 
265 per 100,000, than among any other caste for which statistics are available, 
lies in the fact that more than 35,000 of the 92,000 returned as Sunris were 
located in these three districts. Similarly, the high proportion among the 
Lohars (204) is due to nothing else than that 41,000 out of their 68,000 live in 
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Bankura. There is a diirerent explanation for the eqiialh" high proportion 
among Indian Christians. The charity which cares for lepers is mostly the 
charity of Cliristian I-iissions. Xot onlv will those who are stricken place 
theinselves under Christian inhuence for the sake of the assurance that they 
will find pity and protection in the klission a.sylum, but their treatment at the 
hands of the Missions goes hand in hand with the teaching of Ciiristiarnty and 
converts are made among them. As in the case of other infirmities, castes 
and tribes, which are removed from localities in which leprosy is common, are 
the least troubled with the disease. The proportion afflicted is very low in the 
case of the Bhotias 13, Ivhambus 10, Lepehas 21, Aaiiiasudras, who are mostly 
to be found in the Dacca Division and Khulna, 20, and Pod.s 21. There is clear 
indication that a high position in the social scale and a high level of civilisa¬ 
tion spell comparative immunity from disease, for it is rare among the 
Bengali hadralok only 17 per 100,000 being afflicted among the Kayastlias, 
and as rare among Europeans 18, and Angio-Indians IS. 

210. Leprosy and age.—Some of the cases of insanity, most of the cases 
of deaf-niutism, and some of those of blindness returned at the census, are 
congenital. The person afflicted was defective when he was born. Leprosy 
may attack people at ail ages and there are a certain nmiiber of infants who 
develop its symptoms at a very early age, but it is a specific disease which is 
developed after birth and for this reason its prevalence is much less at early 
ages than the other infirmities for which the census provides statistics. Its 
prevalence, as the figures in Subsidiary Table III will show, increases steadily 
with age up to about 50 but not later in life. The age distribution of lepers 
by decennial periods is illustrated for 1911 and 1921 in diagram No. 95 
below:— 



Both in 1921 and in 1911 male lepers were more noticeably concentrated in 
the ages between 30 and 50 than females. Generally speaking, the mean age 
of lepers was decidedly lower in 1921 than in 1911, and, no doubt, these 
unfortunates suffered the hardships du(e to the rise in prices and the unhealtM- 
ness of the latter half of the decade more severely than those who were not 
thus afflicted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Number of persons afflicted per 103,000 of the 

POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 



SENSAL - - 

VTHST BENOiL _ 

Burdwan® 

Birblium — 
Bankura® 

Midnapore 

Eooghly . 

Howrah' .. 

SENTRi-L BESGA.L 

24-PargaDas 

'Caloafcta®. 

Nadia . 

AlurshiJahadi ... 

Joajore . 

Ehulna . 

.NORTH BENaA.!, 

iRafahaiii. 

iDinajpjir. 

dTalpaigurl ... 
iDarjeeling 

‘Eaugpur .. 

Eogra . 

Pabsa 



47 sa BO 58 74 

3i $6 il 44 00 

33 33 43 33 61 

29 38 43 53 60 

40 49 43 53 66 

29 31 36 35 47 

24 40 43 50 84 

54 37 48 6a 62 

5/ 50 43 51 66 

42 40 41 04 80 

36 39 60 71 42 

37 32 S3 47 64 

115 116 03 31 73 

46 39 36 46 SO 

49 43 44 45 S3 

57 fi7 65 71 92 

42 43 54 54 60 

61 53 63 74 00 40 

82 77 84 08 113 ' 

19 8 21 33 32 

88 69 83 63 123 

40 66 54 09 77 

55 60 58 63 84 

64 18 

132 73 

74 35 

85 38 

74 30 

66 38 

63 39 

30 

' 78 29 

104 61 

133 


72 102 126 55 SB 49 68 Bi 

70 106 no 54 80 47 73 9$ 

81 104 144 63 61 54 77 103 

83 127 IfiO no 70 67 107 107 

79 141 176 58 62 58 103 125 

50 99 121 64 GO 31 53 74 

66 80 140 34 56 48 62 9* 

72 107 133 43 51 43 67 90 

54 95 105 SO 48 40 60 S3 

57 127 119 35 47 40 77 74 

33 24 4 5 53 35 44 43 43 

48 01 105 40 39 23 52 68 

02 70 123 75 50 42 53 82 

60 108 97 70 52 46 62 55 

62 80 92 41 GO 43 59 65 

97 119 165 69 70 67 63 IDS 

52 58 49 60 61 

61 68 64 73 104 

106 83 83 79 107 

149 28 124 152 157 

68 63 66 58 144 

67 75 44 107 70 

80 75 76 94 127 

44 80 67 111 83 

69 71 SC 109 124 

49 54 45 60 69 

68 53 55 23 73 

17 64 58 90 72 

63 51 21 47 47 

48 33 38 52 53 

61 48 29 67 67 

51 49 49 63 68 

53 57 53 82 103 

108 77 65 84 

69 39 44 86 

152 233 385 - 


Leper Asylums at: Aaausol (Burdwan), Baniura and Gobra (Calcutta). Bxoluding the inmates who were borne outside the districts in 
these Asylums are situated, the proportion dt lepers per 100,000 porsons isBurdwan, total 101. males 143, females 56; Bankura, total 236, males 343, fema.es lb J, 
and Calcutta, total IS. males 18, females 16. ^ 

I'l'liBrB are two Lunatic'Asylums at Berhampore and Dacca. Excluding the inmates who were borne outside the districts in which these Asylums are 
situated,the proportion of ianatics pet 100,000 persons :~Bethampore, total 31, males 33, females 26; and Dacoa, total 42, males 49, females 36. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE: 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— NumbePm of persons afflicted per lOO.yiJ'j of the 

POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 
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i 55 

73 

71 

117 

47 

58 

57 

63 

103 

15 

12 

i 

i 35 

i 61 

s 

3 

1 4 

13 

as 

Chittagong Hill Tracts... 

174 

1 nr 

j 

; m 

! 127 

1 

143 

S6 

97 

ISl 

... 

120 

75 

; 

77 

; - 

50 

23 

22 

33 


Tripura State 


66 

1 50 

1 

40 

I 153 

i 

73 

43 

5'S 

) 73 

“ 

47 


i 37 

! £7 

1 

1 

30 

14 

i 14 

j 

33 

i 

SIKKIM: — 

... 

27 

I 

; 36 

i 

71 

I 

I 

40 

27 

57 

i 

! 

j 

74 

IS 

j S3 

i 

i 

t 

j 

1 

72 

40 

i 25 

i 

I 


• There are Leper A-sylams at Asaiisol (Burdmn), Bankura and Gobra (CaScatta). Excluainc; the inmstra who were bora Qaiaide the districts in which the^ 
Asylums are situated, tlie proportion of lepers per 100,000 persons is Bnrdwan, total IQl, males i4S. females 5S; Banknra, total S5S, msles 343, females 

163 ; and Calcutta totalis, laalas 18, female® 16. _ . 

"t There are two lioaatio AsySams at Beriiamporcaod Dacca. Eiciading the inmates who were born outside the distncts in whieii these Asylums are situated, the 
proportion of lunatics per 100,000 persons is ; —Bethampore, total Si, malis 3S, femalea 36 ; and Dacca, total 42, roaies 43, females 36. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Number afflicted pee 100,000 of each age period Am 

NUMBER OP FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MALES. 


NUMI3BR AFPLICTEB PER 100,000. 


AGE. 


Insase. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepeu. 



Male. 

Female. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

I 

2 

B 

H 

■ 

6 

7 

8 

0 

ALL ACSS 


47 

3S 

79 

ss, 

78 

6£ 


18 

0—5 



3 

24 

17 

19 

12 

1 

1 

5—10 


Ifi 

13 

80 

55 

31 

25 

3 

2 

10—15 


10 

26 

90 

68 

38 

30 

10 

8 

ID—20 ... 


42 

33 

94 

68 

42 

SO 

28 

13 

20-25 


60 

35 

100 

62 

47 

31 

<. 

14 

23**30 


64 

46 

90 

57 

47 

34 

57 

21 

30-35 ... 


79 

54 

78 

55 

r>2 

42 

70 

55 

35-40 


76 

61 

76 

60 

59 

59 

96 

35 ‘ 

40—45 


79 

65 

74 

67 

84 

93 

117 

43 

45—60 


74 

72 

78 

60 

114 

187 

130 

49 

50-66 ... 


72 

72 

SO 

62 

183 

ISl 

123 

4D 

56-CO ... 


78 

69 

91 

64 

258 

268 

124 

56 

60 and r-er 


6S 

60 

in 

83 

637 

827 

119 
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1,000 MALES. 


Iil.^iarjo. 

Deaf-mute. 
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Leper, 

10 

11 

12 

13 

7Dit 
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1 


812 

TIT 

673 j 

‘ &0 

75 9 

007 

1 

770 ! 

753 

663 

583 

606 ! 
1 

; 601 

843 

667 

765 1 

' 517 


708 

: i 

757 j 

40{< 

682 

690 

' 684 ! 

' i 


534 

607 

• 1 

1 1 

1 DM' 

591 

587 

727 j 

i: 2(59' 

678 

750 1 

905' ' 

i' see- 

1 

711 

560 

821 

! 276i 

017 

700 

913 

I 370 

|( 

745 

0B7 

870 

ll 

ij 

ll 

967 

743 

&?1 
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INTR* 5DrCT-. .'RY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Caste, Tribe and Race. 


211. ^ Introductory.— ihis chapter deals with the statistics to be foimd 
in Table XIII of the Census Tables Volume. In 1901. stati.stics of all castes 



infinitesimal fraction of the population, involved an expenditure of time and 
labour and the resultant figures occupied a space in the tables volume 
incommensurable with their value tor practical purposes. It is not however 
as easy as might be imagined to devise an economy in this matter, for it is 
not possible to select a number of important castes by name, throw aside all 
liie or her caste iuinies returned, and tabulate only the figures for those 
chosen, for the reason that a variety of names besides the one in common 
use are returned for each caste. Some return the names of sub-castes, some 
names in local use only, some variants of the caste names colloquially used 
and a number of names of recent invention designed to associate the caste 
with one or other of the ancient rarnas. a word perhaps most accurately 
translated by the English Estates. The frequency of such returns renders 
it essentia] to scrutinise every caste name returned before it is possible to 
obtain accurate statistics even for the largest castes. In 1911, statistics were 
tabulated only for castes in Bengal, as it was then constituted, which subscribed 
50,000 to the population of the Province or 25.000 to the population of any 
di.strict, and others of special local importance or ethnological interest. The 
complete statistics were, however, tabulated for the prownce of Eastern 
Bengal and As-sam. On the present occasion separate statistics have been 
tabulated and published for the 56 non-Muhammadan Indian castes and 
races and 7 sections among the Muhammadans v/hich contribute each some¬ 
thing approaching one per mille to the total population of the Province or 
more. In an appendix to Table XIII further figures have been given in 
reference to 46 other non-Muhammadan castes and races which the census of 
1911 showed to form a considerable part of the population of certain districts, 
and a footnote gives the number of an eighth Muhammadan sect numerous 
in Jessore and the 24-Parganas. Figures for European and allied races are 
to be found on the title page to Table XYI. The statistics of caste, tribe and 
race presented in this manner account for aU but some 4 per cent, of the non- 
IMuhammadan population, which belongs to a large number of different castes 
and races, many of which are not indigenous to Bengal, and more than 99 per 
cent, of the Muhammadans. 


At the time of the census of 1901 an attempt was made in dealing 
with the statistics of castes to set each down in order according to its place in 
Hindu society, but it was found by no means easy to do so, for there is no 
general concensus of opinion on some points, and they are points on which 
there is much jealousy between one section and another. In order to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of either party in following one or other opinion 
on a contentious point, it was decided to present the statistics of caste in no 
other manner than in the alphabetical order of caste names at the census 
of 1911, and the same procedure has been followed on the present occasion. 
Only two siihsidiamr tables are, therefore, appended to this chapter giving— 

(i) a broad classification of castes, etc., according to well-recognised 
traditional occupations; and 

■ (ii) variations in the number of the numerically important castes since 
1901: 
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and except incidentally in dealing with the claims put forward by certain 
castes to'designations other than the name by whmh they are most som- 
monly known, questions of precedence in the social scale have been left 
severely alone. The expression the “depressed classes’’ has, however, attain¬ 
ed a political significance enchanced recently by the provision for their special 
representation in the Legislative Council. What are the depressed classes 
does not seem to have been defined when the Eeformed Legislature was 
constituted and this step was taken. The representatives being nominated, 
it was not necessary to devise a definition, as it would have been, 
had aii electoral roll to be prepared, but this commentary upon the census 
statistics would be incomplete if it included' no estimate, of the numbers 
intended to profit by such representation, and an attemjlt has been made 
at the end of this chapter to arrive at an estimate which may be considered 
reasonable. 

212. The return of castes among Hindus. —No part of the census in 
1891, 1901 or 1911 aroused so much excitement as the return of caste, which 
caused a great deal of heart-burning and in some quarters threats of 
disturbance of the peace. These were repeated at the last census and at least 
in one case led to actual violence. The object of the return was merely to 
ascertain the numbers of each caste but individuals found it difficult to 
appreciate this. The ancient idea that the King, or the Government, is the 
last appellate authority on questions of caste distinction, still has 
its influence, and that was strengthened by the presentation and commentary 
upon the Census Staistics of 1891 and 1901, which laid stress on the relative 
social position of the several castes. This is a country in which the public 
seu«e is of very backward development, and the individual failed to realise the 
utility of mere enumeration and was unable to get away from the idea that the 
object of the census, as far as he was concerned, was to ascertain and fix hu 
mdividual position in the social scale. This individualistic idea of the object 
of the census produced even ridiculous results in some cases as, for 
instance, when a notice was served on the Collector of a district that a suit 
for damages would be filed against the Secretary of State because a Jugi 
woman’s name had been written down Dasi instead of Debi as she claimed 
it ought to be written, but it also produced a great many very practical diffi¬ 
culties. It has been more than once suggested that the return of caste, tribe 
and race should altogether be omitted from the census schedules. The sug¬ 
gestion first came from a former Census Commissioner in 1901, and was made 
on the ground that the numbers of each caste could never be obtainerl with 
meticulous accuracy, and as the proportion of the population belonging to 
each caste did not change fast, it was waste of time, trouble and money to 
repeat the return of caste at each census. Advocates are very much more 
numerous for dropping the return on the ground that it causes an amount of 
heart-burning and disturbance which is incommensurate with the value of the 
results obtained. Public meetings were held in many parts of Bengal about the 
time of the census in which this was the real intention of the speakers, although 
following the spirit of the times they put their resolutions so as to read as if 
they considered that Government had no right to require a return of caste 
and urged the public to resist an oppressive measure. But the leaders of all 
but the his’hest castes frankly looked upon the cenf^us as an. onportunitv for 
pressing and perhaps obtaining some recognition of social claims which were 
denied by persons of castes higher than their own. This was however no 
sign of general revolt against the cast© system. None made any suggestion 
of social equality for all. Each individual community was clamant to obtain 
a step upwards on the ladder of society, but it was equally insistent that those 
who stand bellow it should not be permitted to do the same thing. TMs was 
particularly noticeable in the attitude of the Chasi Kaibarttas. At the last 
census their claim to the use of the term Mahisya as a caste name was acceded 
to, and their energies on this occasion were "devoted to ensuring that such 
castes as the Jalia Kaibarttas, Patnis, and others, who claimed to use the 
same term or a variant of it, should not be permitted to do so. There has 
been great development of late years in the organisation of the caste sliahhas, 
societies of castemen whose purpose is to advance the position of their caste. 



CASTE CLAIMS. 


Some of these do excellent work in furthering education among the menibers 
of their cornriiunities and the like, but. especially at the time of the decennial 
census, their energies are turned to pressing the claims to social distinction 
to which their community aspires. Such claims are now very numerous and 
in support of each one petitions were hied and arguments greatly elaborated. 
In answer to them it was pointed out that the notion that the census was 
intended to adjust social distinctions in any way was erroneous; that no at¬ 
tempt would be made to do otherwise than publish statistics in which the ca.^te 
names would appear in alphabetical order; it was pointed out in what manner 
the pressing of individual claims had vitiated the returns of former censuses 
and would vitiate the results of this census, and so on. But it was 
impossible to dispel the idea that those who were carrying out the census could, 
if they wished to do so,make a real adjudication of a dispute as to some point 
of social distinction. One argument only seemed to be appreciated and that 
wms an ar’gumention lines something like this: You the leaders of your 
community are anxious to return yourself in a manner different from that in 
which the bulk of your community will be returned. You are the educated 
people of your community. With your numbers included in some other caste 
or among the minority in the population for which caste statistics cannot he 
given in detail, the census statistics will show a much lower proportion of 
literates in your caste than is really the case, and what you are doing will, 
therefore, operate to the discredit of your caste rather than the reverse. '’ 

Ihe following are the claims which were most strongly pressed:— 

Caste. Css:e claimel. 

A. 


RajbatiEi ... 

... 

Kshattriya. Bratya Kstiattriya. Barna 
Ksiiattriya. 

Kayastha ... 

... 

... Kshattriya. 

Hadi 

... 

Kshattriya 

Kaniar 

... 

Karmar Kshattriya. Kshattri Karmaktu. 

Kahar (Rawani) 


... Chandravanshya Ksfiatiriya. 

Pod 


Pcnodra Kshattriya, Bratya Kshattriya. 

Pandari 

... 

... PouEidra Kshattriya. 

Malo 


Bratya Kshattriya, Jaiia Kshattriya, 
Malla Kshattriya. 

Kwh 


Koch Kshattriya. 

8. 

Shaba 

... 

Vaisya, Vaisya Shaba, Vaisya Bauikya, 
Yaisya Bareodra Shaha. 

B.ais Bania ... 

... 

Vaisya Bauikya. 

Gaudhabanik 

... 

Vaisya, Yaisya Gandhabanibya. 

Teli and Tili 

... 

Vaisya. 

Tanti 

... 

Vaisya Basak. 

Goala 

... 

Yaisya Gop. 

Sutradbar ... 

... 

... Vaisya, Vaisya Sutradiiar. 

Band 


Vaisya. Vaisya Barujibi. 

C. 

Band 

... 

Kavasthju 

Kachara 

... 

... Kayastha. 

Mayra 

... 

Kayastha, Kayastha K»rj. 
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Caste. 

Oasta name claimed. 


D. 

Rarui 

Lata Baidya. 

Aluclii 

... Baidya Biaiii. 

Napit 

Cliandra Baidya. 


• 

E. 

Cliasi Kaibartta 

Mahisya. 

Jalia Kaibartta 

Mahisya. 

Tiyar 

... Mahisya. 

Patni 

Mahisya, Lupta 


F. 


Goala 



Sadi* op. 

Chasadlioba 



Sadgop. 

Gaoral 



Mayra. 

Suari 



Shaha. 

Katu 



Teli. 

Jalia Kaibartta 



Rajbansi. 

Tiyar 



Rajbanai. 

Gauesh 



Taiitubai (a name claimed by T 


The above cannot be called a classification of claims, but they have been 
placed here in an order which will show at once what confusion would have 
arisen if the individuals making them had had their own way. Many of the 
terms put forward are, it will be noticed, very elaborate ones. If they had 
been freely used, it would have been very difficult to ensure that the staff 
engaged in copying the census slips and sorting them, copied them oiii 
in full and, instead, did not copy the first or last word used' instead of 
the whole term. Often it will be noticed individuals of the same caste, or the 
caste sahhas in different localities,'put forward different claims. In the first 
and second groiip.s A and B above, appear 9 castes, who claimed the term 
Ksybattriyas and 8 who, claimed term Vaisya, or variants of these terms. 
The Kshattriyas, the second of the social Estates of ancient India, were the 
military element and the Vaisyas the mercantile element. The backbone ot 
the argument by which the claims to be called Vaisya were supported 
contained an obvious fallacy, for, stripped of ornament, it was this; “These 
men are traders; the Vaisyas were traders; therefore they are Vaisyas.” The 
arguments supporting claims to the term Kshattriya contain also a doubtful 
assumption; “These men probably were soldiers at one time; the Kshattriyas 
were soldiers; therefore they are Kshattriyas.” The claims in group C and 
I) aT-e ones which would associate lower castes with the Baidyas or Kayasthas 
and conld only operate to vitiate the statistics. Similarly, those in Group E 
are claims by 4 castes to use the term Mahisya, which nas been previously 
, associated in the census statistics only with the first of them. The claims in 
' the last group are claims to the use of a caste name which definitely belongs to 
another caste altogether. 

Many claims as to title, correspondng to the surname in European 
countries, were put forward, and as the entries in the columns for name were 
not to be used at all in tabulating the statistics, instructions were issued to 
enumerators not to raise objections in this matter. Theoretically, many 
of the caste claims might have been admitted without disastrous results. It 
is true, for instance, that if all the Sunris were returned by the term Shaha, 
and all the Shahas by the term “ Vaisyas Shaha,” the statistics of these two 
castes would have been complete. But the enumerating staff, which was 
voluntary, contained a number of Shahas none of whom would have written a 
' Suri down “ Shaha,” and a number of higher caste Hindus who had no sym¬ 
pathy for the claim of the Shahas to be called Vaisyas Shahas, and who would 
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certainly have avoided using the term Vaisyas in coiineetiori with them, no 
matter what instructions they had received. Even to permit such an entry 
as Jogi for Jugi caused considerable trouble. A coinservative Brahman 
enumerator put his feelings ver\* plainly into words when he said he 
would rather cut off his hand than wTite down a Jugi as Jogi and liis 
wife with the title of Debya like a Brahman woman. Eiiougli has liowever 
been written to show how impossible it is to satisfy all. ami to show that to 
obtain statistics upon which reliance may be placed, it is necessary for the 
purposes of enumeration to stick to the old name by which each caste is 
commonly known. It will be found that a few new' caste names have been 
admitted into the statistics of this census and added in brackets after the old 
name, Poundra after Pod. Adi Kaibartta after Jalia Kaibartta. Solanki after 
Sukli and Kshattriya after Rajbansi (feeling ran .so high that the census would 
have broken down completely in Rangpur if this had not been promised), 
and it was found that tension w'as relieved by the instruction to enumerators 
to write down names and titles exactly as those w'ho w'ere being enimierated 
gave them; but there is iridication that,the return of caste is exercising men's 
minds in a more and more disturbing manner from census tO' census and the 
disaffection which recurs at each census over the return is sj^reading each time 
further into the uneducated masses. The better educated classes are beginning 
to take a more sensible viiew of the intention and o'jiects of the census, for 
the agitation of the Kayasthas to be returned as Kshattriyas is much less 
than that it used to be. 

213. The return of the several ?«1uhanimadan sections.— There is no 
caste recognised by the Muhammadan religion as by the Hindu, and 
although there certainly are certain divisions among the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity, they are by no means the clear divisions of the Hindu caste system. 
The several sections are not to be called castes in the same sense as the word 
is used for Hindus, and yet some certainly are not to be distinguished by race 
There are functional sections, such as the Jolahas and Kulus, and there are 
what purport to be separate races, the Pathans and the Moghuls, though the 
fashion nowadays is to deny the existence of rigid partitions on the lines 
of the functional sections, and the distinctions of race have been almost 
obliterated. Yet the fact remains that a Sheikh will not marry a Kulu and 
in some parts one class of Muhammadan will not even feed wdth another. In 
Tippera there are Muhammadan Beharas who carry palkis, with ivhom the 
ordinary Muhammadan cultiyator will not sit down to a meal. The distinc¬ 
tions between section and section being gradually much looser than among 
Hindus, the statistics obtained from the census returns are not of the same 
importance. Feeling ran very high among the Muhammadans in certain 
parts regarding the entries in the column of the census schedules for caste, 
tribe and race. One Bengali w'ord jati covers all the three English words, 
and some took the use of it to mean that it was not recognized that the two 
religions, Hindu and Muhammadan, adopt a very different attitude _ to 
distinctious of the kind. The main difficulty wms, however, a more practical 
one. The Jolahas, Kulus, etc., have to a great extent given up their tradi¬ 
tional functions and joined the great mass of the cultivating classes. In 
1911 under the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, Muhammadans 
were returned every one according to his wish, and if in 1921 an attempt had 
been made to adhere rigidly to the old distinctions, the resultant statistics 
wmiild have been of little value for purposes of comparison wdth those of 1911. 
Accordingly, the precedent of 1911 was followed, and Muhammadans returned 
their jat as they wished, throughout Bengal. The resultant statistics are of 
very little value except psychologically. 

214. Population according to the traditional occupation of each caste.— 
The statistics given in Subsidiary Table I to this chapter show the manner in 
which the population may be divided according to the traditional occupation 
of each caste, tribe or race. The very great majority of the Muhammadan 
Sheikhs are cultivators, and, if we include them among the cultivating 
classes, though they are not a functional group, as for instance are the 

46 
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Muhammadan Jolahas, then a broad distribution of the population of Bengal 
according' to the traditional occupation of each section is as follows:— 



Number 
(OOO’s omitted). 

Per mille of the 
total population. 

Plains cultivator.s 

:V2,467 

682 

Plains labourers 

1,605 

34 

Hill Tribes including Cliota Nagpur 
tribes (labourers and cultivators). 

1,642 

34 

Graziers 

611 

13 

Boatmen and fishermen 

980 

20 

Domestic servants 

1,170 

25 

Industrial workers 

3,416 

71 

Traders 

765 

15 

Priests and devotees 

1,688 

35 

Art, Science and Letters 

1,451 

30 

Soldiers ... 

201 

4 


By this classification more than two-thirds of the population belong to 
the classes who are cultivators by tradition. Traditionally the Bengali 
cultivates his own land, for labourers by tradition are only one to every 20 
cultivators and are less than the priests and devotees. The classes industrial 
by tradition are only 1 to every 10 of the cultivating classes and traders only 
1-J per cent, of the total, while in this Province the fighting castes make up less 
than half per cent, and a third of their numbers are of Nepalese origin. 

215. The Statistics of each caste. —With this introduction I propose to 
discuss the number and variation of each caste, tribe and race numerically ol 
greatest importance, taking the non-Muhammadans first and the individual 
castes, etc., in alphabetical order, and only leaving the Chota Nagpur tribes^ 
the hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province and the Himalayan hillmen 
to be dealt with together at the end. 

^ —The Aguris appear to have been the dominant race round 
Burdwan right up to Moghul times. They were returned at 79,675 in 1901, 
79,272 in 1911 and 68,816 in 1921, in Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly and 
Calcutta, but the great majority are now to be found in close proximity to 
Burdwan town. The decrease of 13-2 per cent, is to be put down largely to 
the fact that the Aguris live in the unhealthiest parts of Western Bengal, but 
it has been exaggerated by the fact that nearly all those of the caste in Cal¬ 
cutta' and Hooghly on this occasion seem to have returned themselves as 
Khatri. Their claim to be called Ugra Kshattriya is an old one. 

Bagdi. —Three-quarters of the Bagdis, who now number 895,397, are 
to be found in Western Bengal and nearly all the rest in adjoining districts 
of Central Bengal. They appear to have been the aboriginal race whose 
habitat was the area just below the fringe of the uplands in Western Bengal. 
Their number was stationary between 1901 and 1911, but they have lost nearly 
12 per cent, in the last decade mainly through the accident that their numbers 
happen to be greatest in the unhealthiest strip of country in the Province. 

Baidya.~ll}iQ Baidyas, the traditional medical men of Bengal, are a 
much smaller caste than either the Brahmans or the Kayasthas, who together 
with them make up what are commonly called the bhadralok of Bengal, but 
they have advanced further in education and in civilization generally than 
the other two and have prospered accordingly. They increased by 9-3 per 
cent, between 1901 and 1911 and by no less than '15-9 per cent, in the last 
decade. They now number rather over 100,000 and are in greatest numbers 
in Bakarganj, Dacca and Chittagong. 

Baisnah —The number of the Baisnabs is more liable to variation than 
that of other castes, for it is refuge for many in revolt against society and 
Brahmani cal domination, and is not a unit closed to invasion as are the rest 
of the castes in the Hindu social system. Many have leaninss towrds Yaish- 
navism who would still return their caste as the caste of their birth, and that 
more such have returned their onginal caste rather than Baisnah no doubt 
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accounts in a large measure for the decrease of 10 -fc per cent, in the number 
of Baisnahs since 1911. The numljer returned at this census is 378,107. 

Band .—The Baruis are by tradition growers of betel-leaf and in this 
occupation they have almost a monopoly. Their greatest numbers are found 
in Dacca district, nearly 41,000. but Khulna has nearly 19.000, Bakarganj 
over 17,000, Tippera over 16,000 and Noakhali over 10.000. They are a 
prosperous community and now* number 185,670, having increased 4-3 per 
cent, during the last decade and 13-5 per cent, since 1901. 

Bauri .—The Bauris are akin to the Bagdis, but their original home -was 
above rather than below the beginning of the uplands of Western Bengal ami 
therefore west and rather south-west of that of the Bagdis. They have 
taken w*hole-heartedly to the occupation of coal-minirig. so much so that thev 
are beginning to look upon it as their traditional occupation. Their greatest 
numbers, in each case almost a third of the total in Bengal (just over 300,000), 
are to be found in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan and the Sadar siiijdivi- 
sion of Bankura. Their strength is to the w^est of the unhealthy strip of coun¬ 
try along the edge of the delta plains in Western Bengal, and though they have 
decreased by 3-4 per cent, since 1911 they have not been as hard hit as the 
Bagdis. 

Bhuimali .—The Bhuimalis are one of the scavenger classes and engage 
also in mat-making by tradition. They belong rather to the eastern than to 
the western parts of Bengal, and the numbers returned have decreased 10 -9 
per cent, since 1911. The reliability of the figures is how*ever doubtful, for 
the caste is often spoken of as '' Mali in Eastern Bengal, and from the 
large increase in the numbers returned for the true Mali caste, otherwuse 
knowm as Malakar, it seems probably that the statistics for it have this time 
included a number Tvhose real caste is Bhuimali. 

Brahman .—In the statistics of caste published after the census of 1911 
for the districts which had been part of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam but not for the districts of Bengal as it vras before 1912, separate 
figures were showm for Agradani, Barna, Daibajna and Nepali Brahmans, but 
at this census for the whole Province all who returned themselves as Brahmans 
have been counted together. Thus, the present figures include the priests of 
the Jugis and other castes who are not recognised as true Brahmans by the 
'bhadralok classes. The number of these is, however, comparatively small. 
Brahmans now number 1,309,539, having increased by 4-4 per cent, since 
1911 and by 12-2 per cent, in the last 20 years. They are still in greater 
numbers than the Kayasthas, though the latter community has added more to 
its numbers of recent years. The three castes—Brahman, Baidya and Kayas- 
tha—make up the bulk of what are known as the Hindu bhadralok classes of 
Bengal, and the distribution of the three together over the Province is worthy 
of closer examination. The proportion of these to the total population in 
the several districts and States is as follow’s, and the figures are illustrated 
by the map in diagram No. 96:— 

Bbaiiralok (Brahroaas, Biidjas sod Kayastiiai) per mffis cl the population iu eaib district. 
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It will at onc6 b6 noticed that there is a very close correlation between 
the extent of literacy, and especially of literacy in English from place to 
place, and the proportions just given. Some years ago this must have been 
very much more noticeable even than now, for up till recent times these three 
castes had the moonpoly of education among Hindus in Bengal, and the 
Muhammadans were always backward in this respect. The proportions 
given above will be found to be a useful measure of the supply of clerical 
labour from place to place, though such labour has become much more fluid 
than it ^^s a few years ago. Still for such work as, for example, that of 
copying the census slips, it is very much easier to find workers in such dis- 
Burdwan, Bankura and the Eastern Bengal districts than in 
Murshidabad, Nadia and the Northern Bengal districts. Near Calcutta 
the market for clerical labour is affected by the much greater demand. 
^ some trace in the high proportion in such districts as Bakarganj 

and Chittagong of the fact that numbers of the better class Hindus were 
forced to take refuge in remoter parts during the times of Muhammadan 
supremacy, as in the high proportions in Burdwan and Bankura there is 
toace of the fact that the Moghuls never subdued those parts as they did 
Eastern and Central Bengal. The Moghuls cannot be held responsible for 
the lQW,proportion of thadfalok Hindus in Northern Bengal. The establish- 
A power with its headquarters at Gour much earlier 

than Moghul times may have driven the ruling Hindu races from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Malda, but the .Muhammadans never established themselves in 
the north-eastern, parts of. the Bajshahi Division, and we may conclude that 
those parts were not occupied by the Aryan invaders of India before 
Muhammadan times as eflectively as the central and southern parts of the 
Brovince. 
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Chamar and Muchi ,—It is not an easy matter to separate these two 
castes, which both follow traditionally the occupation of leather workers. 
The Muchis generally belong to Bengal, while the Chamars are more often 
immigrants from Bihar and further west; but in considering the variations 
which have taken place in numbers from census to census it is tetter to taJ-ie 
the two castes together than separately. They were 54s.913 in Bengal in 
1901, 591,789 in 1911 and 569,966 in 1921 so that there has been a decrease of 
5 •? per cent, in the last decade against an increase of 7 -8 per cent in tlm 
decade before. No doubt the contrast is partly due to the disabilities of the 
last decade, but it is also true that there lias been a considerable faliing-oii 
in the immigration of such people as these from the west in the last ten years. 

Chain .—The Chains in Bengal are found in closely circumscribed areas 
in Murshidabad, Maida and a corner of Rajshahi, but they are also found 
in Bihar. They are a cultivating and fishing community and are generally 
poor people. Their number in these three districts is now 80.6S1 and they 
have shown a decrease of 10 • 9 per cent, since 1911. 

Chasati .—The silkworm-rearing caste, Chasati, which also cultivates, is 
numerous only in Maida—its number was returned at 27,088 in 1911, but at 
only 17,867 in 1921. They have had to give up the occupation of silk worm- 
rearing to some extent of recent years and may have lc«t numbers, but the 
reduction is in the main due to their having been returned either as Chasa- 
dhobas or Satchasis, to whom they are closely allied, or as Sadgop, to whicii 
na,me they have aspirations. 

Dhoba .—For a functional caste, whose traditional employment is so 
universal a necessity, it is somewhat surprising that the Dhobas of Bengal are 
so unevenly distributed. The caste is difierent from the Dhobi caste of 
Bihar though immigrants of that caste have been numbered with the Dhobas 
of Bengal. Very few were counted in Northern Bengal and the uneven 
balance of the sexes shows that those who were found were immigrants. The 
Dhobas in Eastern Bengal have a different arrangement of sub-castes and 
rather different customs from those of Orissa and Midnapore. and, as the census 
figures show, there is a gap between Bakarganj, Tippera and Noakhali, 
where the Dhobas are the most numerous to the east, and Midnapore, where 
they are again very numerous, partly filled by Calcutta and the 24-Parganas, 
in which, however, as the sex proportions show, the Dhobas are largely immi¬ 
grants. It is a fair conclusion to draw from this, that the Dhobas are 
originally two separate coastwise races, one belonging to the Meghna estuary 
and one belonging to the Orissa and Midnapore. The Dhobas in Bengal now 
number 227,469 and their numbers have altered little in the last 20 years. 

Dom .—The Dorns, scavengers and basket-makers, belong to Western 
Bengal. Few are to be found on the east of the Hooghly, except a colony in 
Chittagong, where there are some 12,000. In Eastern Bengal the Bhuimalis 
occupy the place of the Dorns of Western Bengal. The Dorns in Bengal are 
some iso,000 in number 24,000 less than the number returned in 1911 and 24-8 
per cent, less than in 1901, and though this caste is often the very reverse of 
prosperous there seems little doubt that some of them must have taken deliber¬ 
ately to denying their true caste at the time of enumeration, especially in 
Chittagong. 

Gandhabanik .—The Gandhabaniks, traditionally sellers of spices and 
the like, are a prosperons trading community returned at nearly 150,000. 
They are generally more numerous in Western Bengal than in the other quar¬ 
ters of the Province in which trade is more often in the hands of the Shahas. 
The number returned increased but little between 1901 and 1911 but the figures 
for 1921 show an increase of 18 *8 per cent. The number in Calcutta now 
stands at some 18,500 in place of a few more than 7,000 in 1911, but, as has 
been mentioned in the Eeport on the Census of Calcutta, this cannot be 
accepted as correct.' It seems likely that what happened was that a number 
of merchants in Calcutta on the preWnt occasion gave their caste by the vague 
tenni bania, and either the enumerators in looking over their schedules 
corrected this to Gandhabanik or the entries were classified as entries of 
Gandhabanik at the time of tabulation. There was in Calcutta at this census 
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a decrease, though not of the same magnitude, in th return of some of the up- 
country merchant castes. 

Gangai {Ganesh ).—The caste is returned at 17,827 in Malda and Dinaj- 
pur, where it is found, and according to the figures has lost 12 -9 per cent^ since 
1911, mainly due to the fact that individuals are now dissatisfied with being 
called by tfie old name. They claim the name Tantubai, and those of them 
who returned it were counted with the Tantis, who make the same claim. 

Goala .—The milkman caste of Goalas numbered 638,550 in 1901, 646,438 
in 1911 and 583,970 in 1921, so that it appears to have lost 9 *7 per cent, since 
1911 and 8-5 per cent, in the last 20 years. It is far more numerous in the 
western than in the eastern healthier parts, and this in part accounts for the 
decrease in numbers, but it has certainly been assisted by reduced immigration 
of the Bihari Goalas (Ahirs) during the last 10 years and to some slight 
extent by Goalas having disguised their true caste at this census and called 
themselves Sadgops. They are most numerous in the Western Bengal 
districts, except Birbhum, and in the districts of the Presidency Division, 
except Khulna. There are a number in Dacca and Mymensingh, but very few 
in the North Bengal districts, except Malda and Dinajpur, and very few in 
Bakarganj, Noakhali and Chittagong, where, indeed, they are not numerous 
enough to hold their monopoly in the preparation and sale of curds and ghee, 
and where it is not uncommon to see a Muhammadan selling curds in the open 
market, a thing unheard of in other parts. 

Hari .—The Haris like the Dorns, who occupy much the same position, are 
most numerous in Western Bengal and especially in Banlcura, Birbhum and 
Midnapore than in other parts, though there are more of them than of the Dorns 
in Northern Bengal, especially in Dinajpur and Malda. There is also an 
isolated colony of Haris as there is of Dorns, although a smaller one, in Chitta¬ 
gong. Like the Dorns the Haris have shown a remarkable decrease in the 
number returned since 1911 and probably for the same reason. The caste is 
now returned just under 150,000. 

Jugi and Jogi .—The Jugis are the Hindu weaver caste of Eastern Bengal. 
Some prefer to call themselves Jogi, claim to be of a different origin and call' 
themselves Deb Nath instead of Nath and their women Debi, like a Brahman 
woman, but they are all of the same stock. They now number 365,910 and 
have increased by 1 -3 per cent, since 1911 and 6 'S'per cent, since 1901. Their 
greatest numbers are found in Tippera and Noakhali and they are numerous 
also in Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca and Bakarganj. Further west 
their place is taken by the Tantis, but they are in considerable numbers in 
the southern districts of the Presidency Division and in parts of Northern 
Bengal. Many have now given up their traditional occupation, but they do 
not take to agriculture, for those of them who call themselves Jogis hold 
themselves above using the plough, and have therefore been thrown upon the 
cultivating classes as middlemen and money-lenders. 

Kahar.~Th.e Kahars, palki-bearers by tradition, are immigrants from 
Bihar and find emplotyment in Bengal in their traditional occupation, which 
Bengalis ydll not now follow except in a few instances, as casual labourers for 
example in the jute centres, and in the jute mills in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. Their number in Bengal has increased by 35 ;9 per cent, since 1911 
and by 78-8 per centr since 1901, and is now more tban 120,000, among whom 
■yiere is a large preponderance of maless. Their increase since 1911 is the more 
remarkable in the face of the falling-off of immigration from Bihar generally. 
The reason is that as casual labourers they are eminently hard-working and 
they take up work which is generally too strenuous for the Bengali. 

Chasi Kaibartta IMahisya ).—^The split between the Chasi Kaibarttas 
and Jalia Kaibarttas is now complete and the jealousy between the two is 
very gfeat. The former now claim to be of totally different origin, though 
this is a comparatively new departure,, and they certainly have established 
themselves in a somewhat better social position than the latter. In numbers, 
2,210,684, the Chasi Kaibarttas or Mahisyas are the largest Hindu caste in 
Bengal, beating the Namasudras by nearly 200,000 and the Rajbansis by, 
nearly 560 , 000 . They are in greatest strength in Midnapore, where there are 
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856.000 of them, and in Howrah, the 24-Pargana5 and Hooghly. There are 
many of them also in Miirshidabad and iSadia. exteriding to aciioiriiiig itans 
of Jessore and across the Ganges into the .southern districts of luijshalii 
DiTision, and they are in strength again in Mymensingh, Dacca, Tippera, 
Noakhali and Syihet in Assam. Originally they must have been the people 
of the delta who filled the space between the ancestors of the Bagdis just below 
the fringes of the rising ground to the west, and ancestors of the Pods ana 
Aamasudras nearer the delta face. They have increased by 3 A per cent, since 
1911 and 13 '2 per cent, since 1901. 

Julia Kaihartta (AdiKaihartta ).—The Jalia Kaibarttas are traditionally 
an aquatic community engaged in fishing and as boatmen. They shewed 
themselves very anxious to claim the same caste name. Mahi.sya. as the Chasi 
Kaibarttas have taken to using, or some variant of it. In nmnbers they are 
much the less important, but they were returned in 19*21 at 384.049 aiichliave 
increased by 17 *6 per cent, since 1911 and by 44 -8 per cent, since 1901. To 
the student of the question whether they were originally of the same stock 
as the Chasi Kaibarttas or not, the close parallel between the distribution of 
the two communities over the several di.stricts of the Province will appear 
significant. Both communities seem to belong to the same localities, but 
naturally the Jalia Kaibarttas are rather less numerous in the drier districts, 
where there is not the same scope for the exercise of their traditional occupa¬ 
tion than in the districts intersected by streams. 

Kandra, Karan and Khandait. —The Karans, the writes caste of Orissa, 
northern and western parts of Central Bengal. Very few are found either 
in Northern or Eastern Bengal. Their number, 95,906, shows a decrease of 
14 *0 per cent, since 1911 and 16 *2 per cent, since 1901, but the decrease is 
due very largely to the fact that many now' claim to be Telis, oil merchants 
of a rather superior social position, and returned themselves so at the time of 
the census. 

Kamar (Karmakar) and Lohar .—The traditional blacksmiths of tba 
plains of Bengal are really three castes, the Bengali Kamars or Karmakars, 
Kainars of Bihar who have immigrated, and the Loliars of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, aboriginees originally of several tribes who have taken to iron work 
and whose habitat extends into the border districts in Western Bengal. As 
some of the last named also call themselves Kamar, it is difficult to separate 
the returns for them, and in the statistics of the census of 1901 Kamars and 
Lohars are placed together. The majority of the Kamars found elsewffiere 
in the Province than the Burdwan Division are associated with their tradi¬ 
tional occupation, for they are not too many to find employment in preparing 
the instruments of agriculture and other iron implements required for use 
in every-day life. But in Western Bengal, Kamars and Lohars together are 
far more numerous. In Bankura, for example, Kamars were returned at 
19,507 and Lohars 41,486, making between them 6^ per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of the district, and the majority are engaged in agriculture. Between 
them Kamars and Lohars were 295,720 in 1901, 311,851 in 1911 and 325,005 
in 1921. 

Kandra, Karan and Khandait .—The Karans, the writer caste of Orissa, 
and the Kandras, a Orissa cultivator caste, extend into Midnapore, while 
the Khandaits have immigrated temporarily to w'ork as coolies into Calcutta, 
the 24-Parganas and Howrah. The Karans in Midnapore now number 
50,495, 3-7 per cent, more than in 1911, the Kandras 26,389, 26T per cent, 
less than in 1911 and the Khandaits in the 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Midna¬ 
pore and Howrah 39,375,10*1 per cent, more than in 1911. 

KafaH.—The, Kapalis are weavers who also cultivate. They number 
158,864 and belong to the strip of country from the 24-Parganas across to 
Tippera. They have increased by 2*9 per cent, since 1911 and by 10-6 per 
cent, in the last 20 years and, considering their social position, they are well 
advanced in education. 

Kastha .—The Kasthas are a small cultivating and landholding caste 
peculiar to Midnapore and Balasore districts. The number returned in 
Midnapore in 1901, 27,625, decreased to 20,719 in 1911 and at the last 
census was 11,977, only 43-4 per cent, of the figures of 20 years ago. The 
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reason for the reduction would appear to be that individuals of the caste 
have returned themselves as Kayasthas. 

Kayastha .—The Kayasthas now number 1,297,736 and, according to the 
census returns, have increased by 16-5 per cent, since 1911, and by 31:8 per 
cent, since 1901, but this increase has been exaggerated for there is no doubt 
that individuals of other castes, especially Sudras and Baruis, returned them¬ 
selves as Kayasthas who certainly were nothing of the sort. Kayasthas are 
very numerous in the Dacca Division, Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong, 
but are comparatively few in Northern Bengal, except in Pabna. Their dis¬ 
tribution along with the other two Bengali hhadralok castes. Brahmans and 
Baidyas, has already been examined. 

Koch .—At the census of 1911 the Koches were treated as belonging 
to the great Eajbansi caste. The total-was given for each district and also 
the separate figures returned for Desi, Kantai, Koch and Paliya, which 
however made up less than a quarter of the total. The Koches of North¬ 
ern Bengal were not returned under the head Koch at that time and the 
64,319 who appeared as Koches in the statistics belonged almost exclusively 
to Mymensingh and Dacca. In the statistics for 1911 and 1921 the Koch 
tribe has been treated as quite separate from the Kajbansis, and the number 
returned at 125,046 in 1911 and 131,273 in 1921, showinE? an increase of 5‘0 
per cent, for the decade. There is a Koch language as well as a Koch tribe, 
but it is being g^radually ousted by the Aryan Bengali tongiue and survives 
only among the Koches in Mymensingh and Dacca. 

Kniri .—The Koiris are a very numerous cultivating caste in Bihar 
extending into Chota Nagpur. Those found in Bengal are temporary immi¬ 
grants and they come to Calcutta and its suburbs in some numbers, though 
there are few to be found in other parts of Bengal. The number found in 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas rose from 6,467 in 1901 to 10,339 in 1911, but 
has now fallen again to 7,115. This is due to reduced immigration. 

■ Konai .—The Konais are a small caste practically confined to Birbhum 
district, though there are few in the Santa! Parganas also. The number 
in Birbhum is now 15,300, about the same as 20 years ago. 

Kora.—The Koras are a Dravidian tribe of cultivators and earth- 
workers closely allied to the Munda tribe, although numerically very much 
smaller. Their home is on both sides of the western border of .Bengal, but 
somewhat moit^e live on the Bengal side of the line in the undulating parts of 
Birbhum. Burdwan, Bankura and Midnapore than across the border in 
Manbhum and the Santal Parganas. The tribe is apparently losing in 
numbers, for 37,830 were enumerated in the four Western Bengal districts 
in 1901. 36,217 in 1911 and only 29,881 in 1921. 

Kotal .—The small Dravidian tribe of Kotals in Burdwan was returned 
at 8,445 in 1901 and 9,609 in 1911, but at only 4,930 in 1921. 

Kumhar .—The Kumhars, the potter caste, are evenly distributed over 
the whole Province and are generally employed at their traditional occu- 
piation. They now number 284,653 and have decreased by 2T per cent, 
during the last ten years, though they grew by 4.-2 per cent, in the previous 
decade. 

Kurmi.~T\ie Kurmis belong to two separate castes whose names should 
be spelt one with a hard r and one with a soft r. The latter is a Bihari 
cultivating caste and thfe former an aboriginal tribe of the southeim part of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Orissa States. It would, however, have 
been impossible to separate the figures for the two as returned and this has 
not been attempted either at this or at the former censuses. Midnapore con¬ 
tains 80,000 and Bankura nearly 20j000 Kurmis with an even balance of the 
sexes. These must almost all be the aboriginal tribe, which is indigenous 
to the western parts of Midnapore and the south-western parts of Bankura 
clistrict. Those found in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and in Northern 
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Bengal are more likely to have been Behari Kurmis. There were tew 
returned either in Eastern Bengal or elsewhere in Central or AYestern Bennal. 
The total number of Kurmis in Bengal is 1S1.447, 2:6 per cent, more than 
in 1911 and 17-9 per cent, more than in 19ui. The number found in the 
North Bengal districts in 1911 was almost double that found in them in 
1991, but since 1911 there has been little further imriiigration from Bihar. 

Mai and Mala .—Tliere is always some dithciilty in dealing with the tabu¬ 
lation of figures tor Mai and Malo, as the names are so riiiicii alike and are 
frequently confused at the time of enumeration as well as at latter stages. 
The Mals are of Dravidian extraction and are found in two localises, 
Birbhum and hliirshidabad to the west and Myineosirigh to the east. The 
Ylalos are also probably Dravidian. Kut are quite a different peo[de who are 
engaged in fishing and employed as boatmen. They are twice as niirnerous 
as the Mals and are to be found in greatest numbers in Dacca, Miinensingii, 
Faridpnr, Pabna, Nadia and Jessore. Taking the figures for Mai and Mfilo 
together they have remained little changed since 1901, and the ap'>are::t 
increase of the Malos and decrease of the Mals shown by the census of 1911 
and reversed by the last census may be taken to have been caused by the con¬ 
fusion of the caste names. Mals are now shown as 117.557 and'Malos as 
211.198. 

Mali {Malakar ).—The confusion which affects the figures for Mails is 
between Mali and Bhiimali, and it is probable that the increase of the 
Maiis by 45 -9 per cent, which the census figures for 1921 show over those 
of 1911 is fictitious, and due to Bhuimaiis having been returned as Mali, a 
contraction in commoii use wTere the real Mali caste is not commonly found. 
The fact that the apparent increase has been greatest in Mymensingh and 
Tippera renders this the more probable. A correct estimate of the true 
number of the Mali (Malakar) caste would not put them at more than 
30,090 in Bengal at the most. 

Mayra .—The sweetmeat-maker caste of the Mayras is most numerous 
in Western Bengal and adjoining districts of Central Bengal, but there is 
also a large colony, nearly 30,000, in Rangpur, though no other Northern 
Bengal district has as many as 700. The Mayras are now returned at 121,534, 
3-8 per cent, less than in 1911 and 5T per cent, less th-aii 20 years ago. The 
decrease may be put down to the fact that the Mayras are mc«t numerous in 
the Western Bengal districts which have lost population during the last 
decade, but it is also possible that some of the caste returned themselves among 
the Kayasthas, for they claim the name of Kayastha Kuri. 

Nagar .—The Nagars are a small North Bihar cultivating caste found 
in Bengal only in Malda district in any numbers, and even there the number, 
17.439, returned in 1901, which had increased to 18,505 in 1911. has now 
fallen to 14,714. 

Naik .—Naik is a title used by a variety of people, and there have been 
such changes in the numbers returned as belonging to the caste of Naiks, a 
true caste only in Bankura and Midnapore, that the figures are of little 
value. The same may be said of the returns for Samantas in the-se tvro 
districts. 

Namasiidra .—The Namasudras are the second Hindu caste in Bengal 
in point of numbers, the Chasi Kaiba-rttas (Mahisya) alone being more numer¬ 
ous. The Namasudras are now returned at 2,006,259. They are in greatest 
strength in the low-lying tract in the south-west of Taridpiir and extending 
into Bakarganj, Khulna and Jessore. In these four districts their 
numbers amounts to no less than 1,148,268, considerably more than half the 
total number of the caste. They are numerous also in Dacca and in the low- 
lying parts of Mymensingh, Tippera and Pabna, but there are very few in 
Birbhum, Bankura, Calcutta, Malda, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Everywhere they are the 
people of the swamps, and though to some extent they may have been driven or 
have withdrawn into such localities to avoid oppression by successive races 
which have invaded Bengal, such localities must to a great extent have beer^ 
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their original halitat. They have undoubtedly improved their economic and 
to some extent/ their social position of recent yeais, and have increased by 5 1 
per cent, since 1911, and by 8-5 per cent, in the last 20 years. 

Napit.—'S^hQ Napits, the barber caste of Bengal, generally follow their 
traditional occupation in which they serve all the better class Hindus and 
even Muhammadans, though they often refuse to shave a Namasudra. They 
ha/ve made themselves necessary parties at family ceremonies on such occasions, 
for example, as marriages and the ceremonies following the birth of a child, 
and are proverbially loquacious and well-informed. They have taken to 
education, are well in advance of the cultivating classes and their fellow- 
workmen in domestic service, the Dhobas, in the matter of literacy, and now 
number 444,188 persons scattered fairly evenly over the face of the province. 
The number has slightly decreased by 0-7 per cent, since 1911, but is 2-8 per 
cent, more than in 1901. 

Rajhansi (Kshattriya ).—The Rajbansis are the indigenous people of 
iSiorthern Bengal and the third largest Hindu caste in the Province. Their 
total number is 1,727,111, of whom 1,530,712 or 88-6 per cent, are to: be found 
in Dinajpur, Rangpur^ Jalpaiguri and Gooch Behar. The total number has 
decreased by 4'5 per cent, since 1911 and 9-0 per cent, since 1901, and a 
decrease has undoubtedly taken place, but it has been exaggerated by the 
fact that a number of fishermen caste, especially in Mymensingh, Nadia 
and Murshidabad, returned themselves as Rajbansis at former censuses who 
were not permitted to do so at this. In 1901, moreover, many Koches in 
Northern Bengal were returned as Rajbansis. Many of the Rajbansis have 
now taken the sacred thread and at the time of the census were prepared to use 
force in support of their claim to be returned as Kshattriyas. 

Patni .—The Patnis, traditionally employed as ferrymen and boatmen, 
have been returned 30-7 per cent, less than in 1911. The decrease has been 
most marked in Mymensingh, and there is no doubt that a number of them 
in that locality disguised their true caste and were returned as Chasi 
Kaibarttas (Mahisya), for they claim the title of Mahisya along with the 
Jalia Kaibarttas as well as the Chasi Kaibarttas. Of the 43,955 returned, 
the greatest numbers are found in Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Bakarganj, 
Paridpur, Pabna, Rangpur, Jessore and Nadia. 

Pod (Poundra ).—The Pods are the indigenous people of .the 24-Parganas. 
and Jessore. Out of the total of 588,394, 368,490 were returned in the 
24-Parganas and 151,953 in Jessore, leaving only 16 per cent7 to be returned 
elsewhere, mostly in Midnapore and Howrah. Very few indeed are to be 
found in Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Nadia and Murshidabad and practi¬ 
cally none in Northern or Eastern Bengal. The Pods have taken to educa¬ 
tion and are improving their position. They are 9'7 per cent, more numerous- 
than in 1911 and 26-6 per cent, more than in 1901. 

Sadgop .—The Sadgops are cultivators who have separated themselves 
from the Goalas, graziers and milkmen by tradition. They were re¬ 
turned at 533,236^ persons, two-thirds of them in Western Bengal, and half 
the rest in adjoining districts of Central Bengal. There is a tendency for 
prosperous Goalas to take to calling themselves Sadgops, but the latter caste 
belongs to the unhealthiest part of the Province and its number has decreased 
by 3 T per cent, since 1911 and 4-6 per cent, since 1901. 

Shahas and Sunris, for the foimer are firmly established in a superior social 

Shaha and Sunn .—There is now-a-days a definite distinction between 
status, but separate statistics were not prepared for the two in 1901, when 
they totalled 428,215. In 1911, between them the two castes numbered 
4,44,252, and in 1921, 452,223, so that there has been an increase of 1 -8 per 
oent.^ since 1911 and of 5-6 per cent, since 1901. The separate statistics 
for Bhahas and Sunris have been vitiated by the action of individual Sunris 
in returning themselves as Shahas. In 1911, in Eastern Bengal and Assam,, 
the Shahas were permitted to return themselves as Vaisya Siahas, and, as. 
a result, many enumerators took the instructions to mean that the distinction 
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fcietween ShaTias ana Sunris should be by the use of the word Vaisva. TLev 
wrote the Shahxas, Vaisya Shaha, and raised no objection wlier/ a Sunri 
called himself Shaha. The result was that the statistics of 1911 show riot a 
single Sunri in the Chittagong Division and only 505 in the Dacca Divisicri. 
By 1911, the agitation of the Suris to be returned as Shaha ha.d not much 
ahected AYestern and Central Bengal, and in AA'estern Bengal the entry A’aisva 
Shaha was disallowed. It was disallowed also at the census of 19iC arhi. 


though the Shahas in outlying districts continued to press for it, the leader.: ca’ 
the conimimity in Calcutta saw. when it vras explained to them, vrhat had been 
the result of permitting the use of the term in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
in 1911; realised that it would be impossible to discard the term Suiiri 
altogether, and issue instructions that the two castes should be entered as 
A'aisya Shaha and Shaha; and seeing that a great number of eniimerator.s vrere 
Brahmans and Kavastiias of conservaiive ideas whom nothintr would ner- 


siiade to use the terms A’aisya for a Shaha, admitted the advisaljility of 
sticking to the terms Shaha and Sunri. The result of this eeu:i;s is to 
show' a certain number of Sunris in Eastern Bengal. 1,595 in the Chittagong 
Division, 1,936 in the Dacca Division and rather more in the Itaisiiahi Di\'i- 
sion than in 1911. It is true that there are few w'ho deal in spirituous liquors 
in Eastern Bengal, but there is little doubt that the true number of Sunris 
is understated. The Sunris of Central Bengal have shown themselve.s sc 
much stirred by the an^bition to make themselves Shahas, that the 37,559 
returned tnn vears ago in the Presidencv Division has been reduced to 16.002, 
and the Sunris of Burdwan Division have also been aifeetech for their number- 
now stands at 64,574 in place of 74,840, and 3,266 Shahas have been 
returned in place of only 323 ten years ago. The Shahas are strongest in 
Dacca and Tippera, which districts are followed by Mymensingh, Eariclpur, 
Pabna, Bakarganj and Jessore. The Sunris are strongest in Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. 


Siibamabanik .—The Subarnabaniks, whose name pronounces their 
occupation to be that of dealers in gold, are in education and perhaps in busi¬ 
ness .ability the most advanced of the mercantile castes of Bengal. Tradition¬ 
ally they were settled in Dacca until the days of Balial Sen, fiut they are now 
far more numerous in Calcutta than elsewliere, and the AAAstern Bengal dis¬ 
tricts hold more of them than those of the Dacca Division. They were 
105,349 in 1901, 109,429, in 1911 and 117,123 in 1921, so that they have 
increased by 7;0 per cent, since 1911 and by 11 -.2 per cent, since 1901. 

Sutradhar .—The carpenter caste numbers 168,577 and, like the barber 
caste is almost entirely occupied in its traditional occupation and scattered 
verv evenly over the face of the province. It is now returned 5*6 per cent, 
less than in 1911 and about the same as in 1901. 

Sudra .—Separate figures were not tabulated for Sudras, sometimes 
called Golam Kkyasthas, for AA^estern and Central Bengal in 1911, and very 
few either in.iWestern, Central or Northern Bengal have returned themselves 
as Sudra at any time. In 1911, ho'wever, 63,831 in Dacca Division and 82,548 
in the Chittagong Division were so returned. The corresponding figures for 
1921 are 25,294 in the Dacca Division and 68,012 in the Chittagong, and 
large numbers who should have been included in this caste appear to have 
returned themselves as Kayasthas. 

SuMi (Solanki ).—^The Suklis are a cultivating caste of the lower parts 
of Midnapore, who originally must have occupied the western shores of the 
Hooghly estuary as the Pods occupied the eastern shores. Their number 
returned in Midnapore and Howrah was 34,613 in 1901, but fell to 28,405 
in 1911 and to 17,591 in 1921, and there is no doubt that the last return was 
incomplete, partly because i.he Suklis have set up the claim, like so many 
castes on the same social level, to be Kshattriyas, though it is possible that 
some may have been entered in the census schedules as Dhobas, Pods or 
Tantis. 

Tanti and Tatwa, —Th^ Tantis are the YAstern Bengal weaver class while 
the Tatwas belong to Bihar. The former filed petitions to be separated from 
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the latter, whom, they hold to be much inferior, but in many localities in the 
Province the two terms are treated as synonymous, and separation is there¬ 
fore impracticable. Tantis and Tatwas were 312,927 in 1901, 322,983 
1911 and 319,613 in 1921, so that, though they have lost 1-0 per cent, since 
1911, they are 2:1 per cent, more than they were 20 years ago. This dis¬ 
tinction between Tantis and Jugis have never caused any difficulty, and 
the fact that recently the Jugis have increased in numbers while the Tantis'. 
have decreased, is to be put down to the fact that the Jugis belong to the pro¬ 
gressive Eastern Bengal, while the Tantis belong rather to the decadent (from' 
the point of view of the census figures) Western Bengal. Tantis and Tatwas 
are in greatest numbers in Midnapore, the 24-Parganas, Hooghly, Bankura,. 
Howrah and Calcutta, and have also a colony of some size in Dacca. 

Teli and Tili .—The Telis are traditionally dealers in oil, but an influ¬ 
ential and very wealthy section calling itself the Tills is now definitely 
separate from the rest, though very many Telis aspire to belong to it. The 
Telis and Tills were 403,959 in 1901, 419,122 in 1911 and have now been, 
returned at 395,926. There is no doubt that this number includes a contin¬ 
gent which should correctly have been returned as Kalus, and this and the fact 
that the returns show a decrease on this occasion points to a number of Telis- 
having denied their true caste. They seems to have put themselves down as 
G-andrabaniks. More than half the Telis and Tills are to be found in the* 
Burdwan Division, especially in Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly. There 
are large numbers in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, but they 
are fewer in Northern and Eastern Bengal, though there is a considerable- 
colony in Dacca. 

Tiyar .—The Tiyars are the fishing caste of the Hooghly estuary, and the^ 
24-Parganas. Midnapore and Howrah account for more than half their num¬ 
bers in Bengal. There are Tiyars also in Dacca and Mymensingh and in Bihar 
extending into Malda, but other districts, except the parts of Jessore and 
Hooghly adjoining the 24-Parganas and Howrah, contain very few. The 
number of the caste in Bengal was returned at 213,511 in 1901 and 215,270^ 
in 1911, but at no more than 175,721 in 1921, for a movement of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with their position has been started among them of recent years and 
individuals seem to have returned themselves as Mhhisya (C-hasi Kaibartta} 
and Pajbansi, instead of using their correct caste name. 

216. The aboriginal tribes from the west. —The original habitat of the- 
aborigines who belong to the Chota Nagpur plateau extends into Western 
Bengal. The Bhumij, Khaira, Kora tribes and the Chota Nagpur Lohars 
extend into Bankura district and the Bauris are closely related to them, but. 
people of the larger tribes, the Santals, Mundas and Oraons are mainly immi¬ 
grants, who have either overflowed from the Santal Parganas or been imported 
to the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri. Taking these three large tribes together- 
they now form a sensible proportion of the population of all the districts., 
along on the western side of the province. :— 


Santals, Mnndas and Orsons per mille of the total population. 
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The progress of the oveihow of these alwriginal tribes into Bengal has 
already been examined on the basis of the statistics of birth place in Chapter 
Til of this Report, but the racial statistics are equally interesting. The 
number of these three tribes found in Bengal at the last three censuses has 
been as follows ;— 
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A fact that is worthy of note is that the numbers belonging to the Santa 1 and 
Munda tribes, who are Hindus by religion, has been roughly the same at each 
of the three censuses and has d^reased in the case of the Oraons. It is the 
number of An I m ists that has increased. Apparently those who had 
accepted Hinduism were at first the more inclined to leave their own hills and 
come into Bengal, but later the less sophisticated have done so to an increasing 
extent. 
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217. Hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province. — Tifara .—The 
Tiparas'in Tripura State, Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong and Tippera 
districts were 90,296 in 1891, 101,329 in 1901, 129,846 in 1911 and 153,921 
in 1921. The increases in successive decades have been 12-2 per cent., 
28-1 per cent., and 18-5 per cent, and, according to these figures the tribe 
has increased by 70-5 per cent, in 30 years. This very great increase is some¬ 
thing less than the truth for the reason that a number claiming relationship 
witb^the ruling race of Tripura State has been returned in 1911 and 1921 as 
Ksbattriyas. The number so returned in 1911 was 15,970, and 26,116 at this 
census, so that apparently the Tipara tribe has doubled its numbers since 1891. 
Such an increase is greater even than that of the Muhammadan cultivators 
has been in the richest parts of the plains, but its appearance may be due in 
part to an improvement from census to census in the accuracy of the enumera¬ 
tion of a race living in forest seclusion. That this is a possible explanation 
is rendered the more probable by the fact that there has been little increase 
in the number of Tipperas in Chittagong Hill Tracts while the increase in the 
Tripura State has been 100 per cent. 

Chakma ,—This tribe in Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 
numbered 40,022 in 1891, 48,839 in 1901, 57,910 in 1911 and 77,590 in 1921. 
The increase have been 22-0 per cent., 18*6 per cent, and 34-0 per cent, 
in successive decades and the tribe has apparently grown by 93-9 per cent, 
in 30 years. It is practically confined to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Garo ,—The Caros in Mymensingh numbered 28,085 in 1891, 33,191 
in 1901, 38,481 in 1911 and 39,581 in 1921. This number is considerably 
less than a quarter of the total number of the tribe, for it peoples the hills 
north of Mymensingh, and though there is not much movement in and out oi 
the hills some movement does take place. It is probable from the figures 
that this tribe has by no means the same great natural fecundity as the Tiparas 
or the Chakmas. 

Hadi and Hajang .—These two tribes found in Mymensingh are akin to 
the Garos, but are not properly hill tribes, as they belong to Mymensingh 
district, and it would perhaps have been more correct to have mentioned 
them along with the Koches. The Hadis now number 19,016 and the 
Hajangs 23,021, and both tribes, especially the former, have decreased in 
numbers of recent years. 

218. The Himalayan castes and tribes. — Leycha .—The Lepchas, the 

original inhabitants of the Darjeeling hills and Sikkim, are a retiring race 
with the habits and instincts of forest dwellers, and are no match for the more 
virile Nepalese. They are Buddhists by religion and were at one time 
considered to be a rapidly dying race. The census statistics have, however, 
disproved this, for the numbers of the tribe at successive censuses have been 
returned as follows :— '■ ■ 


, — 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Darjeeling- 

9,669 

9,706 

9,972 

9,717 

Sikkim 

9,021 

9,031 

7,982 

5,762 


The total number has increased by 20*7 per cent, in 30 years, but the increase 
has taken place mainly in Sikkim, for there has been a certain amount of 
movement of this tribe towards the more secluded forest tracts, as the hills 
have been opened up by Europeans and the Nepalese. 

Bhotia—Thd Bhotias have come into Sikkim and the Darjeeling hills 
from Tibet and Bhutan, and a certain number are also found in the foot hills 
in jalpaiguri district. They are bigger and more powerful men than the 
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rest found in the bills, but are not the probcient asrieulturists that the 
Nepalese are. They live rather as gra.ziers and coolies, but the trade in and 
out of Tibet is in their liand.s, and they are not hampered by caste <listirictioiis 
in choosing their means of livelihood. Their number returned at siicce.s.'^ive 
censuses have been as follows ;— 
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The total has increased by 54 4 per cent, in the 30 years, but has dec'reased 
by 54per cent, since 1911. 


Murmi ,—The Murmis appear to form a link between the Bliotias and 
the Nepalese tribes. They seem to be descended from Tibetan stock modified 
more or less by intermixture with the Nepalese races. The majority are 
Buddhists, but their Buddhism is more tinged with Hinduism than the 
Buddhism which is the State religion of Sikkim. Their numbers in Darjeeling, 
Sikkim and Jalpaiguri have increased from 32,775 in 1901 to 35.317 in 
1911 and 39,716 in 192L 

The Nepalese Tribes .—The numbers of the nine most important Nepalese 
castes and tribes in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri are as follows :— 
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All increased in numbers in these parts between 1901 and 1911, except the 
Sunwars, and some, especially the Kamis, traditionally workers in iron, 
and the Mangars, increased very fast. During the last 10 years, however, 
only the Mangars, Newars and Damais have increased in numbers. The 
statistics for the Khas tribe or caste for 1921 have been altogether vitiated by 
the fact that most of those in Darjeeling district belonging to it seem to have 
returned themselves as Rajput (Chhatri), so that the number, 12,599, 
returned in the district in 1911 has been reduced to 620, while the figure for 
Rajputs (Chhatris) has risen from 431 in 1911 to 15,648. 

MecJi .—The Mech tribe does not belong property to the Himalayas but 
to the foot hills in Jalpaiguri district and the districts at the lower end of the 
Assam Valley. Its number in Jalpaiguri has fallen from 22,350 in 1901 to 
19,893 in 1911 and 10,777 in 1921, and this shy race, which is withdrawing 
into the Goalparafoot hills as cultivation is extending into those in Jalpai¬ 
guri, is probably also losing in actual numbers. 

219. The Muhammadan Sections. — Bekara .—Those returned as Beharas 
numbered 47,265 in 1901, 45,916 in 1911 and 39,026 in 1921. They are 
numerous in Jessore, Nadia, Khulna and Faridpur and there are some also 
in Bakarganj and Chittagong, but very few elsewhere. 

Jolaha .—The weaving section among the Muhammadans, the Jolahas, 
was returned 446,973 in 1901, 282,425 in 1911 and 255,184 in 1921. The 
great reduction is due to the dislike these people have for the term Jolaha 
and all it implies, which has led them to give up returning themselves by it. 
That the number has not gone lower is due to the fact that some enumerators 
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of the higher classes were jealous that those, who were really Jolahas, should 
not be returned as anything else, and it is known that a number was so 
returned in spite of their protest, especially in Faridpur and Jessore, where 
they were returned in greatest numbers. In Pabiia, on the other hand, where 
there were nearly 84,000 Jolahas returned in 1901, the number returned in 
1921 was no more than 11,426. Similarly, in Mymensingh, where over 30,000 
were returned in 1901, the present figure is but 4,802. The large excess of 
males among Jolahas in Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas and Calcutta 
is due to the fact that many found in these parts are Bihar Jolahas who have 
immigrated to the industrial area of which Calcutta is the centre. 

Kiilu .—The Muhammadan section wdiose traditional function is that of 
oil-pressers numbered 118,768 in 1901, but only 74,296 in 1911. The number 
has on the occasion of the recent census risen again to 85,733. The increase 
has taken place in the districts which were in the province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam in 1911, but not in those which were under Western Bengal, 
Kulus are few or none in the Burdwan Division, but in the Presidency 
Divison the 28,725 returned in 1911 has been reduced to 19,994, since 
Muhammadans in this part of Bengal have been allowed by the instructions 
issued to enumerators to be returned as they wished. But in such districts 
as Pabna, Bogra, Faridpur and Chittagong, there has been since 1911, 
apparently, a reaction of public opinion among the better classes of the 
population against the pretensions of these people, and the number returned 
as Kulu has been greatly increased. Kulus are most numerous in Mymen¬ 
singh, Dacca, Faridpur, Pabna, Jessore, Nadia and Rajshahi. 

Nikari. —27,000 out of the 44,000 Nikaris returned in Bengal in 1901 
belonged to the Presidency Division, in which in 1911 Muhammadans were 
not permitted to return themselves just as they pleased. Between 1901 and 
1911 the number went down in the districts under Eastern Bengal and 
Assam: Since 1911, the number in the districts which were parts of 
Western Bengal has been reduced by more than a third, but the number 
returned in what was Eastern Bengal and Assam has increased in a 
reaction similar to that noticed in respect of the Kulus. 

Patlian .—The numbers who returned themselves as Pathans increased 
from 215,982 in 1901 to 280,898 in 1911, the increase being greatest in the 
Dacca Division, where 87,220 were returned in 1911 against only 54,371 in 
1901. This number has now risen to 122,146 in 1921 and the designation seems 
to be very popular, especially in Mymensingh and Bakarganj. In other parts 
of the Province it seems to be much less popular, for,- since at this census 
Muhammadans in the Burdwan and the Presidency Divisions have for the 
first time been permitted to return themselves just as they wish, the number of 
Pathans in both of them has decidedly decreased. 

Saiyad .—The number of Saiyads, those claiming to be of the same stock 
as the Prophet himself, are now returned as many as 140,499 in Bengal. 
The number has not increased inordinately of late years, by 16-4 per cent, 
only in twenty years, and the increase has been mainly in the Dacca and 
Kajshahi Divisions. Dacca Division claimed only 24,362 in 1901 and Ka.j- 
shahi Division only 16,112, but these numbers have now been raised to 34,377 
and 26,706. Since 1911, the number of Saiyads in the Chittagong Division 
appears from the statistics to have decidedly decreased, probably due to a 
similar reaction to that to which reference has already been made against 
extravagant claims amongst those who have risen in the world. The 
number returned as Saiyads has also decreased in the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions. 

Sheih .—The Sheiks are by far the most numerous section among the 
Muhammadans. They are now returned at 24,414,666, no less than 95-8 per 
cent, of the total Muhammadan population, and the acquisitions they have 
received to their numbers since 1901, through persons formerly accounted as 
of other sections having been returned as Sheiks, probably no more than some 
200,000, have not very seriously ahected their numbers. They form as 
a proportion as 99-,0 per cent, of Muhammadans of Chittagong Division. 
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Bagdi.—West Bengal cultivators and labourers. 

Bauri.—Lalx)urers, West Bengal. 

Bhnimali.—Sea ven gers. 

Bhuiya.—A tribe of the Chota ATigpiir plateau, 

Bhuniij.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur p<]ateau. 

Chaniar andMuchi.—The cobblers and letuher workers. 

Chasi Kaibarttas.—Cultivators. 

Dom.—Sweepers and basket makers. 

Garo.—An aboriginal tribe of Myniensingh and the Garo hills to 
the north. 

Hadi.—Aboriginals of Mvmensingh. 

Hajaiig.—Aboriginals of Mymensingh. 

Hari.—Sweepers and scavenger's. 

Jalia Kaibartta.—Fishermen and boatmen. 

Kulu.—Oil-pressers. 

Kaora.—Labourers. 

Kaira.—Midnap ore cultivators. 

Ka.sta.—Midnapore cultivators. 

Khandait.—Immigrant labourers from Orissa. 

Khen.—An aboriginal race of Eangpur. Jalpaiguri and Dinaj pur. 
Koch.—An aboriginal race of Northern Bengal. 

Koiri.—I mm igrant labourers. 

Kora.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Kurmi.—Labourers. 

Lobar.— Tlieir number is mostly made upi of iron work rs of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and adjoining parts. 

Mai—Boatmen. 

Alalo.—Boatmen. 

Mech.—An aboriginal tribe in Jalpaiguri. 

Munda.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Namasudra.—The aboriginal race of the Lower Delta. 

Niiniya. —Earthworkers; immigrants. 

Oraon.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Patni.—Ferrymen and boatmen. 
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Pod.—The aboriginal race of the lower Hooghly delta; cultivators. 

Pundari.—Murshidabad and Malda. 

Rajbansi.—The aboriginal cultivating class of Northen Bengal. 

Raju.—Midnapore labourers and cultivators. 

Santal.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Sukli.—Cultivators of th west bank of the Hooghly estuary. 

Tiyar.—Fishermen and boatmen. 

It may be asked why such a caste as the Muchis (^leather workers and 
cobblers) has been included while the Kumhars (potters) have been left out, 
and why such castes asNapit (barbers), Goala (milkmen) and Dhoba (washer¬ 
men) have been omitted. It is certainly very difficult to draw the line. The 
Kumhars certainly have a much better social standing than the Muchis 
and better education; the Napit is certainly not inarticulate; in fact 
he is typically the village busybody knowing every one’s business and 
ready to talk to any one on any subject. The milkman and the washerman, 
too, have contact with the educated classes, and are not to be described as 
“depressed.” I was in some doubt whether to include the Chasi Kaibarttas, 
but they belong to the rural areas and occupy much the same position in the 
body politic in the parts where they are numerous, as do, for instance, the 
Namasiidras, though they are higher placed in the Hindu social scale. 

The figures in the following table and the map in diagram No. 98 show 
the proportion which the people of all these castes together bear to the total 
population in each district. The Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts are left out as there is no representation from them on the Legislative 
Councils and their tribes have not been counted among the Depressed Classes 
in Bengal. Tripura State and Sikkim have been left out also, but not Cooch 
Behar, as it is peopled by the same class as the British district on either side 
of it:— 


— 

Proportiou of the popu¬ 
lation per mille belonii- 
ing to the depressed 
classti. 

CBStes most commonly found. 

B urdAvan 

... 

... 


406 

Bagdi and Banri. 

Birbhum 



... 

407 

Bagdi, Santal, Muclii, Bauri, Mai and Dom. 

Bankura 



... 

426 

Santal, Bauri, Bagdi and Lobar. 

Midnapore 



••• 

598 

Cliaei Kaihartta. Santal, Bagdi and Kurrai. 

Hooghly 


... 


448 

Chasi Kaihartta, Bagdi and Santal. 

Howrah 

... 



469 

Chasi Kaihartta, Bagdi, Tiyar and Pod. 

24-Parganas 


... 

... 

419 

Pod, Chasi Kaihartta, Bagdi and Tiyar. 

Calcutta 


... 

... 

113 

Chamar and Mucin and Chaai Kaihartta. 

Nadia 

... 


... 

186 

Chasi Kaihartta, Chamar and Muchi, 
Namasudra. 

Murshidabad 




214 

Chasi Kaihartta, Chamar and Muchi. 

Jessore 

... 



• 208 

Namasudra, Chamar and Muchi. 

Khulna 


... 


333 

Namasudra and Pod. 

Haishahi 

... 


... 

137 

Chasi Kaihartta. 

Binajpur 

... 

... 


419 

Rajhansi, Santal and Koch. 

Jalpaiguri 

... 



559 

Rajbansi, Oraon and Santal. 

Kangpur 




241 

Rajbansi. 

Edgra 

... 

... 

*** 

96 

Rajbansi and Koch, 








THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 


— 

lug to 'Jepresje i 

clnsses. 

Cii'.ea Ktst 

Pabna 

105 

. Naniasu'ira, Mai;;, 

Malda 

19S 

SantaL Bajlansi. 

Cooch Behar 

5S3 

Rajimnsi. 

Dacca 

143 

j Nanias'.idra, Jalia KailartU, 

Mymenaingh 

119 

Nansssu'irn, Chasi Kaibartta. Jdia Kir- 

: birrta. 

Faridpar 

'2'2Q 

1 Nan:a,«tidr3. 

Bakarganj 

142 

I Naau.'Ufira. 

Tippera 

86 

]SutTaiia Kaiuartta. 

Noakhali 

54 

1 NaniasU'ira. Chasi Saii.-artfa. 

Chittagong 

29 

1 Namasndra. 



The fact that the numbers of those who have been counted among the 
depressed classes are oniv taken from among the Hindus, and that Hindus are 
in a minority in many Eastern and Northern Bengal districts, largely accounts 
for the much greater proportions shown in the above table against Western 

48 A 
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Bengal districts than amongst Eastern Bengal districts.' Generally speaking 
the great masses of the depressed classes are .these— 

(а) Banris, Santals, etc., on the fringes of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

and on the western side of the Burdwan Division; 

(б) Bagdis and .Chasi Kaibarttas on the alluvial plains of Western 

Bengal, the latter extending into Central Bengal also; 

(c) Pods in the 24-Parganas and Khulna; 

(d) Namasudras in adjoining parts of Faridpur, Bakarganj and 

Jessore, and also in the south of Dacca; 

(e) Santal immigrants in Dinajpur and Malda; 

(/) Indigenous Kajbansis and Koches in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Cooch. 

Behar and Jalpaiguri; and 

(g) Immigrants from Chota Nagpur in Jalpaiguri. 

221. Europeans and Anglo-1 ndians. —Bengal has a European population 
of 22,730, of whom 14,153 are males and 8,577 females, as well as 22,250 xAnglo- 
Indiaas, of whom 11,1(34 are males and 11,086 females. The accuracy of 
these figures is open to some doubt owing to the difficulty which is exjjerienced 
at every census of restraining Anglo-Indians from returning themselves as 
Europeans and certain educated Indian Christians, especially from Southern 
India and Portuguese territories, from claiming to be Anglo-Indians. The 
practice of using schedules to be filled up by honiseholders themselves for the 
census of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, instead of having them entered in. 
the schedules filled up by the enumerators, has in the past added to this diffi¬ 
culty. At the recent census an attempt was made to restrict the use of house- 
hcfid schedules, and to employ European enumerators to fill up schedules- 
wherever a considerable number of Europeans were found living together in. 
a particular locality and it was possible tO' arrange for their appointnient. 
This plan undoubtedly produced greater accuracy in discriminating between 
Europeans, Angio-Indians_ and Indian Christians in. Calcutta, though the 
Boy 8couts who were, appointed as enumerators for European blocks did not 
complete their work as satisfactorily as it was hoped they would. The plan 
was adopted in European Railway Settlements with excellent results. The 
Railway authoritievS selected enumerators from among their staff who carried 
OTt the enumeration of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians with great care. 
There wmre some omissions of Europeans in the census of Calcutta, but on the 
whole considerably greater reliance may be placed on the figures of this census 
separating Europeans and Anglo-Indians and excluding Indian Christians- 
from the latter than on the figures obtained at former enumerations. The 
figures show Europeans and Armenians together slightly less numerous than 
the^ Anglo-Indians, 22,250 in place of 19,833, i.e., increased by 
12 2 ner cent, the number of Anglo-Indians in Bengal according to the cen¬ 
sus ot 1901 was 18,050, so that the increase between 1901 and 1911 was but 9-ffi 
per cent., and as the community has been very hard hit by the pressure of 
compe'tition to obtain employment and by the rise of prices, and is nowadays 
much less often recruited by the progeny of alliances between Europeans and 
Indians than icrmerly, and since a.number of Indian Christians have- notw been 
excluded w'ho are included in the figures fo'rT911, it is safe to say that the 
arrangements adopted for this census have resulted in. the transfer of some¬ 
thing like 2.000 froni the number of the Europeans to the number of tlie Anglo- 
fedians. If this is so and if the omissions of Europeans in the census of 
Calcutta amounted to 8{}0, the estimate given, in the" Census Report for 
Calcntt<a, it means that in the last 10 years there has begn an actual increase 
in the number of Europeans in Bengal by some 10 per cent. 

In the ep’ly days of British rule in Bengal, Europeans W'ere freqpiently 
to be found in all parts of the country. European officials were not so 
numerous as at present, though they had the East India Company's trade to 
employ them as well as administration, but they kept a certain number of 
European servants and numbers of other Europeans of the lower classes were 
also to be found, ship’s carpenters settled in places like Chittagong and Sylhet 
building boats, and, Europeans of all sorts mixing themselves in the trade of 
the country. Lord Cornwallis, when he came out, found it necessary to take 
steps to restrict Europeans from acquiring rights in laud and especially in 




ErpJ^fPEAXS AXD ANf.LoANPlANS. 




V\'t.' 


(market-places). Later, in the days in indigo aeain, Europe, 
foiiiid all over the country. But rliiu'^ aio 1 he 

of the European and Ans'lc-Indian community are o;ntrr<;^gated in rducutta, 
larger prcrportioii of the hotter than ot the former. In most (li-'tr-.;,- r ’' t 
Province there are no Europeans hiit the di'Uivt vEriciaE and mEsioiiarit 


and Ewer Anslo-Indians. unless the district toiivims the itor 
Calcn+ta on the coal-field, or one the tea grovvdntr distiE 
include a centre of the jute collecting trade cr a raiivvav' 
folloiving table shows tne number of EiiropeaTi.«; and Angl 
both cornmiinities together in each district and the places c‘ 
those who are not officials or niissicnaiies :— 


iifl 
to 
he 
of 

entration of 


isiTiii 1 c r.;‘a 10 

its cr happens 
settleiiienr. T 
0 Indiiiis and 


Buril’.van 


1 .2v\ 

1 -).* ( 

2.485 

Ib.nb,; U'j ■ ''i: a: ; 5:^.;;- 

niiiihura 


dS 

i' -t 

1 7 


Bariknra 


1 r 

o 

20 

, 



"■ : 

o'la 

2.'''28 

•2,353 

Khangpar raha'ay s-Uti'cncui. 

ilooglily 


247 

147 

394 

•J'ue 

Tlowrrih 


lit 01 

974 

•2.185 

Jiitc n/db nnd Lb'aoaii rail¬ 






way .(;;i ItMia.-iil. 

24-Pari:aTias 



991 

1 3.787 

J-'ite luilb and '.’;trii''n!ii'’isrs far 






tf' 'B- (it i 





' 

aiid i'iiri'ickpcre. 

Cal cut Ui 


12,9''7 

1 2.8-21 

2n,5'2S 


tsaclia 


oM 

•-> ■. 

78 


Mu rs hi'lab ad 


54 

] ;1 

"h 


Jes>ore 


15 

11 

, -do 


Khulna 

... 

2S 

3 

oi 

‘■ 


Raj-hahi 


25 

3'^ 

\ 


Dinajrur 

... 

10 . 

O 1 

' 


Jalpaiirnri 

... 

2s'S 

114 

' 402 

' 


Dai'jL'trliMg 


2.2'’y 

i .4 eil-r 

' 3,723 

Tea cai-'b;!:^ tilt? tivu hii! ^^aI^-n- 






.'f 1 t'-'i'S' -il!!j; Aiirri-.-a-ig- 






t;:-; ' .K.’l .'iipi'.'.'g li cuin?. 

Ranypiir 

... 

li a 

370 

; 439 

Sa;a;".-' r.l.'lair. <■;( Oi-liU.-Ui. 

Bi'gra 

... 

12 

81 

i 73 

''an!aiiar rtulaay ji;ncdi?n. 

Pabna 

... 

S4 

79 

113 

Siuijcnui ]’;:•? .m-iicin-. 

Malda' 

... 

4 

S 

i . •. 


Cc<'C'li Behar 

... 

15 

8 

I 23 

; 


Daeaa 


345 

2J4 

d'liO 

Oa.-ca city and Xaraynrigi'iJjj 






'lit - ac:>;:a,-le.i. 

MyineD^ingh 


103 

82 

i 

d-'.'i'c ajcaia-dy.s. 

Faridpur 


40 

53 

; 93 

Vbiiuirif)i'r .ac-ncici^ and 






and R'dbari (rail- 






Wii'.' .statij. 

Bakaraanj 



50 

1 115 

Biud-a! Actld's 

Tippera 

... ; 

72 

84 

i, 138 

V t;:ii!iir>>ir jUii; auciioies. 

Koa'chali 

... 

t5 

23 

; 2S 


CliRtaycng 

... : 

470 

434 

; 904 

Cliiltayi.'jg I'lir: and Paiiart'clj 






railway aavPiiici'E;. 

Cliitta 2 ;''>ng lilH Tracis 

... : 

27 

... 

•27 


Tripura State 

, 

... 

... 


■ 





; .T 


Silvhtixi **• 


1 








The following table shows the proportion of the European and Armenian 
population of Bengal which was found in Calcutta and outside it at each of 
the fast three censuses. 



Oalcutta. 

Oubaide. 

1901 

611 

389 

1911 

571 

429 

1921 

568 

432 


There was a definite tendency for the number of Europeans outside the city 
to increase between 1901 and 1911. The greatest increase took place in Midna- 
pore district, where the railway settlement at Kharagpur was established, in 
Jalpiaguri and Darjeeling, where the tea industry was expanding, and^ in 
Chittagong, where the Assam-Bengal Railway headquarters was employing 
an increased number. During the last decade the proportion of European 
community living in mufassal districts has remained much as it was 10 years 
ago. There are increased numbers up and down the Hooghly in Howrah, 
the 24-Parganas and Hooghly and many more in Chittagong, but rather fewer 
in the tea di^ricts, many fewer in Dacca, wEich is no longer a provincial 
capital, and, generally, decidedly fewer in the districts in which Europeans are 
few. The change which has reduced the number so much in _ Midnapqre, 
Rangpur, Pabna and Earidpur is due to the more careful discrimination 
between Anglo-Indians and Europeans at Kharagpur, Saidpur, Sirajganj, 
Mad^ripur and Rajbari, 

In 1901, a very much larger proportion of the Anglo-Indian community 
lived in Calcutta than of the European community. The followiim table 
ahdirs the nroportion of all the Anglo-Indians in Bengal found in Calcutta 



















EUEOPEANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


and outside at the la^t three censuses and shows that the-Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity has in the last 20 years shown a strong tendency to seek employriient 
outside the city. 


ISO! 

1911 
:&2i 

The greatest increase in the number of Anglo-Indians in mufassal districts 
has taken place in Midnapore due to the establishment of Kharagpur, in 
Eangpur due to the expansion of Saidpur, in Chittagong due to the expansion 
of the port and the headquarters of the Assam-Bengal Eailway, in the inimi- 
cipalities along the Hooghly, especially on the 24-Pargana3 side, and in 
Darjeeling due partly to the growth cf the Kalinipong Homes fen* needy 
Anglo-Indian children. The increases in some of these places are due in 
part to the correct entry of persons in railway settlements especially as 
Anglo-Indians instead Europeams. Even now a greater proportion of 
the Anglo-Indian community than of the European community sticks to 
Calcutta, and the census statistics bring out very clearly the paucity of both 
communities scattered over the Province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

—Castes 

CLASStPIED AGCORDIXG TO 

THEIR 

Tuadittoxal 

OCCHPATIONS. 



Stronj^tii 


Srrenifth 

Group an.:l Gaate. 

(UOO’rt 

Group and Cante. 

(eou's 

omitteJ). 


omitted). 

BENGAL ... 

47,443 



1.- 

-CuStivating castes. 


Cliasadhoba 

13 

Pod 

5<SS 

Cliasi Kaibarta (Mahisya) 

2,211 

Kajbansi (Kshattriya) 

.. 1,727 

Dosadb 

40 

Sadgop 

533 

Koch 

131 

Baiaii (growers of betel) 

186 

Namasudi’a 

2,006 

Mali (gardener) 

57 


II.—Labourers. 


Bagili 

805 

Kurini 

181 

Bauri 

Kaora 

303 

111 

Nuniya 

59 

III.—Chota-lMagpur 

tribes (usually labourers in Bengal). 


Bhumij 

79 

Miinda ... 

99 

Bhuiya 

60 

Oraou ... 

202 

Kharia 

3 

Soutal ... 

712 


IV.—Graziers. 

Goala ... ... ... 584 


V.—Fishermen and Boatmen, 


Jalia Kaibartta (Adi Kaibartta) ... 

384 

Nikari (Muhammadan) 

. * • 

37 

Mai 

118 

Patni 

» » • 

44 

Malo 

221 

Tiyar ... 

... 

176 

VI.—Personal and Domestic service, etc. 



Dhoba (washermen) ... 

227 

Napit (l)arber) 


414 

Kahar {^^alki bearer) 

122 

Sudra (Domestic servants) 

* • 

98 

Behara (palki bearer; Muhain- 


Bhuimali (sweepers) 

• • • 

82 

juadan) 

39 

Hari (sweepers) 

... 

149 

Vil 

.—Industrial castes. 



Jugi or Jogi (weaver) 

366 

Sonar (goldsmith) ... 

■ • » 

46 

Kumar (potter) 

285 

Teli or Till (oil presser) 

• • • 

396 

Kapali (weaver) 

159 

Kalu (oil presser) ... 

» • • 

96 

Tanti or I'atwa (weaver) 

320 

Kulii (oil presser ; Mnliamniadan) 

86 

Jolaha (weaver ; Muhaniinadau) 

255 

Mayra (confectioner) 

• • • 

122 

Sutradtiar (carpenter) 

169 

Oliainar (leather worker) 


152 

Kamar (blacksmith) 

257 

Machi ( ditto ) 

• • • 

418 

Lohar ( do. ) ... 

68 

Dorn (basket maker) 

... 

150 


VllJ.—Traders. 



Gandhabauik 

142 

Tambuli 


46 

Shaha 

360 

Sunri (toddy seller) 


93 

Sabarnabaiiik 

117 




IX.— 

Priests 

and Devotees. 



Brahman 

r,3io 

Baishnab 

... 

378 

X 

,—Arts , 

and Letters. 



Kayastha (writer) 

1,298 

Baidya (doctor) 

... 

103 


XI.—Soldiers. 

Rajput (also laiid owners) ... 126 


XII.—Mot associated with industrial occupations. 

Sheikli ... ... ... 24,415 Pathan ... ... ... 306 

Saiyad ... ... ... 140 

XIIL—Others ... ... 2,343 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.'a).— Castes incll'oed under •■Others'' in 
Table I for which figures are available foe the localities 

WHERE THEY ARE FOUND IN LARGE NUMBERS. 


S:ro:T T 


Group a:o:i Co ;:e 


L-jcalA-j, 

Cultivating castes. 


Agiiri (also trader) 


Bnrdwan, Baakura, Howrah and Calcutta 

62 

Ajiaf ... 

• *3 

24-Parganas and Jessore 

13 

Bind (also labourers) 

• •• 

Malda 

Id 

Chain 

« « • 

Marsbi'iabad, Maida and Rajshahi 

hi 

Kastba 

* * • 

Alidnapore ... 

12 

Khaira Wegetable grower) 

* * • 

Ditto 

o 

Khundait 

Khen (Khvan. also p 

et:y 

Midiiiipore, Howrah, 2i-Pargana3 and Calcnuit 

31 

trader) 

. _. 

Dinajp’ur, .Jalpuigun and Rangpur 

19 

Koiri (gardener) ... 

-w 

24-Parganas and Calcntca 

1 

Konai 


Birbbum 

15 

Kotal 

*. # 

Burdwan 

t) 

Magh 

... 

Chitraaong, Bakar^anj, Tripura hrate and 
Chiitagoiig Hiii Tracts 

127 

Mech 

... 

Jalpaianri 

11 

Nasar 

... 

Alalda' 

15 

Naik 

• • • 

Baakura and Midnapore 

3 

Raja 

... 

Midnapore 

52 

SakU 

... 

Midnapore and Howrah 

li.—Labourers. 

18 

Kandra 

• •« 

Alidnapore ... 

26 

Kora 

III.- 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Barikura and Midnapore ... 

—Hill Tribes (CuStivators}. 

30 

Chakma 

• • • 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

7 s 

Garo 

... 

Myrnensingh 

4i.) 

Hadi 

• •. 

Ditto 

13 

Hajaug 

... 

Ditto 

23 

Khanibu 

•. 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim 

59 

Kuki 

•. • 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

6 

Lepcha 

•. • 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

19 

Limbu ' 

.. ■ 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim 

23 

Murmi 

«* • 

Ditto ditto 

40 

Murang 


Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

9 

Newar 

• *« 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim 

13 

Sanwar 

• • • 

Darjeeling and Sikkim ... ... 

4 

Tipara 

Bhotia fHiil people also calti- 

Tippera, Chittagong Hiii Tracts and Tripura 
State 

IV. — Graziers. 

154 

vator) 

... 

Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jaipaiguri 

27 

VI.—-Pei'sonal and Domestic service, etc. 


Dhanuk 

... 

Murshidahad and Maida 

VU.—Industrial castes. 

9 

Cbasati (silk worm rearer) 


Maida ... ... ... 

18 

Damai (tailor ; hill people) 


Darjeeling and Sikkim 

7 

Gangai (Ganesh; weaver) 
Kami (blacksmith; 

hiii 

Maida and Dinajpur 

18 

people) 


Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim 

18 

Pundari (silk worm rearer) 
Sarki (Leather worker ; 

hill 

Birbhum, Murshidabad and Maida 

8 

people) 

... 

Darjeeling ... 

VI li.—Traders. 

9 

Agar wa la 

... 

Calcutta 

X.—Arts and Letters. 

1 

Karan (writer) 

Oarung (Hill people ; 

also 

Midnapore ... 

XL—Soldiers, 

50 

GTiltivators) 

... 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

15 

Khas ditto 

** 

Ditto 

7 

Mangar ditto 

» .* 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim ... 

27 

Kshattrija 


Tripura State 

26 


49 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Variation in Caste, Tribe,.etc., since 1901. 


Caste, Tribe or Baoe. 

ACTTJAL, POPtriiATlON. 

Percentage of VARiA'riON. 
Increase ( + ) Decrease (- ) 

Percentage 

OF NET 

Variation. 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921 

-1911. 


1901 

—1911 

1901 

-1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



g9fl,3B7 

1,016,738 


1,015,983 


11-8 



0-0 


11-2 



102,9.31 

88,790 


81,218 

'h 

16-O 



9-3 


26-7 



378,107 

423,985 


400,971 

- 

10-8 


+ 

6-7 

- 

fi-7 



18!),870 

178,108 


163,827 


4-3 


+ 

8-8 

+ 

13-0. 

Banri . 


303,0.’i4 

313,0.04 


309,842 


3-i 


+ 

1-2 


2-2 



81,962 

91,973 


89,312 

- 

10'« 



3-0 


8-2 

Bhuiya (Hindu). 

... 

59,388 

68,073 


49,023 

- 

12-8 



38-9 


21 •] 

Bhuiya (Animist) . 


1,034 

969 


28 

4- 

1)*/ 


+ 

3,360-7 

+ 

3,692-9' 



79,196 

90,282 


83,U4] 

— 

12-3 


■h 

7-7 

— 


Brahman. 


1,309,539 

1,203,838 


J,166,919 

+ 

4-4 


+ 

7-4 


l2-3 

Chamar . 


152,372 

136,5.03 


132,577 

+ 

11-6 


-p 

3-0 


J4-9 

Ghasadhoba . 


13,045 

57,626 


29,606 


77-4 


4- 

95-3 

- 

55‘8 

Dhoba . 


227,468 

228,0.02 


224,363 


tJ-3 



1-6 

+ 

1-4 

Bom . . 


160,263 

173,991 


186,012 

- 

]3‘(1 



6-8 


24-8 

Cosadb . 


40,121 

4.0,803 


31,008 

- 

12-f) 


+ 

47-9 

4- 

29 •4- 

Gandhabanik . 


141,880 

119,425 


118,048 

+ 

IS-H 


+ 

0-7 

+ 

19’0. 

Goala 


583,970 

640,438 


638,500 


9-7 


4* 

1-2 

- 

8-.5 

Hari . 


148,847 

173,700 


1.80,601 


14-3 


- 

3-8 

- 

17-7 

JogiorJugi . 


365,910 

301,141 


342,670 

+ 

1-3 


-1- 

5-3 

■f* 

6-8 

Eahar . 


121,898 

89,086 


08,181 


35-9 


+ 

31-5 

+ 

78-a- 

Chasi Eaibartta (Mahisya) ... 


2,210,684 

2,137,948 


1,9.52,794 

+ 

3-4 


“f- 

9-5 

4 

13-2: 

Jalia Eaibarta (Adi Eaibartta) 


384,049 

326,Cr)5 


20.5,308 


17-(i 



-23-1 

"f" 

44-8 

Eaiu . 

Ilf 

95,906 

111,562 


114,440 

- 

14-0 


- 

2-5 

- 

16-2. 

Eamar (Karmakar) . 


2,06,887 

263,329 

I 


- 

2-4 

■) 





Lohar (Hindu). 


65,103 

47,033 

! 


+ 

38-4 

1 









> 

295,720 



5- 



"i* 

9-9' 

Lohar (Aniniist) . 


3,015 

1,489 

j 


+ ' 

102 •.5 

J 





Kaora . 


110,652 

112,281 


111,942 


l',5 


+ 

0-3 

- 

1-2 

Eapaii . 


1.08,864 

154,418 


143,660 

+ 



■4 

7-5 

H- 

10-6. 

Kavastha. 


1,297,736 

1,113,684 


984,443 

+ 

IG’O 



13-1 

4 

31-8 

Eoch . 

... 

131,273 

125,046 


64,319 


5'0 



94-4 

+ 

104-1 

Euxnbar. 


284,063 

290,709 


279,019 


2-1 


-1- 

4-2 


2-0. 

Euriui . 


181,447 

170,779 


103,963 

+ 

2-0 


H” 

14-8 

4 

17-9 

Mai . 


117,637 

108,163 


122,576 

+ 

8-7 


- 

11-8 

- 

4-1 

Mali (Malakar) ... . 


56,704 

38,858 


30,533 

+ 

45-9 


-1- 

0 4 

4 

55-2 

Main . 

... 

221,198 

247,633 


226,667 


lO’G 


-i" 

9-2 


2-4 

Mayra ... . 


121,034 

126,386 


128,029 


3'8 



1-3 


5-1 

Much! . 


417,594 

4.05,236 


416,336 


8-3 


+ 

9-3 

4 

0-3 

Munda(Hiudu). 


40. .074 

40,785 


39,946 


0-3 


4 

2-1 

-L 

1-0 

Miinda (Aminist) . 


.08.769 

26,467 


11.519 

+ 

122-0 


+ 

129-8 

+ 

410-2 

Eamasudra .. 


2.006,269 

1,908,728 


1,848,483 

+ 

5-1 


+ 

3-3 

4* 

8-5- 

Eapit . 


444.188 

447,306 


431,922 

_ 

07 



3-6 

4 

2-8- 

Huniya .. . 

... 

.08,822 

60,121 


45,903 

- 

2 


4* 

31-0 

4 

28-1 

Oraon (Hindu). 

... 

04,67/ 

84,467 


110,050 

- 

23-4 


- 

23-6 


41‘5 

Oraon (Auiraist) . 


137,765 

80,880 


7,675 

- 

70-3 


■4~ 

953-8 

4 

1,095-0' 

Pafcni . 

... 

43,905 

03,447 


63,371 


30-7 


4- 

0-1 

4 

30-6 

Pod (Poundra).. 


688,394 

536,568 


464,736 


9-7 


4 


4 

26-6 

Eajbansi (Eshattriya). 


1.727,111 

1,808,790 


1,898,241 


4-0 



4-7 


9-0 

Kajput (Chhatri) . 

... 

126,513 

130,221 


117,415 

- 

3-6 


+ 

10-9 

4 

6-9. 

Sadgop . 

... 

.033,236 

560,017 


558,889 

- 

3-1 



1-0 

- 

4-G- 

Sontal (Hiudu).. 

... 

158,383 

160,328 


150,488 

- 

4*2 


4- 

9-9 

4 

5-2 

Sontal (Animist). 

... 

6.03,607 

604,092 


377,927 


9-8 


4 

33-4 

4 

40-5- 

Sbaha . 

... 

559,731 

324,927 

) 


+ 

10-7 

1 





Suuri . 

... 

92,492 

119,325 

]• 



22-5 

; 


... 


... 

Sonar (Swarnnkar) . 

... 

■fItisSol 

55,395 


68,540 

- 

10-0 


- 

5*4 


21-C 

Sabarnabanik . 

... 

117,123 

109,429 


106,349 

+ 

7-0 


4- 

3-9 


11-2- 

Budra . 


98,098 

148.778 


18,5,789 


34-1 



19-9 

_ 

47-2- 

Sutradhar. 


168,.077 

177,453 


170,061 

- 

5‘6 


4- 

4-3 

- 

0-9' 

Tambuli. 


40,045 

48,085 


52,685 

- 

5-4 



7-G 

- 

12-G 

Tantl and Tatw . 


319,613 

322.983 


312,927 

- 

1-0 



3-2 

4 

2-1 

Teii and Till . 


395,926 

419,122 


403,959 

- 

14-1 


-i" 

3-8 

“ 

2‘0' 

Tiyar ... . 

... 

175,721 

215,270 


213,511 

- 

18-4 



(J-8 

- 

17-7 

MUSALMAMS. 













Bshara . 


39,020 

45.916 


47.265 


16-0 



2’9 

■ 

HH 

Jolaha . 


255,164 

282,425 


446,973 

, - 

9-7 



36-8 



Kulu, ... 

... 

85.733 

74,296 


118,768 

+ 

15-4 


- 

37-4 

HI 


Nikarr . 

... 

37,100 

46,282 


44,387 


17-9 


+ 

2-0 

■ 

■m 

Pathan ... ... . 


306,165 

280,898 


215,982 

+ 

9-0 


-f 

30-1 

■f 

41-8 

Saiyaa 

... 

140,499 

138,343 


120,737 

+ 

1-6 


4- 

14-6 

+ 

16-4 

Sbeiklfc ..; . 


24,414,006 

22,952,944 


20,094,301 

. + 

6-4 


4- 

14-2 

4 






















SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


The followjxg are the variations during the same period of the 

FOLLOWING CASTES INCLUDED IN N0N-MUHA3IMADANS IN THE LOCALITIES 
WHERE THEY ARE NUMEROUS. 


P3s:'s:>TA'>a Ciy 7a:i:x7:',s -:V'— 



Fa: 71 a:.'. 

Id^l. 

? .d n, 











; :«i-iou. 



■> 

3 


5 


r 

- 

A;^ir-wala . 

CiioMt'a .. . 

'■.St-i 


4 , 4:0 

-.3 7*3 

•u-M-'T 





73 , 2:0 


-lf2 

- 6-5 

-1.)- '. 

BmcU . 

DarjiSiling. a:;-! Jioai? ;ri 


i 

22 . 6:2 

- 5'4 

- 27T 


Bit!! . 

Malia . 

I'l.-tsr 

l!.t57 

it, 2:0 

- 12'7 

- 17-I 

-f- fj 

CaaiH . 

ilnriaiiiaba.;, Ma’. ia a^-. Bajiaiiii 



-i.'i: 

-lu-0 

* iT 

- 5'4 

Hi 

‘ Fii.i Xra;ii aa i Tripara 

77,0.. ; 

57,31. 

46.-53 

-r34'Q 

lv6 

-ri"'' 

■C'iiaiati . 

; MaMa . 

17, 

2r.->.^s 

tC7i? 

- 34-0 

^ l-d 

- 33*! 

DaniJ-i . 

; Darjealing aai siicim. 

r.'i.'iiJ 

5 .70 i 

5.451 

— I7'4 

- 0-6 

-f2d*7 

DuiU'J.s 

' Harsbidaba j an ! ilaiia . 

3.23S 

ll,35o 

li.so; 

- ; 5 2 

- fl 

-2C-3 

!ijrin3ai (Ganesh) ... 

MaMa and Bina’pnr . 

ir.str 

i:},475 

JO.iJO 

- 12*5 

')0 

- 7) 

Giro . 

: Mymensingh . 

ij.-idi 

33,4'1 

33,101 

-f 2'5 

-r 15*J 

-r:5’o 

Gtirung- . 

Darjselicg aad S;k.cini. 

il.7jZ 

ir>.5v: 


* 5’“ 

- i>i-i 

-!-il*7 

Had- . 

Mymaaaingii . 

IS.'Jio 

2vi2 12 

22,2l5 

-2r’5 

17-; 

- U'3 

Hajaai? . 

JDitio ••• ••• 


27,005 


- 7 9 

- 2*3 

- li-O 

Kami . 

1 Darjeeliug. JaipaLguri an i Sikkim ... 

IS,113 

:s.422 

13,746 

- V7 

-f* 34’0 

"t" 51' S 

Eaaira . 

' Mifinaporfi. 

St.livS ■ 

35.ao-: 

2^,793 

-26T 

24T 

- =-3 

Earan . 

: . 

OO.dei 

48.607 

40.3S9 

^ 3-7 

- 1*4 

-r 3*2 

Kasta . 

; Ditto . 

11 , 3 :: 

20.7 JO 

27,325 

- 4 2‘2 

- 24*3 

- 55*5 

Khalra . 

j Ditto . 

3,350 

4,5-5 7 

3,050 

- i?6‘3 

-r 43*1 

-r 0*8 

Khambu . 

Dariseliag, Jaipaigari and Sikkim ... 

&5.57‘J 

60,011 

4 4,553 

- 5*3 

"f- o5*S 

, -fSl'S 

Ehanlait . 

Midnaporij, Howrak, di-Parganas asJ 
; Calcutta. 

37,375 

33,942 

22.270 

-rIO-l 

4- 5ii*4 

-rS7*3 ■ 

Ehaa . 

( Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

r.t’ie ' 

IS.tOO 

1 


-r 25*7 

-5r3 

Khea (Ehyaa) 

' Dinajpur, Jalpaigurl aad Saagpur 

13,003 ■ 

00,0;5 

21,554 

* 9*6 

- 3-0 

- 12*3 

Eoiri . 

i 24-Pargaaas aui Calcutta 

r ii3 • 

I0,3;j0 

6,437 

'31'2 

-r S3-S 

+ I0v 

Eoaai . 

1 Birbiium . 

' iO.SOO 

16,376 

13.553 

- 3-3 

d- 3*2 

- 1-5 

Eora . 

: Burdwan, Birbkam, Baakura aoi 

1 Hiduapfora. 

20,S81 : 

26,237 

37.330 

-ITS 

- 4*3 

-2i‘0 

Kotal 

' Burdwaa . 

; 4,030 ■ 

3,-;oo 

3,445 

~43-r 

'T 

- 4 a '6 

Saaatiriya 

Tripura State . 

20 .no ' 

15,970 

... 

-i-SS’i 

... 

- 

Kasi . 

Chittagong Hiii Tractiacd Tripura Stats 

to,, 133 

3,250 

0,162 

■f;5-3 

- 64*2 

-33*i 

LepcUa . 

Darjeeling and Sikkim . ... 

lO.eou 

13,727 

17,954 

- 0-3 

-i- 4*4 

■f 

Limbu . 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 

22,721 

25,350 

23,150 

-f 10-5 

-i- 0*6 

- 19 

Sla^h . 

CiiittagoQg, Bakarganj, CaittagODg 
Hill Tracts and Tripura State, 

107,301 i 

125,574 

107,433 

4- 1-1 

-f 17*2 

■f* lii'5 

Hangar . 

Darjeeling, Jalpaignri and Sikkim 

23,^43 1 

24.6U 

13,061 

■f 5-3 

-r 36*3 

-f47*.5 

Macli .*• 

Jaipaiguri. 

10 , 777 ' 

13,303 

22,350 

-45*3 

- iro 

-51*3 

Mucmi . 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim 

33,716 ! 

33,317 

32,773 

4- 3-7 

-f 15-3 

+31*3 

Murang 

Chittagong HiU Tracts and Tripara State 

9,311 ; 

12.301 

10,5 W 

-24-3 

“h 17*5 

-11*7 

ITagar . 

Malda . 

14.714 I 

13,505 

17,433 

-20*5 

+ 6T 

-15 *S 

Saik . 

Bankura and Midnapore . 

3,306 ; 

17,734 

7,4»3 

-S4'l 

-f-137'S 

-S2*2 

Newar . 

Darjeeling, Jalpaignri and Sikkim ... 

I3,!03 ; 

12,503 

10,476 

-r 7‘9 

•f 19*3 

-f23*S 

Pandari . 

Birbhum, ilurshidabal and Malda ... 

14.877 , 

7,763 

34,943 

-fSpj 

- 63*9 

- 40*4 

Eaju ... ... 

Midnapore. 

52,001 ; 

53.7i06 

50,000 

-12*3 

+ 1*3 

-11*7 

Samanta . 

Bankura . 

122 

3,932 

2,S35 

-i3'6 

-1-227*0 

- 95*4 

Sarki . 

Darjeeling. 

S,036 i 

1,033 

1,823 

-f 2*S 

-f 9*3 

^11*7 

SakU(Solaaki) ... 

Midnapors and Howrah . 

17,391; 

38,450 

34,813 

-33*2 

- 17*8 

49*2 

Sarnrar . 

DarjeeEng and Sikkim. 

4,3S3 : 

4,304 

5,124 

8*7 

- 6*3 

14*4 

Tipara . 

Tippers, Ghittagoag Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State. 

153,931 

127,842 

100,037 

-^20•4 

'+ 2r-8 

-f-53'9 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATIONS. 


CHAPTER Xii. 

Occupations. 

222. introductory.—This chapter is a commentary upon the statistics 
contained in Tables XVII to XXII of the Census Tables Volume. Tables 
XVII to XXI are statistics of occupation obtained from the schedules of the 
census itself, following a scheme of classification, altered only slightly from 
that used in 1911 in a manner described in the title page to Table XVII. 
Table XXII contains statistics obtained from a special return required to be 
filled up by the managers of all factories with as many as ten employees each. 

This chapter deals first with the general distribution of the population 
according to occupation and then with each of the sub-classes of the occupa¬ 
tional scheme;— 

I.—Exploitation of the Earth’s surface. 

IV. —Transport. 

V. —Trade. 

VI. —Public Force. 

VII. —^Public Administration. 

VIII.— Professions and Liberal Arts. 

IX. —Persons living principally on their income. 

X. —Domestic Service. 

XI. —Insufficiently described occupations. 

XII. —Unproductive occupations. 

Sub-class II, “Exploitation of minerals” and sub-class III, Industry 
are left till last, and in connection with them the statistics of Table XXII 
are examined along with those obtained from the schedules of the census itself. 

Some further introduction of the statistics to the student of them is 
however necessary. Individuals were required to describe thjeir main 
occupation as precisely as possible, and if they had another occupation 
subsidiary to it to give that also in a separate column provided 
for the purpose. No attempt was made to guide the enumerators as to the 
terms by which occupations should be described except in the case of agricul¬ 
ture,^ for to have done so would have meant that a certain amount of 
classification would have been done by the enumerators themselves which 
could have been done much more satisfactorily in the course of tabulation^ 
If any classification had been done by the ennmerators it would have been 
impossible moreover to obtain uniformity, or even to ascertain what system 
had been used, whereas a full record can be kept of classification done in the 
cornpilati'on offices, and for the benefit of the student of the figures an alpha- 
hetical list (in English) of significant occupational entries found in the 
schedules,^ which gives against each the group number in the occupational 
classification scheme, is published as an appendix to this chapter. An excep¬ 
tion was made in the case of agriculture for the reason that experience has 
shown that agriculturists, if left to themselves, use terms indicative of their 
status in the land tenure system rather of their occupation. In these days the 
man whose status according to the land laws is that of a raiyat may not always 
be a cultivator, for the money-lender, who buys up a holding with no inten¬ 
tion of cultivating it himself but of sub-letting it,, acquires the status of his- 
predecessor in interest. Moreover there are terms ordinarily applicable to 
middlemen in the land system which do not by any means clearly indicate 
that the man who describes himself by them is not a cultivator. A Patnidar 
in most parts of Bengal, for instance, is the holder of a considerable estate 
from which he collects the rent, but in Noakhali district landlords have for a 
long time been accnstomed to allow the ordinary cultivator to purchase 'patni 
rights by payment of a premium, so that in that part the term -patmdar does 
not by any means point conclnsively to the user of it being a middleman, and 
in fact over many square miles in Feni subdivision nearly all the actual 
culfivatOTs hdhve patni rights, and if asked their occupation would say 
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^patnidar. There are other terms which in this iccaiity are equally indetei- 
minate of the question whether the man described by them is a ciiltirator or 
a middleman, skikmidar, haoladar, jotdar, etc. The term haolodar in 
Bakarganj and Khulna is indeterminate of occuj3ation for another reason, 
■viz., that haolas are of very various sizes, from holdings small eiiLUgli to be 
cultivated by a single person to wide-spread middle rights. The ~ signifi¬ 
cance of the term jotdar also varies very much from plac« to place. In 
Eastern Bengal jot is the term ordinarily used to describe the hoi ding of a 
cultivator with a right of occupancy, but in parts of Xorthern Bengal the jot 
is much larger and the jotdar has commonly sub-let to others, chaukanklars. 
adidars, etc. In the western part rtf the Province a jot often covers a mueli 
larger area than a jot in Eastern Bengal. Enough has liovrever been said, 
without multiplying instances further, to indicate that the terms ordinarily 
used to describe status in the land system, which have been used at former 
occasions in filling up the columns for occupation in the eeiisiis schedules, by 
no means satisfactoriiv distinguished the rent receiver from the actual culti¬ 
vators. Accordingly, instructions were given to the enumerators to 
distinguish carefully between those who cultivated ail or most of their land 
themselves and those who had sublet all or most of it, by returning the former 
as praja, ‘Tenant,'’ and the latter as bishay bhogi, “rent receiver." In these 
days, moreover, wKen there is so much quibbling as to whether one who culti¬ 
vates another’s land and in return pays him a share of the produce has any 
right in the land or is merely acting as a servant, it was necessary to remind 
the enumerators that a legal point should be left aside and the man entered 
as praja unless he wms actually paid the wages of a servant or labourer. 

Whatever scheme of classification is used there must be some occupations 
even among those described with precision whose classification is not at once 
obvious, but the greatest difficulty in Bengal is to obtain precision. The 
Bengali bhadralok are very apt to give their occupations by the term cliakuri^ 
literally "service", the business classes by the term byabasha, "trade." and 
the labouring classes by the term dairdk rnajur, “daily labour". It was 
necessarj' to issue strict injunctions to enumerators to avoid these terms and 
any other vague terms of the sort, and always to be as precise as possible, but 
the result was not altogether satisfactory, for the description of its occupation 
given in the case of 2 per cent, of the population was not precise enough to 
enable any more detailed classification to be made than to divide it into— 
(d) manufacturers, businessmen and contractors, (6) clerks, accountants, book¬ 
keepers, etc., and {c) labourers asd workmen. This proportion is, however, 
45 per cent, less than in 1911 and less than a third what it -was in 1901, so 
that there has been considerable improvement in the precision of returns of 
occupations during the last 20 years. 

The entry of subsidiary occupations ]3roved so obviously incomplete that 
the resultant statistics are of little or no value. Seventeen Subsidiary Tables 
are appended to this chapter, the first eight giving proportionate figures 
based on the statistics of occupation obtained from the census schedules them¬ 
selves and published in Tables XVII to XXI of the Tables Volume, the 
ninth figures obtained direct from the Eailways, Post and Telegraph and 
Irrisatinn Departments, and the last eight being analyses of the statistics 
of organized industry obtained from the Industrial Eetiirns made by managers 
of factories. They are as follows:— 

I.—general distribution of the population according to occupation.- 

Ij^—A similar distribution for each division of the Province. 

III. —A distribution of the population of each district between 

Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and the Professions. 

IV. —An analysis of the extent to which agricultural occupations are- 

followed as subsidiary occupations to others. 

V. —^An analysis of the extent to which other occupations are followed 

as subsidiary occupations to agriculture. 

VI. —The proportion of female to male workers in each occupation. 

VII. —A comparison of the returns of occupation for 1901, 1911 and 

1921. 
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VIII. —An analysis of the occupations of selected castes, tribes and 

races. 

IX. —The numlDer of persons employed on Railways, in Post and Tele¬ 

graph Service and by the Irrigation Department. 

X. —A distribution of industries and persons employed. 

XI. —Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons in 

1911 and 1921. 

XII. —An analysis of the organization of establishments. 

XIII. —Particulars of place of origin of skilled employees. 

XIV. —Particulars of the place of origin of unskilled employees. 

XV. —The distribution of certain races in certain Industrial Estab¬ 

lishments. 

XA^I.—The proportional distribution of adult women and of children 
of each sex in different industries. 

XVII.—The distribution of power. 

223. General distribution of occupations.— The following statement 
shows the distribution per 10,000 of the population of Bengal according to 
the four main classes of occupations by which it is supported ; — 



Workora anil 
dependents. 

Workers only. 

Production of raw materials 

7,885 

2,554 

Production and supply of material substances 

1,42& 

637 

Public administrations and the Liberal Arts ... 

240 

81 

Miscellaneous 

446 

252 

Total 

10,000 

3,524 


The figures show to how great an extent .Bengal depends upon the production 
of raw materials, i.e,, in this instance mainly upon the agriculture and cognate 
pursuits, for nearly all of it is an alluvial plain in which- there are no minerals 
to be exploited. The distribution according to the 12 sub-classes of the 
classification scheme adopted is as follows, and is illustrated by diagram 
Wo. 100:^- 


Number supported and employed per 10.,000 of the tvhole population. 


By 


Workers and 
dependents. 

Workers only. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 


7,865 

2,540 

Exploitation of minerals 

... 

20 

14 

Industry 

• •• 

761 

352 

Transport 

• •• 

155 

78 

Trade 


513 

207 

Public Force ... . ... 

• •• 

37 

14 

Public Administration 


30 

10 

Professions and Liberal Arts 


165 

53 

Persons living on their income ... 


8 

3 

Domestic Service ... ... 


145 

96 

Insufficiently-described occupation s 


206 

97 

Unproductive occupations ... 

... 

95 

. 60 

Total 

... 

10,000 

3,524 
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In the several quarters of the Province the proportion of the total popu¬ 
lation dependent upon various classes of occupation is as folloTrs, and is 
illustrated in diagran No. 100;— 
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It is in NorthernBengal that agriculture monopolizes the energies of the 
population the most completely. There onl} 13 per cent, of the population 
in engaged in non-agricaltu.ral occupations. This proportion rises to per 
■cent, in Dacca division and just over 19 per cent, in the Chittagong division 
with Tripura State, but inWestern Bengal it is as much as 26 per cent, and 
in Central Bengal 32. The proportion in which this surplus over the total 
agricultural population is divided between Industry, Trade, the Professions 
and '‘other’’ occupations is’very much the same on all sides. The largest 
items in othey occupations are Transport, Domestic Service, and “insuffi" 
niently described occupations,” and the total is, as might be expected, 
roughly proportionate to the number of non-agriculturists, for since there is 
no difficulty in identifying agricultural occupations as such the total for 
insufficiently described occupations is proportionate to the number of non¬ 
agriculturists, while the necessity for transport depends very much on the 
extent of trade and industry, and domestic servants are not commonly found 
in the houses of cultivators. 

224. Agriculture. —The produce of the soil is the direct means of 
support of no less than 77 -3 per cent, of the total population of Bengal. The 
proportion supported by other means in each of the several districts is as 
follows and is illustrated in diagram No. 102 : — 


Bui'dwan ... 


Per cent. 

... 32-1 

Bangpur ... 

Per cent 

... 10-4 

Birbhura. 


... 23-1 

Bogra 

... 13-0 

Bankura 


... 23-0 

Pabna 

... 25-0 

Midnapore 


... 16-0 

Malda 

... 23-5 

Hooghly 


... 38-4 

Cooch Behar 

... n-3 

.Howrah 


... 52-3 

Dacca 

... 31-5 

.24-Parganaa 


... 35-9 

Mymeneigh 

... 13-2 

Calcutta 


... 94-6 

Faridpur 

... 22-0 

Nadia 


... 32-6 

Bakarganj .. 

... 15-2 

Murshidabad 


... 20-1 

Tippera 

... 15-8 

.Jesaore 


... 23-7 

Noakhali ... 

... 18*8 

Hhulna 


... 16-1 

Chittagong... 

... 28-8 

Bajshahi 


... 15'5 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 

... 22-1 

Diuajpur ... 


... 8-8 

Tripura State 

... 19-3 

Jalpaiguri ... 


... 8-9 

Sikkim 

... 5-3 

Darjeeling ... 


... 24-4 
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225. Ordinary cultivators and field labourers. —Ordinary cultivators 
in Bengal number 9,274,927 workers and 21,268,653 dependents, so that the 
total number supported by this means is 40,543,580 out of a total population 
of 47,592,462. All these cultivators are people who hold their land themselves 
and generally carry out the work of cultivation themselves, harm servants, 
servants in regular employment to work on the land, were returned at no 
more than 9,345 workers in the whole Province, and although field labourers, 
persons casually employed to work on the land, are more numerous, 1,796,157 
workers in all, the total 1,805,502 is small compared with the nlimber of 
ordinary' cultivators. There is in fact only one hired labourer on the land to 
every five who cultivate land of their own. According to the Census of 1911 
in England and Wales there were, by contrast, well over three hired labourers 
to every farmer, i.e., cultivator of his own land; and in 1851, before agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery had been improved as they have been since 
and more of the work had to be done by hand, there were nearly six hired 
workers to every farmer, and conditions are much the same in other European 
countries- The customs of this country, now crystallized in the Tenancy 
Laws, have produced a system of small holdings such as is not found in other 
countries of the world except in parts of China, and the problems connected 
with the economics of agriculture here are, therefore, \^ry different from 
those which have to be faced elsewhere. There is one hired worker to every 
five workers of their own land in the Province as a whole but in the Eastern 
Bengal districts (Dacca and Chittagong divisions) there are only 364,621 
hired workers to 2,880,971 workers of their own land, i.e., only one hired 
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labourer to eight ordinary cultivators. The landlords and middlemen have 
often kept a little land near their homes on which they grow rice for their 
household needs and on which they employ hired labour, and there are always 
cultivators suffering from disabilities which do not permit them to work their 
land themselves, widows left with children not yet old enough to put their 
hand to the plough, and so on. The number of labourers employed by ordin¬ 
ary cultivators is, therefore, very small indeed, and it may be said generally 
that the holdings in Bengal and especially in Eastern Benga,l are so small that 
the cultivation of them is hardly ever too much for their owners themselves to 
accomplish unaided. 

226. Acreage per worker in agriculture. —According to the Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics published for 1919-20, there are 24,496,800 acres of land under 
cultivation in British Territory in Bengal, and the number of actual workers, 
in cultivation, ordinary cultivators, farm servants, field labourers and 
growers of special products in British Bengal is 11,060,629. This means only 
2-215 acres per worker. It is in such figures as these that the explanation of 
the poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation of less than 2^ acres of land 
cannot employ a man for more than a comparatively small number of days 
in the year. The cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs, 
his land and puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for 
most of the year he has little or nothing to do. The cultivated area in England 
and Wales is just over 26 million acres and according to the Census of 1911 
the number of male workers in agriculture *was 1,253,859 while female 
workers on the land were very few indeed. These figures give some 21 acres 
per worker, 10 times as much as in Bengal. In 1851, in England and Wales, 
there were 1,544,089 male workers in agricultural occupations and the 
cultivated area was not less than nowadays. This gives one worker for about. 
17 acres in the days before mechanical appliances had been brought in to any 
considerable extent to assist the farmer. ■ In the great wheat-producing, 
countries of tile world, for instance in the Western States of America and m 
the Argentine, where labour is very scarce and mechaniGal appliances and 
power are more used than in England, the acreage per worker is very much 
greater. The total area of farms under the Union of South Africa, where 
indigenous labour is available, is 229,270,000 acres, of which 13,856,152 
acres are under the plough and the rest is pasture. According to the recent 
census the number of workers in agriculture is as follows:— 




.Male. 

female. 

White 


41,756 

12,865 

Native 


... 254,623 

104,350 

Asiatic 


19,627 

4,044 

Other coloured 

... 

38,673 

12,124 


Total 

... 364,679 

133,383 


Here Europeans are only 10-96 per cent, and including pasture land as 
well as that which is under the plough there are 460:2 acres per agricultural 
worker. Cultivated land is only 6-I per cent, of the total area of the farms, 
but even if the workers spend one-third of their time on this small area there 
are 83 acres cultivated per whole-time worker. This is 38 times as mpch as- 
the average worker in the agriculture has to deal with in Bengal. Agriculture 
may not be so intensive in South Africa as in Bengal, but on the other hand 
the alluvia! plains of the Delta here yield their return with comparatively little 
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€xpeDditiire of labour, and such figures as these make it very clear that the 
Bengali cultivator has not nearly as much work to do as will fill his time. 
This is the root cause of his poverty. 

It is largely the land system of the coiintrv that is responsible for the 
present conditions. In other countries where the holdings are coniparativelv 
large and the farmer can only manage T-vith his own hands a fraction of what 
work there is to be done, he employs hired workers and engages as many 
as are required to do the work, and no more. In Bengal the holdings have 
been so minutely subdivided that there is not enough work for the cultivators, 
hut on the other hand there is no other work to which they can turn their 
hand. The very rights which the cultivator has in his land and ivhich 
it has been the object of the tenancy legislation to preserve to him. stand in 
the way of an adjustment between the supply and demand for labour in this 
Province. He cannot be expected to sacrifice these rights and go in search 
of work in industrial centres except in the last extremity, and the only aiiielior- 
abion of present conditions in Bengal that seems passible, is by bringing work 
within reach of the cultivator near his own village. This no doubt is the 
reasoning of the more thoughtful of those who preach the use of the charka 
and it is sound as far as it goes. But it does not solve the problem. The 
Bengali cultivator is used to obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour 
from his land to support him at his present standard of living. He certainly 
will not take kindly to any subsidiary occupation which gives but a very poor 
return for a great expenditure of labour and time. The economics of the 
charka are beyond hope, though those of the hand loom are not by any means 
in the same position. Not only do laziness and the easy return for little 
labour on his land disincline the Bengali for more work in order that he may 
be able to raise his standard of living but there are many prejudices and 
much false pride, w'hich will be difficult to overcome. At present the cultivator 
holds himself above many forms of labour to which he might turn. In East¬ 
ern Bengal an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employ¬ 
ment of an earth worker and fill in part of his spare time by working as a 
labourer repairing the roads or cutting tanks. Such prejudices must break 
down in time wdth the increase of the pressure of the agricultural population 
on the soil, but the breaking will be a slow" progress. The best hope for the 
country w"Ould seem to lie in an extension of organised industry, which is at 
present confined to the banks of the Hooghly, to other parts. It looks a 
reasonable proposition to establish a jute mill, for instance, somewdiere near 
Harayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for pow'er, bringing the fuel 
direct from Assmi or Burma, and to employ local labour, but he would be a 
bold man wffio would finance such an enterprise. The doubtful factor w’ould 
be the willingness of local labour. There is plenty of it available, but it is 
doubtful "whether it would give up its present lazy habits and its prejudices, 
and come forwmrd. The pioneer mill, if it proved a success, would achieve 
the greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal, for others would follow and the 
oultivator would be given the opportunity, w"hich otheiwvise he has no chance 
to get, of having a good day’s work and earning a full day’s wage. 

227. Comparative wealth of the cultivating classes in different parts of 
the Province. —The statistics of agriculture have been analysed in Chapter I 
for eleven districts stretching across the Province from Bankura to 
Noakhali, for which reliable statistics have been prepared by the Settlement 
Department, and the density of population per square mile correlated wdth 
area under cultivation, outturn of food-crops and gross value of agricultural 
produce per square mile. That density was the density of the population 
engaged in all kinds of occupations. The relative economic position of The 
cultivating classes in these districts can be gauged by correlating the gross 
produce of the soil with the number of ordinary cultivators, farm servants and 
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field labourers per square mile in each of these districts, and that is done in 
the following table :— 


— 

Value; of the gross 
produce per square mile 
of the total area 
(Midnapore 500j. 

Cultivating population 
per square mile of 
the totiil area. 

Figure in column 2 
divided by figure in 
coluimi 3 and the result 
reduced to the standard 
■which gives 1,000 for 
Midnapoie.' 

1 


3 

■1 

Bankura, Sadar subdivision ' 



450 

287 

1,354 

Midnapore 



500 

432 

1,000^^ 

Nadia 



658 

3.32 

1,712 

Eajshahi ... 

... 


782 

456 

. 

1,481 

Jessore ... 



845 

418 

1,746 

Faridpur ... 



1,134 

687 

1,426 

Mynaensingh 



1,082 

656 

. 1,423 

Dacca 

... 


1,279 

742 

1,488 

Tippera 



1,431 

882 

1,402 

Noakhali (Mainland) ... 

... 

... 

1,453 . 

900 

1,395 

Bakarganj 


... 

1,081 

609 

1,533 


The figures in the second column are taken from the table in Section 14 
of Chapter I of this report, and in those in third are the number of ordinary 
cultivators, field labourers and farm servants supported per square mile of 
the area of each district. The figures obtained and entered in the fourth 
column are for each district an index of the proportionate value of the produce 
of agriculture which goes to the share of the average cultivator in each dis¬ 
trict. If all the cultivating classes—^male or female, adult or child—shared the 
gross produce of the soil equally and each individual in Midnap ore got 
Rs. 100 worth in a year then the average individual in the other districts 
would get— 


In Dankiira (Sadar Subdivision) 




Rupees worth, 

135-4 

On Noakliali mainland 



... 


139-5 

In Tippera 


... 

... 


140-2 

In MymenBingh 


... 


... 

142-3 

In Faridpur 


... 



142-6 

In Rajshahi 


... 

... 

... 

148-1 

In Dacca 



««• 


148-8 

In Bakarganj 


• •• 


... 

153-3 

In Nadia 



o.. 

• •• 

171-2 

In Jessore 


• «* 

... 

. •* 

174-6 


It is to be noticed that the Midnapore cultivator has apparently far less 
to spend than those of other districts, and that the amount varies little in 
the districts of Eastern Bengal, while the incompletely developed Bakarganj 
gives its cultivators a decidedly .better return than the neighbouring districts 
which are fully developed. The cultivator of Jessore and Nadia is in the 
best economic position, where The population has been reduced by disease 
to a decidedly lower level than the highest the country can support. The 
average Noakhali cultivator is better oh than the figures indicate, because many 
cultivators who live on the mainland have land also on the islands from which 
the assets of the cultivating classes of the district are supplemented. The 
domestic economy of the cultivating classes of the Earidpur district has been 
very carefully analj^sed in a book written by the late Major J. C. Jack, i.c.s... 
called TAe Economic Life of a Bengal District, and published by the Oxford 
University Press. As Settlement Officer of the district, with a newly recruited 
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stafr of young university men as Kanungces, he was able to carry uiit what 
he called an " Economic Cadastre ” in ^vhieii the anniiai assets and expendi¬ 
ture of every cultivator’s family in the distiiet was estimated. The results 
are analysed and discussed in his book, and the reader interested in the 
subjects will find in it more reliable information of this character regarding 
a Bengal district than can be obtained anywhere else. It is hoped that the 
figures which have just been given in this report will give a clear insight into 
the economic position of the cultivating classes in the other districts by a 
comparison of the assets of the average cultivator in those districts with those 
of the Faridpur cultivators. 

223. Rent receivers. —The total dependent upon rent received from 
agricultural land in Bengal is 1,319.302 which is 2-77 per cent, of the total 
population. The number at each of the last three censuses and the number 
of the ordinary cultivating class per lOu of the lau'iiord class have been as 
given in the following table :— 

iar.JEr.i ..'L;?!. Taring ptr Id'J 

,• i rke land.- rd cbass- 


lO-il ... ... ... 1.319,3u-2 2,3i5 

1911 ... ... 1,205.266 2,410 

1901 ... ... ... 975.016 2,auT 

The landlord class which includes a very much greater number of small middle¬ 
men than of zamindars paying revenue direct to Government, increased by 
23 per cent, between 1901 and 1911, but by much less, 9 per cent, during the 
last decade. In both cases the increase has been something like three times 
as great as among the population as a w'hole. An accurate estimate of the 
average rent paid by' ordinary cultivators in Bengal will not be obtainable 
until the Settlement Department has completed a record-of-rights for the 
whole Province, but it seems likely, from the statistics already available and 
a general impression of the conditions in parts of the Province for which a 
Settlement Record has not yet been prepared, that the average rent paid by 
raiyats for all classes of land is rather over Rs. 3 per acre. This means that 
the total realized as rent by the landlord class including middlemen in Bengal 
is Rs. 13,50,00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons to the average rent, 
receiver's family, nearly one more than the average for the whole population, 
this gives the average rent-receiver’s family a gross income of only Rs. 620 
a year, just over Rs. 50 per month and about £41 per year. When it is 
remembered that not less than 10 per cent, has to come off for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents, though the small middlemen usually collect, 
their rents themselves, and that a small number of great landlords take a large 
proportion of the assets of the land to themselves, it w'ill be realized that most 
of the landlord and middleman class in Bengal are by no means well-to-do. 

The following figures illustrated by the map in diagram No. 103 give 
an idea of the size of landed properties in the several districts and States oi 
Bengal. The districts are placed in order of the number of ordinary cultivat¬ 
ing cultivators per 100 rent-receivers in each, workers and dependents being 
included in both cases i— 



Kumber oi coUivators 
per 100 rent receivers. 


H amber of cakiratOrf 
per lOO rent receivers. 

(Jhittagong Hill Tracts 

... 17,111 

Pabna 

... 

... 2,390 

Dinajpur 

... 10,750 

Dacca 

... 

... 2,068 

Rangpur 

... 7,730 

Rajshahi 

... 

... 2,048 

Uarjceiing 

... 8077 

Mcrshidabad 

... 

I,9l5 

Tippera 

... 6,289 

24-Pargauas 

... 

1,915 

Bogra 

... 5.074 

Bankura 

... 

... I,7i0 

Malda 

... 4,870 

Khulna 


... 1,631 

Gooch Behar , 

... 4,193 

Burdwan 

... 

1,626 

Myrneasingh 

... 4,045 

Hooghly 

... 

... 1,590 

Birbhurn 

... 3,725 

Faridpur 

... 

... 1,408 

Midoapore 

... 3,618 

Jessore 

... 

... 1,268 

Tripura State 

... 3,519 

Nadia 

... 

1,029 

Jalpaignri 

.. 2,949 

Chittaeong 

... 

778 

Noahhali * 

Bakargan} 

... 2,544 

... 2,420 

i Howrah 

j 

... 

752 
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The reduction of the size of the property of the average rent receiver 
comes about either by the disintegration estates or by subinfeudation. A ■word 
of warning should perhaps be given lest those who read the figures may be 
tempted to use them as indicating the size of the average estate or tenure. 
That they do not do, for in some parts the tendency is for the number of co- 
sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, while in others, tenures are 
multiplied by the process of subinfeudation. Subinfeudation has run mad, 
for instance, in Bakarganj, where there are often more than a dozen grades 
of middle rights between the zamindar who pays revenue to Government and 
the actual cultivator, but in Bakarganj the same middleman appears over and 
over again in different grades, and though tenures are more numerous in 
Bakarganj than perhaps anywhere else in Bengal, the number of the landlord 
and middleman class compared with that of the cultivating class is no more 
than normal. 

229. Landlords’ agents, clerks, rent collectors, etc.^ —There are 
46,181 landlords’ agents, actual workers, in Bengal, one to every 661 of the 
cultivators, workers and dependents. These persons include all grades of 
estate servants, managers, where there are managers, naib^, tashildars, 
clerks, harhandazes, 'peons, etc. Commonly the rent collecting staff is paid 
quite a small wage, certainly not a living wage, and left to. supplement it by 
what exactions it can make from the tenants. The number of landlords’ 
agents, etc., employed in a particular locality is, therefore, some criterion of 
the amount of such exactions which the cultivators are willing to pay and the 
agents can screw out of them. The fact that the ,, number of landlords’ 
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agents in the Province has fallen from 76.341 in 1911 to 46 jsi jp 
IS partly due to the fact that in districts for which a record-of -ridits his been 
propped large a collecting staff as beiore is no longer reniiired ivjt it 
also indication of a change in the attitude of the cultiliting clashes Mward^ 
the ille^I exactions which have been made from them from time immenmriar 
In the following table the number of cultivators to each landlord'-: accent 
(actual workers) is given for each plains districts and State in Bengal, these 
being placed in the order of the number in each-ease;_ 




N-un.Eter of the 



XioTire" c.' tr;'.' c 



workers;* 



^r'ker?,’. 

Jalpaiguri 


i,u5y 

Pabna 


... 524 

Noakhali 


... -2,436 

Xhnh:a. 


517 

Tippera 


1.768 

- r.r-r 4 


508 

Je.ssore 


... 1.41*3 

Dacea 


504 

Cooeh Beiiar 


... i,;65i 

24-Parganan 


489 

Midnapore 


... 1,-213 



443 

Chittagong 


1,11-2 

Birbh'jin 


427 

Faridpvir 


... 1,034 

Rajs";; a hi 


401 

Mymensingh 


... 1,009 

Hov/rah 


341 

Rangpur 


957 1 

!^laida 


310 

Bankura 


90-2 

Miirshidabad 


307 

Diiutj'piir 


843 

Ho-aghly 


307 

Bogra 


767 

Nadia 


254 


There are, of course, other considerations which determine the number 
of landlords’ agents to be employed besides the extent to which the cultivators 
will permit such people to batten upon them. A complicated tenure system 
such as that in Bakarganj or Dacca, or the existence of the ■iitbandi system 
in other parp, necessarily requires the employment of a larger staff than in a 
district like for instance Rangpur or Bogra, where estates are large and there 
is little subinfeudation. The fact that many small rent-receivers in Howrah 
and Hooghly work in Calcutta who, if they lived further away, would stay at 
home and collect their own rents, means that more agents are employed than 
normally in these districts. The fact that there are very many small land¬ 
lords in dessore who collect their own rents, means that agents are the 
fewer in that district. Still the contrast, for instance, between Aoakhai and 
Tippera on the one hand, and Nadia, IHurshidabad, Malda and Rajshahi 
on the other hand is mainly due to the fact that the cultivators in the last 
mentioned districts are very unsophisticated and down-trodden, whereas those 
in Tippera and Noakhali are the very reverse. The landlords’ naib has little 
difficulty in enriching himself at the expense of the raiyats on either bank 
of the Ganges in the upper part of its course through Bengal, but the 
Noakhali cultivator knows what rent he ought to pay, pays it only when he 
can avoid doing so no longer, and gives little or nothing to the landlord's agent 
when he goes to the kachari to do so. 

During the last decade the Settlement Department prepared a record-of- 
rights in a number of districts. Latterly the landlords seem to have paid their 
share of the cost of its preparation very much more willingly than when the 
operations of the Settlement Department in the Province first began, and 
some clue to the reason for their willingness to pay is to be obtained from the 
f allowing figures which show, for the districts dealt with in the decade, the 
number of agents, etc., employed by the landlords in 1911 and in 1921;— 


District. 


LsEdlordi' agesrs, e:?. ( 
workers). 

[aetsia! 



1911. 

1921. 

Faridpur 

... 

2,777 

1,496 

Mymensingh 

... 

7,040 

3,832 

Dacca 

... 

5,132 

3,767 

Midnapore 

... 

3,761 

1,4 

Rajshahi 

... 

3.317 

2,634 
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District. 

Laudlords' agont.s, etc. 
vvorlt:or.s1, 

(actual 


ion. 

1931* 

Tippera 

2,462 

1,222 

Noakhali 

1,261 

403 

Jessore 

2,434 

746 

Total 

28,184 

15,578 


In other districts the number of landlords’ agents has been reduced from 
44,157 to 30,603, i.e., by 30-7 per cent, in the 10 years, but in the districts 
in which the Settlement Department has worked "the reduction has been by 
44-7 per cent. The difference, 14 per cent., represents a substantial saving 
in collection expenses which the landlords have been able to make since they 
have had the record-of-rights. 

230. Tea. —According to the figures of the general census, 292,610 
persons are supported by work on tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo 
plantations. Indigo nowadays is in Bengal a thing of the past, and supports 
very few indeed, while the country is not suitable either for rubber or coffee. 
Government has established two cinchona plantations in the Darjeeling hills, 
but according to the industrial census they employ only 2,088 persons and' 
nearly the whole of the above number are therefore supported by the tea 
industry. In it actual workers greatly outnumber dependents, for women 
and children find employment as easily as men, and there are 114,458 male 
and 108,658 female workers, total 223,114, to only 69,469 dependents. The 
industrial census return for the tea gardens shows 340 gardens in all divided 
between the districts in which tea is grown as follows:— 


District. 

Number ot gardous. 

Number of employees. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

19U. 


1 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Jalpaiguri 

142 1 


56,745 

65,938 

69,380 

64,661 

Darjeeling ... ... 

139 

122 

25,638 

30,551 

26,121 

26,845 

Uhittagong 

22 

12 

2,311 ' 

2,244 

2,283 

1,996 

■Chittagong Hill Tracts 

1 

... 

39 

38 

" 

... 

Tripura State ... 

36 

... 

2,680 

2,365 

... 

. 

Total 

340 

240 

87,413 

101,136 

97,784 

93,502 


The new gardens that have been opened in the decade are fewer in Dar¬ 
jeeling than in Jalpaiguri, and a new development of the industry is its 
extension into the Eastern Hill Tracts, though the new ventures in this direc¬ 
tion are small, and at present at least are employing very few coolies. The 
total number of employees in the industry was slightly less in 1921 than in 
1911, for it had by that time not recovered from the disadvantageous position 
into which the war had thrown its markets. The old gardens w^’e not 
working at full pressure as in 1911 and it is not possible to gauge the number 
that the new gardens are employing. There seems to have been a definite 
tendency to employ more women, though this may have been due to the fact 
that the Managers kept in employ the coolies who had settled on the gardens 
with their families, and in Jalpaiguri, for instance, had less of the Nepali 
labour Which comes down for comparatively short periods and includes a 
majority of males than 10 years earlier- 
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The foiiowing table shows the changes which have taken place in the con¬ 
trol of the gardens:— 


Tei garden c:^n;ro::-=!d_h5— 

Companies Eu-opean directors 
CoDipinies witi. In.iian direetor.s 
C;jrapa.nie3 vrith Juixed boaras 
Privately owned Ly Europeans 
Privately owned by Indians 


ijji. i;:;, 

Ir4 15S 

so js 

S3 45 


The tendency of the present day is for gardens to pass out of the hands 
private Europeans and for Indians and companies with Indian directors to 
take a much larger share than formerly. There has been little development 
in this direction in Darjeeling, but a good deal in Jalpaiguri, while the 
spread of the industry in the Eastern Hill Tracts has been entirely at the 
hands of Indians. 

The management of tea gardens is mainly in the hands of Europeans; 
215 out of the 340 gardens have European managers. Figures for managers 
separate from the supervising and clerical staff in 1911 are not available, but 
Europeans employed in clerical work are none and Anglo-Indians very few. so 
that the figures given below show what share Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
took in the conduct of the gardens in 1921 and 1911; — 





Earopi?; 

ins 0.1-z 2U- 

!■:; ru.in3:r;rg- s.L;perT:i:o;;: 
ant cierioal work. 




ISll. 


JaipaiiTuri 

... 


305 

203 

Darpeiing 

... 

... 

167 

37 

Chittaa'OQg 
Ciiittagoug Hii 
Tritura Sta'.e 

:[ Tracts 

: 

25 

8 


Twenty-three Europeans and Anglo-Indians were returned as skilled 
workmen in Jalpaiguri in 1911, 20 in Darjeeling and 2 in Chittagong. These 
must have been engineers and should more correctly have been returned as 
part of the supervising staff in 1911, so that the change is less marked than it 
appears in the table above, but still there appears.to be decidedly more employ¬ 
ment of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, mainly Europeans, in tea than there 
used to be. 

The statistics for the castes and birthplace of tea garden coolies are prob¬ 
ably the most useful of those given for the tea industry in Table XXII. They 
were obtained from the schedules of the general census and not from Indus¬ 
trial Census Returns and are to be found half-way down Table XXII, Part 
V. In Jalpaiguri district the most numerous people among the labour force 
are Oraons and then Mundas, in Darjeeling Khambus and Rais (Jimdarsi 
and then Murmis. Half the labour on the Chittagong gardens is made up by 
the Shekhs (Muhammadans) and in Tripura State the indigenous Tiparas 
have been employed. Of the coolies in Jalpaiguri, 90.34S were born in the 
‘Chota Aagpur plateau and 29,018 in Jalpaiguri, district, mostly the children of 
imported coolies. ’Of the coolies in Darjeeling, 29.632 were born in the district. 
8,359 on the Chota Xagpur plateau and most of the rest in Nepal. Most of 
the coolies on the gardens in Chittagong were born in the district. The same 
Part V of Table XXII shows the numbers of children under 14 employed 
in the tea industry. It is proportionately a good deal larger in Jalpaiguri 
-than in Darjeeling and there is little chH^ labour used in the gardens in the 
Eastern Hill Tracts. Apparently it is easier to find emploimient for girls 
than for boys. 

231? Pasture. —The raising and care of farm stock supports in Bengal 
only 148,668 persons, and the reason for the proportion being so small lies in 
the minute subdivisions of agricultural holdings and the fact that, especially 
in Eastern Bengal, practically all the land, not used for homesteads and 
tanks, has been brought under the plough. The apparent enormous reduc¬ 
tion in the number of cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers from 40,924 in 
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1911 to 3,585 in 1921 has come about through such persons in 1921 having; 
much more often returned themselves as sellers of milk, butter,, ghee, etc., 
than formerly. Apparently, too, many herdsmen, etc., have either done the 
same thing or returned themselves as cultivators or field labourers. 

232. Fishing.—448,373 persons were returned as dependent or hsliing, 
and 434,240 as fish dealers. Together they make up 1-86 per cent, of the total 
population. This high proportion is not to be wondered at considering the 
nature of the country and the resources, even though so imperfectly developed 
of its rivers, estuaries, and sea-board, and considering the fact that fish 
is the only form of flesh in which so much of the population allows itself to 
indulge. Fishermen and fish-dealers are not far short of a hundred times as 
numerous as butchers, and yet sea-fishing is not touched and there is compara¬ 
tively little fishing in the mouths of the great estuaries. A few sections of the^ 
fishing community catch fish but do not retail them and a few others expose- 
them "for sale but do not catch them, but the majority catch and sell, and 
this explains the difierences in the figures for catchers and sellers at different^ 
censuses which are given below:— 


Hnnibcr siipporttil by— 



1 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Fishing 

448,373 

643,854 

! 

654,044 

Fish dealing 

434,240 

324,285 

329,358 


The reasons for the decreased return of those who live by fishing, as well as 
of those supported by fishing and fish-dealing together at the last census, is 
partly due to the awakening of an agitation among the fishing communities 
such as the Jalia, Kaibarttas, Tiyars, Patnis, etc., directed towards raising 
their social status as high as that of , the corresponding cultivating caste, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas. Fishing is held to be a derogatory occupation and if 
a fisherman ha-s a little piece of land he prefers to call himself a cultivator. 

233. Transport. —Transport in some form or other supports 16 per 
mille of the population of the Province. The proportion is highest in Cal¬ 
cutta and its neighborhood, 23 per mille in the Presidency division, 18 per 
mille in the Bnrdwan division, 14 per mille in the Dacca division, 
only 12 per mille in Northern Bengal and 11 per mille in the 
Chittagong division and Tripura State. Transport by air does not employ 
an appreciable proportion of the population of Bengal. Transport by roacl 
supports 647 per 100,000, transport by water 483, and transport by rail 
342, while the remainder whose occupation is classified under this head, 82 
per 100,000, ,are employees of post, telegraph and telephone services. 

Transport by road supported 357,970 persons according to the census 
of 1901, and the number rose to 458,429 in 1911 mainly owing to large in¬ 
creases in numbers employed in the maintenance of roads and bridges and in 
the number of owners of vehicles and their managers and employees- The 
increase in the number employed on constructions and maintenance of roads 
and bridges may be explained by the fact that a greater number were classed 
as labourers and workmen unspecified in 1901 than in 1911 and this number 
probably included persons working on roads. The same explanation cannot 
be given for the very much greater decrease in the number employed on road¬ 
mending and construction which the figures for 1921 indicate. The figure 
of 1911 has been reduced by half and there is little doubt that the statistics 
may be relied upon to show that District Boards and other public bodies are 
devoting very much less care and expenditure to communications by road 
than was formerly the case, though in most Bengal districts road communi¬ 
cations are very bad indeed and it is this respect, perhaps more than in any 
Other, that the country's civilization is backward. That better road com- 
mnnications are necessary, is indicated by the fact that, wherever a road fit for 



■cart tralEc is made, carts appear on it. There was a .sreat inereirse in such 
traffic beUveen 1901 and 1911 when owners and drivers of wheeled vehicles 
rose m numbers from 69,794 to 107,S26. But during the last decade the 
the number has been slightly reduced. To a slight extent in the neighbour- 
liood of Calcutta this is due to an increase in the number of mechanically driven 
vehicles which require fewer men in proportion to the work they can do than 
other vehicles, but the fact that the increase of the decade 1901—1011 has not 
been ]‘epeated in the last is mainly due ‘to the fact that the improvement of 
road communications has not gone on as it formerly did. The bad condition 
of the roads is responsible for the fact that a primitive mode of conveyance, 
the palki, is still so extensively used. Bearers and owners of palkis, etc., are 
.still more numerous than owners and drivers of vehicles drawm by animals, 
though they have decreased very much in numbers. This decrease seems to 
be due rather to the fact that the middle classes who use them are not so w'ell 
able to pay for them as. they used to be, and to the fact, which is as much a 
result from this cause as a cause operating separately, that the immber of 
Bihari immigrants who have come to Bengal to work as palki bearers has 
■fallen off, than to the palki having been replaced by a less primitive means of 
transport. 

in some Eastern Bengal districts the net-work of rivers with which they 
are intersected affords a better means of communication than would be pos¬ 
sible by road. Khulna, Bakarganj and 'the south-eastern half of Faridpur 
are so intersected by creeks and channels that all through the year the rivers 
are the highways of traffic rather than such roads as there are, and steamer 
•communications must always prove less expensive than an extension of the 
railways. In the greater part of the Province boats afford the best means 
of getting about from village to village throughout half the year, and boat- 
owners and boatmen in Bengal are twice as many a.= cart-owners and cart- 
men. The number supported by transport by water in 1901 was 
278,262 and it rose to 311,180 in 1911, but has now fallen to 229.835. The 
greatest increase in 1901—1911 was in those employed on and in connection 
with ships and inland steamers. The service of the latter was greatly 
improved and extended between 1901 and 1911, but during the war a large 
number of steamers were withdrawn and sent to Mesopotamia, a number 
being lost on the way. Kone were brought back, and by ilarcli 1921 there 
Fad been no replacements. The trade of the Port of Calcutta too was at a 
very low ebb at the time of the census, and the Port population very much 
decreased. The decrease in the number of boatmen was very great in Calcutta 
where lighters were doing little or nothing and their crews had been 
discharged. 

Persons employed in railway transport and their dependents were 
83,272 in 1901 and the number had almost doubled, 160.923, in 1911, but 
during the last decade there has been little increase, for though there were 
some railway extensions during the decade which employ additional staff, 
there was little or no construction going on in 1921. Railway employees 
other than coolies according to the census of 1921' outnumber labourers 
whether employed on construction or maintenance by nearly two to one. 

Under the head Transport it is only in the postal, telegraph and telephone 
services that there has been the same increase in the number of employees, 
some 22 per cent., during this decade as in the previous one. 

234. Railway and steamer coolies. —Statistics were prepared in the 
form for Part V of the Census Table XXII for ail those who returned them- 
•selves in the general census schedules as employed as steamer coolies, railway 
coolies and railway khalasis. These include practically all the porters of 
all sorts on railway and steamer routes, and the figures are to be found, 
along with similar figures for day labourers and coolies (including workers 
on docks and ships) in Calcutta and its suburbs, at the end of that part of 
Table XXII. Among railway and steamer coolies there are 2,096 adult 
women, 3,046 boys and 288 girls under 14, to 26.830 adult males. Most of 
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the women and boys work in Midnapore, Calcutta, Howrah, Hooghly, 
Jalnaio-uri Darieelinff, Rangpur and Pabna and no women and few boys- 
in Eastern’Bengal. Bauris, Bagdis and Santals are most numerous in 
Western Bengal districts, Bagdis replacing Bauris and Santals as the 
alluvial parts of the division are reached. Lodhas appear in Midnapore, 
and round Calcutta. Chamars, Muchis, Kurmis, Khandaits and Kahars 
come to the front. ' Muhammadan Shekhs are numerous in and about 
Calcutta as in Burdwan, but not in the rest of Western Bengal. In North 
Bengal Behari castes, Chamars, Kurmis, Nuniyas, etc., and Shekhs are 
numerous, but the indigenous Hindu cultivators hardly appear. In 
Darjeeling of course the Nepalese tribes predominate. In Eastern Bengal, 
too, the local Hindu cultivating classes do not appear and the coolies are still 
immigrants from the west, with a certain number of Muhammadan Shekhs, 
some of whom are local men and some immigrants. To take the list for 
Tippera as an example, rather more than a quarter of coolies are Shekhs 
and the others Turis, Khandaits, Rajbansis, Lalbegis, Nagras,_ Pans, Pasis, 
Mundas, Dhobas, Chains, Nikaris, Pawarias, Binds, and Baitis, hardly one 
of them Bengali castes. 

Of the whole number of railway and steamer coolies, 32,260, only 9,00& 
were born in the Bengal districts in which they were working and most of the 
children who were working, 3,331 in number, and many of the others must 
have been the children of immigrants. 5,032 were born in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, 4,879 in South Bihar, 3,676 in North Bihar, 2,325 on the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 1,824 in Orissa, 182 in Madras 
and 2,626 in other parts of India. The people of Bengal, therefore, leave 
nearly all the work of porters on the Railway and Steamer routes to immi¬ 
grants. 

235. Trade: Rural Markets. —Trade supports only 6-7 per cent, of the 
population of Bengal. The proportion is extraordinarily small compared 
with European countries and it falls below the average for the Province in all 
the districts and States except Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Darjeeling, Malda, Dacca, Faridpur and Chittagong. It must be very small 
indeed in rural areas. The great mass of the cultivators of Bengal have few 
needs which their land does not supply, and those needs very simple ones. 
There is little opportunity for the development of the distributing trades, 
which in all parts of the world find employment for a much greater number 
than do the collecting trades. In rural Bengal shops are practically non¬ 
existent. One may go miles along main roads through some of the most 
thickly populated parts of the country and see none. But hat khola, market 
places, are more frequently met with. Commonly there are two 
market days in the week and on the other days the place is deserted, though 
an important hat may have a permanent shop or two. Hat are scattered 
so profusely over the country that a cultivator in almost any district can go 
to one every day of the week without going more than 5 or 6 miles 
from home. As often as not he does not go for business. When his 
crops are^ on the ground, besides petty repairs to his homestead, and the 
care of his cattle which he generally leaves to his children, he has nothing to 
do. He has his meal about mid-day or little before, smokes a pipe, has 
a short sleep and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon sets out to whichever hat 
in the neighbourhood happens to be meeting. He may take with him a fine 
pumpkin he has grown and would like his neighbours to see, and he may bring 
home a bottle of kerosene oil, but he goes mainly to meet his friends, hear the 
talk of the neighbourhood and find out the prices of various commodities, 
because such are the things that interest him. If he does buy anything he 
delights to enquire the price from several dealers, and haggle over it before 
he buys, for time is of no object to him. In fact the hat is as much a place 
of recreation as a place of trade, and cultivator has less work to do, 
more time to waste in company with others, than almost anywhere 
else in the world. Where there are daily bazars, they commohly 
have two days a week which are days on which the bazar is much 
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better attended than on other days. The f 
of hats with and without daily bazars in eac 
with the number of hats per million of the 
square miles to each hat on the average:— 
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Tippera 
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30 
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Leaving out the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Darjeeling District these 
figures show that there are 6,787 Mts in the plains districts in British 
territory with an area of 70,537 square miles, he., 10-4 per square miles 
per Mt. This gives the average distance between one hat and the nest 
to be almost exactly four miles. In the Eastern Bengal districts it is only a 
little over three mileis, so that the ordinary man can usually find four hdU 
during the week to attend without having to go more than four miles from 
home. In these plains districts there are 6,786 hats to a male population 
over the age of 15 of about 14^ millions. If, therefore, every male aged 15 
and over went to market one day a week, it would produce an average attend¬ 
ance at the bi-weekly hats of only just over 1,000 at each. Those who have 
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seen tlie crowds that do attend hats in rural parts of Bengal will realize 
that they are very often several times as numerous as this and that the 
figures prove that the average person aged 15 and upwards goes to market 
more than once' a week. 

236. The reason for the small proportion of the population occupied in 
trade. —The foregoing discussion is by way of introduction to the census 
statistics for those engaged in trade. The existence of so many markets so 
well attended means that the supply of commodities, which are produced on 
the land and change hands between one cultivator and another , is kept very 
much in the hands of the cultivating classes themselves. They employ no 
sntrB'preneuT, and in this fact lies the explanation of the small proportion of 
the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, for instance, with the 
proportion in European countries. There is in this country very little retail 
trade in agricultural produce, and what there is, is carried on in towns only. 
There is of course a certain amount of collecting trade by dealers who buy up 
jute, rice, betelnuts, chillies, etc., in rural markets and bring them into the 
towns or forward them to Calcutta, but as elsewhere collecting trades and 
wholesale trades employ fewer persons than distributing trades and retail 
trades dealing with equal quantities of commodities would employ. 

237. Classes of trade. —Trade in food-stuffs supports 1,534,256 out of 
the 2,439,859 supported by trade of all sorts, 62;8 per cent. The number 
has increased 10 per cent, since 1911, but the increase is more apparent than 
real and has arisen because some 100,000 of the people who catch and sell fish 
•on this occasion seem to have preferred to return themselves as fish-dealers, 
who in 1911 returned themselves as fishermen. There has been some increase, 
though a much smaller one, produced in a. like manner, in the figures for 
.sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc. The numbers sup])orted by trades of other 

which employ considerable numbers are as given below :— 


Piece-goods 



186,964 

Money-lending, banking , etc. ... 



155,111 

Articles of luxury 



73,228 

Skill*, leather, etc. 



69,603 

Furniture, hardware, etc. 



47,054 

Jute ... 



42,065 

Fuel ... 



31,427 

Brokerage, etc. 

... 


30,637 

Wood 

... 


24,651 

'Clothing and toilet articles 

... 


22,439 

Chemical products 



15,021 

Aletals 

... 


10,689 


121,584 persons are "general storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecified ” and their dependents. Few of these are general store¬ 
keepers, for the village shop, which as in the country in England 
sells all manner of things, is not wanted in Bengal, where agricul¬ 
tural produce is exchanged in the open-air markets and these are 
visited by itinerant dealers in the piece-goods, bangles, kerosene oil, 
‘etc., which make up most of the cultivator’s wants not supplied by the land. 
After the food-stufi' trades, piece-goods and money-lending are the most 
important.. The former of these supports about the same number as 10 and 
20 years ago, but the business of money-lending seems to have increased consi¬ 
derably during the last 10 years. It is certainly true that the number 
engaged in it is much understated in the statistics, for Muhamma¬ 
dans, the rules of whose religion forbid usury, avoid being called money¬ 
lenders if they can help it. The money-lender, moreover, is often a grain or 
Jute dealer and often a middleman in the land-tenure system, and prefers to 
be called by any of these terms rather than money-lender. The leather-and- 
skins trade has very much declined in recent yearsi It supported 101,258 in 
1901, 86,670 in 1911 and now only 69,603. Trade in jute has however pros¬ 
pered greatly . It now supports 2^ times as many as the 16;,764 it supported 
in 1901/ the wood, metal, and pottery trades have declined. 
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235. Public Force. —Ihe Public Poive bears a piviporiion to the ivliole 
population so mucii smaller than in other parts of ami in European 

cuLintrie.s. because .so sinail a proportion o: the army in India is stationed in 
Bengal. The Army in Bengal accounts tor only 9 workers ana 4 dependents 
per luO.UOU of the population, and the Police force tor no more then 135 wrrrk- 
er.s and e 25 rleperifieiit.s. while the Aavv anu tne Air lorce are cuv'ent. I)!'der 
is maintained by a Public Force of only one to every 741 inhabit ants, a nnojli 
smaller pronortion even than in the United States of America which keeps but 
a very small standing army. Almost three-uuarters of the Ihjiiee force tou- 
sists of village watchmen. The Proviiiciai Police 1 orce and its dependeiits was 
18,014 in PjOl and was more than doubled between lb')i and Pill when the 
figure stood at 3so53. Durintr the last decade tne inciease nas b.eeii bv Pi 
per cent, to 44.929. During the same period the nuiiiber of the village chu'^ki- 
dars and their dependenr.s has fallen to much the .-arne extent as the regular 
police force has increased, sc that the total dependent upO'ii police service. 
173.606 in 1901, increased but little to 174.702 in 1911. and ims .Aerea~ed 
slightly to 171,515 in 1921. 


239. Public Administration.—In the .sclienie of elas.siiication adopted 
for census purpovses " Public Force and “ Piililic Administration " do not 
correspond to “ Government Service. ” as a lairre nimiber of itersoms in the 
emplcvToent of Government are allocated toother Groups in the scheme. For 
instance, officers of the Forest Department are classed under “Forestry’^ 
which is treated as a part of '* Pasture and Agriculture.'’ The Medical, 
Education and Public AYorks Departments are comprised within “ Professions 
and Ihberal Arts ” and the Postal and the Telegraph Department comes 
under “ Transport.” The statistics for Public Administration with those 
for Public Force do not therefore by any means indicate the number actually 
engaged in the administration of the country or supported by salaries drawn 
from Government. Public Administration tvas intended only to include 
persons em})loyed in the Executive and Judicial establishments which admin¬ 
ister Bengal but the fact that numbers belonging to other establishments used 
such vague terms as “ Government servant,” ‘‘ Government clerk ” and were 
included under this head, has somewhat swelled the figures. Even so those 
supported by service in Public Administration in Bengal are no more than 
303 per 100,000 of the population and the proportion is hardly more than one- 
third the proportion in India as a whole. In other parts of India there are 
a srreat many more village officials, but those of them who are employed in the 
Revenue Administration have their place in the land-tenure system and are 
classed as landlords or landlords’ agents. Still the Permanent Settlement 
is indirectly if not directly responsible for the small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion supported by servuce in Public Administration iii the limited sense in 
which the expression is here used, for it is due to the Permanent Settlement 
that the districts of Bengal are so much larger than is geneirally the case, and 
subdivision of districts "means multiplication of officials of all sorts. Out 
of the 144,269 who find support in Public Administration, 115,126 are those in 
the direct employ of the State and their dependents and only 24,269 are under 
municipal and other local governing bodies (not including village servants.) 
The contrast appears strange to those acquainted -with the corresponding 
figures for instance for England and Wales, but it was much more remark¬ 
able 20 years ago when employees of municipalities, etc., and their depen¬ 
dents numbered only 13,158. The greater increase in their number has been 
in the last decade rather than in the decade before. Between 1901 and 1911 
those supported by employment under the State fell somewhat, from 117,452 
to 111,842, but during the last decade there has been a slight increase. 

240. The Professions and Liberal Arts. —The Professions and Liberal 
Arts support 1,646 per 100,000 of the total population of Bengal. Religion 
supports 673, medicine 373, education 239, the law 184 and letters, arts 
and sciences 177. The proportion supported by religion is higher than in 
the neiffhbourins- province of Bihar and Orissa,but not quite so high as in 
India as a whole. Ninety-seven per cent, are actually priests, mini¬ 
sters and their families and only the remaining 3 per cent, are in sub¬ 
ordinate positions. The number of priests and their dependents has 
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slightly decreased from 325,736 in 1901 to 311,526 in 1911 and 310,976 in 
1921, but the number returned as religious mendicants, which was 118,368 in 
1901, fell to less than half, 47,762 in 1911 and is now only 2,840, and it 
would appear that the country has rapidly become less tolerant of persons 
who make pretensions to holiness and live by begging. 

The I^aw supports a larger proportion of the population than in any other 
parts of India except Cochin and Travancore, and the proportion goes on 
increasing. There were but 54,942 dependent upon it in 1901, 75,798 in 1911 
and 87,759 in 1921, and if the bar was overcrowded in 1911, it is very much 
more overcrowded now, for tliere is now one practising lawyer to every 800 
males over the age of 20 in the population. 

Medicine supports a larger proportion of the population than in any 
other province in India, and there is one medical practitioner to about every 
thousand of the population; but most of these practitioners have no better 
■qualifications than a little knowledge of herbs and of a few simple drugs and 
their properties, and a stock of tricks and sayings to inspire their clients wdth 
faith in their capabilities. The numbers dependent on medicine have 
risen from 139,163 in 1901 to 163,005 in 1911 and 177,369 in 1921, and 
the number of doctors with the medical qualifications of the Calcutta. Univer¬ 
sity has increased much faster. The number qualified in Law is still how¬ 
ever, much greater than the number qualified in Medicine, 

The proportion supported by the educational profession in Bengal is on 
the same level as in India generally, louver than in Mddras and Bombay, and 
very much lower than in Cochin and Travancore; but it is increasing. In 
1901 the teaching professing supported but 74,706, in 1911 96,842 and in 
1921 113,571. Instruction is, however, less remunerative than either law 
or medicine for the dependents are only 1,568 per 1,000 workers in the educa¬ 
tional profession against 2,099 in the medical, and 2,601 in the legal. 

The Liberal Arts are of very backward development in this country and 
they make little or no progress. 

241. Persons living on their incomes. —Persons living principally on 
their incomes are only 79 per 100,000 of the population of Bengal and the 
proportion is very decidedly less than in India as a whole. This is partly 
due to the fact that Bengal sends no recruits to the Indian Army and conse¬ 
quently has practically no army pensioners. The proportion is very low 
when compared with European standards, but this is not entirely dne to 
the fact that this is a poor country and the people on the whole’ impro¬ 
vident. There are large numbers who make considerable fortunes in Bengal, 
•especially from money-lending, but they do not invest their money and live 
:in retirement as do those who have made their fortunes in European coun¬ 
tries. The money-lender would not be content to put his fortune into 
'gilt edged securities, for they would offer him but a very small return 
compared with that which he is used to obtaining in his business, and, 
though industrial investments would give him a better return, he has not yet 
learnt to put much faith in them. If the successful money-lender or 
trader in Bengal makes an investment it is generally by purchasing landed 
property. The return from such an investment is not great, and 20 years’ 
purchase of the profits must usually be paid to buy an estate, but 
the purchaser acquires a status which he could not have obtained 
in any other way and there is absolute security. It is a loss to the 
country that its accumulations of capital should be used to inflate the 
value of landed property in this way instead of becoming available 
to capitalize industry, and the unfortunate experiences of some who put 
their money into unsound and ill-managed Swadeshi enterprises 15 years ago 
did much to perpetuate the tendency. The Census Statistics do not include 
among persons living on their incomes those who have invevsted their wealth 
in landed property, for these are necessarily classed with those supported by' 
income from rent of agricultural land. The number returned as living 
principally upon their incomes in Bengal in 1901 was 37,861 and rose by 38 
per cent, between 1901 and 1911, but has now fallen again to its former level. 



PIi-.*Dl'CliV£ ijCCU?AT . 


242. Domestic service.—An agricultural population does not eomniOB 
iv keep many domestic servants, and a poor aiTrieulturai popuiation like tna 
of Bengal cannot aiiord to do so. The tola- liumber ot persons suppiirte;. 
by domestic service is no more than 6S5.2t5S, l.dTd per lljij.uoo of the pop-unt 
tion, and of these 109dJ22 belong to Calcutta and its suburbs. Arnoiiu ti.'; 
latter number are SI.242 actual 'rcorkers, .so that c?utside Calcutta anc it 


suburbs there is only one domestic servant to every 24 oc-cupied houses: 
other words dcmestie servants are only enough to supplv one amon? everv 

;L. -3.4-. 




families. The contrast between conditions in Bengal and in England 
tills matter is vrorilry cf remark. There are undoubtedly fewer domestic 
•servants employed in England than 10 years ago.but according to the census 
of 1911 there was one domestic servant amcng every 5 families in Eiigland 
and Wales. TViiereas the number of domestic servani.s per 1.0u(> lamilie." in 
England has declined during each decade since IrSl. the oppcsite has happened 
in Bengal. In 1901 the number dependent on doniestics service was 411.'^94. 
it rose to 526.S9'9 by 2S per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and has risen ;>y 31 
per cent, during the last decade. Out-dcnor servants have decreased in num¬ 
bers partly because, in Calcutta especially, the motor has taken the place of 
the horse and trap. Indioor servants too have dtsereased in numbers in 
Calcutta, mainly on account of shortage of house accommodation and the fact 
that such new accommodation as has been provided in the decade has often 
been in the form of flats, while houses formerly occupied by one family now 
accommodatioii two or three. The number of indoor servants kept outsi-.ie 
Calcutta has decidedly increased. 

243. Unproductive Occupations. —The proportion supported by un- 
prcdiictiye cecupaticns in Bengal is 952 per 100.000. the propaition being 
much the same as in India as a whole. It is remarkable that the prot'ortion 
should loe so great in so poor a country, that besides their even de])eiidents, 
every 100 workers between them support 3 people who make no attempt to 
earn an honest livung, and that in Bengal the number engaged in unproduc¬ 
tive occupations should have increased rather than diminished during the last 
20 years, though the pressure of the population on the means of subsistence in 
the Province has been very great. The figure was 396,127 persons in 1901, 
431.669 in 1911 and 438,724 in 1921, but it seems likely that the increase 
during the last decade may have been more apparent than real, for there has 
been a large decrease in tbe"^number returned as religious mendicants and classi¬ 
fied with those supported by religion, and it is likely that the number of 
beggars and vagrants has been swelled by the inclusion of a number of per¬ 
sons whom enumerators at former censuses might have described as religious 
mendicants. The number dependent on prostitution has fallen from 59.811 
in 1901 to 43,333 in 1921, but it is still remarkably high. The actual num¬ 
ber is almost certainly understated for there are in every country many more 
loose women than will admit to following the profession of prostitutes. 
Because there is some uncertainty in the return of those loose women who 
do not publicly advertise their profession, for example by living in the re¬ 
cognized prostitutes’ quarters in the towns, it would perhaps be unwise to 
make too much of the decrease in the number of prostitutes in the country 
shown by the statistics of 1901 and of 1921, but the decrease has been so 
marked that it seems almost certain that there must have been a large 
reduction. 


244. Mining. — Goal mining. —According to the figures of the general 
census, fewer persons (97,424) were returned as supported by the coal mining 
industry than in 1911 when the number was 114,693. Workers have now been 
returneifi at 38,243 males and 29,069 females. The figures obtained from the 
Industrial Census returns show almost as many male workers (34,498 V, but 
decidedly less than half the number of female workers. The managers may 
have omitted to return some of the women employed, especially on the surface, 
but it more probable that the census enumerators failed to ^ make the dis¬ 
tinction between workers and dependents with sufficient care. The result of 
the comparison between the figures obtained from the general census and 
from the industrial returns of 1911 is much the same, and on the whole the 
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figures obtained from the industrial returns are the same _ reliable. The 
number of coal mines now found in Bengal is 202, and leaving aside 13 sO' 
small as to employ less than 20 men, there are 189 against 129 in 1911. All 
but one in 1911 were located in Burdwan and the one was in Bankura. Now 
there are two in Bankura, but they are so small as to employ only 53 per¬ 
sons between them, and 4 in Birbhum with 418 employees. There is only 
the one coal-field, generally called the Raniganj coal-field, situated in 
Asansol subdivision but extending into Birbhum and Bankura. The 
Industrial Census returns show that the total number of employees has 
increased since 1911 from 37,607 to 46,015, and here again there is a dis¬ 
crepancy between the statistics obtained by the general and the industrial 
censuses. This time again there is no doubt which statistics are to be held 
the more reliable. 

The majority of the mines are controlled by registered companies and 
those which are privately owned are generally the smallest ones. 


Mines controlled by— 

1»2I. 

HUl. 

Companies with— 



European directors 

05 

53 

Indian directors 


6 

Mixed Board.s 

IS 

21 

Privately owned by— 



Europeans 

8 

7 

Indians 

Cl 

43 


The progress of the decade does not show that Indians have made 
much progress towards taking a larger part in the control of the mining 
industry as they have in the case of tea, though there are 13 more mines 
owned by Indian companies and 18 more privately-owned by Indians than 
in 1911. The managing, supervising and clerical stall included 106 Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians in 1911 and there were 5 skilled workmen of the 
same class, but it now includes 221 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and with 
one European returned as “skilled workman;” there are twice as many Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed as there were 10 years ago. 

The statistics of caste and birth-place for skilled and unskilled workmen 
are to be found in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. Santals are by 
far the most numerous race among the unskilled labourers and are twice as 
numerous as Bauris who are several times as many as other castes. Among 
the skilled workmen these two are the most numerous, but the Santals are 
fewer than the Bauris. The bulk of the labour that was not born in the Bur¬ 
dwan district comes from the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur. Immi¬ 
grants are proportionately more numerous among the unskilled labourers than 
among the skilled workmen. Santals are very few among those occupied with 
the machinery and engines and among supervisors and those employed in inci¬ 
dental occupations. ICamars are most numerous among the staff employed in 
the maintenance of the machinery. Generally there are more immigrants 
among skilled miners than in other skilled occupations connected with the 
mines. As many as 80 boys under 14 wmre returned as skilled miners while 
among the unskilled labourers, 1,615 boys and 1,353 girls under 14 were 
returned. 

245, Textile industries. —Textile industries in Bengal employ 408,520 
male and 110,390 female workers and they have 479,586 dependents of both 
sexes, so that the total number which these industries support is 1,023,489 
compared with 869,975 in 1911 and 801,527 in 1901. The increase during 
the last 10 years has been 18 per cent., double what it was in the previous 
decade. Workers in silk and their dependents have been very much reduced 
in numbers, from 50,393 in 1901 to 48,783 in 1911 and only 13,577 
in 1021. The much less important wool industry has also declined and 
there are fewer employed in making rope, twine and string from jute and 
working in other fibres than there were. Those supported by the^ 
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cotton industry fell in numbers from 578,123 to -460.807 in 1911 but have 
increased to 523.509 during the last 10 years, while those employed in jut-e 
pressing and jute spinning and weaving have increased from 140,1178 in lOol 
to 327,575 in 1911 and 463.418 in 1921. Though rope, twine and string 
making is more a cottage than a factory industry, the jute industries are 
factory industries in the main, and the figures obtained from the Industrial 
(lensiis returns regai-iiing them are more satisfactory than those obtained 
from the general census, especially for the reason that the returns of the gene¬ 
ral census so often failed to enable workers in Jute weaving mills to be 
sepjarated from those working in jute presses. The enumerators very often 
entered individuals as working in a pat kal vchich might mean either a jute 
press or a weaving mil]. The cotton industry is in tiie main a cottage industry 
in Bengal. 

246. Cotton mills. —Bengal has 18 cotton spinrung and weaving niills 
each with more than 20 employees, and three coneeriis in vrhieh only ginning, 
cleaning and pressing cotton into bales is performed. The only cotton press 
of importance is in Chittagong and deals with cotton which comes down 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for cotton is not at present grown in Bengal. 
A hundred and fifty years ago cotton was grown over most of Bengal; every 
cultivator had a patch of it if there w'as land suitable for its growth on his 
holding, his wife spun it and it was made over to be woven by a weaver in 
the same village, who was generally paid in grain. Conditions have altogether 
changed and the change was complete 60 years ago. The East India Com¬ 
pany had factories all over the province, but they -were rather purchasing 
agencies than maunfacturing concerns. They purchased cloth from weavers 
■who worked in their homes and nothing was done in the ‘Tactories” but wash¬ 
ing and packing the cloth. The Company’s weavers had certain privileges 
such as immunity from imprisonment for non-payment of their rent to their 
landlords, and permanent connections with the “factories,” but they did not 
work in them. Bengal cotton was always of very short staple, and the Com¬ 
pany’s agents continually complained of the unevenness of the thread and the 
roughness of the cloth. ' Nowadays a cotton plant is hardly ever seen in 
Bengal and most of the ordinary cultivators would not recognize one if they 
saw it. 


There are 12 cotton mills in the Province with more than 100 operatives 
each, viz., 6 in Howrah district, 3 in the 24-Parganas, 2 in Hooghly and 
one at Kusthia in Nadia. Nine of them have more than 400 each. The num¬ 
ber of concerns has increased little since 1911 as the figures below will sho-w :— 


Cotton Mill^ controlled by— 
Government 

Eegistered Companies ■with— 
European directors 
Indian directors 
Mixed Boards 

Privately owned by— 
Europeans 
Indians 


1 


5 

3 

1 


I 


Those with between 10 and 20 operatives, of which there are now 5, were not 
shown in 1911. The total number shown employed at the beginning of the 
decade was 9,552 males and 1,286 females, and at the end of it 11,780 males 
and 1,955 females. Ten mills are managed by Europeans and there are 35 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the supervising staff. Skilled employees 
number 5,113 adult males, 535 adult females, 447 boys under 14, and 14 girls 
under 14. The children are mainly employed in machinery operation and 
in spinning, the women in scutching, winding and warping. Shekhs and 
Tantis are the most numerous castes and only a third of the skilled workmen 
were born in the near neighbourhood of the mills. The immigrants come 
mainly from the United Provinces and Orissa. A smaller proportion of the 
unskilled labourers comes from the neighbourhood of the mills and larger pro¬ 
portions from the United Provinces and Orissa, Orissa in this case sending 
almost as many as the United Provinces. The unskilled include 1,360 adult 

52 A 
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women, 1,052 boys and 45 girls under 14. A mncli larger number of boy& 
is employed in the mills in Howrah than in those on the Calcutta side of the 
river. The total number of looms worked by mechanical power is 2,370. 

247. The hand weaving industry: Census of handlooms. —According to. 
the return of the general census 497,628 persons in, Bengal are dependent on 
cotton sizing and weaving and 23,279 on cotton spinning. Of these 
211,354 are actual workers in sizing and weaving and 13,881 in spinning. 
According to the Industrial Census returns only 13,736 persons are employed 
in cotton mills, so that according to these figures there are 211,499 actual 
workers in cotton whose employment is in the cottage industry, and in all 
some 500,000 must be dependent upon the cottage industry in the province. 

Along with the general census, arrangements were made for a census.; 
of handlooms of all sorts. The enumerators at the time of numbering the 
houses for census jjurposes entered in the house-lists the fact of the existence 
of such looms, distinguishing between those with fly-shuttles mechanically 
operated and those in which the shuttle was passed across the warp from 
hand to hand.: The supervisors had plenty of time between house numbering' 
and the final census to test the entries, all concerned seem to have taken con¬ 
siderable interest in the matter, and the results can be relied upon as being- 
substantially correct. The following table gives a summary of the results of 
this census of handlooms in each district. Statistics for the number in each 
part of a district are also available. They are contained along with the 
figures for those suffering from infirmities in each thana in Census Register E,. 
which has been made over to the District Officers :— 


District. 

Number of handlooms, 

. 

HanillocinB per 
niillidii of 
the populntiou. 

t 

HanclloauiR 
per ncjunre 
iBile. 

Proportion of 
looms with 
fly-shuttle 
tper cent.). 

With fly. 
shuttles. 

Without. 

Total. 

Burdwan ... 

... 

. 2 ,on 

1,931 

3,942 

■ 2,739 

146 > 

51 

Birbhum ... 

... 

1,645 

4,199 

5,844 

6,895 

333 

28 

Bankura 

... 

2,428 

5,746 

8,174 

8,014 

311 

30“ 

Midnapore 

... 

4,314 

10,962 

15,276 

5,728 

277 

28' 

Hooghly 

... 

.3,877 

2, Ml 

5,988 

5,544 

507 

65' 

Howrali 

... 

589 

510 

1,099 

1,102 

207 

, 54 

24-Parganas 

... 

967 

5 

972 

370 

20 

99^ 

Calcutta 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Nadia ... , 

... 

2,726 

2,199 

4,925 

3,311 

177 

5^ 

Murshidabad 

... 

1,656 

5,705 

7,381 

. 5,830 

347 

22 

Jessore 

... 

5,818 

1,114 

6,932 

4,025 

239 

84 

Khulna 

... 

.3,619 

143 

• 3,762 

2,589 

SO 

96 

Rajshahi 

— 

118 

379 

'497 

334 

18 

24 

Uinajpur ... 

... 

88 

3,841 

3,929 

2,303 

160 

3- 

Jalpaiguri ... 

... 

14 

2,531 

2,545 

2,718 

87 

... 

Darjeeling 

... 


464 

464 

1,641 

40 

... 

Eangpur ... 


3 

■ 

401 

404 

161 

12 

1 

Bogra 

... 

274 

1,591 

1,865 

1,779 

137 

15> 

Pabha ... 

••• 

2,929 

5,693 

8,622 

6,204 

466 

34 

Mfilda ... 

••• 

1,025 

903 

1,928 ■ 

1,956 

; 102 

53 








Cooch Bebar 

... 

Dicea 

6.375 

llymsiisingh 

958 

Faridpur 

6.:C4 

Bakargaaj 

L' 

Tippera 


XoaliJjali ■*. ' 

b 1 U 

Chittagong 

0 

ChittagoDg Hili Tracts I 


Tripara State 

12 





The map in diagram Xo. 104 illustrates the proportion of handloonis to 
the population in each district and State of the Province. There is little 
hand-weaving done in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas or Khulna, or except in 
Pabna, in Northern Bengal. Handloonis are most numerous in Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapore and’Hooghly in Western Bengal, in !Murshidabac!, 
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Nadia, Jessore and Pabna, in the middle of the Province, and in Noakhali, 
Chittagong, Tippera, Dacca and Faridpur in the lower delta. According 
to the returns there is an extraordinarily large number of looms in the Eastern 
Hill Tracts, more than one to every two families. They are contrivances ot 
string and bamboo, one end of which is held by the feet while the other end 
passes behind the body and the warp is kept tight by the operator leaning back 
while he passes the shuttle from hand to hand. Only a narrow strip of coarse 
material is woven and such contrivances can hardly be called looms. Much the 
same contrivances are to be found in the Darjeeling hills but were not returned 
as handlooms. Leaving aside the figures for the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State, Bengal has 153,211 handlooms, 3,220 per million of the popu¬ 
lation, and among them 34-7 per cent, are looms fitted with fly-shuttles. In 
the case of the others the shuttle is passed across the warp from hand to hand. 
The proportion of fly-shuttle looms is comparatively high in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Jessore and Khulna and again 
in Malda and in Dacca, Faridpur and Bakarganj, but it is comparatively 
low in Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore, where looms are very numerous, 
and very low in Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong where again handlooms are 
to be found in great numbers. Generally speaking, too, fly-shuttle looms are 
very uncommon across the north of the province from Dinajpur to Mymen- 
singh. It is clear, therefore that much good might be done by a systematic 
attempt to popularize a suitable form of fly-shuttle loom, such as has been 
produced and used by the Serampore Weaving School, in the parts where fly- 
shuttle looms are not common. Much has been achieved on these lines in the 
Madras Presidency. The looms with a fly-shuttle used in Eastern Bengal are 
mostly of an up-country pattern, and it is not uncommon to find a loom which 
has been brought, for example from.Ludhiana in the Punjab, in use and being 
copied. The only fly-shuttle looms which I have seen in Tippera or Noakhali 
district while touring as Settlement Officer were looms from the Punjab or 
copies of them. 

The fly-shuttle loom cannot always be used. It is not suitable for silk 
and cannot be used at all for tusser as the thread is not strong enough and 
would too frequently break, but it can always be used for cotton weaving. 
Most of the looms in use are for weaving cotton, the thread used being almost 
always either imported from England or spun in the mills in Bombay. Hand¬ 
spinning cannot compete with spinning by machinery, though as things are 
at present, hand-weaving is able to hold its own. Cotton spinning and 
weaving together supported 576,015 persons in Bengal in 1901 and the number 
fell by 20 per cent., to 459,903 by 1911, but in the last decade it has risen 
again to 520,907, by 13 per cent. There is apparently no shortage of looms 
for there are three to every four actual workers in the cottage industry in the 
plains, but a number of those counted must have been very old ones. 

248. Silk. —Silk spinning and weaving supported, 50,393 persons in 
1901, and 48,783 in 1911, but the number returned in 1921 is only 11,587, 
4.526 supported by spinning and 9,061 by weaving. According to the census 
of 1901, 78,446 persons were supported by rearing birds, bees and silk worms 
and 42,659 according to the census of 1911. At the recent census those 
employed in rearing silk worms were counted separately and only 11 were 
found supported by rearing other small creatures, so that we may assume 
that practically all those who lived by rearing small animals in 1901 and 1911 
were silk-worm rearers. The number supported in 1921 was 14,491. In 
1901, as the following figures show, there was as much rearing of silk worms 
in Eajshahi as in Malda, and 2J times as much as there is in Malda now. 
Murshidabad also had something approaching as many silk worm rearers as 
there are now in Malda 

Number supportoJ by rearing silk worms- 




1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

Murshidabad 


150 

6,803 

10,041 

Malda. ... ; .. 


13.222 

34,59.8 

34,383 

Rajsbahi ... 


289 , 

. - "^^6, 

33,155 
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The decline is due to fiisease among the vrorms. It came verv snddenlv in Raj- 
shahi in the decade before last, and in the last decade silk-vconns lifrce practi¬ 
cally disappeared also from IMurshidabad. The number of rearers in Malda 
v-as as many m 1911 as in 1901. but has been reduced by 60 per cent, in 
the last decade. Silk spinning is now crintined to Malda where it eniplcys 
2.U32 females and 564 males and supports 4.1bS per.'^orjs in all. Silk weaidng 
belongs chiefly to Bankora where it supports 3.240 persons and Murshidabad, 
2.918. There is a good deal of it in the other districts of Western Bengal 
especially Eirbhiim, where it supports 957 persons, and some in Malda. As 
the figures below .show. Malda and Bankura are the only districts where the 
textile silk industry is at ail holding its own : — 


BirbiiUiii ... 
liankiira ... 

MursfiidiiOcid 
Malda 

iiajsij.'ihi ... 

The number supported by it elsewhere has been very remarkably reduced m 
the last 10 years, especially in Murshidabad. It was, liOAvever, in the year 
1909 that the Bengal Silk Conipjany had to close down so many of its filatures, 
and it is probable that many who w'ere thrown out of work then went on 
calling themselves .silk workers for a time and did so at the census of 1911. 
Probably, therefore, the decline in the industry was more equally distributed 
between the two decades than the statistics show. The numbers given 
include weavers of tas.sar and hatta (a mixure of silk and cotton). Accord¬ 
ing to the industrial census there are now 61 silk filatures and mills, employ¬ 
ing 4,111 males and 327 females, but only 4 have more than 100 employees each 
and none as many as 200. In 1911 there were 33, employing 6,705 males and 
243 females. Two of them had 2,668 employees between them and 7 more 
had more than 200 employees each. ISTow 72 of the SI are situated in Miir- 
shidabad district and most of them are new ventures on a very small scale 
juhvately owned by Muhammadans. Only 2 of the 31 are controlled by regis¬ 
tered companies which have Indian directors. Four have European or 
Anglo-Indian managers. 

249. Jute spinning and weaving. —By far the most important factory 
industry in Bengal is that of jute spinning and weaving. Bengal has 62 jute 
mills, 56 of which have more than 400 employees each. The industry is confin¬ 
ed to the banks of the Hooghly and has grown very much, as the figures given 
in the following table will testify:— 





3.240 4.S00 3.022 
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IX 
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Measured by the number employed the industry has grown by 42 per 
cent, during the 10 years, though the mills in Calcutta itself have declined 
and the total number of concerns has only increased by 12. As the table 
below will show, the industry is still, as it was 10 years ago, almost entirely 
controlled by Europecins and every one of the mills has a European manager, 
while there are as many as 735 Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the 
supervising staff and 186 among the clerical staff :— 

1931. ’ 1911. 

Mills controlled by— 

Companies with— 

European Directurs ... ... 5-1 111 

Indian Directors 

Mixed Boards ... ... ... ti 

Privately owned by — 

Europeans ... ... ... 1 1 

Indians ... ... ... 1 

The statistics regarding age, caste and birthplace of skilled workmen 
and unskilled labourers in jute mills, to be found in Parts IV and V of Census 
Table XXII, should prove very interesting. Among the skilled workers, 
who number 124,221, there are 8,901 adult women, nearly half of whom are 
occupied in “finishing” and the rest in “winding” and “preparing;” 721 
are boys under 14 employed in “spinning” and “preparing,” and 199 are 
girls under 14 mainly employed with the adult women in “ finishing.” 
Muhammadans who call themselves Shekhs are more numerous than any of 
the Hindu castes, of which the commonest to be found are the Chamars and 
Muchis. Kaibarttas take a large share in machinery operation and mainten¬ 
ance and supply a fair number of weavers. Only ratlier more than a quarter 
of the skilled workmen were born in Bengal, most of them in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mills; as many as 28,030 came from the United Provinces, 
25,088 from North Bihar, generally Saran or Champaran, 19,597 from South 
Bihar and 8,762 from Orissa. 

Among the unskilled labourers, 155,633, there is a much larger propor¬ 
tion of women and children, for there are 35,670 adult women, 19,195 boys 
and 2,311 girls under 14. Apparently women are less often employed in 
Howrah than elsewhere and children less often in Hooghly. Muhammadan 
Shekhs are much more numerous among the labourers in the mills on the 
Calcutta side of the Hooghly than the other. Among the Hindu castes the 
Chamars are the most numerous. The number of skilled workmen who were 
born in Bengal was a quarter of the total, but only 2 out of 11 of the 
unskilled labourers were born in Bengal, so that, allowing for the fact that 
many were children of immigrant workmen, it will be seen that the people of 
Bengal take a very small share in the labour employed by the premier factory 
industry of the Province, as they take but a very small share in its control 
Of the unskilled labourers, 36,988 were born in the United Provinces, 29,607 
in South Bihar, 23,218 in Orissa, 1^,947 in North Bihar and as many as 
10,786 in Madras. 

The mills have 40,327 looms in all, those in the 24-Parganas 23,267, those 
in Howrah district 8,514, thoise in Hooghly district 7,583 and those in Calcutta 
City 963. 

250. Jute pressing.— To diminish the space required for transit, jute 
is pressed into bales even for the journey from the jute centres of Eastern 
Bengal to Calcutta. In places like Naranyanganj, Chandpur, Madaripnr 
and Serajganj jute to be sent down to Calcutta is made up in what are called 
hutcha bales at no very great pressure, and there are nowadays jute presseis 
at a great many more places than these. The increase in the number of such 
press^ has been very considerable of. recent years as the figures below from 
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the industrial census of 1921 and 1911 for jute-growing districts of Eastern 
Bengal show:— 

o 

V ^ 5 *? 

Rajshahi .. ... ... 2 

Dinajpr;r 
JEpji-iiri 

i;jDgyi;r 
Pabni 
L‘a;ca 

Mviyeiising 
Faridpur 
1 i’-'p^ra 

Cooch 

The increase has not i>een so great as the figures indicate, for in 1911 presses 
employing less than li) men were not counted, and the industry being seasonal 
.and the census coming at the very end of the season—almost^ it may be said, 
in the off season—many small presses had no doubt closed down. Jute to be 
exported from India requires to be very much more closely compressed, and 
made into what are called pucca bales at a much greater pressure, in more 
elaborately equipped presses. The presses located in Howj'ah, Calcutta and 
the 24-Parganas are presses employed in making up bales for export, and there 
are one or two such presses, for example, at Xarayangaiij and Chandpur. 
The work of these pre5se.s is not seasonal to quite the same"exteiit as that of the 
smaller presses. The figures of the industrial census, showing only 10,642 
persons employed in jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the mdiistr}'. 
for many times as many persons find employment in the height of the sea¬ 
son, in August, September and October. 

257. Hides. —Tanners, curriers, leather dresses, etc., number 12.917 
male and 311 female workers with 19,619 dependents, making 32,847 in all 
supported by the hide industry, against 38,203 in 1911 and 29,628 in 1901. 
Before the war the export trade of India in leather was mainly in the hands 
of Germans, who bought up rough-cured hides, and much was expected of 
the leather industry after the war. The Industrial Census shows 25 tanneries, 
mainly in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta against only 10 in 1911, but 
they have not been successful and employ but very few more persons than the 
10 in existence in 1911. 

252. Wood. —industries employ 137,132 male and 31,461 females 
with 233,011 dependents, in all 401,604 persons. This includes 138,889 
persons supported by basket-making, etc., in which female workers. 29,863. 
are almost as numerous as males, 38,873. The rest are sawyers, carpenters 
and joiners, and practically all the workers, among them are males. Car¬ 
penters, etc., have increased steadily in numbers, more in the last decade than 
in one before, but the number of basket makers has declined as shown below;— 

. 1321 . 1311 . 

Sawyers, carpiiiters atid j.iners ... 262.7229,2&5 2id.461 
Ba-ikeE-makers. etc. ... ... 1"8,B39 1^9,750 164.701 

The decade has shown considerable development of organized industry in 
wood, for according to the Industrial Census of 1911 there were only 12 con¬ 
cerns with 783 employees, tand in 1921, 59 concerns with 2,435 employees were 
returned. The largest are two manufactories of three-ply woc»d for tea chests, 
one in the 24-Parganas and the other in Jalpaigiiri. The latter, the Buxa 
Saw-mills, has had a set-back, but should prove a paying proposition in the 
end. 
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253. Metals.—Metal industries now employ 72,648 male and 3,135 
female workers with 121,846 dependents, making in all 197,599 supported bjr 
these industries against 184,746 in 1911 and 172,876 in 1901. A number ot 
the workers are small blacksmiths, who make and sell agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc., but the factory iron industries are developing and factory workers, 
outnumber the small blacksmiths, etc., by two to one. Work in iron supports 
154,406, work in brass, copper and bell metal 36,474, and work in other 
meoals, not counting tbe precious metals or imitation jewellery, 6,719. 
According to the industrial census the factory iron industries employ 45,515 
males and 2,604 females. Among these are not included industries connected 
with the construction of means of transport, railway and steamer workshops- 
and so on. The following table shows what progress has been made in the 
last decade:— 
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it) 12 in 1921 with 10—20 employoes. 

(ti) 9 ill 1921 with 10—S) employees, 
le' 1 in 1821 with 10—20 emplo'yees. 

((2) 4 in 1921 with )C—30 employees. 

The iron industry is not, like the jute mills industry, confined to the near 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, for the largest iron foundry, one ’viih 10,789 
employees, and an iron and steel works with 2,631 employees are situated in 
the Raniganj coal-fieid in Asansol subdivision of Burdwan. Most of the 
other iron foundries, 41 of them, are in Howrah, while most of the other iron 
and steel works are situated in the 24-Parganas (16), and Calcutta (13), 
though some of them, small forges and little concerns making light steel 
trunks, are very small. Seven of the 159 factories are controlled by Govern¬ 
ment the largest being two arms factories. Of the rest, 30 including all the 
large ones are controlled by registered companies with European directors. 
There are four Indian companies and four with mixed boards. Twenty-four 
concerns are privately owned by bhadralok, but the majority of the 

small works are owned by Hindus of the Kamar caste, iron wmrkers by 
tradition. 

Statistics are to be found in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII 
regarding the numbers of women and children and the caste and birthplace 
of skilled workmen-and unskilled labourers employed in 'Tron Foundries,'"’ 
“ Iron and Steel Works and “ Machinery and Engineering Works.” The 
skilled workmen in iron foundries include no females and only 151 boys under 
15 to 4,449 males over that age. In the iron and steel works there are no 
skilled female workers and only 5 boys out of 2,583 skilled workmen. Machi¬ 
nery and engineeering works have practically no skilled female employees 
either and only 191 boys to 10,488 skilled adults. There are, howeveri as 
lUany as 2,247 adult women, 458 boys and 166 girls to 7,406 adult males among 
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the unskilled labourers in iron foundries, practicalh* all the lerralt^ b 
employed in the one large foiindrv in Asansol subdivision, hut thero* a 
number of boys at work in Howrah. Among the unskilled labourers in 
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found only in Asansol. There are 159 boys and 5 girls eraployed, 
mainly in and near Calcutta. erv few women are emploved as r:riski:d 
labourers in machinery and engineering works and boys are onlv 131 to 6,54; 
adults. In the iron foundries. Kamars and Lohars. the blacksmith castes 
are unexpectedly few. Muhammadan Shekhs, and Hindu Kaibartta.s 
Chamars and Muchis being’ in evidence among the .skilled workmen. Amons 
the unskilled there are many Bauris and Santals worhdng in Asansol b: 
have come to the'foundries near Calcutta. In the iron and steel v'orl 
the machinery and engineering vcorks. Kamars are again few and tb? 
castes in evidence as in the iron foundries. 
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By contrast with the state of things in the lute industry persons born 
ill Bengal take a great deal larger share in the iron industries, bin here a^Ttiii 
as will be seen from the statement below, the pronortii;!!! of imminraiits is niiicli 
higher among the unskilled labourers than among skilled workmen :— 
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In the iron foundry in Asansol subdivision there is a large element from 
Chota Kagpur, which is mainly responsible for the fact that the tribes from 
those parts form more of the employees in the.iron than in the jute industry, 
and, speaking generally, people from the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces and adjoining districts in Bihar take a much smaller part in the 
metal industries of Bengal than they do in the work of the jute mills. 

Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal are numerous, for they supply 
the house-hold utensils which are most commonly used by all classes. The 
number of persons supported by brass, copper and beil-metal works is as 
follows :— 


1311 ... ... ... ... 30.474 

1911 ... ... ... ... 43.361 

1901 ... ... ... ... 32,147 

Brass workers are found all over Bengal but especially in W^tern and 
Central Bengal, and the bell-metal industry belongs to Midnapore, Bankura 
and Murshidabad. The Industrial Census discloses 100 bell-metal factories 
in Midnapore district with more than 10 employees each. Fiftv-six have 
less than 20 and only 3 more than 50, but the total number of employees was 
returned at 2,179 males and 84 females showing that the figure obtained 
from the general census schedules is deficient. All the factories are pri¬ 
vately owned and the industry is entirely in the hands of Indians, but is 
highly organized in Ghatal and Kharar in Midnapore district. The masters 
are enterprising and wealthy and obtain their materials in large quantities— 
tin from the Straits Settlements, copper from Japan and so on; they distribute 
the labour, pay by piece-work and have a steady demand for their finished 
articles from Bara Bazar in Calcutta. Bengal' has one large brass fac¬ 
tory with 754 employees and 34 others, 16 of which are in Midnapore district- 

254. Ceramics* —^The manufacture of pottery, earthen bowls, bricks, 
tiles, glass, etc., is the means of subsistence of 280,146 persons, against 
^27 150 in 1911 and 199,970 in 1901. The greatest increase has been among 
brick-makers, from 22,479 in 1901 to 34,781 in 1911, and 81,185 in 19S1. 
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The increase is partly due to the fact that brick-making is a seasonal occu¬ 
pation which is taken up at the end of the dry season, and successive enumera¬ 
tions having taken place each later in March than the one before, each found 
more brick-fields opened and at work than the former one. There is no 
doubt, however, that there was an unprecedented demand for bricks, the 
price of them stood very high at the end of the war, and in the spring of 
1921 a great deal of energy was put into brick-making. The Industrial 
Census "discloses 412 brick and tile factories with 35,096 employees, against 
only 165 with 23,300 employees in 1911. Most of these were along the East 
Indian and the Eastern Bengal Eailways northwards from Calcutta, though 
there were also 68 round Dacca. Glass is hardly made in Bengal and there 
are only 6 factories with 464 employees, all in or close to Calcutta on the 
same side of the river. There is one large pottery works belonging to 
Messrs. Burn & Company at Eaniganj with 1,296 employees, and a"^smaller 
with 306 in Calcutta, but potters are found all over the province and the total 
number of workers and dependents is 197,357, 4 per cent, more than in 1911, 
when it was 8 per cent, more than in 1901. The greatest number, 25,365, is 
found in Dacca, but there are more than 10,000 in Mymensingh, in Faridpur, 
in Jessore, in Nadia, in the 24-Parganas and in Midnapore. They almost all 
belong to the Hindu Kumhar caste who are potters by tradition, and women 
often help the men, for female workers were returned as many as half the- 
males. 

255. Chemical products and analogous. —Work with chemical products, 
properly so called employs only very small numbers indeed, but manufacture 
and refining vegetable oils not only maintains its importance as an industry, 
but employs 148,006 persons against 122,887 in 1911 and 117,773, in 1901. 
Oil presses are usually found singly, worked by the cultivator's cattle when 
he has no work to do for them on the land. The Industrial Census disclosed 
104 oil mills with more than 10 employees each and only 4,063 employees 
in all, and no more than 3 with more than 100 each. "No less than 62 of 
them were found in Calcutta itself. Chemical works are 12 in number with 
2,010 employees; there is one large paint works in Howrah with 726 employees 
and one small one in Calcutta; 23 soap and candle factories with 851 emj^loyees 
mostly in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta; 10 drug and medicine works with 
734 employees, including one, it may be noticed, at Dacca, well away from 
the industrial area round Calcutta; there are four paper mills, one returned 
in Calcutta being only a place where waste paper is collected and sorted 
preparatory to being used again by the mills. There are two large ones and 
a small one on the banks of the Hooghly in the 24-Parganas and one, the 
Bengal Paper mills, at Eaniganj among the coal mines of Burdwan district. 
The total staff employed is 4,055 males and 673 females; the three large mills 
are controlled by companies with European directors and all four have Euro¬ 
pean managers. In the mills the sorting is done by women and is accounted 
skilled labour, but there are no women employed as skilled operatives in other 
processes. More than half the skilled workmen were born in Bengal and 
half the rest in the United Provinces. Among the unskilled labourers there 
are 562 women and 88 boys under 14. to 3,185 adult males, and two-thirds of 
the unskilled labour comes from the United Provinces. Statistics for skilled 
and unskilled workmen employed in the paper mills are to be found in Parts IV 
and V of Census Table XXII. 

256. Food industries. —The food industries are of a simple nature, for 
out of the 418,890 persons they support, 283,913 are rice pounders and flour 
grinders and their dependents, and 57,321 are makers of butter, cheese and 
ghee. ^The number supported by food industries appears considerably less 
than 1911 or in 1901, owing to a great decrease among those returned as rice 
pounders and buskers; rice mills according to the Industrial Census employ 
only 4,309 persons and the rest are nearly all women who work at Home". 
Whether to return women who pound rather more rice than is actually wanted 
for household use as rice-pounders by occupation, or merely as dependents on 
their husbands, is. a matter of some difficulty to decide, and too much .must 
not be made of the reduction of rice-pounders and flour-grinders and their 
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dependents, from 3S1.25S in 1911 to 2S3.931 in 1921. Of the latter nuniher 
1 / 1,S44 are women workers, only 15,701 male workers and onlv 06.275 
dependents. 

T\'heat hardly grows in Bengal but the Industrial Cerisii.< di-sehtsed 7 flour 
mills._3 in Howrah and 4 in Calcutta, with 1,241 employees. The actual 
grinding in a niodern flour mill does not emplov niarjv per.-^ons. aiai skille-.! 
labourers were returned at only 141. ail adult males. There \Tere only 15 
women and 2 boys to 970 adult males aiuoncj the iinskillecl and oniv 1 in 12 of 
the unskilled lali)nrers was born in Bengal. 5.1ore than half corne f oj-n Oiissa 
and more than a quarter from the United Provinces. Statistics for flour 
mhls .are to be_found in Parts IV and V of the Census Table XXil. Tlu’ee 
of the 7 flour mills are controlled by companies with European directors, one 
by a company ■with Indian directors and cne bv a comTjaiiv with ti mixed 
board, while the other two are privaiely owned bv Hindus. Five have Euro¬ 
pean managers. 

Pice mills number 137 but only 2 have more than 100 emplovees. One is 
controlled by a European company and two by Indian conirtaiiies and all the 
rest are privately owned by Indians. They are mostly new ventures, for there 
tvere only .24 "with more than 20 employees in 1911 and there are now 11)4. 
Sixty-one, nearly half of the 137 mills returned in 1921. are to be loiiiid in the 
24-Parganas, but there are 22 in Burdwan. 5 in Birhhum. 2 in Bankura, 
10 in Midnapore, 3 in Bogra and one each in kliirsbidabad, Rajslialii, 
Bakarganj and Cooch Behar, well away from the industrial area round 
Calcutta. 

There are 51 sugar factories with 1,910 employees, of which 30 with S84 
employees are located in Jessore, and 9 in Nadia wuth 149 employees. These 
use both date-palm sugar and that obtained from sugarcane. The Cossipiir 
factory, just north of Calcutta, belongs to a European company, employs 
as many as 646 persons and is much larger than the rest, all of which are the 
private" property of Indians. 

257. Industries of dress and the toilet. —Industries of dres.s support 

363,097 persons and industries of toilet 219,552. Practically all the latter 
are barbers of whom there is one actual worker to 630 of the population. 
The proportion is high when it is remembered that practically everv Muham¬ 
madan wears a beard and so do a number of Hindus. But Bengalis do not 
shave themselves, and the barber is an essential member of society whose 
pre.sence is required at a number of Hindu ceremonies. Of those occupied 
in dress about one-third are taiioi^, another one-third washermen and 
one-sixth shoemakers. The last have increased very much in number during 
the last decade. Shoes are certainly being worn inuch more than they were 
a few vears ago and their import was impeded during the war. Most of 
those employed are mere cobblers, for only 94 boot and shoe factories employ¬ 
ing more than 10 hands wmre disclosed by the Industrial Census, with 1.447 
eniployees, and a small shoemaker, who can really make a new pair of shoes 
is not "often to be met with. 91 of these factories" were found in Calcutta, 3 
controlled bv European companies, one owned by a European and the rest by 
Indians. Tailors have also increased in number since 1911 by 10 per cent., 
and there has been some increase in the use of cut and tailored clothes, due in 
part to the shortage and high price of materials for the flowing dhotis which 
are the common habit of Bengal. * 

258. Building industries. —^Erom the nature of the house in which the 
average Bengali lives, it is not to he expected that the building industries 
should account for the occupation of a great proportion of the population. 
The cultivator can build his own house of bamboo mat and thatch, though 
he will perhaps employ a carpenter to help with the wooden framework and 
put on the corrugated iron roof, if he can afford to run to the expense of one. 
The gharami, the .man who builds and repairs mat and tbatehed houses, 
is employed by the better classes, but he is very commonly only a cultivator 
who takes up such a job when he hun nothing to do on his land. Different 
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classification of the building industries has been the cause of some unevenness 
in the figures obtained from the general schedules at successive censuses. 

259. Construction of means of transport. —Construction of means of 
transport supports 23,904 persons. This number does not include employees 
in railway workshops who have, in the statistics of the general census, been 
included under the head of Transport by Rail. The figures are admittedly 
incomplete for the heading was originally designed for Euro])ean countries 
where carriage makers, wheelwrights, etc., are classes by themselves, where¬ 
as the makers of carts, imlkis, etc., in India are ordinary c^arpenters and 
returned themselves as such. It is interesting to note however that nearly 
20,000persons, are supported by boat building, and that while large 
Tuimben^ arc so .supported in the water districts Bakarganj 3,692, Dacca 
2,432, Khulna 1,354 and the 24-Parganas 8,386 (these include also workers in 
shipwrights’ yards) there are very few in other parts. 

260. Railway workshops.—There are how 31 railway workshops in 
Bengal, employing as many as 30,387 males and 727 females, against 15 in 
1911 employing 22,272 males and 463 females. The most imj^ortant are 
those at Kharagpur in Midnapore district for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
which have doubled in size since 1911, at Lillooah in Howrah district for 
the Bast Indian Railway, at Kanchrapara in the 24-Parganas for the broad 
gauge section of the Eastern Bengal Railway, at Saidpur in Rangpur dis¬ 
trict for the metre gauge section of the same railway, and at Pahartali close 
to Chittagong for the Assam-Bengal Railway. The total, number of Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed are 28 as manage.rs, 201 in supervision, 
31 in clerical work and 369 as skilled workmen. The total number of skilled 
workmen is 19,067 adult males and 57 boys under 14 years old. None 
of the skilled workers are females. Muhammadan Shekhs are the most 
numerous caste, but Kamars and Lohars are numerous in the engineering 
and allied trades and Kaibarttas in other trades. There are also a number 
of Brahmans and Kayasthas returned among skilled workers. 7,385 
were born in Bengal, 4,109 in the United Provinces, 1,996 in North Bihar, 
1,603 in Madras, 1,210 in South Bihar, 786 in Orissa and only 104 in Chota 
Nagpur while 1,712 came from other parts of Tndia, generally from the 
Punjab. Madrasis are employed mainly at the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
works. The Assam-Bengal Railway works at Chittagong depend more on 
Bengali labour than the works of the other large railways. Among the un¬ 
skilled labourers there are 716 adult women, 173 boys and one girl to 9,946 
adult males. Nearly all the women and boys are employed at Kharagpur. 
There Goalas are more numerous than Muhammadan Sheikhs, and Kurmis 
are almost as many, while the next caste in numbers is Telinga. Elsewhere 
Sheiks are generally the most numerous and after them’Ch^mars and Ghhatris 
at Lilooah and Goalas and Chamars at Kanchrapara. Unskilled labour 
is obtained almost entirely from the neighbourhood in the works in Chitta¬ 
gong, Tippera and Darjeeling districts, but at Kharagpur most of it comes 
from Madras, Orissa, the United Provinces and further provinces such as 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. Lillooah depends mainly on the 
United Provinces and so a less extent does Kanchrapara, while more at 
Saidpur come from Bihar, Pull statistics of caste and birth-place of work¬ 
men appear in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. 

261. Steamer workshops. —-There are four workshops maintained in 
connection with inland steamer traffic, and employing 933 males. The 
largest is at Barisal and the second at Narainganj. Twelve Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians are employed and the labour force is almost entirely Bengali; 
Midiammadan Shekhs are the most numerous caste among skilled and 
unskilled alike. It is interesting to note that, as in the Railway workshops, 
a certain number of hhadralok are working., 

262. Shipwrights’ ahd dockyard workshops.— Shipwrights' and dock¬ 
yard workshops are 11 in number and are all to be found at the Port of 
Calcutta, except a small one at Chittagong. The total number pf employees is 
12,327, Two belong to Government and the remaining'9 to registered compa- 
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most nmiierous caste, then Kailnrrttas and Pods, thriiicrh as manv as 309 
men are employed as carpenters, etc. Xo less than a, 120 uf the skilk-d 
returned as bom in Bengal. Among the iimskilled laPjiirers then- ar:^ ^37 
adult women, 97 boys and one girl under 14 to 4.086 atlult males. 
madan Sheikhs are the most Tiunierou.^ caste and then Goalas and Cham-’^rs 
C^ly 1,284, not much more than a quarter, were born in Bemral. I.o08 in the 
Pnited Provinces, 774 in Orissa. 527 in Xorth and 511 in Soiitli Bihar. 
Statistics are given as also for operatives in steamer t\' 

and V of Table XXII. ' .. .. ^ ^ 

263. f\(1isGenaneous industries. —Among miscellaneous industries the 
most important, is that of workers in precious stones and metals, enamelleis. 
imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. They, and makers of rostiries"feacis 
and other bangles, necklaces, spanglto. and sacred threads, are prac¬ 

tically 200,000. The number has been reduced .'^oinewliat since 1911 when it 
wa.s twice avS many as that of tailor.^, milliners, dress-makers, etc. 
According to the statistics of the General Census the number of printers has 
decreased very much since 1911, but the figures of the Industrial Census 
do not bear out the same conclusion. They show 243 printing presses with 
more than 10 employees each and 14,117 altogether, and there are a great 
many more smaller ones, for every town has one and sometimes several hand 
presses. Ten of these presses belong to Government, 13 to companies with 
European directors, 12 to companies with Indian directors, and the rest are 
privately owned, 11 by Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the rest by Indians. 
Five of them,, all in Calcutta, have more than 400 employees *each, the 
largest outside the city being the temporary ones engaged in printing the 
Settlement Record-of-rights at Jessore, Banlmra and Berhampore. 

264. Birthplace of factory operatives generally. —From the statistics 
in parts IV and V of Table XXII -which have been prepared for skilled 
and unskilled workmen in Collieries, Cotton Spinning and Weaving Hills, 
Jute Mills, Silk Filatures and Mills, Iron Foundries, Iron and SteerWorks, 
Machinery and Engineering Works, Paper Mills, Flour Mills, Railway 
Workshops, Steamer Workshops, and Shipw'rights" and Dockyard Work¬ 
shops, an interesting analysis can be made of the shcire wXich people from 
different parts of India take in the organised industry in Bengal. It is given 
in the following table. Tea is an organised indii.stiw, hut it is part of agricul¬ 
ture, and, being of an entirely different nature from other factories, tea gar¬ 
dens and their coolies are left out here, though railway and steamef copies, 
and day labourers (including workers in docks and ships! in Calcutta and 
its suburbs, are included:— 



Ben’s!. 

S.-rth 

1 South 
j Biaar. 

I\a2f.-ar. 

' ! PrCfir-'-cs. 

Madras, 

Skilled TVOrkraeD 

... ^ 3,910 

^ i.iV! 

^ 1.362 

i 

133 

691 ; 1,974 1 

230 

Unskilled workmen 

... i 2,835 

i 919 

; 1,557 

i 612 

1,35T 1,S12 \ 

334 ■ 


Among both skilled and unskilled together, those born in Bengal are 
'3,187 per 10,000, decidedly less than one-third, and the proportion beam in 
Bengal is very much lower among the unskilled than among the skilled. In 
both cases the proportion of Bengalis is low'er than the figures show for they 
include a number of children of immigrants, probably rather more among 
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the skilled than the unskilled, for skilled labourers stay on longer than un¬ 
skilled and bring up their children to do the work they do. North Bihar 
people are rather more numerous than South Bihar people among the skilled 
but are not much more than half as many among the unskilled. Skilled 
workmen from Chota Nagpur are very few. The proportion is four times 
as high among the unskilled but is still small. Oriyas are twice as many 
among the unskilled as among the skilled, but people from the United Provin¬ 
ces are more numerous among the skilled than the unskilled. People from 
Madras and other parts are few in number but more numerous among the 
unskilled than among the skilled. Both among skilled and unskilled the 
province of Bihar and Orissa supplies very many more operatives than does 
lUngal itself. The United Provinces supplies half as many to the skilled as 
Bengal itself does, and two-thirds as many to the unskilled. 

265. Castes and tribes in industry. —Appendices to Parts IV and V of 
Table XXII show the castes which supply the greatest numbers to the work¬ 
ers in organised industry. Among skilled workmen Muhammadans are just 
one-third of the total, and when tea garden coolies are not included less than 
a quarter of the unskilled. The Hindu castes which supply the largest num¬ 
bers are as given below, the tea-garden coolies being excluded:— 




' Skillea. 

Unskillcil. 

Tofciil. 

Chamiir and Muclii 

... 

8,520 

3.0,140 

4.3,060 

Goala 


4,005 

16,1.30 

20,735 

Taiiti and Tatvva 

... 

6,343 

11,846 

18,189 

Santal 


510 

16,892 

17,402 

Bralunati 

... 

4,349 

11,054 

15,403 

Teli 


4,769 

9,890 

14,659 

Cliasi Kaibarlta 


7,564 

6,097 

13,661 

Baiiri 


1,071 

11,496 

12,!) 6 7 

Jalia Kaibartta 


6,122 

5,830 

11,952 

Bagdi 


4,669 

7,247 

11,916 

Kaliar 


2,511 

8,709 

11,220 

Doaadii 


1,909 

7,290 

9,199 


Most of the first six castes in the list are probably immigrants to Bengal 
and so are practically all of the last two. The Kaibarttas have taken the 
lead aniong the Bengali castes, and it will be noticed that more of both the 
Chasi Kaibarttas and the Jalia Kaibarttas are skilled than unskilled. 

266. Mechanical power used in mines and industry. —Stlatistics of 
the mechanical power used in industry in Bengal are to be found in Part VI 
of Census Table XXII. Out of 2,814 concerns in the Province, each with 
as many as 10 employees, 1,349, almost half, use some sort of mechanical 
power. In the case of 987 it is obtained from steam engines which drive 
machinery directly, in the case of 96 oil engines, in the case of 22 water¬ 
power, and in the case of 21 gas engines. The horse-power of the 
steam engines totals 262,237, of the oil engines 3,169, of the water-power 
1,787, and of the gas engines 1,702. Together they generate 268,895 horse¬ 
power. In 39 establishments the machinery is driven by electricity genera¬ 
ted on the premises by steam engines developing 55,452 horse power, by oil 
engines developing 452 horse-power and by water-power developing 26 horse¬ 
power. The total power of the dynamos is 28,135 kilowatts. In 244 es¬ 
tablishments the machinery is driven by electricity supplied from outside. 
Two hundred and twenty of these establishments are in Calcutta or its sub¬ 
urbs. The power which generates the current supplied to industrial concerns 
having been counted with that of concerns whose machinery is directly driven 
by steam, etc., in esthnating the total power in use in Bengal we' should 
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exclude that of the motors in these 244 establishments and put the total 
at 324,825 horse-power. For the size o'f the country it is inhiiitesiriially 
small compared with European standards. 96,067 horse-power o: it is: 
generated in Calcutta and its suburbs. 

The greatest users of power are the following:— 


PO^Er. GrZJlBKATEIf OX THB 




To ijr.an:'*. 



Jute mills 

. i I6"2.3n§ 

.30.246 

12,362 

204.076 

Collieries 

; 20.S21 

110 

2,425 

23.356 

Railway workshops 

.. i 4,STS 

7.300 

30 

12.203 

Cotton mills ... 

.. i ii.'oiO 

53 

45 

11.703 

Tea factories ... 

.. : S,417 

? ^ 

rw 


Jute presses 

.. .3,553 

450 

2.2S0 

6.283 

Arras factories 

! i,302 

942 ; 

3.433 

5.677 

Machinery and engineering ' TOO 

works. i 

3,212 

1.234 

5.292 

i - 

Shipwrights' and dockyard 2,970 

workshops. J 

399 

2.127 

5.496 

Paper mills ... 

.. j 1,375 

1.302 

1.300 

4.977 

Iron and steel works 

.. ' 97 

3.3S5 

211 

4,193 

Tramway worksiiops 

. 

3,730 


0,7 3 0 

Iron foundries 

1,120 

2.345 

166 

3,631 

Pvice mills 

2.472 

. 

539 

3,011 

Oil mills 

.. ! 2,839 

60 

40 

2,939 

Flour mills 

.. i 2.213 

1 

i ...... 

200 

I 2,503 

1 

Brick and tile factories 

j 1,653 

1 

i 

1 ...... 

t 

.... 

: 

j 1,663 

1 


In addition there are electric power stations with engines of 29,799 Horse¬ 
power. The jute mills dwarf every other industry as users of power, with 
engines developing nearly nine times the energy of those iisecHn the coUeries, 
which in turn is twice as much as in the cotton mills or railway worshops. 
Electricity is by far the most convenient form in which power can be trans¬ 
mitted. to "different parts of a factory, and about a quarter of the machinery of 
the jute mills is driven in this manner. Electricity generated on the premises 
is the favourite method of driving machinery in railway workshops, machinery 
and engineering works, and iron foundries" and has been adopted in the most 
up-to-date of the paper mills, while arms factories, shipwrights’ workshops 
and to a less extent jute presses use electricity supplied from outside. 

267 Occupations according to religion— The statistics of occupations 
according to religion are to be found in Census Table XX. Muhammadans 
are almost double the number of Hindus among the ordinary cultivators, but 
among the landlords and middle^men Hindus are nearly twice as many as 
Muh^madans, and nowadays nearly all the great landlords are Hindus. 
In Moghul times there were many great Hindu landlords but there were also 
a number of great Muhammadan zamindars. One by one nearly all the great 
Muhammadan families have been dispossessed, and often have disappeared. 
In Tipper a, for example, the families of the Muhammadan zamindars of 
Saraih Baradakhat, Gangamandal, Patikara and Hollai Parganas covering 
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half the district, have lost their lands to Hindus. Only Homnabad remains 
and it is disintegrating rapidly. The same story is repeated elsewhere. Thd 
laws of inheritance among Muhammadans which prescribe minute subdivi¬ 
sion among heirs are partly to blame, but very many Muhammadans lost their 
lands in the early days of British rule, for the more astute Hindus quickly 
took advantage of masters whom they served in the capacity of managers and 
agents, and made the most of the opportunities which the first operation of the 
Sale Laws after the Permanent Settlement gave them. Old Hindu families 
suffered along with the Muhammadans, but the supplanters of both were almost 
always Hindus. When one counts them up it is surprising how few of the 
present great landlord families of Bengal date back earlier than the first days 
of British rule, while among the families that have since acquired great 
landed properties that of the Nawab of Dacca is one of the very few instances 
in which they are Muhammadan by religion. In the occupations which are 
not agricultural Hindus conmionly take a decidedly larger share than in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, but there are some notable exceptions. Muham¬ 
madans outnumber Hindus in the furniture and building industries and among 
carters, etc., take a larger share in the inland steamer traffic and slightly out¬ 
number Hindus among the boat population. They are in a strong majority 
among laskars employed on sea-going vessels and in the crews of lighters, etc.^ 
in the Port of Calcutta. They supply most of the tailors and butchers, and 
have a predominant interest in trade in means of transport, but they are out 
numbered by Hindus 3 to 1 in Trade generally, by 2 to 1 in the Public Force, 
3 to 1 in Public Administration and nearly 5 to 1 in the Professions and 
Liberal Arts, They are not greatly outnumbered in domestic service and are 
in a slight majority in the unproductive occupations, 

268. Workers and dependents. —The census schedule wms to be filled 
up for a worker by an entry of his occupation in a column provided for the 
purpose and the next column was to be left blank. In the case of a dependent 
the second of those two columns was to be filled up with the occupation of the 
person by whom the dependent was supported, and the first column was to 
be left blank. It is inevitable that a certain number of such papers as the 
census schedules should be filled up carelessly, and the fact that the 
column for workers came before the column for dependents meant that more 
dependents must have been mistakenly entered as workers than vice verjM. 
A certain number of instances came to light during the course of 
tabulation in which there had undoubtedly been mistakes of this 
sort made, i.e., when a female ‘was recorded as an actual worker in the 
occupation of police constable or village watchman, but it is not possible to 
detect such an error except in a few instances. The wife of a potter for 
example may help her husband with his work or she may not, and if she was 
mistakenly entered as a worker no incongruity would be obvious. The 
student of the census statistics should bear this point in mind, that the statis¬ 
tics probably somewhat overstate the proportion of workers among the total 
population, and that there are really rather more dependent's to each thousand 
v^orkers than the 1,837 which the figures indicate. The system of enumera¬ 
tion having however been the same all over India, not only at this but previ¬ 
ous census enumerations, the figures of this census for Bengal are’ safely 
comparable with the figures for other parts of India and for Bengal at previ¬ 
ous censuses.^ The proportion of dependents to workers varies very much 
from occupation to occupation. The variation depends to some extent on the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of the man engaged in each several 
occupation, the value of his remuneration, the standard of living in his walk 
m hfe, etc., but they are influenced by a number of other circumstances besides, 
e.g., whether the occupation is one in which a man’s wife and children can 
work with him; whether custom permits a woman of the class which follows- 
a particular occupation to find work independently, for instance, by husking 
paddy or keeping a little shop; -whether a particular occupation is much in 
the hands of immigrants from outside the Province who have left their 
dependents at home, and so on. The variations are extremely interesting 
and the figures in the following table showing the numbers of dependents per 
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1,000 workers in a number of the most common occupaiions followed in Bengal 
in 1911 and 1921 are worthy of examination:— 












liT.. 

;s;i. 

Incoaie from rent of lands 




2,378 

2.8 8 s 

Ordinary agricniturists 




2.223 

2. ,j -t ‘ J 

Field labourers 




L444 

1.2 OQ 

Tea garden Ci-oiies 

... 



3‘ 1 

325 

Coai miners 




447 

77'8 

Textile industries 




A’Jzt 

915 

Metal industries 




l.d’ji 

1.803 

Ceramics 




892 

931 

Food industries 




t o5 

454 

Transport 




9'id 

Si 5 

Trade 




1,4 i'.i 

1.383 

Public administration 

... 



1.987 

2.052 

Lav,- 



... 

2,6U1 

3.020 

Medicine 

... 



2.099 

1.855 

Instruction 

... 



1.58S 

1.440 

Domestic service 


... 

... 

5i2 

440 

Ucprudiictive occupati ms 

... 

... 

... 

0 S.3 



In Bengal in 1911 there were 1, 790 dependents per 1,000 workers, rather 
fewer than the 1,837 which the statistics of 1921 show. The result is some¬ 
what unexpected seeing that there has been so great a fail in the birth-rate 
in the last four years and consequent reduction in the proportion of young 
children to adults, and the change must in part l>e accounted for by a rather 
different distinction between dependents and workers having been made, 
especially in respect of those supported by the food industries and those 
employed in labour in the fields, and to some extent, by reduction of immigra¬ 
tion. ’ The proportion is noticeably higher in Eastern Bengal than in Central 
and Western Bengal, partly because the birth-rate has-been much higher in 
Eastern Bengal and partly because the organized industries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta attract workers, many of whom leave their dependents at 
home. Generally speaking the proportion of dependents is higher in the occu¬ 
pations connected with agriculture than in others, and these support a lower 
proportion of the total population in Central and Western Bengal than else¬ 
where. In the table above the vei*}' low proportion of dependen'ts to workers 
among tea garden coolies is due to the fact that women and children find 
employment as easily as the men and the coolies belong to a class the women of 
which are permitted by custom to work out of doors. The same may be said of 
coal-miners, but in their case more of them are temporary immigrants than in 
the case of tea garden coolies, who are imported for long periods. The statis¬ 
tics show a large decrease in the number of dependents upon coal-miners in 
the last ten years and an increase in the proportion of female to male workers, 
but this is not borne out by the figures obtained from the Industrial Census 
return and too much must not therefore made of it. The low proportion of de¬ 
pendents in the food industries is due to the fact that so many females are 
engaged in paddy-husking, grain parching, etc. Here, too, there has been a 
great change in the last 10 years due to the decrease by 100,000 in the number 
oi women returned as workers in paddy-husking. The greater number of depen¬ 
dents to metal workers than to textile workers is due to the fact that more of the 
factory textile industry is worked by immigrants than in the case of metal 
industries: Ceramics ^is mostly brick and tile-making, engaged in in 
Bengal by the very poor and by immigrant labourers. Domestic servants 
have few'^dependents, partly because there are many females among them, 
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couLmonly orphan girls or widows and always poor women, and partly because 
many domestic servants are immigrants, cooks from Orissa, etc. The rise in 
the proportion of dependents in this case is due to the reduction in the numbers 
of servants who are immigrants from beyond Bengal. The same cause 
explains the increase in the case of those employed in transport, especially 
carters and boatmen. The different proportions in the case of those engaged 
in legal, medical and educational professions in public administration 
and among the landlord class, and the changes which have taken place since 
1911 are very interesting. In 1911 the lawyers had proportionately far the 
largest number of dependents and the landlords came next. In both cases 
the number of dependents has been very much reduced. The legal profession 
is becoming overcrowded and is not so remunerative to the average practi¬ 
tioner as it was, while rents have not risen with the rise of prices and_ the 
landlord class are not nearly so well off as they used to be. The ordinary 
cultivators and held labourers together have much the same number, of depen¬ 
dents as they had 10 years ago, in spite of the fall in the birth-rate. They 
have not suffered in the same manner from the rise of prices as those with 
fixed incomes, for the increase in the value of agricultural produce has been 
to their advantage rather than otherwise. Those employed in public admin¬ 
istration were not as well off as the lawyers or the landlords in 1911 and had 
fewer dependents than the doctors. The number has not been reduced in 
this case to the same extent as in the case of lawyers and landlords, but 
there has been a decided reduction, whereas in the case of the medical pro¬ 
fession there has been so great an increase that doctors have more dex^en- 
dents now than those engaged in public administration. The educational 
profession has always been poorly paid and the number of dependents on the 
school masters is much less than upon other professional men, but during 
the last decade it has very decidedly increased. 

269. Employment of women. —According to the census figures Bengal has 
2,271,887 females who are actual workers, 157 per 1,000 male workers, which 
is a far smaller proportion than is found in India as a whole, in which there 
is commonly 1 female worker to 2 male workers. Half the females returned 
as workers were among those supported by ordinary cultivation, three quar¬ 
ters of a million ordinary cultivators, a quarter of a million field labourers 
and nearly 100,000 rent receivers. Tea employs another 100,000 women, 
fishing 35,000, textile industries 418,000, basket-malting 30,000, pottery 
35.000, rice pounding and husking 170,000, trade in foodstuffs 145,000“ 
dom^tic service 115,000, begging 120,000 and prostitution 35,000. These 
are in round numbers the occupations in which women are most often found 
in Bengal. 'Women workers outnumber men only in cotton spinning (a very 
small industry in Bengal) rope, twine’and string making, silk spinning, 
rice pounding, grain parching, trade in fuel, midwifery, etc., begging, and 
prostitution. By contrast with conditions in other countries than India, it 
is curious that among tailors, milliners, etc., men outnumber women by 13 to 
1, by 9 to 1 in trade in textile materials, etc., and even in domestic service 
by 3 to 1. 

As has been mentioned in the last paragraph the arrangement of the 
cetisus schedules made it inevitable that the number of female workers should 
be exaggerated, but even the. figures as they stand show that not nearly so 
many of the female population are working and earning as in European coun¬ 
tries. Eor comparison with European standards it will be convenient to 
expr^ the measure of occupation of women in Bengal as the number of 
females occupied per 1,000 aged 10 and over, for that is the form in which 
the measure is commonly expressed in Europe. Practically no girls under 
10 are earning money in this country, except a few beggar children, and we 
may take it that all the 2,271,887 occupied females were over age of 10. The 
total number of females aged 10 and over is 16,130,044, so that the number 
'Oi occupied females per 1,000 aged 10. and over is about 141. The corre¬ 
sponding figures for England and. Wales the census of 1911 was more than 
^ice as great, 325, and the last decade has undoubtedly shown a great increase 

in the employment of women in England. 
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1ft. Transport hy air . 

I'O. Transport by water . 
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SOBSIDIARY TABLE L—General distribution by occupation— 


Glaaa, sub-olaaa anil order. 

NUMUmi SurpOUTBD 
AND liMrliOYllD 

PBIl 10,000 OV TUB 
wuoiiU i*opoi,.\'iion. 

I’H'UCKNT.A.r, K OK THOSE 
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Wer’acra and 
depoudants. 

Workors 

only. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

D.-iWISCELLAHEOUS . . . 

454 

936 

36 

44 

IX.—Parsons living principaly an their income . 

a 

3 

36 

64 

jI. faraotia li7ius( principally on thslr income . 

B 

3 

;SG 

64 

X.—Domestic service . 

ns 

96 

66 

64 

S3. DoniOJtic Service . 

145 

1 

98 

06 

1 

34 

Xi.—Insufriciently described occupation . 

1 

206 

97 

4/ 

S3 

53. General terms whicli do nob indicate definite oocupaNon 

306 

97 

47 

S3 

XII.—Unproductive . 

95 

60 

63 

37 

51. Inmates of jails Asylums and almahonses . 

S 

3 

03 

1 

5.5. Bessnrs, vngraiita and prostitutes . 

92 

57 

02 

33 

58. Other unclAssified non-productive industries . 


... 

49 
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SUBSIDIARY" TABLE IL~ Distribution by occupation in natural 

division. 
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1 
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II.—E.xploitatioa of minerals 

2 

13 

... 





... 

B.— Preparation and supply of * 
material substances. 
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216 

88 

130 

128 

129 

2B 

III.—Industry ... ..| 

76 

107 

119 

42 

57 

1 

70 , 

61 

1 

IT.—Transport ... 

18 

18 

23 

12 

14 

11 

13 

6 

V.~Trade . 

51 

42 

74 

32 

69 

47 

55 

13 

G.—Public administration and 

23 

22 

35 

13 

23 

24 

24 

8 

liberal arts, 





TI,—Public force . 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

TII.—Public administration 

5 

3 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

VIIL—Professions and liberal 

18 

15 

23 

9 

18 

19 

19 

4 

arts. 







D.—Miscelianeous ... . 

45 

61 

70 

31 

32 

40 

34 

15 

IS.—Persons livin?; prinoipsily 
on their income. 

1 

1 

2 



1 

10 

- 

X.—Doroasfcio service 

14 

20 

20 

14 

11 

9 

9 

XI.-Inauffioiently described 
ocoupati.ins. 

21 

32 

89 

6 

13 

,18 

15 

4 

XiA—Dnproduotive ... 

9 

CO 

9 

11 

8 

, 12 

9 















BUBSIDIAUY TABLE III.— Distribution op the agricultural, industrial, commercial, professional and other population in 

NATURAL DIVISION AND DISTRICTS. 


■BSiDiAf;r 
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CHAPTER Xn—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV- —Occupations combined with agriculture 

WHERE AGRICULTURE IS THE SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATION. 


NUSIDHU PHU MILIiH WHO AUTO PAllTIALIiY AHiUOHLTUUISTS. 






North 

KAUT QPIKOAL. 



BlMlglll. 

West 

Bengal 

(Eiirdwaii 

Division.) 

Cautral 
Bengal 
(Prosidoncy 
Division.) 

Boiigal 
(llajshnhl 
Division 
and Oooch 
Behar). 

Dacca 

DivLsion. 

Ohittagong 

Division 

and 

Tripura 

.Hbiito. 

Whole of 
East 
Boagal. 

Silc Irina. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL . 

18 

21 

! 18 

12 

18 

1 

23 

20 

S 

A.—Production of raw materials 

2 

3 

3 

3 


1 

2 

1 

*1.—Exploitation of animals 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- 

i 

2 

1 

and vegitatinii 

II.—Exploitation or minerals ... 

a 


123 


... 




B.—Preparation and supply of 

es 

BB 

45 

81 

79 

105 

88 

138 

material substances. 









in.— Industry . 

ea 


.37 

61. 

71! 

101 

88 

34,5 

IT.—Transport ,. 

81 

,17 

00 

44 

S3 

f)H 

70 

01 

T.—Trade . 

75 

85 

83 

63 

SI 

131 

92 

.119 

C.—Public administration and 

12S 

188 

75 

IS* 

f44 

132 

HO 

63 

liberal arts. 






VI.—Public force . 

17 i 

sif) 

107 

231 

2l,'> 

101 

177 

131 

TII.—Public admiiiistmtlou 

71 

8.5 

43 

111! 

120 

l!4 

SI8 

135 

Tm. — Professions and liberal 

125 

1«8 

78 

132 

133 

Uli 

137 

30 

Arts. 








D.—Miscellaneous . 

23 

22 

20 

18 

28 

37 

30 

8 

IX—Persons living on their 

72 

102 

32 

- lOS 

170 

33 

09 


income. 









S.— Domestic service .. 

18 

1.') 

14 

17 

S3 

34 

26 

0 

SI. — lusufflcleutlj described oocu- 

3i 

27 

28 

20 

46 

69 

55 

10 

pations. 








ZU.—Haproductive 

12 

18 

r 

15 

8 

D' 

9 



Tile figures bare giveu refer to pi.'rsons othuc tlian tho5>i who:!Q main mtaiw oC support was from rout of agricultural liitidi ordiup.ry 
oultiTatora ana field labourers who retui uad subsidiary oucupntlons iu those three groups. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Occupations combined with agriculture 

WHERE AGRICULTURE IS THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION. 


LANDLOBDS (EENT-BEOEIVERS). 

OULTITATORS (BBNT-PAYBKS), 

PAI1.VI 8ERYANT3 AND PIELD- 
LABOXTBERS. 


Number 


Number 


Number 

Subsidiary occdpation. 

per 10,000 

Subsidiary ocgupatios. 

per 10,000 

SUDSIDIABY OOnUPATION. 

per 10,000 
wbo 


follow it. 


follow it. 


follow it. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

TOTAL . 

1,738 

TOTAL . 

829 

TOTAL . 

iB2 

Bent-payers 

470 

Rent-receivers ... 

53 

Rent-payers . 

145 

Money-lenders and gcalu-dealers 

314 

Agricultural labourers. 

180 

General labourers. 

70 

Traders in jute ... 

25 

Jitouoy-lendersaud grain dealers 

39 

Oattle-breedars and milkmen ... 

8 

Other traders . ... 

60 

Traders in jute ... . . 

11 

Ootton weavers . 

15 

Mediaal practitioners . 

93 

Other traders . 

12S 

Silk and tassore weavers 

1 

Cotton weavers . 

24 

Oattle-bree’dera and milkmen 

12 

Jutewsavers . 

1 

Silk and tasaoca weavers ... 

3 

Ootton weavers. 

27 

Coal miners 


Jnfca weavers .. 

27 

Silk and tassore weavers 

1 

Tea-garden coolies . 

1 

Others . 

823 

dote weavers . 

1 

Potters . 

4 



Goal miners 

2 

Leather workers. 

7 



Tea-garden coolies . 

1 

Paotory iron workers . 

1 



Potters . 

8 

Other iron workers 

3 



Leather workers 

6 

Carpenters ... ■ ... . 

6 



Paotory Iron workers . 

1 

Oil pressers. 




Other iron workers . 

4 

Employees on steamers. 

T 



Carpenters . 

16 

Others . 

207 



OH pressars ... . 

13 





Employees on steamers... 

3 





Medical practitioners ... . — 

13 





Others •«. . •••. ' 

315 



























fc:L DjilL:!AKY Y’A3LK'' 


f •> 1 


.'SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.—OccrPATioXi mF fzamal] 

AND SELECTED ORDER- AXD ^YR-jUPS. 




; - ;r 

t: :ri:. 

i 

■•G-i-oun 

Xa-' 






-a.- 


£ 





TOTAl .. 

r' ' 

^ j i,53J,33S 

2.217,331 

i J., 


I 1.—Exploitation of ani-Tiais and vegetations. 

JS,3J*,733 

1,254.512 

77 7 



h3.SlS.S27 

1.223,751 




19AQ3.335 

1.753,734 

127 

•& 

1 f’Tiiuarv ..’Ulti’.acjrs.. 

.... 7 , 


"7 


(oj CfaOTTEBH 0? sPEUUL PliDDC.I' AXB IXaL.ELT :vAB-:;EN- 
I IXU. 

1 l^S.231 

770.370 




' 10.225 


• 


! (c> FoBESTEY . 


3.B22 

23S 


Vi'oo-'i-cirtari, nr37.-ao.i, ca.;3i'L.u. rulb^r. -iz-:., c;i-e::o:; 
mud caareoil borueri. 

U s- 


... 


(i) HilsISQ OF FAUlt iTuCK . 

;?7,255 

4,1 SI 

37 


C itc'eauil buf.iio braed.^ri -lad fi-au,>■;•=;. 

nerdiuiso, sli-bijerdi, ;joatii*-is. e:: . 

l;VtL i 

Ai 

t-s 


(i) UAfsINTr 0? SHALL A.VIMALS . 

3,522 

2,230 

647 

L6 

=-'^ . 



i’i 


i. FISaiXG AXD EIuXTIXa. 

ns,073 

35,355 

242 

r i 

. 

144.0- . 

E-.Ru 



U.—Exploitation of minerals . 

33,253 

23,073 



3. MINES . 

33,243 

29,083 

760 

li ] 

. 



7‘y.i 

■ 

111.— Industry . 

},131,B3S 

418,448 

319 


6. TEXTILES ... . 

*75,541 ; 

124,536 

300 

26 

27 ; 
26 

2i 

Cotton splnuiiig . 

Cofon fiiziu? and weaving. 

Jiica spinning and weavLug. . 

Hope, twine and string .. . 

Silk weaver . 

; 

7A^'} 

:iv2 

l,'yi 

1,047 

-IS 

1 . AjiJ 

455 


S. M'OOD . 

737,132 

37,467 

229 

45 i 

Baskel.tnakers and otlier industries of woody ma'er'.a^s, iceiudiug 
leaves un i tUatehers and bsildets working witk batabio reeds 
and similar mateciais. 

Z'.-7Z 


7iy 


iO. OEHAMICS . 

171,645 

35,866 

321 

55 

53 

Potters and eartUjn pipe and bowl makers . 

Brick and tile makers . 

L J, I*- 

1 

Gi.211 

I -h 


tl. OHEMICAL PBODECXS PBOPEilLY SO GALLED A.XD aNALO- 
GOG.S. 

i 

7,771 

153 

41 

Mauntaot'jra and reSoiug of vegetable oils . 

44,':'J4 ; 

7,il^ 

17} 


13. FOOD INDGSTBIES.. . 

56,117 

182,171 

3,246 

65 

*^7 

Hice pounders and hnskara, flour grinders . 

Grain parshers, etc.. . 

15.7 in ! 
1%^'2-s ’■ 

171,^44 

7.441 

I'LSS j 


13. INDGSXaiES Of DHES3 AND THS TOILET 

163,524 

23,206 

122 

77 

SI 

Tabors, milluwrs, dress makers, darners and emdrc-iderers on linen 
Washing, dyeing and cleaning 

Barbers, hair dressora and wig makers.. 

41,40 

ly.Djl 1 

iiA 

5,376 

rj 

75 


15. BGILBIXCt INDUSTRIES . 

32,524 

3,230 

172 


18. OTHER MLSCELLANE0U3 AND HSDESTNBD INDUSTRIES ... 

100,370 , ^ 

10,092 

100 

Si 

lOS 

Makers of bangle or beads or necklaces of other materials clan 
gDss and makers of spangles, rosaries, liagaais and sacred 
thread. 

Sweepers, goavange’-'S, etc. ... 

lAST 

1,457 

7,lid 

C«vl 


55 
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CHAPTER XII—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI —Occupations of females by sub-classes 

AND SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS —concluded 


Grouo 

Occiipatiou. 

NUJinilR 01 .’ ACTUAL 
WOHKEKS. 

Nniaber of 
females 

No. 

Mixlvs. 

Fcinalos. 

per 1,OUO' 
males. 

1 

2 

* 

4 

& 


IV.—Transport . 

3Si,03i- 

17,799 

so 


20. TRANSPORT LY WATER. 

rS9,03i 

192 

0 

loa 

Labourers employed on the construction and maintenance of streams, 
ri^uis and canals. 

f.-l 




21. TRANSPORT BY ROAD . 

1b9,030 

14,017 

83 

112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges . 

•I9,S70 

J2. 

m- ■ 


V.—Trade .. . 

301,4^7 

132,558 

2Z& 


26. TRADE IN TEXTILES . 

79,385 

7,768 

86' 


30. TRADE IN POTTERY, ERICKS AND TILES . 

1,257 

623 

SOB 


33. OTHER TRADE IN FOOD STUFFS . 

4 74,894 

144,164 

S-D4 

131 

133 

133 

135 

136 

Fish dealers . 

Grooera nud sellers of yegetable oil, salt and other condiments 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, cheese, poultry, eggs, etc. 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruits and nrecaniit seller.s 

Gralu and pulse dealers . 

12C,0-20 
127,•110 
■i7,:iB(: 
72,1B() 
(!K,635 

5^1,17-1 

10,029. 

16,238 

I. K,371 

II. -,187 

' 433 

1 8('-. 

! 3.1 s 

2i-m.. 

! 804 

' 

3S. TRADE IN FUEL . 

3,277 

9,768 

i,im’ 

' 


33. TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXURY AND THOSE PEP,TAIN- 
IN G TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

25,025 

2,386 

714 

140 

Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, small article.^ 
toys, hunting and fishing tackles, liowers, etc. 

•1,087 

085 

MR 


C.-PUBUC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS.. 

352,300 

17,174 

4£' 


VI.—Public force . ••• . 

68,585 




Vili,—Professions and liberel arts . 

236,342 

76,7 70 

77 


40. KBLIGION .■ .r 

91,930 

2,241 

25 

166 

Ke-ligious mendicants, inmates of nionastries, etc. 

1,200 

S."> 

s* 7C- 


•IS. MBDXOINE .! . 

46,757 

10,491 

224- 

172 

IlidVr'ives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

4,C25 

0*441 

2,041 


•19. INSTRUCTION. 

41,579 

2,648 

84 


D.-MISOEtlANEOUS . 

883,aiB 

332,030 

37Si' 


IX.—Persons living principally on their income — 

10,208 

3,440 

337 


X.—Domestic service . 

338,881 

116,365 

34S 

181 

, Cooks, rvater-carriers. door-keepers, watchmen and other indoor 
servants. 

330,677 

110,363 

S52. 


Xi.—lnsuffioiently described occupations ... 

408,530 

1 34,333 

■ 

134- 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified ... ... ... 

226,908 

60,609 

nt- 


XII.—Unproductive . ... ... . ,.. 

128,202 

7S7j882 

7,23Z- 


BS. BEGGARS, VAGRANTS AUD PROSTITUTES. ‘ 

114,695 

157,589 

1,370 

189 

180 

Beggars, vggrantB, .witches, wizards, etc./ ..*■ ’ ... ■ 

.Procurers and prostitutes .... , ... 

114,687 

8 

121,618 

35,921 

LCei 

4,490,12^: 










PROSUCTiaN OF RAW MATERIALS . 

of ainimHis and veietatlon 




ia'j OaDiyARV ccL'nvr;’:j>r.. 

IiicoTiis froa’ rea; ot agriruStura;, lac 

Oriiiiiary 'luhivatora . 

Aseiits, aiacag'eK of iac ia-i esiatcs 
clerks, reat-cc”c'.Tori, e:-:. 

Farm aervan:? . 

Field-labourers 


(5) GaOTTERS OF S?ECIiL JUODFCTi i.5D KAEKH 
GARDEXaS-S. 

Tea, coSee, cinoacai, sal indigo pianoaticc 
Fruia, flo'S’er, ve?etab;e, cetel rubber Tine, areranu 
etc., graiTfiri. 

<C) FOBESTRt .. 

Forest oSccrs, raagers, guards, etc. 

Wocd-catters, are-v.-oo-d. catecUu, ratter, etc 
coliectori aa-i ctarcoai baraers. 

Lao-collectors . 

(d) RaIsISQ of FAUll STOCK . 

Cattle and baff.lb breeders and keeper-S 

Siisep. goat and pia breeders.. 

Breeders of otter aainiiis (horses, males, cimet 
asse.s, etc*). 

Herdsmen, stepherds, goatherds, etc. 
it) Raising of shall axihals. 

Birds, bees, etc.. 

Siiku'orms.. 


2.—FISHLN'G AN'D HCKTIiTG 


li.—Extraction of minerals 


Coil mines ... . 

Petroieum welis . 

iliaes and metaliie minerals (gold, iron, maaginese 
etc.}. 


4.—QUARRIES OP HARD ROCS3. 

5—SALT, ETC. 

Roc's, sea ami mireh si!; . 

Escractioa of aaitpetrc. aiara aai other sabstan 
soia'ab in water.’ 


8 .—PREPMATIOH AND SUPPLY OP MATEPIAL SUSSTANCES 


UK—tmlustrY 


S.-TESTILES 


Oittoa ginning, clemisg and pressing . 

Cotton spinning . 

Cotton siting and weaving .. 

Jiite spinning and weaving 

Jute pressing . 

Rope, twine and string.... 

Other fibres (oocoauut, aloes, fiax, hemp, straw, etc.) 

Wool carding and spinning .. 

"Weaving of woollen blankets. 

Weaving of wooU'--n cirprits . 

Slifc spinners ••• ™ ... .. 

Silk weavers . 

Workers in Hair, c.imel and horse hair. 

Djing,, blBacaing, printing, preparation and spang, 
iag of teitilea. 

Imee, crape, embroideries, frlage-s, etc., and itsuSa. 
cieatly described textile indnstriaa. 
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CHAPTER XII—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.—Yumbpirs supported by selected occupations, 1921^ 

1911 and 1901— coiitimteci . 









ropnlation 
suiiportcd ill 
J921. 


-HIDH'S, SKINS AND HABD IfATIffilALS FUOM. THU 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Tauriers, ciii'i'iors, leatlier cli'essersaud leather dyers, 
etc. 

Makers cf leatber. articles, such as trunk.s. wnt.-r, 
bags, .saddlery or harness, etc., excluding articles 
of dress. 

Fnrrier.s and persons occupied with feathers and 
bii-stles and brush makers. 

none, ivor.i, iiorn, s’ne'l, etc., workers and raolhev- 
of-i’earl workers (except button). 


Sawyers. 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket-tnat-ers and ,otlier industries of woody 
materials, including leave?. 


9.—METALS 


Forging aud rolling of iron and other metals 

Makers of arms, g.ins, etc. 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements 
and touts, principally or exclusively of iron. 
IVorkers in brass, copper aud hcll-metal ... _ ••• 

Workers in other metals (tin, zinc, lead, quick¬ 
silver, etc.), e.xcepfc precious metals. 

Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc. 


lO.-CERASfICS 


Makars of glass an'd crystalware . 

Makers of g nss baiieies.. 

Makers of porcelaiu ami crockery . 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers. 

Brick and tile niakers . 

Others (mosaic, talc, mica, alabaster, etc., workers) 


n.—CHEMICAL PHOD-UOT,<3, PROPERLY SO CALLED AND 
ANALOGOUS. 

Manufactures of rnatclies and explo.sive materials 
Mamifaeturcs of aerated aud mineral waters and 
ice. 

Mnniifacturers of dyes, paint and ink . 

MunufacturB and refining of vegetable oils 

Manufacture aud rciluiug of miueral oils . 

Manufacture of paper, curd-board and papier-mache 
Others (soap, caudle, lac, cntch, perfumes and mis¬ 
cellaneous drugs). 


12. - FOOD INDUSTRIES . 

Rico pounders and huskers and flour grinders. 

Bakers and bisouii-makei's . 

Graiu-parenors, etc. . 

Butchers ... 

Fish-curors ... ... . 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers . 

Makers of sugar, moiasses and gnr . 

Sweetuieac-makers, preparers of jam and conili- 
ments, etc. 

Brewers and distillers .. 

Toddy-drawers . 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja. 

13. —INDUSTRIES OF DRESS A^D THE TOILET . 

Hat, cap and turban makers . . 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers, darners and em¬ 
broiderers on linen. 

. Shoe, boot aud sandal makers. 

^ Other industries pertaining to dress, gloves, socks, 
gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, etc. 

Washing, dyeing and cleaning ... . 

Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-ruakera . 

Other industries connected with the toilet (tattooers; 
shampooera, bath-houses, etc.). 


14.—FURNITURE INDUSTRIES .... . 

Cabinet-makers, carriage-painters, etc. 
Upholesterers, tent-makers, etc. ... 


IS.—BUILDING INDUSTRIES .. ... ...- ... 

Lime burners, and cement-workers ... ..■ 

Excavators and well-sinkers .. 

Stone cutters and dressers ... '.- 

Brick-layers and masons ... ... , ... 

builders (other than buildings made of bamboos 
or similar materials) painters decorators, of 
houses tilecsi plumbers, etc, : \ ■ 


i13,3B9 


Popnhitimi 
Mippoi'tod iu 
1911. 


Population 
KuppiirtiHl iu 
1901. 


rSKCISNTAfiE OJ 

vakiatios. 


10, ."iH.*! 
2-1(1, i:!2 J 
13.S,8S9 


280,lie 

2S2 I ) 
.. sii-i 


156,367 


582,6*9 


199,392 


369,0*5 


18*,7*6 


227,150 

1,29;'. 


133,*60 


*83,*98 


517,758 


229,08* 


172,876 


199,970 

1,108 


128,685 


*61,27* 


555,903 


760,993 

6,500 



& 

! 

1 

7 


- 

21 

+ 

62 

- 

1-1 

-f 

29 

- 



78S 

+ 

„ 1 



+ 

1 i 

.j. 

19H- 

+ 


- 

2 

-I- 

15 

+ 

r 

- 

I 

- 

15 

-r 

7 

-r 

T 

a. 

23 

D 

? 

- 

24 

-1- 

50' 

- 

31 

- 

7 

- 

3, 

- 

12 

-h 

23 

1 j. 

1 

1*:- 

- 

56 

i 

! + 

17 


21 

i + 

30- 

-h 

4 

-+• 

S' 

u- 

13.S 

!' + 

55 


60 

i 



17 

I 

i 

6- 

-1. 

10 

1 -p 

35 

-1- 

46 

!- + 

3. 

+ 

43 

! 

7 

H- 

20 


4 

_ 

29 

- 

24. 

— 

49 

!' -u 

i ' 

f 

4- 

_ 

75 

f, 

i, 

S’ 


26 

[ -f 

15 

_ 

1 

[i 

44 

_ 

83 

1: 

! 

52 

-f- 

0 

i' -p 

12 


&1 

- 

6 

+ 

234 


7 


25 

1; -J- 

15- 

- 

26 

j' -¥ 

26' 


60 

[ 

7S 

„ 

G4 

!' -p 

49-' 


,147 

i 

le- 

+ 

73 

>t -;"-j 

7 

_ 

24 

5 ' - 

ST¬ 

-P 

iO 

!' *4" 

5 

S' 

+ 

78 

1 “ 

B 

-h 

H> 

1 ^ 

,16 


66 I + 155- 

- 78 f: + 










Persous (otiier than Iaho’.;rsrs) ernploreii era the 
constrnctiop. aad naictecayee ef rogLis afj 
bridges. 

Labou-ers employed oa ro^ds aad bridges . 

Owaers, maaag^rg and eiapioyees (escladisg 
pt-rsoaal servants) cincseted rfirii jEeehacicaiiy. 
dcivea vehiries liticlrrdias trams). 

Owners, niaDsgers and etsployees (eiilading 
personal servaEts) eocat’cted witii other rebieies. 

P.ilki, etc-, bearers mO. orveets . 

Pack el-'pbant, camel, ssuk. ass and tal'oo's owe*.'? 
and drivers. 

Porters anti messengers.. 


22,—XEAKSFOET BY RAIL ... 


Railway employees cf »n kinds oiher than coolies 
Labourers employed on railway construction *cd 
maintenance, and coolies, porters empsoyed 03 
railway pTemm>;. 

s3._post office, telegraph ash telephone 

SERVICES. 


2 ,ttt 5 


i'XVji 

^7/Ai 

ss.tir 

•its 

25,1,16 

162,633 





120 


Post office, telegraph and telepbcne service 


+ 23 
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CBIAPTBR XIL— OGGUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.—Numbees suppoeted by selected occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND l%\—coyiiinued. 


— 

-------—-----j 

m III 1 


Population 

Percentage 

OF 



Population ! 

Population 

VAIUATIO.N 

Group 

Occunatioui. 

supported in 

supported iu 

supported iu 





No. 


1921. 






“ 






1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

C 

7 


V.—Trade .| 

2,439,859 

2,316,186 

2,378,357 


5 

- 

3 


24.—BANKS, ESTABLI3H1IENT3 OB CEEDIT, EXCHANGE i 

155,in 

130,735 

139,7*3 


19 

- 

B 


AND INSDllANOE. | 









25.—BROKERAGE, COMMIS-SION AND EXPORT .j 

30,637 

i^,510 

*2,U9 

- 

31 

+ 

6 


26.—TRADE IN TEXTILES ..' .j 

229,029 

734,2/5 

192,055 

-h 

18 

4- 

1 

123 

Trade iu pieo.'-goods, wool, cottou, silk, hair aud 

186.901 

1 194,216 

f 175,291 

}. 

18 



other testilea. 


\ 10,764 

+ 

1 

123(«) 

Trade ia jute . 

42,065 

) 






27.-TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND EHRS . 

69,603 

56,074 

101,258 

- 

19 

- 

15 


28.—TRADE IN WOOD. . 

3i,651 

is,255 

24,887 

- 

23 

4- 

82 


29.—TRADE IN METALS . 

10,609 

11,572 

23,589 

- 

a 

- 

51 


30.—TRADE IN POTTERY BRICKS AND TILES . 

i,094 

27,522 

51,809 

- 

85 

- 

41 


31.—TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

15,021 

16,02* 

8,536 

- 

6 


88 


32.—HOTELS, CAPES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 

29 ABO 

29,961 

27,250 

- 

2 

-t- 

10 

139 

Veudora of wine, liquors, aerated water aud ice ... 

1.5,203 

21,041 

21,551 

- 

29 


S 

130 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarals, 

14,270 

8,920 

0,099 

4" 

00 

+ 

56 


aud their employees. 








33.-OTHER TRADE IN FOOD-STUPFS. 

1,53i,256 

7,337,446 

1,392,382 

4* 

10 

- 

0 

131 

Fish-dealers . 

434,240 

324,285 

soo.sss 

+ 

34 

- 

2 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other 

371,835 

354,768 

379,739 

4- 

5 

" 

7 

133 

coadimeats. 


4" 

8 



Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, cheese, poultry, eggs. 

1.06,079 

145,022 

155,230 


7 


etc. 



34 



134 

Sailers of sweetmeats, sugar, gnr and molasses 

47,348 

71,027 

52,893 

- 

-f- 

36 

13o 

Cardamom, betel loaf, vegetables, fruit and areoanut 

230,408 

240,046 

211,585 

• 

4 


14 


sellers. 






136 

Graiu and pulse dealers. 

200,579 

207,414 

220,843 

+ 

24 

* 

6 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, ,etc., sellers.. 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs . 

29,344 

33,146 

zS.lOO 

- 

11 

■f 

18 

0 

8 

, 13a 

2,991 

6,048 

8,070 

- 

51 


139 

Dealers iu hay, grass aud fodder . 

4,832 

7,001 

8,550 


43 



34.—TRADE IN CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES 

22,i39 

23,887 

1,170 

~ 

6 

+ 

1,940 


35,-TRADE IN FURNITURE ' .. 

A7,054 

*2,203 

46,081 


11 

- 

8 

141 

Trade iu furniture, carpets, curtains and beddings 

11,389 

9.677 

4,667 


19 

■f 

105 

31 

14*3 

Hardware, cooking uti-usils, porcelain, crockery. 

35,00.0 

32,620 

41,414 


9 



glassware, bottles, articles for gardening, etc. 









36.—TRADE IN BUILDINa MATERIALS . 

7,ie3 

13,150 

11,562 

- 

43 

-f 

14 


37.—TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT .. 

12,077 

18,*18 

8,607 

- 

26 

+ 

91 

144 

Dealers and hirers in mechiuioal transport, motors, 

411 

) 

1 16,418 

( 6,180 

'1 




145 

cycles, etc. 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages, carts, etc, 

1,185 

1 - 

2C 

■h 

91 

146 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, 

10,481 

J 

1 2,427 

"! 





cattle, asses, mules, etc. 







38.-TRADE IN FUEL. ... ,. ... ... 

37,427 

47,770 

30,186 

- 

33 

+■ 

' 56 


39.—TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXURY AND THOSE 

73,228 

69,165 

106,260 


18 

- 

16 


PERTAINING TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND 
. SOIENOES. 








148 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real aud 

7,568 

13,904 

16,287 

- 

46 

- 

15 

140 

imitation), clocks, optical instruments, etc. 

Dealers ia common bangles, beads, neoklaces, fans, 


79 

- 

37 

13,022 

62,084 

85,]4!> 


small articles, toys, h'untiqg and fishing tackles. 





150 

flowers, etc. 

Publishers, book-sellers, stationers, dealers in 

62,638 

13,177 

4,824 

' ' -f- 

299 


ns 


music, pictures, musical instruments and curio¬ 
sities. 

# 

« 




■ 

' 


40—TRADE OP OTHER SORTS ... ... . 

' 

133,600 

. 106,953 

170,853 


25 

- 

37 

151- 

Dealers in tags, stable refuse, etc. ... ' ... 

761 

443 


+ 

70 


37 

162 

General store-keeoers and shop-keepers etc. other- 

121,584 

96,031 

160,038 

4" 

28 

• 

, ‘193 

, wise unspecified. 




34 

63 

, Itinerant traders, pedlers, hawkers, etc. ... 

■ 8,443 

6,479 

8,279 

-+- 

54 


164 • 

Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tolls 

. ■ 2,822 

6,000 

12,636 


53 



and markets), 
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CHAPTER XII—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDiABY TABLP^i VII.— Numbers supported by selected occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND \%{)\— concluded . 






1 . 

PercentAOE op 

Group 

No. 


Population 

Population 

Population 

VAIUATION. 


Oaounatious. 

supported iu 

supported in 

•supported iu 






1021. 

Dill. 

1901. 




' 






1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1 


3 


i 

i3 

0 

7 



X.— Domestic service . 

688,268 

528,890 

411,894 


31 

+ 

28 


52.-D01IESTIG SEllVIOE . 

688,288 

526,890 

411,894 

+ 

31 

J- 

28 

ISl 

Cooks, ivatar-cariiers, door-keepers, wutchmoii iiiid 



387,812 

+ 

33 

+ 

30 


other indoor serviiius. 






132 

183 

Private grooms, coaolimeo, dog-hoys, etc. 

Private motor drivers and oleauers . 

1,83H ! 


2 4.0.S2 


23 

- 

11 


Xi.— Insufficiently described occupations. 

980,137 

1,348,930 

2,988,717 

1 

' 

27 

- 

55 


03.-GENBP.AL TERMS IVHICH DO NOT INDICATE A 

980,187 

1,348,930 


2,988,117 


27 


55 


DEFINITE OCCUPATION. 






184 

Manufacturers, husinossmeu aud coutractors other- 

18,312 

11,177 


9,005 ! 

+ 

29 

+ 



wise uiispeeifled. 





185 

Cashiers, aecouutaiits, book-keepers, clerks and 
other employees iu uuspeeified offices, warehouses 

393 , 5.41 

182,377 

221,750 


116 

“ 

18 

13i! 

and shops. 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified . 

20,827 

0*1 071 ^ 

-10,501 


6 


J- 

187 

Labourei'i and workmou otUerwise unspecified 

547,007 

1,130,103 

2,710,105 

+ 

52 


•aS 


XII,— Unproductive . 

452,870 

445,819 

407,556 


2 

+ 

9 


64.-IN.MATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS ... 

13,887 

14,150 

11,429 

- 

2 

■f 

24 


55.-BEGGARS, TAGRANTS AND ALMSHOUSES . 

438,724 

431,669 

396,127 

-h 

2 

■B 

9 

ISO 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc.'. 

Procurers and prostitutes . 

305,391 

1 


^ 330,2IG 





100 

•43,333 

1 


50,811 






SG.-OTHER UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUCTIVE INDUS- 

259 

A 431,000 

j 

' 


>• + 

0 

+ 

'J 

ini 

TRIES. 






I 


IQl 


Other uuolassifled iion-proiluotiva industries 


250 J 


100 IJ 







^SCLO-IMDIAM (CHHISTIAM)- 


iJEJfGAL . 

Eiploitafcioa of aniraals aad Ti;;;=fa:ioa 

Espioitatioc of aiioerais . 

loduatry . 

Transport . 

Tradii . 

fubucforne . 

Public admiuistration . 

Professions and libeial arts ... _ .. 

Persons livius’ priucipaUy oa fueir iaco 

Demestic service. 

lusufficieutiy liesorineil occupitioas .. 
Cuproducsive .. . 


^RMEMIAN (OHRISTIAM)- 


BENCfAE . 

Exploitation of auimaia and veieCitioa 

Exploitation of minerals. 

Industry . 

Transport . 

Trade . 

PuWio force . 

Public adiiunistratiou . 

Professions and liberal arts ... 

Persons living priucipaliy on t'.ieir 1000.018 

Domestic service . .. 

Insnflicieutiy described occLipations ... 
Uupreduccive . 


1,000 


22 


aAGOl (HINDU)- 


BENGAL . 

Cultivators and flsfierniea ... _ — 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exidoitaiiou of miueruis. 

Industry . 

Transport .. . 

Trade - 

Public force 

Public udiuinistratiou ... ••• 

Professions and Eberal arts . 

Persons living principally aa ineir income 

Deiueatie service . 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 
Unproductive ... *■' •** 


1,009 

11 

107 

ss; 

11 

is 

W 


i IM 


24 

11 


4' 

500 


1,000 


473 I 
233 


1 I 


4D 


23 

77 

107 

33 

2.C.1 








SHUIMAU (HINODi- 


Scitengers^..^. ^ ... ^ . 

Kxpeoit.iti.n at alterais 

i'rorV-eittns nn.j lil'eral ar 
Persons living prin -iraEv’ 

laenffi'de;;:!'.' d.-sc.'ii.-cd tc 


BSAHMAM HINDU — 


BESG.^L 


Eipljitaticn of animals and vegetatio 
Exvljititim cf alcerais 

Public adainnstrstian . 

Professions and liberal arts 
Persons living principaEy on tteir it 

Domestic Sir vice . 

Insnaicientiy daactibed occupations 
Cuprcdii-ctive .. 


BAIDYA (HIKDU)- 


BENGAL . 

Physicians. . ••• 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals. 

Industry — 

Transport . 

Trade . 

Public force — — 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts ... ••• 

Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service . 

Insufficiently described occupatioas ... 
Unproductive . 


8ARUI (HINDD)- 


BENGAL . 

Betel-leaf growers.. — 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals. 

Industry .. 

Ttansf^rt . .. 

Trade .. . 

Public force .. 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts _ 

' Persons living principally on taeir income 

Ddmestio serviee . .. 

Inauffleiently described occupations .» 
Unoroduciive -.. 


1,000 t 


130 

377 


34 

53 

13 

iii 

23 

ii 

74 

10 


53o 

6 

4 


4 

8 

34 

3 

204 


. i 1,000 1 

7 

■ i 533 1 

4 

. ! 237 1 

10 

3 1 

4 

, i 35 i 

15 

. 1 W i 

1 

. : 12 1 

11 

.! 1 ! 

... 

•1 3 i 

... 

.. 13 ! 

1 

. ? 3 1 

30 

, '■ 14 i 

33 

.2 13 j 

12 

. ; si 

ISS 


CHAMAR AND MUCH! t:HI]<DUp 


BENGAL .- 

Hi le-dressers end cobblers . 

Exploitation af animals and vsgstatioa 

Eipisitatioa of minerals . 

Industry . 

Transport ... ... 

Trade 

Public force . 

Public admitistiation . 

Professions and liberal arts -. , — 
Persons living principally on their incon 
Domestic service — ^ — 

lasuScientiy described c.'cnpc’.tiJns ... 
UnnrC'lnctive 


DHOBA (HINOU)- 

bengal ... .. 

Washermen . . — 

Eiploitaticn 0 ! animals and vegitatioa 

Exploitatinu of uuaerals. 

Industry ..- 

Transport . 

Trade .. 

Public f.-jrce .. 

Puhlic adaiiuUtratioi .- 

tfo'eaions and liberal arts -• _ 

Persons living principil2.v sa their income 

Domestic service.. 

Insufficiently daacribei otoupaticus ... 
Unproductive -.. 
























CHAPTEB XII—OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YlII.— Occupations op selected CA^T^^—contiiiued. 

BENGAL AND SIKKIftfl. 


Caste nud occupation. 


N uiuber 
per 1,0U0 
workers 
engaged on 
each 

occupation. 


Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 


Oaste and occupation. 


Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 
each 

occupation. 


N umber 
of 

female 
■workers 
per 100 
maleji. 


EUROPEAN (CHRISTIAH)- 

BENGAL . . 

Exploitation of animals .and regetation 

Exfiloiiation o-f minerals . 

Industry . 

Transport. 

Trade . 

Public force . 

Public adrainistration . 

Professions and liberal arts . 

Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service . 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 
Duproiluctive . 


EOAU CHtSOU)- 

BENGAL . 

Herdsmen and milkmen ... 

Exploit:!tiou of animals and vegetation 
Exploiiiitioti of minerals 
Iiidistry 

Transport .. 

Trade . 

Public force . 

Public administration 
Professions and liberal arts 
Persons living pri'icipally on their 

Domestic service . 

Insufficiently deeoribecl occupations 
Unproductive . 


JOGI AND JUGI (HiNDU)- 

BENGAL ... . 

■Weavers .. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of miiiemls. 

Industry . 

Transport. 

Trade . 

Public force . 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts . 

Persons living principally on their income 
Dome-tic service ... 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 
Unproductive 


KAMAR (HINDU)- 

BENGAL . 

Blacksmith . 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Exploitation of mill! rale 

Industry . 

Transport .. ... 

Trade . 

Public force . . 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts 

Persons living principally on tlielr income 

Domestic service ..., . 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 
Unpreduotive . . 


KUKHAR (HINDU)— 

BENGAL ,,. 

Potters 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Exploitation of minerals ... 

Industry . 

Transport ... ... .. 

Trade ■. .... ... , ... 

Public admlristratmn ... . 

Professions and liberal arts 
Persons livtng priucipally on their income 
Donoestio service ... ... ... 

Insufficiently described occupations ...■ 
Unproductive ... ... ■ •... ■ 


1,000 

ilG 

u 

1-13 

203 

](i2 

btl 

51 

110 

17 

16 

U8 


1,000 

250 

m 

6 

75 

eo 

29 

2 

3 

5 

3 

57 

411 

10 



1,000 

21 


435 

33 


354 

0 


... 

46 


41 

19 


6 

3 


83 

11 


2 ■ 

!!! 


12 

4 


1 

28 


23 

45 

..V 

21 

6 


21 

85 


NAPIT (HINDU)- 

11 I BENGAL 


101 

57 

36 

•OS 

50 


G 

3A 

28 

i\ 

235 


Barber . 

Kxvdoitatioii of animals and vegetation 

Expljitiition of nainerals . 

Industry . 

Transport . 

Trade .■ . 

Public force . 

Public administration . 

Professions and libenil arts . 

Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service . 

InsulUcieutly de-scribed occupations 
Unpiodueiivc . 


SAIYAD (MUSALMAN)- 

BENGAL . 

Exploitation of aiumals and vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals . 

Industry . .. 

Transport . 

Trade . 

. Public force . 

Public aduunistrntion . 

Profes,sioua and liberal arts . 

Persons living priucipally on their incomo 

Domestic service . 

Insufficiently described occupations -. 
Unproductive . 


TELI AND TILI (HINDO)- 

BENGAL . 

Oil-pressurs and oil-sellers . 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation ' 

Exploitation of minerals . 

Industry ... .. . 

Transport . 

Trade . 

Public force .. . 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts . 

Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service . 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 
Unproductive 


1,000 

485 

343 

43 

12 

26 

1 

3 
19 

4 

34 

19 

9 


1,000 

644 

3 

59 

20 

42 

7 

15 

15 

27 

32 

39 


1,000 

140 

470 

3 

98 

22 

157 

I 

8 

3 

30 

46 

11 


TIVAR (HINDU)- 



1,000 

u 

BENGAL 

1,000 


307 

3 

Boatmen and fishermen . 

368 


289 

26 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation . 

510 


5 

21 

Exploitation of roiDernls ... . 

4 


185 

9 

Industry . 

37 


35 

8 

Transport ... .. ... 

14 


37 

22 

.Trade .. . 

16 


1 

... 

Public force . 

3 


2 

... 

Professions and liberal arts .. . 

2 


9 

6 

Persosns liviac principally on their income. 

1 


3 

37 

Domestic service ... . 

27 


27 

10 

Insufficiently described' occupations. 

12 


19 

37 

Unproductive . 

6 


11 

233 






KHAMBU (HINDU)- 


... 

1,000 

39 

DAB.JEBLING AND SIKKIM ... , . 

T,000 


691 

52 

Cultivators .. .. 

515 

■A. 

211 

14 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation . 

400 

... 

1 

10 , 

Industry . .. 

15 

... 

29 

2] 

Transport . .. 

18 


8 

1 

Trade . . 

9 


2G 

19 

Public force ... ... ... .. 

6 


1 

■ 

Public administration ... ... ... ... ... 

1 

... 

4 

■ ■ 14 ' 

Professions and liberal arts ... . 

1 

... 

2 

72 

Persons living pi incipally op tbiir income ... 

1 

... 

12 

G6 

Domestic service ... ... ... ... ... ' ... 

22 

... 

10 

,14 

Insufficiently described occupations ... 

ll 


5 

108. 

Unproductive ... ... ... ... ... 

2 


10 

7 

9 

5 

21 

1 

13. 


39i 

17' 

164 


If 

10 - 

1 & 

13 


6- 

3r 

26. 

7 


13 

13 

6& 

36 

4 

8 


23- 

31 

13 

1 

SO 

1 

ISS 

" 13 
49 
40 
47 
288- 


9S 

105. 

103 

9 

84 

63 

3 

& 

” 16 
lOO 
46 











SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Occupations ot 


Caj'.e aai c-ecupi-.i::;. 


i 


WPGHA (BUDDHIST)- 

Di.HJ2ELK& AND SIAS'H. 

CaitivatoK . 

Esploicatioa of aaicaiU aai 7e:ri:i;ioa 

Industry .. 

Transport .. . 

Trade . 

Public adminLstratioa . 

Profesai'ius and liberal arts . 

Persons liTin.t' principaliy on their inconie 
Domestic service ... 

Insufficisndy described occupitioas ... 
TJuproduotive . 


SaAKGAR (HIMDU)- 

DARJEELINU- AND SIS SIM ... . 

Military service 

Exploitation of aaimaU aud veaiatatioa 

lEdastry . 

Trausport . 

Trade . 

Public force . 

Public administration . 

Professions and liberal arts . 

Persons living pdncipally on their inco-m.* ... 

Dotnestie service. 

luauffioiently described occupations . 

linproductive . 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX— Number of persons employed on the ISth .March 132i 
ON Railways and in the Irrigation. Telegraph and Postal Departments in 
Bengal. 


Class of persons employed. 















XVI.-INIHIHTIllBHOF J,nXlJltY j 285 ji’iiU uito 
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CHAPTER XII—OCCUPATION. 


I 


SUBSIDIARY TxABLE XL— Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more i 

PERSONS IN 1911 TO 1921. ' 


PART A.—Number of establishment. 






Directed by j 

Diroctoil by 
llogiacerod 
Companies. 


Owned 

BY fUIVATK PERSOtrS. 


Class of Iniluatry. *’ 


Total 

establishments. 

Government 
or Locol 
Authorities. 

Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

Others. 



1921. 

1011. 

1921. 

1911. 

1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1021. 

1911. 

,1921. 

1911. 

1 


2 

3 

i 


6 

7 

B 

0 

10 ■ 

11 

12 

13 

TOTAL . 

... 

2,027 


45 

45 

750 

572 

747 

130 

1,055 

662 

9 

7 

Growing of special products . 

... 

340 

247 

2 

2 

27ij 

178 

36 

4H 


19 

... 


Tea plantation . 


338 

240 

... 

... 

27B 

176 

afi 

40 

26 

18 



Mines—Collieries .. 


139* 

129 

... 


90 

80 

7 

7 

5.) 

42 

1 


Quarries of hard rocks. 


1 


1 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



Texti.es ami connected industries . 


230 

227 

1 

1 

122 

137 

34 


132 

63 

1 


Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills ... 

... 

13 

14 

1 

... 

9 

10 

».• 


3 

4 

... 


Jute pres.ses .... . 

... 

115 

1Q9 



4lj 

GG 

IB 

■n 

51 

3G 



Jute mills . 


52 

50 



GO 

40 

1 

1 

1 




Silk filatures and mills.. 

... 

71 

33 


1 

2 

1) 

13 

IB 

7)0 

s 



Leather industries . 

... 

25 

19 


• •• 

13 

0 

1 

11 

11 

2 

... 

1 

Wood industries. 

... 

38 

12 



H 

‘J 

3 

2 

26 

6 

1 


Metal industries. 

... 

191 

131 

7 

11 

00 

37 

« 

9 

120 

74 

1 


Iron foiindriea . 

... 

48 

34 



8 

7 

1 

1 

30 

26 

... 


Iron and steel works . 

... 

21 

17 

1 

... 

0 

3 

2 

1 

12 

13 

1 


Machinery and engiueei'ing works 

... 

47 

37 

3 

i 

28 


4 

4 

12 

7 



Glass and earthenware imlu.strios . 

... 

342 

165 

3 

1 

*J4 

1(5 

U 

10 

306 

13S 



Brick, tile and nre-brick factories 


338 

181 

3 

1 

20 

M 

9 

111 

304 

136 



Industries coniieccod with chemical products 

... 

146 

181 

1 

.) 

41 

20 



97 

128 

... 


Pape: luills. 

... 

5 

3 

... 


4 

3 



... 

... 



Pood industries . 


1S4 

82 

3 

7 

16 

11 


7 

141 

57 



Flour mills . 

... 

6 

20 ! 


0 

2 



1 

18 

... 


Bice mills . 

... 

105 

24 



2 



1 

103 

23 



Industrie.s of dress . 

... 

24 

33 

1 

1 

10 

3 

^HHKI 

7 

10 

19 

1 

3 

Furniture industries . 


12 

14 



3 

1 


3 

4 

9 

3 

1 

Buildiucr Industries . 

... 

20 

47 


2 

0 

10 

3 

6 

12 

29 



Workshops maint-uned in connoctiou with 
.miintenaiice of means of trao.sport. 

the 

79 

sa 

11 


43 

3H 

8 


12 

1 

1 


ilailway workshOjis . 

... 

23 

is 

11 

4 

17 

11 




... 

... 


titearaer workshops . 

... 

4 

2 



3 

2 



1 

... 

... 


Shinwrights'aiid dockyard workshops 

... 

11 

9 

2 

2 

9 

7 




... 

... 


Troduction, application aud transmission 
physical forces. 

of 

13 

12 

1 

... 

11 

11 

ii 

1 

4 

... 



Industries of luxury . 

... 

150 

130 

12 

9 

29 

18 

15 

28 

94 

75 

... 


printing pre-sses . 

... 

124 

103 

10 

7 

21 

16 

11 

17 

82 

63 

... 



* Details are nob available for 37 of these coIlierio.s. 


PART B.—Number of employees. 



Employed in direct 




UNSKUjLKD L-VnOOUBUS. 



Class of industry- 

supervision and 
in clerical 
works. 

Skilled workmen. | 


Adult workmen i 
per 1,000 aduit 
men. 

Childeru of both 
sexes per 1,009 
adult workers. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1991. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

TOTAL . 

23,376 

77,483 

223,237 

180,848 

469,231 

427,972 

SIB 

503 

161 

221 

Growing of special products. 


1,046 

3,040 

6,255 

135,691 

185,255 

1,273 


239 

313 

Tua-srardens . 

1.872 

1,898 

3,015 

5,2.54 

133,626 

184,134 

1,283 

1,046 

239 

oIg 

l-G 

Mines — Oollieries ... ... ... 

1,841 

1,3811 

3,153 

15,627 

37,038 

20,891 

482 

1,062 

87 

Quarries of hard rocks 

... 

23 

12 

SOI 

UG 


20 

Textiles aud connected iudustries .. 

6,941 


131,610 

73,533 

172,987 

155,308 

313 

296 

164 

I9r> 

Oottoii spinning, weaving and other 
mills. 

326 

224 

6,079 

4,966 

7,260 

5,648 

282 

247 

176 

13/ 

Jute presses . 

1,3.53 


1,43-1 

2.4-58 

61,6,55 

6,791 

10,349 

PO 

148 ! 

73 

22 

Jute mills . 

4,9'.’.4 

3,941 

124,221 

IS.5,633 

154,84/ 

362 

310 

160 


Silk filatures and mills . 

232 

334 

2,203 

3,712 

1,690 

2,902 

209 


l,7ud 

332 

Leather industries . 

22.S 

ISl 

684 

513 

2i0d8 

1,429 

195 

82 

3S 

Wood industries .. 

221 

44 

88.5 

540 

1,027 

199 

96 


98 

431 

Metalind'.'.stries . . 

3,356 

2,243 

24,141 

16,526 

26,870 

13,538 

105 

50 

37 


Iron foundries . 

812 

379 

4,527 

3,131 

10,136 

4,087 

306 

186 

63 


Iron and steel works ... , ... 

49.5 

109 

2«4n4 

1,21,8 

3,758 

702 

48 

5 

42 

59 

117 

121 

81 

31 

91 

120 

15 

13S 

49 

Machinery and engineering works 

1,330 

1,0,58 


0,31-5 

6,690 

4,313 

2 

1 

20 

Glass and earthenware industries . 

1.282 

. 132 

14,104 

. 4,774 

20,254 

13,094 

302 

248 

130 

Brick, tile and fire-brick factories 

1,188 

367 

. 13,814 

. 4,387 

13,896 

17,285 

315 

259 

137 

Industries connected with chemical 
Products. 

1,52-5 

934 

3,885 

2,774 

11,720 

10,214 

99 

167 

35 

Paper mills ... . 

1.54 


739 

815 

3,335 

3,100 

176 

226 

23 

Pood industries. 

929 

386 

882 

845 

6,7n 

3,453 

352 

260 

24 

Flourmills.. . 

110 

88 

139 

117 

978 

840 

16 

50 

2 

Eice mills ..., .. . 

435 

73 

250 

87 

3,135 

730 

917 

1,312 

23 

Industries of dress . 

173 

317 

971 

2,026 

332 

557 

73 

S5 

Furniture iudustries .. 

84 

58 


707 

143 

151 

15 

75 

75 

Building industries ... .. 

155 


419 

1,483 

1,234 

4,897 

25S 

235 

61 

35 

Workshops maintained in connection with 

2,-501 

1,625 

81,316 

23,323 

17,183 

10,254 

47 

72 

18 

the maintenance of means of transport. 
Bailway work-shops ... 

1,147 

994 

19,107 

15,448 

10,813 

6,293 

72 

79 

. 16 

10 

. Steamer workshops , .. 

• 68 

23 

725 

327 

140 

39 

••• 


129 

43 

^ Shipwright’s and dockyard workshons 

665 

350 

7,441 

4,744 

4,221 

1,824 

9 

1 

' 2 1 

Production, application and transmisavon 
of physical forces. , 

. 221 

,286 

924 

2,658 

1,717 

817 

25 

' , 1 

14 

102 

90 

Industiies of luxury 

2,039 

1,753 

' 8,674 

10.300 

4,242 

2,616 

3 

■' 2 

37 

Pcintiug presses ... , ... 

1,708 

1,478 

7,131 

8,660 

3,641 

12,181 

2 . 

• 2 

29 


.Noth,— 4748 peraons employed in,;27 collieries have not beeu included in this table as their oliseifioations are npt available. 
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CH.iPTEE XII—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIIL— Place op okigin of skilled employees. 


ludustrial eaUiWishment-.s. 


TOTAI. NUMDER OP 
WORKME.V. 


Malea. Fliiiiales. 


Bengal. 


District 

ot 

enuniera* 

tiou. 

A-djoiii- 

ing 

districts. 

Otlicr 

districts. 

Kortli 

Bihar. 

4 


U 

7 


Ohoba Uniteil ‘Jthiir 

Nui,'pur OrUia. I’rov- Madras. Outside 

nlatoau. iucos. _ India. 

India. 


8 9 . 10 11 12 13 14 


Collieries . 

Cotton spiuniug and weaving 
mills. 

Jute mills .. 

Silk filatures and mills 

Iron foundries. 

Iron and steel works. 

llachiiiery and euglneoriug 
worli.s. 

Paper mills . 

Flour nulla 

Kailway worksliopa ... 

Steamer workshops . 

Shipwrights’ and dockyard 
workshops. 






SOBSTDIARY TABLE XIY.--PlaCb ot<' omaibf of uj?skiloed LAnoiJrtEUM. 


SCBs:3L 
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CHAPTER XII—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XY.—Distbibution of certain races in certain industrial 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 





EtTBOPEANS AND ANaLO-IHDIA'NS HMPLOYEI.) AS— 


Cl'tss of iudust-ries. 

Humber of 
establishments. 

MANAUBriS. 

Scr'EnvisiNO 

STAKF. 

OLKIUCAL STAFF. 

SKIIiLlB 

■WORKWBN. 



Males. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

PeraalcB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

1 

2 

3 

•1 

c 

6 

7 

3 

9 ; 

10 

TOTAL . 


732 

! 

2,504 

30 

833 

39 

601 |: 

17 

1.—Growing of special products . 

3i3 

218 

... 

235 

2 

10 

... ' 

1 

... 

Tea-gardeos ... ... 

m 

2J5 

... 

280 

2 

10 

■" ; 

f 

... 

II.—Mines-Coal mines. 

202- 

79 1 

... 

113 

4 

20 

... : 

I [ 

.... 

IV.—Textile and connected industries . 

38i 

744 j 

i 

906 

7 

188 

9 

7 \ 

\ 

- 

CottOD Spinning, weaving and other mills 

18 

10 


.34 

1 

2 


\ 


Jute presses .. 

188 

61 

... 

120 


9 

... 1 



Jute mills . 

(12 

03 

.M 

730 

... 

177 

9 

1 


Silk filatures and mills .. 


... 


... 

■■■ 


... 


... 

V.—Leather industries. 

38 

12 ! 


18 

... 

5 

... 

3 

- 

VI,—Wood Industries . 

59 

a 

i ... 

i 

17 


7 

... 

\ 

... 

VII.—Metal industries . 

305 

54 


509 

7 

406 

7 

68 i 

... 

Iron foundrie.s. 

(iO 

r 

i 



15 




Iron aud steel works . 

40 

7 

... 

63 


r, 

3 

40 


Machinery and engineering works . 

48 

32 

... 

100 


370 

2 

23 

... 

VIII.—Class and earthen ware industries. 

“ 42/ 

11 

... 

' 42 

1 


B 

... 

3 

1 


Brick, tile and fire-brick faatories ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

IX.—Industries connected \yith chemical products 

JBi 

38 

... 

770 

7 

13 

... 

18 

! 

[ 

Paper mills .. 

i 

6 

... 

70 

1 

1 

... 

15 

! 

[ 

X.—Food industries . 

255 

21 

... 

33 

8 

2 i 


i 2 

1 

f ‘ ... 

1 

Plour mills . 

7 



0 

1 


1 

1 



1 

Bice mills.. . 

337 

1 

... 

... 

... 

!' 

1 ... 

XI.—Industries of dress ... . 

138 

9 

... 

29 

2 

8 

; 

1 ^ 


XII.—Furniture industries . 

21 

3 

... 

It 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

XIII.—Building industries. 

56 

10 

... 

10 

... 

3 

... 


... 

X V.—Workshops maintained in connection with 
the maintenance of means of transport. 

93 

6t 

i 

1 

450 

2 

60 

74 


... 

Railway work.qhopb . 

31 

28 


201 


19 

12 

, 339 


Steamer workshops . 

Shipwrights' and docky.urd workshops ... 

4 

3 


T 



... 

1 2 


11 

11 

... 

137 


11 

... 

1 26 


XV.—Production, application and transmission of 
physical forces. 

22 

17 

... 

55 

3 

ff 

2 

19 

- 

XVI,—Industry of luxury. 

283 

U 

... 

139 

a 

105 

8 

72 

1 

Printing presses .. 

243 

33 

... 

09 

8 

69 

3 

i 59 

1 IT 


* Europeans and Anglo-Indian* employed in 30 ooifierle* in Burdwan have not been shown in this table as fcbeir classiSoations are not available. 











SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI —PROPOsxMtNAL i 

OF ADULT VOMEN A^'D OF CHILDREN OF £ 
INDUSTRIES. 
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on Al’T B li XII— OGOU OAT 10 N. 


SUBBIDIARY TABLE XVIL-Disteibution of power. 


CliiHB of imluatvuil (.‘StHblinliiinv'ta. 



NUMB15U Ol!' KSXAI:LIK![M'!1NTS U.SINCI ro\Vl?K. 


TOTAJ. . 

I.— Sfowing of special products . | 

Tca-{;ac<'leiis. ... 

15.—Mines—Coal mines .. — | 

IV.-Texti!e and connected industries .f 

Cottfii! spinning, ■wetvvi"!? and other niills ... j 

Jute prasaes .| 

Jnto iiiiils ... ... ..I 

Silk SluUires nini ffliUg .i 

V. —Leather industries .| 

VI. —Wood industries .( 

f 

Vil.—Metal industries . 

Iron foinidtirs . 

Iron untl steal works . 

Machinery and enginooriiig workshops 

Vlll.—Blass and earthenware industries . 

Briflii, tila and fire-brick taototiea . 

IX. -indusirtes oonneBted with cliemicai products 

Bepar mills ... .. . 

X.—Food industries . 


Ki.KCTiiicri'y. 

(Ii'ticriitcd ii! 
ihi' premises. 

Supplied JrDin, 
outside. 

r 

8 

_ 

iZ 

su 

S 

3 

■2 

\ 

1 

i 

12 

\ IS: 

1 

1 

j 

I I 

t 

j Z 

\ 

7 

|l 

[ 33 

i 

'f 

i, 7 


i' ^ 

j, IS 

\ 

J 

[ 2- 

t’ 

5 

i » 

! 


i » 


Honr mills ... 
Eioe mills 


XI. —industries of dress. 

XII. —Furniture industries 

XUI.—Building industries . 


XtV.—Workshops maintained in connection with 
the maintenance of means cf trans¬ 
port. 


Hnilway workshops.. 

Staamer workshops .. 

Shipwrights’ and dockyard workshops 


XV.—Production, application and transmission j 

of physicai forces. 


XVI.—Industries of luxury ... 

Printing presses 


Details of power in 30 colieiies are not avaiiable and are omitted from columns 3 to 8. 






APPENDIX TO CHAPTER Xfl. 

Alphabetical list of commonest and most typical returns of occupation 


Acrobat 

Actor .... 

Aerated water maker 
Agent to Zamind-ar 
Agricultural Expert 
Agricultural instrunjeut maker 
Aiiitadari 
Ainianac maker 
Auiiii (Surveyor) 

Arecarmt seller 

Army .... 

Artizan .... 

Artizan scnool clerk 

Artizan scbool servant 

Artist .... 

Assistant—& Co 

Astrologer 

Attorney’s clerk 

Ayaii .... 

Bag (gunny) maker 
Baker .... 

Barber .... 

Bar Library servant 
Bamboo seller 
Banker .... 
Bargaclar 
Barrister 

Bastiwala . , ■ . 

Bandsman 

Basket maker 

Bell metal worker 

Beggar .... 

Bearer . . . - 

Bearer (Paiki) 

Bear dancer 
Betel leaf grower 
Betel leaf seller 
Billiard marker 
Blanket weaver 
Blanket seller 
Blacksmith 
Boat builder 
Boiler maker 
Book Binder 
Book keeper 

Book seller . . ■ - 

Boot maker 

Boot seller . . . • 

Bone mill worker 

Bottle seller 

Boat man 

Box trick worker 

Bone setter 

Boy dancer 

Braid maker 

Brass worker 

Brass seller . ■ • • 

Brick maker 

Brick contractor 

Brick burner 

Broom maker 

Buffalo keeper 

„ hirer , . . - 

„ seller 
,, cart driver 
Bugler . • * 

Butcher . - * - ■ 

Butler . . • * 

Butter seller . - • ’ 

Building contractor . 

Burial ground servant 
Burning gbat attendant » 


' T 'J 


IT-' 

Lwy.-r i seiL-r , 


■'-■.i-ar.es riifuvf-r 

A 

L I.'l'iil-rr 

A 

Carp-; Teiier 

4 

Lnr'4f.'' Vi.r ’i !;rirt , 

1 < i 


I 

U-rt^-bvr 

iO'J 

j j 


1 b7 


174 

Cu^trutr 

i i 4 

iior ^nli'rr 

1 < 4 

i I’astor on rrcs--:: 


C;ike r.nmvr . 


CnarraC (Lferiet 3^ 

1 

1^1 

Charcoai dealer 

28 

Cliairaiim 


Liicirtsrotl A^'-Ot!.'nur-t 

bi 

Cnauffeur 

101 

Luaukid.ir (village) 

125 

Chilli ireile.” . 

121 

L’;;em:ea] 'v.3rks 

0 

Church '.vork 

169 

Circumcis-r 


Ci-'Cu.s party . 

IT-b 

LiviJ court amm 

45 

Chioc'iOna uLmtatirn '.vcrke 

49 

Civil surgeo!! 

189 

Clay figure maker 

181 

Clerk. *TOvera:ncnt Estate 

115 

Clerk, in a n^wsraner olffce 

179 

Clerkshir-s 

7 

Clerk 

1?.5 

Cioth seller 

100 

Cloth bieacter 

32 

Cloth dy-er 

123 

Clot’! merciiant 

48 

Clog njaker 

92 

Club servant 

48 

Clown .... 

95 

Cobbler 

185 

Co.a’i seller 

15L) 

Coal liepct clerk . 

7S 

Coal depot cooly 

14Q 

Coal miner . 

42 

Coal mine mana-er 

142 

Coa! mine clerk 

no 

Coffee seller 

179 

Collector 

171 

Coiieeteraie accountant 

178 

Coileetor.ate clerk . 

38 

C'oilectorate nazir 

49 

Colliery manager . 

142 

Commission agent 

56 

Commission office clerk 

127 

Comb maker 

156 

Compositor . 

45 

Compounder 

11 

Gougres.s otiicer 

14G 

Goastable 

146 

Contractor . 

114 

Contractor (Railway) 

178 

ContractoRs clerk . 

68 

Contractor’s servant 

181 

Convict 

133 

Conjuror 

89 ' 

Cotton w'eaving . 

168 ; 

Cook .... 

168 ! 

Cotdy (tea garden) 


'.4? 
1« 

I lb 
I ! 
IbU 

1 liT 
i:-i 
IIP 
17*3 

171 

IOL 

I'j 

171 
I 


m 

I'Si'J 



IbS 
:3l 
1011 
161 
l6l 
iS 

■5 

lb I 
7y 
94 
172 
101 
159 
184 
118 
184 
184 
168 
179 
27 
181 
6 
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on A PT E ll K[ L—OGG U P AT [.0 N . 


Grruup Ko. 


Gooly (unspecified) 

Gooch Behar clerk 
Co-operative Audit Society’s clerk 
Co-opcrativo clerk 
Go-operative store-keeper 
Cork maker . . ' , 

Court of Wards’ servant 
Cow keeper . 

Cow dung seller 
Grab aellor 
Cultivators of another’s land (Bogi: 
Cultivator of service holding (chakr 
Cultivator 
Cultivator (Jhum) 

Dafadar, police 
Dak bungalow chaiikidar 
Dancer 
Dancing girl 
Darji 

Date sugar maker 
Day labourer 
Dentist 


an) 


Dentist’s clerk 
Diviner 

Doctor . . . . 

Dockyard workman 
Dog-boy . 

Domestic service . 

Door seller 
Draper 

Draughtsman . 

Drawing master 
Drug seller 
Drum maker 
Drummer 

Darvvan . . . 

Dye seller 
Earth w'orker 
Editor 

Elementary scliool teacher 
Elephant driver 


Electric fitter 
Electric light worker 
Embroiderer; 


Embroiderer in gold and silver 
Engine driver (Railway) 
Engine driver (unspecified) 
Engineer and surveyor 
Estimator 

Esortdst .... 

Eye doctor 

Eye powder maker 


Farmer of fishing wrightS: 
Farm servant on monthly pay 
Farmer (cultivator) . 

F arrier .... 

F erry man , . » . 

Fire wood collector . 

Fire wood seller 
Firework maker 
Field labourer 
Fisherman 
Fish broker . . 

Fiali curer 

Flatterer .... 
Flour seller 

Flour grinder . . . 

Flute master 
Fodder shop 
Forest Ranger 
Founder (iron) 

Fortune-teller . 

BTied rice maker . 

Fried rice seller 

Fruit seller .... 

Fruiterer . , 

Furniture seller 
Gambler . 

Ganja seller . '. 

Ganja society clerk 
Ganja preparer , 

Garland maker , , , 


187 
162 
lil 
11) d 
IHo 
9 
3 
11 
129 
i;u 


2 

159 

181 

178 

178 
77 
71 

187 

171 

172 

179 
171 
105 
182 
181 

46 

140 

176 

173 
178 

96 

178 

181 
128 

86 

177 
173 

182 
93 
93 
77 
98 

118 

186 

176 

176 

179 
171 

60 

154 

4 
2 

48 

110 

9 

147 

58 

5 

17 

122 

69 

191 

136 

65 

178 
139 

8 

46 

179 
67 

136 
135 
135 
141 
191 

137 
137 

75 

'99 


Garland seller ...... 

Group jjo, 

149 

7 

Gardener ... . . 

Gas works ...... 

Gannat! silver ornament seller 

Jo 

142 

IH 

50 

5.7 

Gerinau silver article seller 

German silver worker .... 

Glassware seller ..... 

Glass factory worker .... 

5'^ 

Glass bangle maker ..... 

h') 

Glass bangle seller ... 

00 

142 

Gold dealer ...... 

148 

Goldsmith’s dust washer 

98 

Orovernuieut Surveyor .... 

170 

176 

Government Engineer .... 

Grain dealer . . .... 

19G 

Grain parchor ..... 

67 

Gramophone seller ..... 

150 

Grass cutter ...... 

9 

142 

Gtindatouo seller ..... 

Grocor ....... 

132 

Groom ...... 

182 

Guard (Railway) ..... 

118 

Guard (Porest) ..... 

8 

Gunny broker . . . . , 

122 

Gar maker ...... 

76 

Gur seller ...... 

134 

Guru 

165 

124 

Hair seller ...... 

Hakim (pliysician) ..... 

171 

Hammer man ..... 

48 

Haudloom worker. 

27 

Hanger on. 

191 

Harmonium repairer ... 

96 

Hawker of cloth ..... 

123 

Health officer .. 

171 

Hide curer ...... 

39 

Hide dealer ...... 

124, 

Hinge seller. 

149 

Holder of rent from property . 

1 

Homeopathic doctor .... 

171 

tiouey collector. 

9 

Honey seller ..... 

134 

Horn dealer. 

124 

Horn comb maker .... 

79 

Horoscope maker. 

177 

Horse dealer ..... 

146 

Hospital nurse. 

172 

Hospital clerk ..... 

172 

Hospital cooly ...... 

172 

Hospital servant. 

172 

Hotel keeper ...... 

130 

Hukka maker. 

1001 ) 

Hukica seller ...... 

149 

Hunter ...... 

18 

Ice factory worker ..... 

59 

Idol dancer. 

179 

Idol maker and seller .... 

100 

Indoor servant ..... 

181 

Ink man (press). 

94 

Inspector of schools . . . 

173 

Iron foundry worker .... 

46 

Iron founder. 

46 

Iron monger ...... 

126 

Iron work mistry . . , . . 

46 

Ironware factory . ... . 

48 

Ironing . . , . 

80 

Jailor . .. 

161 

Jail warder ...... 

161 

Jatra party . . ■ . . . . 

178 

Jatra party proprietor .... 

101 

Jetty sarkar . . ' . 

105 

Jetty cooly .. 

105^ 

Jewellery maker - . . ^ . 

98 

Jewellery seller ... 

148 

Jhum cultivator . 

2 

Judge . . * ; . 

101 

Judge's court peon . . . . . 

i6i 

Judge’s bearer . . . . 

181 

Jungle cutter . . . . . 

9 

Jute broker ...... 

122 

_Jute dealer . . . . 

123A 

‘Jute weaver , . .... 

28 























jiite prtsser . 

]\ai;<jraj (physiciarij . 

Kaji_ .... 

Kaji's cjerk 
Kanunp^o 

Kellner & Co., servant 
Kerosene seller 
Khansama (private) . 

Khansaroa (dak bungalow) 

Knife maker 
Koran reader 
Lac maker 
Lac collector 

Lace maker . . , 

Lamp lighter (Municipal) 

Lamp lighter (Kailway) . 

Lamp maker 
Lamp seller 

Laskar .... 

Lathial .... 
Lawyer 
Lawyers’ clerk 
Leather dresser 
Lemonade seller 
Lessee of trees for lac . 

Library clerk . 

Light man . 

Linotypist . 

Lithographer 
Lime dealer 
Loan office clerk . 

Local board clerk 
Locksmith 

Ltvnatic Asylum (inmate) . 
Magistrate . 

Magician .... 
Mahanta (temple) , 

Mahut (elephant) 

Maid servant 
Mai] sorter . . . . 

Manager of Government Estate 
Manager (Bank) 

Map maker , . . • 

Marine Engineer 

Marriage Registrar 

Mat seller , . . ^ 

Mat maker . . . - 

Mattress maker . 

Mattress seller 
Matchmaker (Giiatak) 

Match Factory 

Maulvi .... 

Maulana . . - • 

Meat seller 

Medicine seller 

Medicine 

yiendicant (religious) 

Mendicant (otherwise) 
Messenger . . • • 

Midwife . . • 

Militra-y office clerk 
Milker . • • • 

Milk man . ■ . ■ 

Mill worker 

Mill luistry . • • ■ 

Miner (coal) 

Mission ivorker 
Missionary 

Mission acliooi servant . 
Money-lender . 
Money-lender’s clerK 
Monkey dancer. 

Monthly paid labourer . 
Mosque attendant 
Motor driver. • • 

Motor worker . 

Mud hat builder . 

Modi shop . . • 

Mnkhtiar . . . • 

Munsif . • ■ • 

Municipal tax collector • 
Municipal water-works man 
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4'-A 

MllrV' Mister , . 

111 


>70 ^ 

M^ i ‘1 ; ’'1 - ‘ rn r. t : ■:" c r 


i ^ * 

I'I'J ■ 



Ntirt XlirilvrT . ■ ■ 

i 

reiirr 

1 3n 

proi'-ri-^tor 

tr 


167 

r^rp-rt-^r 

1 

Niph: vraichnu:. 

10 ‘ 

...*■■ 

Hi ' 

i r - 

vy^ 

Opinm s-:iLr . 

W p 

Orrviige sAIer 

53 

Order s,;pjiLr 

142 

Orgrin seder 

1ii7 ■ 


i S i 

Over.-eer .... 

i'lS 

Orphm. 

’ 70 

Painter. 

Hy 

Pahnii^t .... 

120 ■ 

Fa]ki fearer 

10 ' 

Pandit. 

101 

Pat-er bag maker 

ld3 i 

Paper seller . 

04 i 

Papw mill werker . 

04 I 

Parched grain seller . . 

143 . • 

Patnidr.r . • • ■ 

121 1 

Pensisner .... 

1C3 ; 

Perfnnre seller 

80 

Pepper seller. 

Iks 

Pbot.rnrariher .... 

161 

Piecs-uocas de.aier 

160 

Pilsrim conduct.rT • 

168 

Pilot. 

182 

Pimp ..... 

ISI 

Pipe bowel maker (eartLen j . 

120 

Plantain seller . . ■ - 

3 

Plantain leaf seller 

121 

Pleader . . - • - 

176 

Plea-der's clerk 

107A 

Plcuir.h maker .... 

161 

Plough seller 

141 

Plough tip maker 

45 

plough man 

84 

Poet. 

141 

1 Potter. 

177 

i Pound keeper - 

oS 

i Pottery shop 

165 

I Press man .... 

105 

j Press ffiistry 

68 

1 Press machine man . . . 

128 

1 Pre.scriber of prayer (Miimr.adatr 

171 

i Priest . ^. 

16u 

1 Printers’ clerK 

187 

; Piiiiters' servant 

117 

1 Printe.''s’ inbniaa . 

172 

i Prisoner . . • ■ 

155 

1 Professor .... 

11 

i Prostitute 

11 

; Public works overseer . 

185 

1 Pulse de-aler 

166 

i Pankha puller 

19 

1 Quack doctor (Abadhoatie) 

167 

i Quick change artist 

165 

I Qiiilt maker 

174 

; P.ailway servant . 

121 

} Railway doctor 

121 

1 Ranger (Forest) . 

179 

i Pleading the Koran . 

4 

Reader of sacred i.'-ok (Hindu) 

168 

1 Receipt Gf produce rent . 

183 

1 Reciter . . . • 

90 

1 Rent collector . 

89 

Rc-iit receiver 

132 

i Rent payer 

169 

i Bice ponuder • . ■ 

161 

\ Rich man 

163 

1 Road metal contractor . 

163 

Rope maker 
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1 td V 

Ipsj 
55 
i35 
rio 
V::r3 
1 »0 
4 S 
:2n 
4k 


03 

1 dI 
142 
94 

loo 
1 fl5 
94 

94 

iSS 

X i ^ 

ISO 

776 

I'-'n 

1 SI 

171 


IIS 

171 

8 

167 

179 

1 

179 

3 

1 


65 

180 

143 

29 
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Salt seller 
Salt contractor . 

Salt godown cooly 
Saw mill worker 
Sawyer 

Scented tobacco seller 
ScUool master 
Sericulturist 
Servant ou monthly pay 
Scholarship holder . 
Shell button maker 
Shell worker . 

Shell seller . 
shell collector , 
Shorthand typist . 
shoe maker 
Shoe Beller . 

Shoe mender 
Silk weaving 
Singer of Kamayan , 
>inging master 
Singer 

skinner of dead cattle . 
Slave 

Small pox curer . 
Snake charmer 
Socks seller . 

Spade worker . 

Spice seller . 

Spirit seller 
Stationer 
Stamp vendor . 

Steamer boiler man 
Steamer inspector 
Steamer agent 
Steamer khalasi 
Steamer serang 
Steamer cooly . 
steamer ofBce clerk 
gteamer peon . 

Steamer liooking clerk ^ 
steamer fireman 
Steamer fitter . • 
gtririg maker . 
gtraw seller . 
giigar factory worker 
ougarcane press maker 
gurgeon . 
gweoper 

■ gweetmaat hawker . 
gweetmeat maker . 
gycopliiuit (Bbattagiri) 
(jailor . . . , 

^ank excavator 
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Tanner 



Group 1 

i:i2 

Tassar weaver . 




122 

Taxi driver . 



• • 1 

4:1 

Tea garden cooly 



i. 

4:5 

''I’cnant . 




137 

Thatcher . 



. 

ITh 

Theatre performer 




15 

Theatre manager 



h 

ISl. 

Timber inercliant . 



1: 

I 81 ) 

Tobacco seller , 



' • ■ 1 ;;' 

42 

Toddy drawer 




42 

Torch bearer 



l!, 

Idl 

Tram driver . 



1! 

17 

Trunk maker (steel) 



1 

175 

Turtle catcher 



1 : 

78 

T'urtle seller 



b: 

140 

Turmeric seller 



lo- 

. . 1: 

78 

Umbrella maker 



:55 

UuibroHa mender , 




178 

Umbtclla stick maker 



. 

17« 

Umbrella maker mid st 

Her 


i!' 

178 

Umbrella coverer 



i; 

.8<J 

University clerk . 



ih 

181 

Upholsterer 


, , 

... 8) 

171 

UuJer-triul prisoner 



18^. 

178 

Vegetable seller 



I3i 

140 

Vermillion seller . 




6 

Veterinary surgeon . 



1(1 

t32 

Villugt' watcliman 



, . Iti'J 

129 

. Violin player 



Hi 

150 

Vulcaniaer . 



8') 

154 

Walking stick maker 



i‘j 

107 

Watchman (private) 



181 

107 

VTitclunan (village) . 



160 

107 

Watcher in the fields 



1 

91 

107 

Watch repairer 



107 

Waterworks mistry 



. . 162 

106 

Waterman 



181 

107 

Water carrier 



181 

107 

WaBhennau 



8' 

151 

107 

Waste paper dealer 



107 

Weighmau 



itu 

107 

Well sinker . 



86 

29 

Wlieelwrights . 


. 

. . 91 

136 

Wine seller . 



I‘28 

71 

Witch 



l8'j 

48 

Wizard 



188 

171 

Wood cutter , 



. ' . ' ' ‘i-1 

103 

Wooden plough maker 



134 

Wrestler , 



179 

72 

Writer 



177 

4 

177 

Yearly servant 



77 

Zamindur 



1 

86 

Zainiudur's Amla 
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GOVERNtVIENT OF BENGAL, 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


dus'isdiction. 


CALCUTTA. THE Sth AUCUS' 



RESOLUTIOX—Xo. 6241Jiir. 


Read— 

The Report on the Censns of Bengal and Sikhim, 1921, by Mr. VT. H. Ihoianson, 
I.C.S., Saperincendent of Census Operadons, Eengal." 

The census operations of the sixth census cf Bengal, tvhien was taken 
on the 18th March 1921, were conducted by Mr. W. H. Thompson, i.c.s. ; and 
separate reports have been prepared by him on Bengal and Sikkim and on the 
city of Calcutta. These reports have been perused with much interest by 
the Governor in Council, who desires to place on record the following obser¬ 
vations regarding the operations and their results. 

2. The results of the census show that the population of the province 
has increased from 46,305,170 in the year 1911 to 47.592.462 in > the 
year 1921. The area of the province, exclusive of the largest rivers, is 
82,244 square miles and is practically the same as ir stood on the 1st April 
1912, when the provinces of Bengal, Assam, and Bihar and Orissa were recon¬ 
stituted. The population is now larger than that of any other province cl 
the Indian Empire; ten years ago it wa.s rather less than that of the United 
Provinces, but Bengal has now just over a million more inhabitants than 
that province. Between each successive census from 1872 to 1911, the 
population grew in an increasing proportion, which rose from 67 per cent, in 
1872-81 to 8 per cent, in 1901-11. This increase has now fallen to 2*8 per 
cent., and all parts of the province have felt the disabilities of the p^st 
decade, amongst the chief of which were the phenomenal rise in prices 
caused by the war and the advent of iniluenza i:i disastrous epidemic 
form. With the exception of Howrah, Calcutta, the 24-Parganas and 
Khulna, the districts of Western and Central Bengal have lost population. 
In Northern and Eastern Bengal the districts have gained, except Pabna and 
Malda ; as in the previous decade the Chittagong Division has been the 
most progressive locality in the province. The two districts which have 
done better in the present than in the previous decade are Jessore and 
Bakarganj, though Jessore still shows a small decline in population. 

3. Osnsity. —The average density of population is 579 persons per 
square mile compared with England and ales 649. Belgium 662, the 
United Provinces 414, Bihar and Orissa 340, Madras 179. the Punjab 184. 
and Bombay 143. There are however great inequalities ranging from the 
sparsely populated hill tracts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
the Tripura State to the thickly populated industrial area of which Calcutta 
is the centre and to the centre of Eastern Bengal which supports a popula¬ 
tion of no less than 1,050 persons to the square mile. It is remarkable that 
the population is growing most rapidly in parts where the density is already 
great ; but the statistics of agriculture analysed in chapter I of the report 
would indicate that one reason for^the difference in the growth in the popu¬ 
lation to the east and to the west is to be fonnd in the fact that the soil on 
the east can support considerably more persons than it can on the west. 

4. Urban popiiiation. —The urban population of Bengal, which is dealt 
with in chapter II 'of the Report, has .increased by 8'2 per cent, during the 
decade 1911-1921 to 3,211,304, which is 67 per thousand of the whole popula¬ 
tion. Whilst, however, the average country town has grown only 2 per cent., 
the average ipdnstrial and commercial town outside Calcutta has increaser.i by 
16’9 per cent. As might be expected from the results given in the preceding 
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paragraph, the towns of Western and Central Bengal wLicda are not indus¬ 
trial centres have generally lost population during rdie decade, but such 
places as Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and Chanipdaui have together increased 
by more than 40 per cent. Certain towns in Northern Bengal have grown 
considerably, notably Bogra by 35 per cent, and the railway centre of Saidpur 
by 63 per cent. Dacca has increased by 10 per cent, and has now a popula- 
tionl' of 119,450 inhabitants, within 500 of that of Patna and not cpiite half 
of that or Lucknow. The jute centres in Eastern Bengal have also grown, 
fast. Calcutta with its five suburbs, Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktola, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburban Municipality and Crarden Reach, and Eowrali 
now has a population of 1,327,547 or 4*3 per cent, more than in 1911. 
G-rowth has been slower than in previous decades, but on the otlier hand 
there has been a great development in suburban passenger traffic on the 
railways. * ■ - 

5. Migration.—The statistics of migration in and out of the province 
are discussed by Mr. Thompson in chapter III of the Report. Bengal has 
1,839,016 immigrants against 686,195 emigrants. These hguros are however 
somewhat illusory, for on the whole the majority of tlie iminigrauts do not 
come to settle and make their homes permanently in Bengal. They come to 
Bengal, take up the lion’s share of the employment wliich industrial develop¬ 
ment has thrown open, earn a little money and then go home again. There 
has been a remarkable development of permanent Midiamniadan emigration 
from the district of Myinensiugh up the Brahmaputra Valley into Assam. 

' 6. Religion.—Muhammadans now form 53‘65 per cent, of the population, 
Hindus 43'72 per cent., Animists 1'79 per cent., and others 0'94 por cent. 
Even as far back as 1881 Muhammadans were slightly more numerous than 
Hindus, but from decade to decade they have increased faster mainly 
because they predominate on the more rapidly increasing healthier and 
wealthier Eastern Bengal districts. Animists now numlH-n' over three- 
quarters of a million, Buddhists a little over a quarter of a million, and 
Christians some 150,000. 

7. A^e, ^ex and Civil Condition. —Mr. Thompson has given more space 
in his reports than,his predecessors did to the statistics of age, sex and civil 
condition and has set forth in chapters V, VI and VII some valuable figures 
and iiiterevSting conclusions. The vast majority of the population can only 
guess at their ages, a failing which is by no means confined to the illiterate 
classes. Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson has been able to show how the 
statistics can be adjusted and analysed for practical purposes. Some of 
the characteristics of the statistics of sex are unusual as compared with those 
obtaining in European countries. There are only 932 females per 1,000 males 
as compared with 1,101 in England, and there is a higher proportion of males 
at birth in urban than in rural areas. Jt is interesting to note that the pro¬ 
portion of females born per 1,000 males fell from 939 to 930 in the year 1914, 
and this was the average for the next five years. A similar phenomenal fall 
has been observed in almost all countr’es,during the war. borffi in counrries 
actually at war and in other non-belligerent countries. The aniversality of 
marriage in Bengal continues to be the most remarkable feature of the statis¬ 
tics of civil condition ; thus, whilst only 55 females per 1,000 of the female 
population between the ages of 15 to 20 are unmarried in Bengal,_ the propor¬ 
tion in England and Wales is 988. The average age, of a bride in Bengal is 
12 years and that of the bridegroom 20years. It is however a significant fact 
that the age of marriage, especially of males, is rising. The other Remarkable 
feature of these statistics is the large proportion of widows : more than one- 
third of the Hindu females between 30 and 35 are widows, and the proportion 
rises to two-thirds between 45 and 50. 

8. Inf trinities.^ —The numbars afflicted with insanity ('41 .par 100,000), 
deaf-mutes (67 per 100,000) and lepers (33 -per 100,000) are all less numerous 
than in-1911, but. the number totally blind’ (72 per 100,000) is slightly^ more. 
Leprosy is> yery much less prevalent than it was 40 years ago, when it was 



as common^ in rhe Eajsbahi and Presli-v; 
Burd^an DiMsion*, ths ffreat^st 
Division where the proportion of [er>ers : rp 
per cent, of what it was in 18Si. 


9. Laiigjiage.~Thoagh 80 di^rent lan-uai^e. ar-;- i lo 

Bengal, there is not another prorince in India wi :e;- i].-. 

homogeneity in the matter oi language, except to.''- Unitti. i"' 

99 per cent, speak some form of Bnndf rL- 

p per cent, of the total p<mu!atioLi -:<£ EDnsnL*' Tim Ensue 
frequently spoken are Hindi and Urdu spokmD.v uer en::. * Td^ ■ v -- 
,languages are mainly Kherwari. Oriya. fioru dlruns . East--:;'pnimrie 
(Khaskura), Arakanese (Maghio bur rimre am many rari-ri-r> . f r[,-r Tii.-rV- 
Himalayaii, Assain-Burmese anci Dravidian 1 annua-"es. 

10. Educstidn.—Anyone who coulci write a letter tea friend ani r-r; : 
an answer to it was returuett as literate in ms' cen.^us sciieduics. In lUnna* 
only 104 per mille of the popLilatn'in of the ave ti 5 ani r;v»;rr Inn/e reaent-i. 
this standard—181 per mjlle m tae case of males an^i dl per mill" in the cas;:' 
of females. There has been considerable pl■02're5:^ since lyil wiien tuc 
corresponding proportion for males was 161 and ler ieimiies oniy 13 : fiiii 
Bengal stands nest to Burma, which leads the rest of iir.iia in rids respect. 
The rate of literacy is hig'hest in the Presidency Divisicm. 


11. Ssste.—There was no sign of revolt agaiin^t the caste system. Ar 
usual, the entry of caste in the census schedules created some disturbance in 


the public mind. Those who belong to Hindu casters low doom in the j 
scale who have begun to share in tiie privilege of education put fiw 
various extravagant claims to caste distinction by means of the adoption 
new caste name. In ancient times the king was the last appellate auth 
on the question of caste, and at the census attempts were made to tnrus' 
Census Superintendent into a similar position—a pcsition which L(:n 
refused to accept. These attempts however at changing caste rendei 
statistics of caste less reliable than they were formerly and eenainly 



their comparison with the results of any previous census less ^valuable. It is 
not uninteresting to note that the Census Superinteiiaent estimates that tne 
numbers of the depressed classes in Bengal amount to ll,25u.UW. 


12. Occupation.— Pasture and agriculture supimrt some faur-hfths of 
the population, including those who depend upon agriciilturai renis aiid^iiieir 
agents. About two-thirds of the total are ordinary culcivatoi^. In-uiistry 
supports only 7^ per cent, of the population, transpun Ig" per cent,, and LraJe 
a little more than 5 per cent, of the total. The professions and liberal arts 
support a little over ij per cent.^ Domestic servants _(less ihan 1|- per cent.; 
are comparative!j'’ few. Along with the census^a e..e^iai cimiit of^^iiautiiooma 
'was made, which shows thal; though hand-spinniDg has almo-si-disipieared. 
band'weaving with machine-made thread is still an im pm taut iiitiu&Ti}. 
The statistics of the industrial census obtained by means of returns winch 
were filled up by the owners and managers of all faciones wit a ten or more 
employees have been carefully tabulated and shoulu prove laiuablc. 


13 Costs of the OpePationSj— The total additional expenditure 

incurred by Government and the Corporation of Calcutta on account of toy 

census operations amounted to Rs. 3,Jo,7i l as coBipareU tvith Rs. a.uyic. 

in 1911 The iucrease is almost entirelydnetothenicreasedratesofpay 
Aich hadtobesiventotheolerksand others engaged in tayianou ana 
L the bulk of work of the actual census was 

eumpuciuiuu ^ ^ ^ .c Tx^rivVovt! deserve great praise for 


the work 

UUmUilchUiUJa. --- - . , 1 I 

performed by a large host at nnpad woraers 

the efficient performance of their duties. 
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14. SSRBPal.—la conclusion His Excellency in Council desires to 
express his appreciation of the excellence of the organisation of the opera¬ 
tions and the accuracy and care with which they were carried out. In 
particular, he wishes to thank Mr. W. H. Thompson for hie services in 
organising and conducting the operations and for his eminently valuable and 
interesting report. He also desires to thank the District Officers and the 
numerous officials and non-officials who helped to bring the operations to a 
successful conclusion for their valuable services. The names of the officers 
commended by Mr. W. H. Thompson for their good work will be recorded in 
the Appointment Department. 


By order of the Governor in Council, 

M. C. McALPlN, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


<4. Pres8-l7-8-l923-1226F. 
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